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MISS  ELLEN  CAMPBELL. 


MlM  CAMVBtLL, 

talents  and  just  discrimination  of  character 
in  the  line  of  her  profession,  entitle  her  to 
the  highest  praise,  is  a  natire  of  Lanca-  r 
shire,  and  was  born  near  Liverpool,  at  an 
elegant  and  pleasant  villa  belonging  to  ber 
father,  a  gentleman  who  had  served  hu 
Majesty  as  an  officer,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  who,  some  time  previous  to,  and  at  his 
demise,  held  a  most  respectable  situation 
at  the  Custom-house  in  Liverpool ;  at  which 
town  the  ancestors  and  family  connections 
of  Miss  Campbell  rank  foremost  as  having 
filled,  both  there  and  through  the  county 
of  Lancashire,  the  most  high  and  distin- 
guished offices. 

Miss  Campbell  experienced  from  her 
earliest  youth  an  ardent  predilection  for  the 
profession  in  which  she  is  engaged;  ber 
feelings  are  absorbed  in  every  part  she  un- 
dertakes, so  as  to  preclude  all  ideas  foreign 
to  the  character^  and  her  increasing  attach- 
ment to  a  theatrical  life  promises,  with  the 
talents  she  is  mistress  of,  to  place  her  at 
that  situation  which  she  has  almost  now 
attained — the  very  summit  of  her  profes- 


ln  the  year  1810,  at  a  very  early  age  in 
deed,  Miss  Campbell  made  her  debit  t  at 
Liverpool,  in  the  character  of  Indiana,  in 
The  Contcioui  Lovers,  Young  iu  years, 
young  iu  the  profession,  and  uew  to  the 
stage,  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Knight,  the 
r,  was  that  of  a  tender  and  anxious 
of  the  success  of  his  off- 

II 


spring;  he  marked  her  merit,  her  rising 
talents,  and  succeeded  in  giving  to  their 
quick  progression  that  brilliancy  they  have 
from  time  to  time  evinced.  Not  only  at 
Liverpool  did  Miss  Campbell  receive  the 
most  flattering  applause,  but  also  at  Ches- 
ter, Worcester,  and  Shrewsbury ;  Mr. 
Chrisp,  the  manager  of  those  Theatres, 
shewed  her  the  most  unremitting  kindness 
and  attention,  and  of  which  Miss  Campbell 
ever  speaks  with  the  most  lively  gratitude. 
At  each  of  those  respectable  and  opulent 
towns  the  first  families  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  paying  that  respect,  and  afford- 
ing the  most  friendly  notice  to  the  young 
actress,  whose  correct  and  prudent  conduct 
in  private  life  won  their  esteem  and  appro- 
bation. Miss  Campbell  shortly  after  made 
her  appearance  at  the  Theatres  of  Dublin 
and  Belfast,  in  Ireland,  and  those  of  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland.  The 
most  unbounded  applause  attended  her  ex- 
ertions iu  the  different  characters  of  Jtliet, 
leabeUa.  BeMdera,  Lady  Macbeth,  *e.  3tc. 
In  Ireland  and  Scotland  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  enjoying  the  notice  and  friend- 
ship of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
families. 

This  present  season  we  were  highly  gra- 
tified by  the  appearance  of  Miss  Campbell 
at  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  where  we  h'»|H«  to 
see  her  permanently  engaged.  We  look  on 
Juliet  as  her  best  performance;  superior, 
we  could  almost  sa>,  to  auv  Juliet  we  have 
yet  seen.    For  lady  Macbeth  she  is  too 
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young,  nor  can  she,  flexible  as  are  her  fea- 
tures, throw  that  horrid  expression  into  a 
very  good  humoured  countenance  which  is 
requisite  for  the  personation  of  such  a  ter- 
rific character. 
Miss  Campbell  if  a  well  educated  young 


gentlewoman,  and  ber  polite  and  cheerful 
ease  of  manner  in  social  life,  discovers  her 
knowledge  of  the  fashionable  world,  and 
truly  evinces  her  having  been  always  ac- 
customed to  mix  in  the  first  classes  of 
society. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 


FAMILY  OF  BELUS,  CONTINUED. 

Hcrculcb  had  several  preceptors:  one  of  if 
them,  the  Centaur  Chiron, the  son  of  Saturn,  I 
and  tutor  to  almost  all  the  heroes,  taught  | 
him  astronomy  and  physic;  Castor  and 
Pollux  taught  him  the  use  of  arms}  but  the 
agreeable  arts  he  rather  disliked,  and  killed 
Linus,  his  music  master,  who  complained 
too  severely  of  his  awkwardness. 

Wheu  his  education  was  fiuished.  Her- 
cules,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  presented 
himself  before  Eurystheus  to  take  his  com- 
mauds,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Juno,  set 
him  the  most  difficult  labours ;  which  have 
since  been  called  the  twelve  labours  of  Her- 
cules. 

The  first  of  those  laborious  exploits  was 
the  defeat  of  the  Nemoean  lion,  thus  called 
ou  account  of  his  keeping  continually  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  town,  which  he  ravaged. 
Hercules  haviug  spent  all  his  arrows  and 
broken  his  iron  club  on  the  impenetrable 
skin  of  the  animal,  finally  seized  it,  and, 
after  some  violent  efforts,  tore  it  asunder. 
He  then  took  off  its  skin,  which  he  since 
wore  as  a  dress,  and  which  served  him  as  a 
shield. 

Eurystheus  next  sent  him  to  attack  an 
hydra  that  lived  in  a  marsh  at  Leroa,  on 
the  territory  of  Argos,  and  spread  terror  all 
over  the  country.  The  monster  had  seve- 
ral heads,  some  say  seven,  some  say  nine, 
and  others  fifty.  As  soon  as  oue  was  se- 
vered from  the  body,  an  equal  number 
would  grow  to  that  of  the  many  left,  unless 
fire  was  applied  to  the  wound :  its  venom, 
besides,  was  so  subtile  that  an  arrow  dipped 
into  it  occasioned  certain  death.  Hercules  1 
attacked  the  hydra  with  a  golden  scythe, 
and  successively  mowed  down  its  hideous  | 
heads,  whilst  his  nephew  Iolas,  who  had  1 


accompanied  him,  applied  the  firetopreveut 
their  growing  again.  Hercules,  after  hav- 
ing achieved  this  victory,  dipped  his  arrows 
into  the  blood  of  the  hydra. 

The  taking  of  the  wild  boar  of  Erymau- 
thus  was  his  third  labour.  Hercules  took 
it  up  alive  on  his  shoulders,  and  brought  it 
to  Eurystheus,  who  was  so  frightened  at  the 
sight  that  he  went  to  hide  himself  under  a 
brass  caldron. 

Eurystheus  next  wished  to  have  the  Me- 
nalean  hind  that  had  golden  horns  and  brass 
hoofs,  so  swift  in  the  race  that  no  one  could 
ever  overtake  it.  After  having  undergone 
great  fatigue,  Hercules  however  succeeded 
and  brought  it  to> Eurystheus,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  done  the  wild  boar  of 
Erymanthus. 

The  lake  Stymphalun,  in  Arcadia,  was 
infested  with  tremendous  birds,  whose 
wings,  heads,  and  beaks,  were  of  iron,  and 
whose  talons  were  uncommonly  crooked. 
Mars  himself  bad  trained  and  taught  them 
to  throw  iron  darts.  Hercules  was  com- 
manded to  rid  the  country  of  them.  By 
means  of  using  a  kind  of  kettledrums,  which 
he  had  received  from  Minerva,  he  enticed 
them  to  quit  the  woods,  where  they  had  re- 
treated, and  shot  them  with  his  arrows. 

He  uext  overpowered  a  bull  seut  by 
Neptune  against  Minos  II.  King  of  Crete. 
This  was  his  sixth  labour. 

Diomedes,  King  of  Thrace,  and  son  to 
Mars,  kept  fierce  horses  that  vomited  burn- 
ing flames.  He  used  to  feed  them  with 
human  flesh,  and  to  make  them  devour  such 
strangers  as  happened  to  fall  into  his  hands. 
Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  go 
and  attack  him.  He  did  so,  gave  him  to 
be  eaten  by  his  own  horses,  then  brought 
them  to  Eurystheus,  and  finally,  let  then* 
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loose  od  Moant  Olympus,  whore  they  were 
devoured  by  the  wild  beasts. 

Eorystheus  now  wished  for  the  girdle  of 
Hippolite,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  a  warlike 
race  of  women,  who  admitted  no  men 
amongst  them.  Hercules  killed  two  of  the 
Queen's  brothers  who  refused  to  grant  him 
a  passage  through  their  estates,  and  carried 
off  Hyppolite  as  a  prisoner,  after  having  de- 
feated her  army.  He  gave  her  away  to  bis 
friend  Theseus,  who  married  her,  and  who 
had  by  her  a  son  called  Hippolitus. 

Augeas,  King  of  El  is,  whose  stables  con- 
tained 3,000  oxen,  bad  not  been.cleansed 
for  thirty  years.  Hercules  undertook  this 
ninth  labour;  for  which  purpose  he  removed 
the  river  Alpbeus  from  its  bed  through  the 
stable,  which  had  the  desired  effect  But 
Augeas,  refusing  to  pay  the  salary  that  had 
been  agreed  upon,  Hercules  killed  him,  and 
plundered  his  capital.  He,  however,  re- 
stored the  estates  to  Phileus,  the  son  of  the 
late  King. 

Geryoo,  King  of  Erythia,  was  reckoned 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  world.  He 
was  a  giant  with  three  bodies,  who,  to  keep 
his  flocks,  and  especially  his  herds  of  oxen, 
had  a  dog  with  two  heads,  aud  a  dragon 
with  seven  :  Hercules  killed  the  giant  and 
his  monsters,  and  took  away  with  him  the 
oxen. 

The  eleventh  labour  of  Hercules  is  said 
to  have  been  his  carrying  off  the  golden 
apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides, 
but  that  as  we  have  already  stated,  was 
by  Perseus.  It  was  farther  said 
tli at  occasion  Hercules  had,  for 
a  moment,  supported  the  world  on  his 
shoulders  to  relieve  Atlas,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  changed  into  a  rock  by  that 
same  Perseus,  the  great-grandfather  of  Her- 
cules. But  such  contradictions,  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  mythology,  are  not  to 
create  surprise. 

The  twelfth  labour  of  Hercules  was  to 
carry  off  Theseus  from  hell. 

These  so  wouderfnl  labours,  however,  are 
only  a  part  of  the  exploits  that  were  attri- 
buted to  Hercules.  They  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  fill  up  the  most  prolonged  life-time 
of  several  heroes;  but  we  shall  only  refer 
•ur  readers  to  what  has  been  said  in  our 
introduction.  Thusj  be  exterminated  the 
Centaurs,  monsters  half  men,  half  horses, 
uho  had  ofteiidcdbim  at  the  time  of  his 


expedition  to  Erymsnthus.  He  killed  se- 
veral tyrants,  giants,  and  robbers,  and 
amongst  others,  Busiris,  King  of  Spain,  or 
of  Egypt,  who  caused  all  strangers  to  be 
slaughtered.  An  tee  us,  a  monstrous  giant* 
the  son  of  Neptune  and  of  Terra,  had  made 
a  vow  to  erect  a  temple  to  his  father,  com- 
posed of  human  skulls,  and  consequently 
murdered  all  whom  be  met  Hercules  at- 
tacked him,  but  having  perceived  that  when- 
ever he  had  thrown  him,  Terra,  his  mother, 
renewed  his  strength,  he  caught  him  in  hia 
arms  and  smothered  him.  To  those  mon- 
sters are  to  be  added  Hippocoon,  Eurytus, 
Periclimenus,  Erix,  Lycus,  famous  free- 
booters, most  formidable  in  those  times ;  aud 
Cacus,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  a  famous  robber, 
of  a  gigantic  height  half  a  satyr,  and  from 
whose  mouth  issued  torrents  of  smoke  and 
fire.  The  entrance  of  the  cave  wherein  he 
dwelt  exhibited  the  bloody  mangled  re- 
mains of  his  victims;  he  had  stolen  part  of 
the  oxen  which  Hercules  had  carried  away 
from  Geryon.  The  hero  loosened  the  rocks 
which  formed  the  cave,  fought  his  way 
through  the  flames  which  the  monster  vo- 
mitted,  and  choaked  him  with  his  powerful 
hands.  A  more  noble  victim,  Laomedon, 
King  of  Troy,  fell  under  the  blows  of  Al- 
cides  (a  surname  of  Hercules),  We  have 
stated  above,  that  Neptune,  incensed  at  the 
want  of  good  faith  of  that  Prince,  had  sent 
a  sea  monster,  to  which  Hesione,  his  daugh- 
ter, was  to  be  exposed.  Hercules,  on  his 
way  to  the  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece, 
undertook  to  destroy  the  monster,  and 
Laomedon  promised  him  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  and  some  horses  of  great  value. 
Hercules  did  kill  the  monster,  and  left  He- 
sione al  Troy,  the  same  as  the  horses,  in- 
tending to  fetch  them  on  his  return  and  to 
marry  the  Princess;  but  he  was  disappointed, 
and  only  met  from  Laomedon  with  insult- 
ing refusal.  Hercules,  to  be  revenged,  took 
aud  plundered  the  city  of  Troy,  killed  the 
perfidious  Laomedon,  and  gave  Hesione  in 
marriage  to  his  friend  Telamou. 

Hercules  also  rescued  Prometheus  from 
the  vulture  that  was  gnawing  his  liver.  He 
divided  the  two  mountains  that  have  since 
been  called  tin;  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  thus 
formed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  short, 
he  presumed  to  attack  Juno,  Pluto,  and  Sol; 
neither  could  Jupiter  overpower  him  at 
wrestling. 
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Hercules  is  said  to  have  had  a  great 
ber  of  wives ;  but,  at  auy  rate,  his  connubial 
adventure*  do  him  no  great  honour.  He 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  forbear  using  hi* 
powerful  anna,  and  to'  spin  like  a  vile  slave 
at  the  Feet  of  Omphale,  Queen  of  Lydia. 
The  number  of  his  children,  or  of  such  as 
boasted  of  being  bis  issue,  is  prodigious. 
His  death  was  tiie  result  of  the  jealousy  of 
Dejanira,  his  last  wife.  Hercules  had  gained 
that  Princess  for  whom  he  had  contended 
with  the  river  Ackelous.  On  his  return 
liome  he  was  prevented  from  proceeding  by 
a  large  river,  and  was  preparing  to  with- 
draw, when  the  Centaur  Nesj»u*,  offered  to 
carry  Dejanira  over,  but  he  had  scarcely 
reached  the  opposite  shore,  when  he  ran 
away  with  her.  Hercules  shot  him  with 
one  of  his  arrows  that  had  been  dipped  into 
the  blood  of  the  Leruan  hydra.  The  dying 
Centaur  gave  his  bloody  tunic  to  Dejanira* 
assuring  her  at  the  same  time,  that  if  ever 
Hercules  was  inclined  to  become  unfaithful, 
he  would  be  inviolably  attached  to  her,  pro- 
vided she  could  ouly  prevail  on  him  to  wear 
it.  Dejanira  credited  his  saying;  and  a 
short  time  after,  Hercules,  having  given  rise 
to  her  jealousy,  she  scut  him  the  fatal  pre- 
sent Hercules  received  it  with  great  satis, 
faction,  but  no  sooner  had  he  put  it  on  than 
he  felt  excruciating  pain,  which  made  him 
raving  mad  and  furious.  In  vain  did  be  at- 
tempt to  pull  off  the  fatal  tunic,  it  stuck  to 
his  skin,  which  be  tore  off  in  his  rage;  a 
cruel  inward  fire  devoured  htm  :  unable  to 
bear  such  tortures,  he  rooted  a  great  number 
of  trees  in  Mount  v£tna,  of  which  he  made 
a  pile,  on  which  he  laid  himself  down,  with 
his  club  and  the  skin  of  the  Nennean  lion. 
His  friend  Philoctetee,  at  his  request,  set  Are 
to  it,  and  inherited  bis  arrows. 

One  may  easily  imagine  that  Hercules 
after  his  death,  was  numbered  amongst  the 
Gods;  he  was  almost  universally  worship- 
ped.   It  has  been  even  stated  that  Jupiter, 


Gods,  which  he  modestly  refused,  as  the 
number  was  complete,  aud  he  wished  not  to 
disturb  an  v  one.  He  was  satisfied  in  obtain- 
ing the  hand  of  Hebe,  who  became  his  wife. 
Hercules  is  uniformly  r*| 


pernatural  :  he  always  wears  the  lion's  skin 
and  holds  his  club  iu  his  hand.  He  is  fre- 
quently crowned  with  wreaths  of  poplar,  a 


In 

descended  into  hell  ;  it  has  been  ssid,  that 
the  smoke  from  the  subterranean  empire  had 
blackened  the  exterior  surface  of  the  leaves, 
whilst  the  other  aide  retained  its  white  co- 
lour, a*  one  may  observe  by  looking  at  the 
tree. 

and  Dejanira  governed  several  states  of 
Greece,  and  were  the  Heraclides  so  cele- 
brated in  history. 

FAMILY  Or  AOBMOa. 

Agbnor,  the  second  son  of  Epapbius, 
reigned  in  Phoenicia.  He  had  three  sons, 
Phcenix,  Cadmus,  and  Cilix,  besides  a 
daughter  of  the  name  of  Euro  pa. 

Jupiter,  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  that 
Princess,  and  wishing  to  approach  ber,  me- 
tamorphosed himself  into  a  white  bull  of 
exquisite  beauty.  He  followed  her  steps, 
whilst  Europa,  in  the  midst  of  her  com- 
panions, was  gathering  flowers  on  the  sea 
The  mildness  of  the  animal  that 
to  invite  and  crave  ber  caresses  en- 
couraged her.  She  intimated  to  her  com- 
panions to  twine  garlands  to  deck  him  :  he 
|  appeared  to  understand  her  and  gently  laid 
down  at  her  feet :  in  her  wanton  gaiety,  she 
placed  herself  on  the  back  of  the  bull,  who, 
proud  of  the  precious  burden,  rose  gentjy, 
and  by  long  strides  soon  reached  the  sea 
shore  aud  plunged  into  the  waves.  Europa 
alarmed,  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  bull's 
horns.  Zephyrus,  who  recognised  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Gods,  swelled  her  veil  with  bia 
sweet  soft  breath,  and  accelerated  her  pro- 
gress; she  no  longer  heard  the  piercing 
shrieks  of  her  companions,  who  soon  lost 
sight  of  her.  Europa  landed  safely  in  the 
island  of  Crete,  where  we  shall  leave  her 
for  some  lime  to  return  to  the  rest  of  her 
family. 

Agenor,  distressed  at  the  loss  of  his 
daughter,  sent  bis  three  sons  in  her  pursuit, 
with  particular  injunction  not  to  appear 
before  him  without  bringing  her  back.  The 
three  brothers,  followed  by  a  party  of 
frieuds,  aud  uncertain  which  road  to  pursue, 
soon  separated.  Phcenix  went  into  Bithy- 
nia,  aud  not  finding  bis  sister,  he  settled 
there.  Cilix  did  the  same  In  Cilicia,  to 
which  he  gave  bis  name.  Cadmus  directed 
his  course  towards  Greece;  bis  researches 
proving  as  unsuccessful  as  those  of  his  bro- 
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then,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Dclpho.% 
to  know  where  he  was  to  settle,  and  was 
ordered  to  baUd  m  city  oo  the  spot  to  which 
an  ox  would  conduct  him.  lu  fact,  he  met 
with  an  animal  of  the  kind  that  served  him 
a*  a  guide,  and  brought  him  to  the  plat  e 
where  the  city  of  Thet>es  was  since  built. 
Cadmus,  prior  to  his  offering  the  usual  sa- 
crifices, sent  his  companions  to  fetch  some 
water  at  a  fountain  situated  in  a  wood,  sa- 
cred to  M  are,  where  a  dragoo  devoured  them 
all.  Cadmus  killed  the  monster,  but  being 
now  left  alone,  he  consulted  Minerva,  who 
advised  him  to  sow  the  teeth  of  the  dragon. 
He  obeyed,  and  instantly  saw  men  com- 


pletely armed  springing  from  the  earth,  who 
at  first  l>rgan  to  assail  him,  but  they  soon 
turned  their  rage  against  each  other,  and 
were  all  killed  except  five,  who  assisted 
Cadmus  in  founding  his.  city.  He  subse- 
quently married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children.  The  oracle  having  informed  him 
that  his  family  should  be  wretchedly  mise- 
rable, he  left  his  new  country,  uot  to  be  an 
eye-witness  of  their  distress,  and  retired  into 
lllyria,  wherein  his  old  age  he  was  changed 
into  a  serpent,  the  same  as  his  wife. 
(To  be  continued.) 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC, 

FBOM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  SELECTED   FROM   THE  BEIT 

AUTHORITIES* 


(Continued from  Vol  XVI.  pogeqig.) 

mo  sic  of  tsie  Hebrews.  |  during  the  civil  wars  among  the  latter,  no 

,  „,  „  ,  '  sciewe  was  brought  to  perfection  but  that 

Is  the  Jewish  Temple  we  find  a  great   of  war 

number  of  Levites  employed  wholly  in  sing- 1|  There  i8  |mw  dwjb{,  however,  but  that 
mg  and  playing  on  various  instrument*.  jl  Mie  i}m€  |||e  Hebrews  were  eminently 
Asaph,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  re-  ||  ia  mntk.  Job  U3/a>  ifl  .peaking 

nowned  musician  of  his  time;  he  was  also  jj  ^  tbe  worldly  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
a  composer,  as  may  be  seen  by  referriog  to  *Tbey  take  tbe  timbrel  and  kmrp,  and  re- 
the  Bible  translation  of  tbe  Psalms :  and  a  !|  ^  jn  |he  ^  inem.g€M:  •  i n'  ailotner 

performer  of  distinguished  abilities  appears  j  pa*^  oe  remarks,  "  My  harp  is  now 
to  have  been  placed,  in  David  s  time,  at  the  I  turwed  to  m^mi,^  awj  my  eroem  uoto 
bead  of  each  band  of  music.  ^  voice  of  the|n  t^t  weep.»   Which  evi- 

In  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Psalms  we  find  dent  I  y  alludes  to  funeral  music  :  for  such 
the  word  SeloJi  continually  occurring.  The  was  practised  amongst  the  Jews,  as  may 
Septuagint  says,  that  this  is  only  to  mark  a  j  be  seen  in  tbe  raising  of  Jairuss  daughter : 
pause  in  the  singing.  «  When  Jesus  came  in  and  saw  the  rain- 

A  passage  in  Dnniel,  shews  that  music  rtr«/*,"  ^  The  poorest  people  amongst 
was  much  cultivated  amongst  the  ChaL  the  Hebrews  never  engaged  less  than  two 
deans:  for  an  herald  cried  aloud,  when  be  flutes  and  one  sinKing  mourner  at  their  fu- 
ordered  the  worshipping  of  the  image  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up,  "  At  what 
time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute, 
krnrp,  enckbut,  pealtery,  dulcimer,  and  all 
kinds  of  music,"  fcc.  fcc. — Deau  ch.  iii. 

At  tbe  end  of  the  captivity  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Hebrews,  when  they  were  permitted 
by  Cyrus  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  when  the 
number  of  the  singers  and  players  on  in* 
who  had  been  instructed  under 
taken,  they  amounted  only  to 
two  hundred  men  and  women.  The  Jews 
soon  after  became  frequently  tributary  to 


n  era  I  s :  and  amongst  the  rich,  Josephus 
iuforms  us  that  the  ex  penc  e  of  funerals  was 
most  extravagant :   the  number  of  flute 

players  amounting  to  several  hundred.  In 
1  the  SMh  chapter  of  2d  Chronicle*,  we 
are  told,  that  singing  men  and  singing 
women,  lamented  through  every  age  the 
fate  of  Jos i alt. 

The  Hebrew  language  was,  no  doubt, 
very  unfavourable  to  vocal  music:  though 
now  many  fine  voices  are  distinguishable  in 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  yet  their  chauntiog 
hasa  clamorous,  aud  often  unpleasant  sound. 


the  Persians,  Syrians,  and  Romans:  andl  Neither  the  ancient  nor  modem  Jews  have 
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any  characters  peculiar  to  music,  so  that 
their  melodies  must  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  their  singers.  A  Hebrew  High  Priest 
assured  Doctor  Burney,  that  all  instru- 
mental and  even  vocal  performances  have 
been  banished  the  synagogue  ever  since  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  little 
singing  now  used  there  is  only  a  modern 
licence  and  innovation.  The  ouly  Jews 
who  have  a  regular  musical  establishment 
in  their  synagogue  are  those  of  Germany : 
'  these  preserve  a  certain  melody  in  their 
chaunts  which  is  supposed  to  be  extremely 
ancient:  at  Prague,  there  is  an  organ  in 
their  synagogue. 

DRAMATIC  MUSIC 

Innumerable  passages  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  prove  that  the  first  dramas 
of  the  Greeks  were  sung,  and  accompauied 
by  musical  instruments:  for  ail  were  m 
verse,  and  formerly  all  verse  was  sung,  par- 
ticularly that  which  was  intended  to  please 
and  amuse  the  public,  either  assembled  in 
audiences,  in  theatres,  or  iu  the  open  air. 

In  this  abridgement  of  musical  history, 
we  find  it  requisite  often  to  quote  the 
best  modern  writer  on  that  subject.  Doctor 
Burney:  he  justly  remarks, «  that  the  stage 
cannot  exist  without  exaggeration,  and  that 
those  who  think  it  unnatural  to  «»g  in  dis- 
tress, and  even  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
forget  that  music  is  a  language  that  can 
accommodate  its  tones  and  accents  to  every 
human  passion  or  sensation  :  and  that  the 
colouring  of  the  stage  must  be  higher  than 
that  of  common  life." 

«  The  mask,  this  learned  author  further 
informs  us,  was  called  by  the  Latins  persona, 
from  personare,  to  sound  through.  Hence 
the  term  Dramatis  Persona,  or  masks  of  the 
drama ;  which  words,  after  masks  ceased 
to  be  used,  were  understood  to  mean  persons 

of  the  drama." 
The  masks  above-mentioned  covered  the 


whole  of  a  person  singing  on  the  stage : 
and  a  wide  mouth,  we  are  informed  by  an 
Italian  writer,  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  aug- 
mented the  power  of  the  voice,  and  was 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  speaking  trum- 
pet. 

The  ancient  dramatic  writers  had  differ- 
ent kinds  of  nulos,  for  the  declamation  of  the 
actors  and  for  the  songs  of  the  chorus;  and 
Father  Menestrieris  of  opinion,  thatchaunt- 
ing  and  singing  in  church  service  was  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  manner  of  declaim- 
ing and  singing  in  public. 

The  Greek  dramas  consisted  of  soli- 
loquy, dialogue,  and  chorus  j  in  the  Latin 
comedy,  many  are  of  opinion  that  sueh  so- 
liloquies had  more  refined  melody  aud  ac- 
companiments than  the  dialogues,  and  that 
they  served  as  interludes.  The  comedies 
of  Terence  are  said  to  have  been  sung,  and 
that  one  Flaccus  was  the  composer.  Vol- 
taire declares  that  the  Italian  opera  has 
the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
Greek  dramas,  though  he  contends  that 
the  representation  of  the  latter  was  infi- 
nitely more  perfect. 

At  the  time  the  republic  of  Athens  was 
in  its  most  flourishing  state,  the  people 
were  so  devoted  to  public  spectacles,  that 
Plutarch  assures  us,  they  cost  them  much 
more  than  all  their  fleets  and  armies. 

The  performers  of  the  full  chorusses,  in 
the  time  of  the  famous  dramatic  writer 
iEschylus,  amounted  to  fifty  persons,  though 
a  law  passed  afterwards  to  reduce  their 
number  to  fifteeu.  The  great  chorusses 
were  generally  fourteen  in  number ;  and 
according  to  M.  Dacier,  the  versification 
a»d  melody  of  each  chorus  differed  from 
the  other;  and  was  so  distinguished,  that 
at  whatever  hour  a  person  entered  the 
Theatre,  he  could  discover  by  the  music  of 
the  chorus  what  part  of  the  drama  was 
then  being  represented. 

(To  he  continued.  J 


ANECDOTES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  FEMALES. 


ELIZABETH  CROMWELL. 

The  wife  of  the  Protector  Cromwell  was 
respectably  and  nobly  descended,  being  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier,  of  the 
same  family  as  the  ancient  Earls  of  Essex. 
She  is  described  as  a  woman  of  exalted 
spirit,  yet  the  greatest  housewife  of  her 


||  time :  it  always  being  said  of  her,  that  she 
was  as  capable  of  descending  to  the  kitchen 
with  propriety,  as  she  was  of  acting  in  her 
exalted  station  with  dignity ;  and  that  she 
as  deeply  interested  herself  iu  steering  the 
helm,  as  she  had  often  done  in  turning  tha 
II  spit ;  for  it  is  well  known,  she  was  as  - 
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it  ant  a  spur  to  her  husband,  in  the  career 
of  his  ambition,  as  she  had  been  to  her  ser- 
vants in  their  ouliuary  employments :  au 
Italian  author  assures  us,  that  Cromwell 
would  never  have  assumed  the  government 
if  it  bad  not  been  at  the  instigations  of  his 
wife.  Site  survived  Cromwell  fourteen 
year*,  and  at  the  time  of  the  restoration 
she  very  prudently  stole  out  of  town,  and 
hied  for  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  ob- 
scurity ;  it  is  asserted  by  a  respectable  au- 
thor that  she  ended  ber  days  in  Switzer- 
land. 


known  to  break  her  promise ;  but  in  com- 
mon conversation  she  never  paid  any  re- 
gard to  truth,  and  no  one  dared  to  repeat 
any  news  as  intelligence  which  she  told 
them.  Her  charity  was  ample,  aud  was 
the  effect  of  her  heart's  feelings  as  well  as 
her  hand ;  to  exercise  it  she  left  her  debts 
unpaid.  Her  piety  was  tinctured  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  on  particular  occasions  she  would 
retire  to  her  closet,  fast,  meditate,  and  pray, 
till  she  worked  up  her  spirit  to  a  degree  of 
rapture ;  and  then  she  would  regulate  the 
rule  of  her  conduct  by  the  first  text  of 
scripture  that  occurred  to  her,  and  which 
she  looked  upon  as  a  divine  revelation.  She 
would  frequently  fawu,  dissemble,  and 
prevaricate,  for  the  most  low,  and  often 
sinister  purposes :  and  she  was,  in  short, 
both  the  jest  and  admiration  of  all  her 
friends,  and  even  of  her  servants,  who,  ne- 
vertheless, declared  her  to  beoueof  the  best 
of  mistresses.  She  looked  on,  and  revered 
her  grandfather  as  a  most  consummate  hero 
and  dignified  saint. 

MRS.  CLAYPOLE. 

Or  a  far  different  character  was  this 
gentle,  and  truly  illustrious  female,  the  fa- 
vourite daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell :  the 
most  remarkable  incident  in  her  life  is,  that 


As  Cromwell  raised  himself  to  so  high 
a  pinnacle  of  greatness,  his  family  may  truly 
be  classed  amongst  the  illustrious  ;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  members  of  that  family,  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  mention  that 
extraordinary  woman  his  grandaughter, 
Bridget  I  ret  on,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Bendish,  Esq.  This  female  Ac 
sceiidant  resembled  him  more  than  any  one 
of  his  family,  both  in  countenance  and  cha- 
racter. On  some  occasions  she  appeared 
with  all  the  gorgeous  show  and  dignity  of 
a  Princess;  at  others  as  the  lowest  drudge, 
being  as  laborious  as  she  was  intelligent  in 
the  management  of  her  salt-works.  When 
she  had  completely  harassed  herself  with  'when  on  her  death- bed,  she  sent  for  her 
work,  she  cared  not  where  she  slept,  nor  ;  father,  upbraided  him  with  the  blood  he 
what  she  ate  or  drank.  Never,  in  one  in-  \  had  spilt,  and  spoke  for  some  time  with 
stance,  was  her  presence  of  mind  known  to  unconnnou  emphasis  on  his  cruelty  to  Dr. 
forsake  her;  and  she  was  an  utter  stronger  ,  John  Hewit,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be 
to  fear.  Her  residence  was  at  South-Town,  beheaded  for  collecting  money  for  the  un- 
arar  Yarmouth ;  and  sometimes,  after  a  day  fortunate  and  fugitive  King  Charles  11.  to 
of  bard  drudgery,  she  would  go  to  the  Yar- !•  support  him  in  his  exile.  Her  reiuon- 
mooth  Assembly,  where  the  loftiness  of  her1  stranccs  sunk  deep  on  the  mind  of  the 
manner,  and  superiority  of  her  understand- !  usurper :  his  conscience  took  the  alarm, 
ing,  never  failed  to  procure  her  honour  and  '  and  it  is  said,  he  never  enjoyed  peace  from 
respect.   On  no  one  occasion  was  she  ever   that  moment. 


CHARACTERS  OF  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  WOMEN. 


JIDITH,   SECOND  WIFE  OF  LOUIS  I,E 
DEBOHNAIRB. 

Judith  too  well  knew  her  empire 
•ver  the  mind  of  her  imbecile  husband, 
and  by  her  projects,  aided  by  Duke  -Ber- 
nard, to  whom  she  was  criminally  attached, 
she  sowed  disorder  and  misunderstanding 
amongst  all  those  powers  whom  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  King  to  attach  to  him.  Her 
Ho.  106.— Vol  XVII. 


son  Charles,  afterwards  King  Charles  the 
Bald,  was  theu<but  six  years  of  age. 

For  several  years  Iter  sole  ambition  was 
at  work  to  secure  the  aggrandizement  of 
her  son  ;  and  while  she  had  long  been  ab- 
sent from  her  husbaud,  the  love  of  Louis 
increased  towards  her :  at  her  return  she 
enjoyed  more  power  and  influence  than 
ever  at  court,  which  she  abused  as  usual" ; 
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endangering  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  re- 
pose of  the  best  of  husbands,  and  all  the 
rights  of  his  children  by  a  former  marriage, 
to  satisfy  her  ambitious  views  in  favour  of 
her  son  Charles;  and  to  this  effect  she 
fomented  the  misunderstanding  between 
Louis  and  his  eldest  son,  in  order  to  make 
him  declare  in  favour  of  Charles,  who  was 
crowned  by  his  father,  the  monarch  placing 
the  sword  by  his  side  with  his  own  hands, 
by  the  advice  and  with  the  approbation  uf 
all  the  nobles.  Judith  spared  nothing  in 
testifying  her  joy  ;  the  most  splendid  fetes 
were  given,  and  yet  the  happiness  of  this 
ambitious  woman  was  clouded  over  by 
Louis  Germanicus  having  seized  on  the 
states  of  Charles  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and 
Louis  wss  languishing  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 
After  the  death  of  Louis,  her  children  and 
those  by  the  first  marriage  of  the  King, 
were  ready  to  tear  each  other  in  pieces ; 
Iter  exorbitant  demands  for  her  son  ren- 
dered her  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
though  during  the  life  of  Louis  she  never 
lost  that  hold  she  had  of  his  affections. 

ANTOINETTE  DE   PONS,  MARCHIONESS  OF 
GUERCHEVILLE. 

To  this  beautiful  female  who  subdued 
the  heart  of  the  fickle  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
another  once  equally  lovely  in  person,  was 
obliged  to  yield,  and  give  up  for  ever  her 
once  infatuated  lover.  Brought  up  at  the 
polite  aud  effeminate  court  of  Henry  111. 
Antoinette  was  possessed  of  that  elegance 
and  courtly  ease  which  marks  the  well- 
born woman  in  every  station,  and  which 
low-born  wealth,  with  all  the  aids  of  finery 
and  show,  attempts  to  ape  iu  vain. 

Antoinette  had  contracted  the  etiquette 
of  court  politeness,  without  imbibing  any  of 
its  defects  ;  it  was  no  wonder  then  that  she 
triumphed  over  the  Countess  de  Guiche, 
who  had  scarce  appeared  twice  at  court. 
Young,  lovely,  aud  accustomed  to  admira- 
tion, the  virtue  of  Antoinette  had  yet 
triumphed  over  every  seduction  of  a  luxu- 


rious court;  it  is  not,  however* 
she  could  view  the  conquest  she  had 
over  the  heart  of  Henry  with  indifference. 
However,  her  triumph  did  not  so  far  be- 
wilder her  understanding  as  to  cause  her 
defeat.  The  King  continued  to  vanquish 
his  enemies,  but  made  no  decided  conquest 
over  the  mind  and  principles  of  the  Mar- 
chioness. This  caused  him  to  descend  to 
proposals  of  marriage,  but  Madame  de 
Guercheville  had  rectitude  and  judgment 
sufficient  to  point  out  to  him  Uie  absurdity 
of  such  a  step,  nor  was  she  more  moved  by 
these  proposals  than  by  any  others  which 
he  hud  employed  to  overthrow  her  scruples. 
The  passion  of  Henry  faucied  there  could 
be  no  impropriety  in  elevating  the  widow 
of  a  real  gentleman  to  the  throne;  but  this 
did  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of  a  woman 
of  such  a  character  as  the  Marchioness ; 
and  her  refusals  were  accompanied  with 
so  much  firmness  that  the  Kiug,  at  length, 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  inuti- 
lity of  his  pursuits. 

Henry,  touched  with  so  much  merit,  now 
sought  only  to  procure  for  Antoinette  a 
husband  worthy  of  such  a  treasure*  and 
accordingly  married  her  to  Charles  Du- 
plessis,  Seigneur  de  Liancourt,  afterwards 
Governor  of  Paris ;  and  told  his  bride,  that 
since  be  had  found  her  indeed  a  tWy  of 
honour,  she  should  be  appointed  to  be  that 
of  the  Queen  on  the  day  of  bis  marriage. 
He  did  not  forget  his  promise,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Guercheville  was  named  first  lady 
of  honour  to  Mary  de  Medicis.  She  went 
in  that  quality  to  receive  the  Queen  at 
Marseilles,  aud  followed  that  Princess  to 
Lyons. 

She  served  for  many  years  as  a  model 
aud  example  to  the  whole  court,  where  she 
was  cited  as  a  rare  proof  of  what  personal 
virtue  is  able  to  withstand  against  the  most 
insidious  and  attractive  temptations.  She 
died  universally  regretted  after  twelve 
years  of  widowhood. 
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ANECDOTE  Or  St.  DE  LA  FKUILLADE, 
GRAND  MARSHAL  OV  FRANCE  UNDER 
LOUIS  XIV. 

Being  very  plainly  clad,  the  Grand 
Marshal,  dispatched  from  the  Kiug  ou 


affairs  of  the  utmost  importance,  stopped 
at  Lyons  to  deliver  a  packet  from  bis  Ma- 
jesty to  the  Archbishop,  who  taking  the 
bearer  for  only  an  ordinary  person,  asked 
him  whether  there  was  any  thing  new  at 
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Paris  >— "  Green  pease,  my  Lord,"  replied 

this  year." — "  You  mistake  my  meaning, 
fnend,"  said  tlie  Archbishop;  "  what  were 
the  people  saying  when  you  left  Paris?" — 
"  My  Lord,"  answered  the  Marshal,  **  they 
were  toying  vespers.''— The  prelate  then 
fell  into  a  violent  passion,  saying,  M  How 
dare  you,  friend,  speak  thus  to  a  person  of 
my  quality?  Who,  and  what  are  you, 
that  you  dare  be  thus  insolent  ?  What  are 
people  pleaaed  to  call  you  r" — **  Why,  my 
Lord,'*  replied  the  Marshal  with  great 
sangfroid,  u  some  are  pleased  to  call  me 
frieud,  others  Monsieur,  and  the  King  calls 


qu  i  pro  quo. 

Whkm  the  Marquis  de  Vallevoir  was 
Governor  of  Sisterou,  the  double  meaning 
of  his  name  bad  once  nearly  cost  him  his 
life:  for  as  he  was  walking  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  town,  a  new  soldier,  who  was 
then  on  duty,  not  knowing  him,  saluted 
him, as  usual,  with  Quiva  /a,  who  goes  there? 
To  which  the  Governor  answered,  Valltroir. 
But  the  ceotioel  imagining  he  mrant  to 
make  a  jest  of  him  by  saying',  Va  U  voir, 
go  and  see,  immediately  discharged  his 
musket,  and  gave  the  General  a  very  severe 
woo ud  under  the  rib*,  which,  for 
his  life  to  be  despaired  of. 


AX  EC DOTE  OF  DR.  TOBIAS  6MOLLET. 

Dr.  Smollet  had  a  high  respect  for  the 
intuitive  discernment  and  discrimination  of 
the  fair.  He  often  said,  that  after  meu  had 
been  throwing  up  heaps  of  rubbish,  involv- 
ing a  subject  in  more  dense  obscurity,  a 
lady  with  one  sweep  ofber  vivacious  un- 
prejudiced mind,  clears  off  the  obst ruction, 
and  brings  the  moles  of  erudition  into 
cloudless  day.  The  Doctor,  who  detested 
all  incroaehments  on  civil  or  religions 
liberty,  once  nearly  lost  all  temper  with  a 
zealot  of  his  national  church,  extolling 
Calvin  and  John  Knox,  as  though  the  un- 
charitable violence  with  which  they  pro- 
pagated their  tenets  had  been  highly  meri- 
torious. The  well-meaning,  but  mistaken 
minister,  maintained  that  as  the  armies  of 
earthly  potentates  are  iu  duty  bonnd  to 
employ  all  means  to  vanquish  their  enemies, 
so  most  they  that  right  the  good  fight  of 
faith  call  forth  every  engine  of  power  to 


discomfit  the  unbelieving.  A  lady  who 
saw  the  disputants  growing  too  warm, 
closed  the  debate  by  observing :-— "  It  is 
very  true,  reverend  Sir,  that  the  military 
servants  of  temporal  monarch*  ought  to 
hazard  their  own  lives,  and  slay  their 
opponents  in  defence  of  royalty ;  but  permit 
me  to  ask,  do  they  not  in  thousands  un- 
sheath  the  sword  because  no  mere  mortal 
can  single-handed  encounter  a  host  ?  The 
Lord  of  hosts,  with  a  single  fiat,  can  an- 
nihilate his  presumptuous  foes ;  and  to  me 
it  seems  arrogance,  not  piety,  to  suppose 
the  Omnipotent  requires  our  feeble  aid." 

Dr.  Smollet  valued  these  few  words  as 
deciding  the  controversy  regarding  liberty 
or  constraint  of  conscience  with  more  lu- 
minous conviction  than  volumes  of  polemic 
divinity. 

ANKCDOTt  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

I 

That  tyranny  and  cruelty  can  jest  over 
their  victims,  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
usurper  Cromwell  i9  a  sufficient  proof.  A 
gentleman  oue  day  waited  on  this  hypocri- 
,  tical  fanatic  to  beg  a  lock  of  King  Charles's 
hair  for  an  honourable  lady— "Ah!  no, 
Sir,"  said  Cromwell,  shedding  at  the  same 
time  a  few  crocodile's  tears,  "  that  must 
not  b«i  for  I  have  sworn  to  him,  when  he 
was  liviug,  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head 
should  perish !" 

INTERESTING  DISCOVERY  OF  A  LOST 
CHILD. 

Though  the  heinous  crime  of  child- 
stealing  has  been  most  horribly  prevalent 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  and 
the  commencement  of  the  present,  yet  the 
following  anecdote  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  unknown  (although  it  was 
not  pronounced  as  it  ought  to  be,  felony 
deserving  of  death)  even  in  the  year  1739. 
When  Madame  de  Cambis,  the  wife  of  the 
French  Ambassador  at  that  period,  was,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  preparing  to  re- 
turn to  her  native  country,  she  had  the 
good  fortune  to  reclaim  a  child  that  had 
been  stolen  from  a  Praident  de  Parliament. 
About  two  months  before,  the  parent*  had 
sent  over  a  description  of  their  lost  child} 
and  one  day  as  Madame  de  Carobis's  wo- 
man was  crossing  the  hall  of  their  house 
she  saw  a  beggar  woman  at  the  door  with 
so  lovely  a  child  that  the  waiting-maid 
B  * 
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would  carry  it  up  to  the  Ambassadress. 
The  moment  that  lady  beheld  it  she  saw 
it  answered  -exactly  to  the  description  of 
the  President's  child}  and  though  it  was 
all  in  rags,  she  remarked  it  bad  on  its  head 
a  black  velvet  cap  curiously  embroidered, 
and  which  she  knew  to  be  French  work. 
On  examining  the  child  more  closely, 
she  also  discovered  a  mark  on  its  per* 
son  which  had  been  designated  in  the  de- 
scription. The  interesting  little  creature 
was  between  four  and  five  years  of  age, 
and  Madame  dc  Cambis,  deeply  affected, 
asked  her  if  the  beggar  woman  was  her 
mother? — M  Yes,"  said  the  child;  ?i  but  I 
had  another  mamma  once."— On  this  she 
retained  thcchild,«nd  its  parents  dispatch- 
ed one  of  their  family  to  EnjJaiid,  who 
knew  it  was  the  same  child  th&liad  been 
lost.  ^ 


duced  a  clock.  Encouraged  by  his  success 
he  proceeded  in  various  attempts,  and  in 
time  produced  an  automaton  which  played 
on  a  flutea 


ORIGIN    OF  THE    UNCOMMON    GENIUS  OF 
VAUCANSON  FOR  MECHANICS. 

When  very  young  this  extraordinary 
genius  used  frequently  to  atteud  his  mother 
.  to  confessiou,  and  while  she  was  weeping 
with  penitence,  the  poor  child  was  weeping 
with  weariness.  In  this  state  he  was  struck  ( 
with  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  t 
in  the  hall.    His  curiosity  was  roused ;  he  j 
approached  the  clockcase  and  examined 
the  mechanism.    He  projected  a  similar  j 
machine,  and  by  degrees  his  genius  pro-  | 


Handel  had  received  a  present  of  a 
dozen  of  excellent  champaigue;  the  quan- 
tity was  too  small  to  present  before  his 
friends,  he  therefore  reserved  the  delicious 
nectar  for  a  private  sip.  Some  time  after, 
a  party  of  friends  were  dining  with  him  ; 
he  longed  for  a  glass  of  his  champaign, 
but  could  not  think  of  a  device  for  leaving 
the  company.  Of  a  sudden  he  assumed  a 
musing  attitude,  and,  striking  his  forehead 
with  his  finger,  he  cried  out,  "  1  have  got 
one  tougkt !  I  have  got  one  fought  J"  (mean- 
ing thought).  The  company,  imagining 
that  he  had  gone  to  commit  to  paper  some 
divine  harmonious  idea,  saw  him  depart 
with  silent  admiration.  He  returned  to  his 
friends,  and  very  soon  he  had  a  second, 
third,  and  fourth  tought.  A  wag  suspect- 
ing the  frequency  of  St.  Cecilia's  call*,  fol- 
lowed Handel  to  an  adjoining  room,  saw 
him  euter  a  closet,  em  brace  1i  is  loved  cham- 
paign, and  swallow,  repeatedly,  doses  of 
the  divine  liquor.  The  discovery  commu- 
nicated infinite  mirth  to  the  company,  and 
Handel's  tought  became  very  soon  pro- 
verbial. 
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CEOnCE  ROM N  EY  (CONTINUED). 

It  was  at  Christmas,  U75,  that  Rom- 
ney  took  possession  of  his  house  iu  Caven- 
dish-square; he  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
his  health  much  improved,  and  his  art 
perfected  by  his  foreign  studies.  A  ner- 
vous irritability,  however,  so  common  in 
men  of  extraordinary  genius,  continually 
depressed  him,  and  damped  his  happy 
prospects :  he  trembled  at  the  idea  of  not 
finding  sufficient  business  to  support  him; 
but  his  friends  were  all  anxious  in  their 
endeavours  to  procure  him  full  employment 
The  late  Duke  of  Richmond  was  one  of  the 
first  sitters  to  him  after  his  return  from 
Italy,  and  his  Grace  ever  after  skewed  the 
kindest  solicitude  to  promote  the  artist  in 


the  line  of  his  profession.  Romney  loved 
honour  more  than  gold;  his  faucy  was 
creative,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  auatumv, 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  could  not  draw  the 
human  form  with  truth  in  all  its  various 
attitudes:  he  had  painted  faces  so  inces- 
santly that  to  paint  a  new  one  was  his  chief 
delight  Hence  the  portraits  he  produced 
were  innumerable ;  and  it  was  his  favourite 
object  to  paint  a  series  of  them  from  the 
countenance  of  the  philanthropic  Howard. 
He  was  also  singularly  happy  in  the  like- 
nesses he  took  of  the  great  historian  Gib- 
bon; and  his  portrait  of  him  is  infinitely 
better  than  thai  taken  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, because  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
Gibbon's  mind  shines  through  the  coun- 
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IS 


which  nature  had  given  him,  and 
,  taken  in  the  mass,  exhibited  no- 
thing of  that  brilliant  genius  of  one  of  the 
first  historians  in  the  world. 

Lord  Thurlow  used  sportively  to  say, 
*  Reynolds  and  Romney  divide  the.  town; 
1  am  of  the  Romuey  faction."  His  Lord- 
ship  was  painted  by  both  these  eminent 
artists,  when  Chancellor,  at  full  length, 
and  both  painters  did  him  equal  justice. 


reflected  on  his  own  disposition,  the 
he  found  it  better  for  him  to  set  bouuds  to 
his  passion  to  popularity;  but  he  often 
lamented  the  fetters  of  his  profession,  and 
without  reflecting  on  long  continued  habit, 
and  how  firmly  she  holds  her  sway  over 
human  pursuits,  he  pleased  himself  with 
the  idea  of  one  day  shaking  off  bis  shackles. 
His  mind  was  never  enslaved  by  the  gold 
he  gained,  he  threw  money  away  as  rapidly 
But  Lord  Thurlow  had  a  great  personal  as  he  acquired  rt  His  pleasure  was  real 
regard  for  Romney ;  he  was  always  de-  and  infinite  in  painting  a  new  face,  ex- 
of  encouraging  painting,  aud  ex-  ;  elusive  of  pecuniary  consideration,  and  his 
a  strong  desire  that  Romney  would  uear*  w™  *>  ■ympathetic  that  if  he  had 
ite  a  picture  for  him  of  the  storv  of  raade  a  resolution  not  to  take  another  fresh 
Orpheus  and  Eur}  dice,  from  Virgil  ;  but  ;  portrait,  yet  a  lover  requesting  that  of  his 
Romney,  despairing  of  pleasing  his  patron,  beloved,  a  mother  that  of  her  darling  child, 
never  began  the  picture.  This  did  not  i  wou'd  melt,  in  a  moment,  his  resolves, 
lessen  bis  Lordship  s  esteem  for  the  artist  I     lo  the  ,ale  Alderman  BoydeU 

of  whom  he  purchased  those  four  sweet  \'  oP«0ed  au  h,«h  occupation  to  the  painters 
pictures  of  Serena,  from  Mr.  Hayley's  cf  tni*  country,  by  the  important  project  of 
charming  poem.  The  Triumph*  of  Temper.  \  ■ lue  Shakespeare  Gallery.  The  professional 
In  the  autumn  of  1784,  Romney  paid  this  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  Romney  kindled 
elegant  author,  and  the  painter  s  best  bio-  a*  the  idea,  and  in  the  moat  liberal  manner 
grapher,  a  visit  at  Earth  am  ;  where  he  |  be  immediately  offered  to  devote  hb  powers 
charmed  every  one  by  displaying  the  ver-  j, to  a  project  which  must  iuterest  ever  lover 
satility  of  his  talents,  and  shewing  his  skill  ;  of  the  arts  in  Knglaud. 
in  sculpture  as  well  as  in  painting.  Mr.  i  lu  one  of  Romney  a  autumnal  visits  to 
Hayley  had  formed  a  rustic  grotto  as  an  j !  Larthain,  Mr.  Hayiey  exhorted  him  to 
entrance  to  a  sequestered  walk ;  and  it  |  ^udy  and  paint  some  very  striking  scene 
was  his  wish  to  render  it  a  sort  of  modest  from  the  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great, 
mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  i  a,,d  to  lt  ag  a  prese  nt  to  the  Empress 
Thornton.  Romuey  was  charmed  with  the  \  \  Catharine.   The  idea  pleased  the  painter, 


idea,  aud  modelled  a  little  figure  of  Afflicted 
Friendship,  in  the  form  of  a  reclining  fe- 
male, to  rest  on  a  sepulchral  vase.  The 
figure  waa  elegant,  and  its  expression 
powerfully  pathetic ;  but  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Hayley,  **  it  perished  in  that  de- 
structive neglect  by  which  my  overbusied 
friend  was  too  apt  to  injure,  and  demolish, 
a  multitude  of  his  various  projected  works." 
The  business  of  painting  portrait*  so  in- 
creased, that  he  could  scarce  find  a  few 
minutes  of  leisure,  except  when  the  decline 
of  day  prevented  bis  distinguishing  his 


timid  reserve  with  an  enterprising  ardor; 
he  bad  much  ambition,  but  wanted  that 


but  that  of  painting  from  Shakespeare  was 
much  more  alluring  to  his  imagination; 
for  no  one  had  a  more  keen  perception  of 
the  powers  of  that  wonderful  poet  than 
Romney. 

Mr.  Pitt  sat  to  him  in  July,  1783 :  and 
such  was  the  speed  aud  popularity  of 
Romney  s  pencil,  that  he  painted  at  the 
rate  of  a  portrait  a  day.  In  executing  some 
of  his  fancy  pictures  he  had  the  advantage 
of  studying  the  features  and  mental  cha- 
racter of  a  lady  on  whom  nature  had  lavish* 
ed  singular  beauty  and  talents,  and  she 
became  the  favourite  model  of  Romney, 
for  whom  the  lady,  in  return,  felt  the  moat 
filial  affection  and  esteem.  This  was  the 
oilee  highly  celebrated  Lady  Hamilton: 


mild   wisdom  and    conciliating   manner  i  her  features  could  exhibit  every  feeling  of 


which  raised  Reyuolds  to  bis  high  and  well 
merited  dignity:  the  hasty  disposition  of 
Romney  would  have  rendered  him  dis- 
tracted in  such  a  situatiou ;  the  more  he 


nature,  and  the  progression  of  every  senti- 
ment with  the  most  bewitching  expression. 
Romney  took  delight  in  the  command  she 
her  flexible  feature*,  and 
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she  felt  gratified  in  serving  him  for  a  mo- 
del. The  first  picture  he  took  of  her  was 
as  Circe,  a  full  length.,  with  her  magic 
wand.  From  the  same  exquisite  model  he 
drew  a  Calypso,  a  Magdalen,  a  Wood 
Nymph,  a  Bacchante,  the  Pythian  Priestess, 
and  a  St.  Cecilia,  with  an  admirable  paint- 
ing of  Sensibility. 

i*  lu  the  year  1787,  Romney  visited  Wind* 
sor,  to  take  a  fresh  survey  of  the  Cartoons 
of  Raphael,  in  order  to  aid  his  spirit  in 
great  undertakings  :  in  this  year  he  reduced 
the  numbers  of  those  who  wished  to  sit  to 
him,  that  be  might  advance  more  rapidly 
in  his  grand  undertaking  of  Shakespeare, 
whom  Lord  Thurlow  advised  him  to  read 
before  he  attempted  to  paint  him.  He  took, 
however,  a  lodging  at  Hampstead,  as  the 
air  of  London  depressed  his  spirits,  and  he 
only  went  to  town  to  prosecute  his  busi- 
ness: the  subjects  that  occupied  his  pencil, 
were  studies  on  canvas  from  Shakespeare, 
and  he  past  the  best  part  of  every  morning 
in  advancing  his  great  picture  from  The 
TtmprsL  The  relief  of  mind  he  enjoyed 
on  delivering  this  splendid  performance  to 
the  candour  or  severity  of  the  public  was 
equal  to  the  anxious  labour  he  bestowed  on 
it :  this  picture  enchants,  yet  does  not  ab- 
solutely satisfy  the  mind  :  nevertheless,  it 
has  all  the  dignity  aud  grace  of  Shakes- 
peare's favourite  characters. 

Romney  soon  after  took  another  excur- 
sion to  France,  forgetting  not  that  his  chief 
motive  was  to  improve  himself,  by  inspect- 
ing the  fittest  pictures  that  could  be  found 
in  that  kingdom.  David  and  Grouse  were 
the  chief  Gallic  painters  at  that  time,  and 
the  former  attended  Romney  and  bis  friends 
in  their  visit  to  the  Luxembourg  Gallery : 
the  splendour  of  Rubens  did  not  make  them 
blind  to  the  transcendent  merit  of  David, 
aud  they  admired  with  enthusiasm  the 
works  of  this  great  and  superior  artist  of  the 
present  century. 

The  travellers  returned  home  through 
Normandy,  crossing  the  water  from  Dieppe 
to  Brighton,  without  any  remarkable  oc- 
currence during  their  short  voyage:  but 
after  their  arrival  in  England,  the  nervous 
afflictions  of  Romney  became  more  poig- 
nant, aud  threw  a  gloom  over  his  mind, 
which  continually  filled  it  with  doubt  and 
apprehension:  bis  health  thereby  became 
so  impaired,  that  it  required  all  the  soothing 


I  consolations  of  friendship  to  bring  his  miud 
!  to  any  degree  of  tenq>er .  he  lived  under 
the  frequeut  and  hypochondriacal  dread  of 
his  talents  utterly  deserting  him ;  but  an 
unexpected  incident  occurred  which  raised 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  artist :  the  beau- 
tiful Emma  H  ,  whom  he  had  so  often 

painted  with  admiration  and  delight*  sur- 
prised him  most  agreeably,  one  morning, 
in  a  Turkish  habit,  attended,  in  this  friendly 
visit,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

She  announced  to  the  delighted  paiuter, 
who  had  ever  evinced  towards  her  the  most 
fatherly  affection,  her  splendid  prospect  of 
soon  becoming  the  wife  of  Sir  William, 
and  of  accompanying  him  to  the  court  of 
Naples. 

He  painted  from  this  admirable  model 
his  Joan  of  Arc,  the  expression  of  whose 
couuteuance  is  most  admirable :  the  head  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  fittest  he  ever  painted. 

When  his  two  kind  friends  quitted  Lou- 
don for  Naples,  he  drew,  before  their  de- 
parture, as  many  pictures  as  be  possibly 
could,  from  Lady  Hamilton;  but  in  fiuish- 
,ing  so  many  figures  from  this  charming 
model,  he  had  laboured  beyond  his  strength, 
and  his  health  was  considerably  impaired : 
the  sea  air  contributed  much  to  his  resto- 
ration. 

In  1791,  be  paiuted  the  Robin  Gwnlfel- 
low  of  Shakespeare,  flying  on  a  cloud,  and 
crowned  with  a  cbaplet  of  the  flower 
that  Obertm  bad  commissioned  him  to  find 
this  painting  did  the  artist  infinite  honour: 
but  with  au  anxious  desire  to  employ  him- 
I  self  in  painting  on  a  larger  scale,  he  occu- 
;  pied  his  fancy  with  the  hanquet  scene  in 
Macbeth,  though  he  never  made  any  pro- 
gram this  picture.  In  the  spring  of  1792, 
he  began  that  much  admired  picture  of 
Milton  and  his  daughters ;  aud  this  year 
seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  influence  on  the 
fancy  of  Romney.  The  decease  of  that 
great  painter,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  that 

bitiou :  he  determined  on  having  a  commo- 
dious painting-room  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  London, 
and  bad  it  in  contemplation  to  form  a  do- 
mestic academy  for  the  advantage  of  juve- 
nile artists;  from  the  peculiar  ardour  of 
his  feelings  be  was  too  apt  to  persevere  in 
labour  to  •  dangerous  excess;  and  this 
energy  was  particularly  manifested  in  the 
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,  when 

be  was  usually  pressed  to  finish  many  pic- 
tures, and  when  the  hot  weather  rendered 
exertion  most  fatiguing. 

It  wsls  a  favourite  object  of  Romney's  am- 
bition to  place  some  production  of  his  pencil 
in  the  magnificent  villa  of  Petworth  ;  its 
nook  possessor,  in  a  future  year,  received 
and  treated  him  as  a  friend,  and  offered  to 
have  a  warm  bath  of  sea  water  always  pre- 
pared for  him  when  he  v  isited  Petworth. 


Id  the  commencement  of  the  year  1794, 
Romney  began  to  exercise  his  pencil  in  the 
higher  province  of  his  art :  the  tenderness 
and  sublimity  of  Milton  were  equally  the 
objects  of  his  admiration  :  his  plan  was  to 
paint  three  pictures  where  Satan  was  the 
hero,  and  three  of  Adam  and  Eve;  but  he 
was  too  conscious  of  that  excessive  awe 
which  he  felt  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  he 
could  uot  forbear  jesting  on  bis  own  timidity-. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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LETTER  IX. 
My  dear  Caroline, — In  my  last  I 
introduced  to  your  notice  those  animals 
which   are   remarkable    for    bulk  and 
strength ;  amongst  which  may  be  classed 

THE  BUFFALO. 

The  wild  buffalo  is  a  native  of  India  :  he 
is  extremely  fierce,  and  seems  to  regard 
every  living  object  with  disdain,  conscious 
of  his  great  strength:  his  courage  is  such, 
that  he  will  attack  eveu  a  whole  group  of 
elephants  going  for  fodder}  indeed,  the 
whole  race  of  buffalo*,  whether  wild  or 
tame,  have  all  an  eye  expressive  of  mis. 
chief. 

The  buffalo  is  impatient  of  heat,  though 
bora  in  such  a  sultry  climate  ;  he,  there* 
fore,  wallows  all  day  in  those  stagnate  pools, 
which  are  found  in  such  quantities  near  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bengal.  As  well  as  ele- 
phants, the  buffalo  quickly  scents  a  tiger : 
and  it  is  one  of  the  Oriental  sports,  to  keep 
buffalo*  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  them 
to  tigers;  in  which  combat  the  tiger  is 
always  worsted.  The  female  buffalo  gives 
a  great  quantity  of  milk,  which,  though 
extremely  rich,  yields  a  very  poor  kind  of 
butter.  Buffalo  beef  is,  perhaps,  the  very 
worst  of  meat,  in  whatever  way  it  is  i 
dressed;  it  is  seldom  fat,  but  hard  and 
rank.  The  hide  is  very  substantial,  and 
w  hen  well  tanned,  proves  equal  to  every 
purpose  of  ox  and  bull  hides. 

Our  good  and  beneficent  neighbour's 
park,  thai  of  Lord  D— — ,  has  often  arrest 
«d  your  notice,  when  we  have  wandered 
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no  psrk  better  filled  in  this  country  with 
deer  than  that  of  his  Lordship:  1  will, 
therefore,  without  further  preface,  proceed 
in  giving  you  some  account  of  the  stag 
kind. 

THE  STAC. 

This  animal,  by  his  elegant  form,  his 
light,  yet  firm  structure,  his  flexible  and 
nervous  limbs,  his  height,  swiftness,  and 
strength,  and  particularly  by  the  antlers 
which  decorate,  in  a  roost  majestic  maimer, 
his  head,  bears  a  distinguished  rank 
amongst  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  which 
he  seems  formed  not  only  to  animate,  but 
to  ornament  Innocent  and  peaceful  as  he 
is,  he  cannot  yet  find  mercy  from  mankind, 
who  not  only  persecute  him  for  their 
amusement,  but  have  brought  the  hunting 
of  him  into  a  perfect  science. 

Hunting  of  the  stag  is  like  the  art  of 
war.  Like  that  destructive  avocation,  this 
exercise  requires  a  kind  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, which  is  ouly  to  be  acquired  by  ex- 
perience. To  be  a  proficient  in  horse- 
manship as  in  arms,  seems  to  be  indispen- 
sably necessary  both  to  the  hunter  and  the 
warrior.  Address,  bodily  strength,  habitual 
motion,  and  fatigue,  are  equally  requisite 
to  hunting  as  to  war.  To  conquer  the 
stag,  men,  horses  dogs,  are  all  put  in 
requisition,  and  their  motions,  stratagems, 
and  science,  seem  to  have  the  same  end. 

The  hunting  of  the  stag  is  attended  with 
great  ex  pence,  and,  in  many  countries,  on 
that  account,  furnishes  only  a 
nobles  and  Princes. 

The  horn  of  this 
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quality,  and  its  skin  furnishes  us  wtih 
a  kind  or  leather  that  is  both  soft  and 
durable. 

THE  ROE-BUCK. 

If  this  animal  is  not  of  quite  so  noble  a 
height  as  the  stag,  las  form  is  much  more 
round  and  elegant;  and  he  is  far  superior 
in  grace  and  sprightliness.  All  his  motions 
are  quick  and  lively :  his  courage  is  equal 
to  his  vivacity,  and  he  bounds  over  the 
plains  with  grace  and  agility ;  thus,  by  a 
rapid  course,  he  knows  how,  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner,  to  escape  from  threatened 
danger.  His  countenance  is  pleasing,  his 
eyes  are  beautiful,  and  his  coat  always 
clean  and  shining.  He  is  generally  found 
amongst  the  young  plantations  of  thick 
woods;  he  is  of  a  very  domestic  nature; 
the  father,  mother,  and  little  ones,  which 
are  called  fawns,  living  always  together, 
united  by  the  fondest  ties  of  affection,  and 
they  are  always  found  walking  together  in 
company. 

The  flesh  of  the  roe  is  always  reckoned 
the  best  venison,  and  their  skins,  when 
dressed,  are  sold  at  a  high  price,  under  the 
name  of  doe-skin. 

THE  REIN-DEER. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lapland  are  not 
blessed  with  those  comforts  that  we,  in 
more  temperate  climes,  enjoy.  From  the 
vivifying  orb  of  day  they  receive  only  a 
few  oblique  rays,  scarce  sufficient  to  im- 
part warmth  to  the  earth,  which  there 
remains  entirely  covered  with  snow  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year.  They  are  unac- 
quainted both  with  spring  and  autumn,  and 
their  summer  affords  no  other  verdure  than 
briars,  juniper  berries,  and  moss.  They 
are  not  blessed  with  our  fine  pastures,  or 
with  our  useful  auimals :  but  nature,  boun- 
tiful to  all  her  children,  seems,  in  having 
bestowed  on  the  Laplanders  the  reindeer, 
to  have  compensated  for  every  other  pri- 


vation. Light  as  it  is  diligent,  this  quad- 
ruped serves,  like  the  horse,  to  draw  car- 
riages, carry  burthens,  and  it  performs, 
with  ease,  thirty  leagues  in  a  day.  The 
female  is  a  substitute  both  for  the  cow  and 
ewe  ;  furnishing  a  rich  and  nutritive  milk, 
which  forms  the  chief  nourishment  of  the 
inhabitants,  both  as  food  and  beverage, 
for  from  it  is  made  most  excellent  cheese. 
The  flesh  of  the  reindeer  is  excellent  eat- 
iug ;  the  skin,  well  covered  with  thick 
hair,  serves  the  Laplander  with  different 
articles  of  clothing ;  when  stripped  of  it* 
hair,  it  becomes  a  supple  aud  durable  lea- 
ther, of  which  they  make  gloves,  waist- 
coats, aud  belts  of  unrivalled  workman- 
ship. The  Laplanders  also  make  use  of 
the  bowels  and  sinews  of  the  reindeer  for 
thread ;  and  even  to  the  very  bones,  hoofs, 
and  antlers  of  this  animal,  there  is  not  a 
single  part  but  what  is  of  use  in  various 
ways. 

Lapland  contains  both  wild  reindeer 
and  those  that  are  domesticated  :  the  first 
are  only  to  be  found  on  the  mountains, 
the  latter  are  brought  up  in  flocks,  either 
in  the  plains  or  stables,  and  constitute  the 
sole  fortune  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  wealth 
of  a  person  being  generally  calculated  from 
the  number  of  reindeer  he  possesses :  the 
richest  have  generally  a  thousand  of  these 
animals ;  and  the  poor  have,  at  least,  as 
many  as  ten  or  twelve. 

The  temperature  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  coldest  of  the  northern  countries 
is  that  only  under  which  the  reindeer  cau 
exist  a  warmer  climate  would,  no  doubt, 
be  fatal  to  them. 

1  will  now,  my  dear  Caroline,  close  this 
letter,  and  dismiss  the  larger,  and  more  fe- 
rocious animals ;  giving  you  a  decription, 
in  my  next,  of  those  which  are  indigenous 
to  our  owu  climate,  and  more  universally 
known. 

Awn  a. 


INTERESTING  EXTRACTS  FROM  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


CUARACTER  OF  MARK  ANTHONY. 

Anthony  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  who  traced  back  their  ancestry  to 
Hercules.  To  a  beautiful  countenance  he 
added  gaiety,  elegance,  and  majesty ;  a 


sprightly  wit,  manly  eloquence,  and  un- 
exampled valour.  Born  with  strong  pas- 
sions, to  which  he  had  given  the  reins  in 
his  early  youth,  and  living  in  the  most 
profligate  period  of  Rome,  he  had  suffered 
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bis  mind  to  become  the  seat  of  anarchy, 
from  its  being  equally  composed  of  those 
good  and  bad  qualities  which  render  man 
an  enigma  to  posterity,  though  the  wonder 
of  the  age  in  which  he  may  have  lived. 
History  represents  Anthony  as  a  being 
liberal  as  he  was  rapacious,  sensible  as  ri- 
diculous, beneficent  yet  cruel  at  the  same 
time,  generous  yet  vindictive ;  aud  to  crow n 
all,  firm  and  truly  great  in  the  hour  of 
misfortune,  but  equally  light  and  vain  in 
that  of  prosperity. 

In  depicting  this  contradictory  character, 
it,  nevertheless,  behoves  the  historian  to 
record,  also,  that  Anthony  was  a  lover  of 
virtue,  if  he  had  but  found  a  virtuous  beiug 
iu  the  first  object  of  his  attachment ;  for  he 
was  by  nature  frank  and  easy,  and  his  will 
ever  submissive  to  those  he  loved.  But  in 
early  youth  he  contracted  vicious  habits  iu 
bis  connections  with  his  friend  Curio;  aud 
his  wife  Fulvia,  who  was  the  widow  of 
Clovis,  the  most  seditious  of  all  the  Romans, 
taught  him  to  set  no  bounds  to  bis  ambi- 
tion :  it  was  through  their  instigations  that 
Cicero  was  put  to  death. 

Such  was  Mark  Anthony,  who  first  took 
upon  himself  to  avenge  the  death  of  Julius 
Ccesar,  uho  had  been  his  most  intimate 
friend,  who  rekiudled  the  torch  of  civil  war 
in  his  country ;  and  who,  after  having  va- 
liantly and  happily  fought  for  the  cause  that 
he  had  espoused,  was  obliged  to  share  the 
empire  with  his  cowardly  but  wary  con- 
federate Octavius. 

Scarce  was  Anthony  arrived  in  Asia  than 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  obse- 
quious Kings,  if  we  may  call  such  wretches 
Kings,  who  kissed  the  yoke  that  oppressed 
them.  Some  presented  themselves  with 
the  constancy  of  friends,  others  with  the 
anxiety  of  newly  subdued  enemies.  As 
amongst  this  last  number  Anthony  expect- 
ed to  find  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  who, 
although  rendered  famous  by  having  in- 
spired Julius  Caesar  with  the  roost  violent 
passion,  had  yet  given  assistance  to  the 
murderers  of  that  illustrious  man;  Anthony 
was  incensed  at  her  absence,  and  ordered 
her  to  appear  in  person  to  receive  the  sen- 
tence already  passed  in  his  heart  against  j 
ber,  but  which,  at  length,  fell  heavily  on 
h  nts€  1  f 

Cleopatra  knew  too  well  the  power  of 
N*\Q<k-VoLXVir. 


ber  charms,  to  doubt  one  moment  the  effect 
tbey  would  have  on  a  character  like  that 
of  Mark  Anthony.  Experience  had  taught 
her  that  every  perfection  of  mind  aud  body 
were  not,  however,  sufficient  always  to  fix 
the  heart  of  a  lover:  both  Julius  Ctcsar 
and  the  sou  of  Poiupey  had  broken  the  fet- 
ters in  which  she  formerly  held  them.  This 
double  mortification  put  her  on  the  device 
of  engaging  Anthony  in  the  interest  with 
which  she  intended  to  inspire  him :  it  was 
for  this  she  sailed  down  the  Cvdiius,  habit- 
ed like  Venus,  and  for  this  she  took  those 
divers  forms  of  seducing  versatility  which 
wou  the  too  easy  heart  of  Anthony,  for  she 
had  always  loved  his  rank  better  than  his 
persou. 

On  the  death  of  Fulvia,  his  wife,  Anthony 
married  Oct  a  via,  the  sister  of  Octavius;  a 
■  Princess  iu  her  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  as 
j  remarkable  for   beauty  as  for  virtue  and 
accomplishments.    His  marriage  with  ber 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  acclama- 
tions of  joy  among  the  Romans,  who  looked  - 
ii|>oii  it  as  a  presage  for  putting  an  end  to 
those  long  and  cruel  dissensions  which  had 
I  subsisted  between  their  rulers. 

A  year  bad  scarcely  elapsed  since  this 
marriage,  during  which  Anthony  had  lived 
at  Rome  as  a  nood  citizen,  when  he  began 
to  languish  after  the  vain  ostentation  aud 
etfemiuate  luxuries  of  Asia,  and  taking 
Oclavia  with  him,  he  departed  for 
Athens. 

Anthony  could  not  behold  again  this 
sacred  abode  of  the  Muses  which  he  hsd 
inhabited  iu  the  early  age  of  innocence, 
without  joy  and  transport.  His  heart,  fired 
with  the  dear  remembrance,  sought  to  ob- 
tain true  pleasure  in  those  tranquil  bowers 
where  wisdom  was  taught,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  banished  all  his  vaiu  and  vicious 
habits ;  but  while  this  happy  change  was 
the  admiration  of  all  those  who  had  blush- 
ed at  his  former  weaknesses  and  disorders, 
and  while  he  was  rendering  himself  every 
day  dearer  to  his  soldiers,  the  demon  of 
jealousy  was  tormenting  both  Octavia  and 
Cleopatra;  one  was  enraged  to  find  her 
rival  so  superior  in  outward  charms,  and 
the  other  at  the  known  superiority  of  the 
Queen  of  Egypt  in  power  and  experience. 
Octavia  awakened  from  a  dream  of  delight 
to  a  fatal  reality;  yet  Anthony  could  not 
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be  blind  to  the  virtues  of  his  wife,  nor  deaf 
to  her  solicitations:  these  triumphed  for  a 
time ;  but  soon  the  irretrievable  relapse  of 
Anthony  caused  them  to  part  never  to  meet 
again. 

Those  only  who  have  truly  loved  can 
form  an  idea  of  Octavia's  feelings  at  this 
separation.  No  sooner  was  Anthony  ar- 
rived in  that  part  of  the  world  where  his 
vices  had  before  reigned  uncontrolled,  than 
he  broke  off  all  restraint  under  the  standard 
of  a  passion  which  by  many  is  misnamed 
love.  Cleopatra  was  sent  for,  and  easily 
appeased  by  immense  gifts  and  by  those 
honours  she  ill  deserved.  Since  that  pe- 
riod every  action  of  Anthony  was  marked 
by  some  uew  folly,  every  shameful  step  he 
took  accelerated  his  ruin  ;  his  misconduct 
during  the  Parthian  war  was  too  remark- 
able to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  especially 
as  it  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
difference  of  a  virtuous  attachment,  and 
that  passion  which  is  inspired  ouly  by 
vice. 

Never  had  any  nation  so  well  chastised 
the  Romans  as  the  Partisans.  Croesus, 
w  ho  with  difficulty  escaped  falling  in  the 
general  carnage,  was  able  to  save  one  of 
the  yet  remaining  engles  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  These  famous 
standards,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  the  Ro- 
man name,  had  not  yet  been  recovered  ; 
for  Julius  Ca?sar,  who  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  warrior  capable  of  undertaking  this 
exploit,  was  killed,  and  the  civil  war  which 
eusued  had  suspended  the  misplaced  resent- 
ment of  a  people  who  arrogantly  deemed 
the  most  just  resistance  a  crime. 

As  Anthony  had  always  affected  to  imi- 
tate this  hero,  whose  power  be  had  shared 
w  ith  Octavius,  he  gloried  in  having  this 
expedition  annexed  to  his  government  of 
Asia,  and  in  which  he  had  partly  succeeded 
through  the  valour  of  his  Lieutenant  Veil- 
tidius;  who,  although  without  being  able 
to  obtain  the  desired  restitution,  had  gained 
a  considerable  victory  over  the  enemy. 

It  was  to  avail  himself  of  this  first  ad- 
vantage, that  Anthony  had  quitted  Italy 
and  his  amiable  consort  so  suddenly ;  hav- 


ing often  boasted  of  being  able  to  make  the 
Parthians  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

Prompted  rather  by  the  fear  of  shame 
than  by  the  love  of  glory,  he  tore  him- 
self from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra;  and  with 
a  heart  weakened  by  his  effeminacy,  and 
a  mind  disordered  by  his  passions,  he 
took  the  command  of  an  army  composed  of 
the  best  soldiers,  who,  putting  confidence 
in  an  experienced  General,  found,  too  late, 
that  they  were  only  led  to  destruction  by  a 
slave  to  pleasure. 

Impatient  to  return  to  the  unworthy  ob- 
ject of  his  love,  he  sued  for  a  peace  with 
|  the  Parthians,  in  the  only  hope  of  gaining 
'  a  safe  retreat  from  the  enemy  he  had  so 
presumptuously  threatened.    The  unfeel- 
i  ing  Cleopatra  held  him  in  a  continual  state 
1  of  intoxication.    While  Octavia,  animated 
jj  by  real  affection  and  unexampled  genero- 
,  sity,  was  ouly  considering  on  the  best  means 
to  save  him  from  utter  ruin  :  she  resolved 
i  to  join  Anthony  before  he  quitted  Egypt, 
|  but  he  could  not  bear  to  expose  so  excel- 
';  lent  a  woman  to  the  insults  of  her  arrogant 
j  rival,  and  he  wrote  to  her  to  wait  for  him 

i  at  Athens. 

I  > 

A    Cleopatra  mustered  up  all  her  artifice: 
;  she  feigned  illness,  and  prevailed  on  the 
;  weak  minded  Anthony  not  to  keep  his 
i  promise  with  his  virtuous  wife.  Octavia, 
|  on  experiencing  this  perfidy,  was  nearly 
|  driven  to  despair  j  and  to  avenge  her  cause 
'  her  brother  Octavius  now  resolved  on  some 
pretext  to  quarrel  with  Anthony.    For  this 
j  an  occasion  soon  offered ;  and  forbearing 
1  afterwards  to  treat  with  him,  Anthony  was 
]  reduced  to  despair.  For  his  unworthy  mis- 
!  tress,  who  had  always  loved  his  fortunes 
!j  better  than  himself,  now  seeing  that  the 
j;  fickle  Goddess  had  deserted  him,  sought 
only  how  to  rid  herself  of  the  importunities 
of  a  wretched  man.    She  had  it  given  out 
jj  that  she  was  dead,  and  Anthony,  iu  despair, 
i  stabbed  himself.    The  incident  of  Cleo- 
patra's poisoning  herself  afterwards  by  the 
bite  of  an  asp,  is  known  to  every  reader, 
and  has  nothing  in  it  that  actuated  on  the 
present  subject— the  character  of  Mark 
Anthony. 
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THE  GLEANER'S  PORTE-FOLIO; 

CONSISTING  OF  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  FROM   RECENT  PUBLICATIONS,  PUBLIC 

JOURNALS,  &C.  &.C. 


A  R0XAKTIC   INCIDENT  IN   REAL  I  HE. 

A  cestleman    in  Suffolk  had  an 
estate  of  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  ;  and 
an  only  son,  who  was  brought  up  with  the 
expectation  of  being  heir  to  that  fortune 
after  his  father's  death.   This  took  place 
when  he  was  just  four- and  twenty :  but, 
when  be  came  to  look  into  his  inheritance, 
be  found  the  whole  property  so  involved, 
that  he  had  only  left  four  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  which  proved  to  be  in  church  lands. 
He  lived  on  this  for  about  twelve  mouths, 
but,  during  that  time,  was  very  melan- 
choly.  He  then  declared  to  his  friends, 
that  it  was  against  his  conscience  to  enjoy 
the  revenue  of  what  had  belonged  to  the 
church,  and  that  he  could  make  himself 
easy  in  no  other  way  but  by  restoring  the 
lands ;  which  he  did,  in  spite  of  the  per- 
suasion of  all  his  relations  to  the  contrary, 
and  left  himself  with  no  more  than  an  an- 
nuity of  fifty  pounds.    In  the  neighbour- 
hood there  wax  a  Quaker,  who  always  went 
once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a-year  into 
Yorkshire,  on  business.   At  oue  house  in 
that  country  he  was  received  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  great  intimacy  by  an  old  geutleman, 
who  had  an  only  daughter,  that  was  to  lie 
his  heiress,  elegant  in  her  person,  of  good 
temper,   and    well   accomplished  The 
Quaker  one  day  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  get  this  young  lady  married  ?  The 
gentleman  replied,  that  it  was  what  he 
wished  to  do,  but  be  was  determined  never 
to  dispose  of  her  but  to  a  man  whose  prin- 
ciples he  approved,  and  who  would  come 
and  settle  upon  the  estate.    If  he  could 
find  such  a    person,  he  would  give  his 
daughter  to  him,  though  be  was  not  worth 
a  shilling.   The  Quaker  related  to  him  the 
history  of  bis  neighbour :  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  so  much  delighted  with  his 
character,  that  he  desired  the  Quaker  to 
brine  him  to  his  house  the  next  time  he 
came ;  and,  if  the  young  people  liked  each 
other,  it  should  be  a  match.   The  honest 
Quaker  returned  home,  and,  with  great 
pleasure,  told  the  young  gentleman  the 
prospect  of  this  good  fortune  ;  but  was  sur- 


prised to  find  all  the  arguments  he  could 
use  wanted  force  to  prevail  on  him  to  go. 
He  declared  that  he  would  rather  live  upon 
his  small  annuity  all  his  days,  than  marry 
a  woman  he  did  not  previously  love,  though 
she  possessed  the  wealth  of  the  Indies. — 
When  the  time  drew  near  for  the  Quaker 
to  go  again  into  Yorkshire,  he  applied  to 
a  relation  of  the  youug  gentleman,  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  shewed  him  several 
letters  from  the  lady's  father,  requesting 
him  to  bring  his  friend  along  with  him.  By 
the  importunity  of  this  relation,  and  the 
Quaker's  intreaty,  the  youth  was  at  length 
prevailed  on  to  accompany  him;  but  under 
a  feigned  name,  and  only  as  an  acquaint- 
ance whom  he  had  met  by  accident  on  the 
road.    Matters  being  thus  settled,  he  set 
out  with  the  Quaker,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter. — 
They  were  all  three  so  well  pleased  with 
each  other,  that  they  soon  became  better 
acquainted,  aud  the  young  gentleman  dis- 
covered who  he  was  :  the  marriage  was 
quickly  concluded,  and  his  wife  brought 
him  eighteen  hundred  pounds  a-ycar,  be- 
sides a  considerable  sum  of  money.— Cor- 
rapondence  between   Lady  Hartford  and 
Lady  Pom/ret. 

REMARKS  ON   FEMALE  POLITICIANS. 

Oh!  for  the  good  old  times',  when  fe- 
males were  satisfied  with  feminine  employ- 
ments, with  cultivating  their  minds  so  far 
as  to  enable  them  to  instruct  their  children 
in  useful  learning  only,  and  to  regulate 
their  families  with  judicious  economy ;  to 
learn  those  grates  and  that  demeanor, 
which  obtained  and  secured  love  and  esteem, 
nor  suffered  the  Labau  images  of  foreign 
vanities  to  contaminate  their  tents.  Daugh- 
ters of  Englaud,  be  not  beguiled;  be  assur- 
ed that  the  study  of  politics  is  not  essential 
to  female  accomplishment"*,  that  the  pos- 
session of  this  machiavelian  knowledge 
will  ueither  make  you  better  mothers, 
wives,  or  frieuds ;  that  to  obtaiu  it,  a 
long  life,  severe  study,  and  the  most  labo- 
rious investigation,  arc  iudispcusably  ne- 
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cessary.  Must  it  not  excite  the  strongest 
emotions  of  contempt,  to  hear  pert  Misses, 
just  escaped  from  boarding  schools,  ha- 
raugue  in  a  more  peremptory  language 
than  Selden  would  have  assumed,  and  with 
the  slightest  reading,  and  most  superficial 
knowledge,  presume  to  pass  judgement  on 
the  political  rights  and  conditions  of  na- 
tions!—Z?e/oe,i  S&agenarian. 

AFTtCTING  STORY  Of  HENRY. 

Hkxry's  father  was  a  clergyman,  dis- 
charging humbly  and  meritoriously  his 
professional  duties  in  a  country  village. — 
lie  discerned  early  marks  of  superior  ta- 
lents in  his  son,  and  placed  him  under  a 
distinguished  master,  whose  instructions 
have  produced  many  etnineut  men,  and 
accomplished  scholars. 

The  youth's  health  was  always  delicate, 
which  gave  him  a  propensity  to  retirement, 
to  books,  and  particularly  to  poetry.  There 
was  a  characteristic  taste,  delicacy,  and 
feeling,  in  his  earliest  productions,  which 
will,  at  this  distant  period,  staud  the  test 
of  the  severest  criticism.  Under  the  in- 
structor above  alluded  to,  he  became  a  very 
good,  if  not  a  very  prafouud  scholar  ;  and 
he  went  to  the  University  with  the  greatest 
ardour  for  literary  pursuits,  still  retainiug 
his  early  prepossessions  in  favour  of  poetry. 

The  bias  w  hich  he  took  towards  ancient ' 
English  poetry,  and  the  perseverance  and 
zeal  with  which  he  pursued  and  culti- 
vated a  knowledge  of  the  earliest  English 
poets,  probably  arose  from  his  introduction 
to  Thomas  Wharton,  whose  History  of 
English  Pottry,  and  other  productions  in 
illustration  of  our  ancient  bards,  were  his 
great  and  coustant  favourites.    With  the 
feelings  which  this   kind  of  reading  in- 
spired, aided  by  the  delicate  frame  of  his 
constitution,  and  the  natural  sensibility  of 
his  temper,  he,  at  thw  period,  wrote  some 
beautiful  pieces  of  poetry,  which  he  was 
induced  to  print.   They  wercsoou  disposed 
of,  and  were  for  a  long  time  enumerated 
among  the  scarce  tracts  of  our  language, 
but  they  have  since  been  reprinted. 

It  was  not  at  all  likely  that  such  exqui- 
site susceptibility  of  miud  and  temper  as 
characterized  our  friend,  should  lie  n  long 
time  without  fixing  on  one  individual  ob- 
ject to  share  his  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
This  accordingly  happened  ;  he  surrender- 


ed  himself  a  willing  captive  to  the  charms 
of  a  lovely  and  accomplished  woman,  of 
the  same  age,  and  similar  propensities  with 
himself,  and  with  respect  to  whom,  there 
was  but  one  thing  wanted  to  secure  a 
union  between  them,  as  much  of  happiness 
as  can  be  the  lot  of  humanity.  The  attach- 
ment  was  supposed  to  be  reciprocal ;  this 
is,  to  appearance,  implied  by  the  following 
fragment,  written,  as  it  should  seem,  on 
revision  of  some  verses  composed  by  the 
lady  in  question  :— 

"  The  time  was  once  when  oft  the  long  day 
through, 

"  Far,  far  100  busy  for  my  present  peace, 
"  0*erthe»e,  the  pensive  fabling*  of  your  muse, 
"  1  hungenamour'd,  whilst,  with  anxious  glance, 
'*  The  kindred  feelings  of  my  youthful  years, 
"  In  visionary  view,  full  glad  I  found, 
"  And  blissful  dreamt,  familiar  to  my  heart, 
"  O'er  which  sweet  Hope  her  gilding  pall  had 
flung. 

"  Such,  ob  !  such  scenes,  with  Myra  to  have 
shared, 

Was  all  my  fruitless  prayers  e'er  asked  of  Fate. 

Mischance  stood  by,  and  watched,  aad  at  an. 

hour 

"  When  leant  I  thought  her  near,  wilb  hasty  hand 
<«  Alt  my  fair  pictur'd  hopes  at  once  defaced." 

The  lines  which  follow,  are  much  too 
beautiful  to  require  any  apology  for  in- 
sertion : — 

"  The  traveller,  thus,  when  low'ring  skies  im. 
peod, 

"  In  sorrowing  silence  leaning  on  his  staff, 
"  From  some  ascent  bis  weary  steps  have  gained, 
"  Breathless  looks  back,  and,  pausing,  wonders 
welt 

"  The  lengtheo'd  landscape  past:  now  hid,  ha 
finds, 

"  'Mid  far  off  mists,  and   thick  sarronnding 
shower*, 

"  Each  city,  wandering  stream,  and  wildering 
wood, 

«'  Whore  late,  in  joy  secure,  he  jnurnied  bljthe, 
"  Nor  met  the  phantom  of  a  single  fear, 
*«  Where  every  clood,  illumined  by  the  snn, 
"  Hung  lovely,  and  each  zephyr  fragrance 

breathed." 

The  obstacle,  however,  could  not  be 
removed,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  and 
prudential  that  the  connection  should  be 
dissolved.  It  was  so,  but  our  friend  never 
got  the  better  of  the  shock  which  his  sen- 
sibility sustained.  He  absented  himself 
from  his  friends,  and  when  he  again  appear- 
ed among  them  he  introduced  a  wife }  but 
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inch  a  wife  I— no  more  like  her  by  whom 
be  bad  been  rejected,  than  he  himself  to 
Hercules.  Who  she  was,  where  he  found 
her,  why  he  married  her,  are  matters 
which,  if  known  at  all,  can  only  be  so  to 
a  very  few.  But  the  vessel  was  too  much 
shakeu,  and  battered,  and  crazy,  to  weather 
many  of  the  gales  of  life.  There  was  deadly 
and  corrosive  poison  forking  within.  It 
»  j s  deemed  adviseable  that  he  should  try 
the  air  of  Lisbon.  He  prepared  to  do  so, 
and,  in  his  progress  thither,  before  he  em- 
barked, he  visited  him  who  now  pays  this 
tribute  to  his  memory.  But  oh  !  how  al- 
tered !  He  was  also  alone ;  he  who  want- 
ed, he  who  merited  every  care,  every  at- 
tention of  the  tenderest  sympathy,  had, 
when  approaching  to  the  last  stage  of  pul- 
monary decay,  uo  friend,  no  companion, 
no  kindness  to  soothe  his  sufferings,  or 
cheer  him  on  his  way.  Shame!  shame! 
shame  !  She,  whose  duty,  if  not  affection, 
should  have  prompted  her  to  undertake 
the  beuevolent  office,  remained  behind  ; 
and,  if  not  foully  slandered,  went  to  the 
theatre  with  a  paramour,  within  an  hour 
alter  parting  with  her  husband,  with  every 
probability  of  seeing  him  no  more.  She 


married  this  same  fellow  afterwards;  but 
both  are  dead,  and  may  God  forgive  them. 

But  as  we  were  saving,  he  proceeded 
to  Lisbon,  where  he  would  have  died  a 
victim  to  the  want  of  proper  attention  and 
attendance,  but  that  the  incidental  recom- 
mendation of  a  friend  procured  for  him 
hospitality  of  no  ordinary  kind  or  extent 
All  was,  however,  unavailing,  and  he  re- 
turned without  benefit  He  did  not  sur- 
vive a  great  while  afterwards,  but,  to  the 
last,  retained  his  native  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, unruffled  by  sufferings,  and  his  ele- 
gauce  of  taste  and  powers  of  intellect,  un- 
clouded aud  undiminished.  Peace  to  his 
ashes.  A  purer  spirit  has  not  heaven.  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four;  yet 
in  that  short  interval,  he  directed  the  na- 
tional taste  to  the  investigation  of  natural 
and  simple  beauties,  which  had  long  lurked 
unnoticed  and  unknown,  in  the  production* 
of  our  earlier  bards;  and,  had  he  lived, 
would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  pursued 
the  course  of  his  studious  propensities,  and 
have  brought  to  maturity  somewhat  of  still 
greater  importance  to  the  literature  of  his 
country.— From  the  tame. 


THE  FLUTE-PLAYER.— A  HINT  TO  THE  DISCONTENTED. 


"  Endure  the  banhhtpt  of  your  prtMSt  «Ute, 

"  Live  ami  reserve  your»e]v„  for  better  fate.'  — DRYDEN. 


Whin  the  mind  has  become  enervated 
by  melancholy,  discontent  and  murmuring 
will  too  ofteo  add  to  the  bitterness  of  our 
regrets.  We  then  impiously  arraign  the 
goodness  of  the  deity,  and  are  apt  to  sup- 
j**e,  that  the  thunderbolt  is  levelled  only 
at  our  head,  and  that  we,  of  all  our  fellow 
beings,  are  only  destined  to  feel  his  wrath. 
We  then  repine  at  our  lot ;  we  throw  our- 
k Ives  on  the  couch  of  lassitude,  aud,  be- 
*ailiog  our  peculiar  fate,  we  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
ever  so  wisely;  we  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  comfort,  to  which  we  are  as  the 
deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ears. 

In  vain  are  the  exhortations  of  friend- 
ship, we  hear  them  not ;  iu  vain  is  the  cup 
of  inebriation  poured  out  the  soul  of  sen- 
sibility shrinks  from  a  wish  of  that  forget- 


fulness  which  is  to  be  purchased  at  the 
expeuce  of  reason  ;  but  when  we  discover 
that  there  are  partners  in  our  misery,  or 
one  more  wretched  than  ourselves,  we  ap- 
pear more  resigned  to  our  fate. 

It  was  on  one  of  thoae  nights,  when  a  beau- 
tiful serene  moon  makes  a  walk  even  more 
pleasant  than  on  a  hot  sunny  day,  when, 
prevented  from  a  further  excursion  from  my 
lodgings,  I  strolled  into  Soho- square.  Al- 
though in  so  public  a  place,  surrounded  by 
a  thousand  lamps,  nearly,  however,  ob- 
scured by  the  power  of  the  chaste  empress 
of  night  1  viewed  her  pale  face  only.  1 
endeavoured  to  recall  those  days,  which 
can  never  return,  when,  far  distant  from 
this  scene,  arm  locked  in  arm,  1  had  stroll- 
ed with  Ellen  by  its  beamy  light  and  when 
we  were  parted,  eujoyed  the  old  and  ridi- 
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evening,  just  seven  years  ago.  Yes,  I  re- 
membered bow  often,  when  parental  love 
has  called  me  from  ber  I  held  so  dear,  have 
the  last  moments,  when  I  paused  to  throw 
myself  upon  my  bed,  been  retarded,  in 
viewing  that  orb  which  Ellen  promised,  at 
that  hour,  to  regard  also.  1  heeded  not 
the  passing  objects,  till  1  came  to  a  crowd 
who  had  surrounded  a  ballad-singer.  I 


culous  idea,  except  to  lovers,  of  regarding,  as  the  player  paced  on,  became  less  dis- 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  same  object  tinct.  At  the  cod  of  the  hymn  again  re- 
with  thobc  we  love.  It  was  all  the  plea-  |  peated,  I  left  the  garden  to  discover  from 
sure  I  had  when  absent  from  her,  and  1  :  whence  the  sounds  came,  and  I  was  not 
sighed  when  1  felt  that  pleasure  was  no  long  before  my  curiosity  became  gratified  : 
longer  mine.  ,  the  object  appeared  before  me.    It  was  a 

Retrospection  brought  Ellen  to  my  sight, '  tall  elderly  man,  bending  over  his  flute, 
when  she  died  in  my  arms.    It  was  this    with  apparent  pious  intent ;  his  garb  waa 

threadbare,  but  clean  ;  from  his  wrist  was 
suspended  a  stick,  while  his  venerable 
grey  hairs,  partly  restrained  by  an  old  hat, 
blew  round  his  head,  and  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  Druid.  He 
finished  a  little  serious  ad  libitum  air: 
threw  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the 
moon  left  a  face  on  which  grief  and  resig- 
nation were  evidently  striving  for  mastery, 
was  diverted  somewhat  from  my  melau-  '  I  waited  till  a  solitary  passenger  passed  ou ; 
choly,  for  it  became  too  dangerous  to  in-  he  had  vented  a  sarcasm  on  the  kind  of 
dulge  in remembrance  had  called  up  such  music  my  friend  had  chosen.  I  felt  for  the 
scenes  that  I  dared  not  trust  myself  longer  old  man,  and  presented  myself  before  him. 
with.  But  how  the  loud  laugh  disgusted  j  "  Do  you  never  play  merrier  notes,  my 
roe,  when  I  knew  it  was  stimulated  by  a  friend  ?" — 44  No  Sir,"  was  his  answer. — 
fictitious  joy,  for  it  proceeded  from  a  group  44  Surely,"  added  1,  "  you  meet  with  but 
of  females,  whose  feelings  could  little  ac-  few  to  reward  you  for  reminding  us  of 
cord  with  their  outward  semblance  of  that  period  which  we  all  strive  so  earnestly 
mirth.  I  pulled  out  my  key,  and  entered  to  forget  ?" — 44  Your  observation  is  just, 
the  garden  of  the  square ;  the  gate  clanged  1  Sir,"  continued  he  ;  44  but  God  is  good,  and 
mournfully  upon  the  ear;  I  threw  myself  !  an  old  man  like  me  wants  but  little.  I 
upon  a  seat,  and  was  soon  lost  in  vacuity.  !  cannot  remain  much  longer  here,  and  when 
It  was  one  of  those  evenings  when  autumn  j  I  die,  what  satisfaction  will  it  be  to  me  to 
appears  lingering  sadly  loth  behiudj  the  find  myself  richer  at  the  expence  of  my 
leaves  had  begun  to  fall,  and  the  current,  conscience?  There  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
ever  and  anon,  drove  them  down  the  nar-  and  1  now  leave,  for  youuger  players,  those 
row  walks.  The  air  was  cool,  but  not,  to  ;  notes  which  are  more  congenial  to  their 
me,  disagreeably  so;  and  I  was  quickly  j  season.  A  man  must  be  a  fool,  Sir,  who, 
lulled  into  a  sweet  and  holy  melancholy  ; :  i  on  going  a  long  journey,  does  not  provide 
dangerous,  perhaps,  yet  such  as  1  would  himself  accordingly." — 44  By  your  conver- 
not  have  lost  for  all  the  glare  of  the  ball*  sation,"  said  1,  '*  you  must  have  lived  a 
room.    At  length  the  sound  of  a  flute    better  life  ?" — 44  Say  rather,  young  man,  a 


broke  upon  mine  ear ;  it  was  not  played  richer."— 44  Then  your  resignation  to  your 

masterly,  but  the  tones  were  very  sweet ;    fate  is  more  worthy  of  " — 44  Stop,  my 

and  what  is  more  correct,  perhaps,  they  jl  friend,"  he  exclaimed,  warmly  j  "yourcon- 


harmonized  with  my  feelings.  The  air  the 
musician  had  chosen,  was  that  set  to  Ad- 
dison's beautiful  and  sublime  pastoral  even- 
ing hymn;  and  never  did  it  more  delight 
me,  and  as  he  played  the  da  capo  move- 
ment, I  could  not  forbear  aspirating 

44  Tby  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid, 

•*  And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade." 

The  player  paused,  the  laughter- loving 

crew  had  all  retired  from  the  square ;  the 

notes  of  the  instrument  were  again  heard, 

pensive  and  slow  \  they  came  again,  and. 


venation  is  like  your  age,  inexperienced. 
Recollect  this  lot  is  forced  upon  roe.— 
(  Once  1  repined  at  it,  now  1  regard  it  as  a 
i  blessing.   I  am  weaned  from  the  world ;  1 
am  now,  I  hope,  worthier  heaven.  It 
has  cost  me  much,  but  this  gained  serenity 
j  is  much  more  than  1  deserve.    Had  i 
known,  when  young,  what  I  bad  to  suffer, 
I  should  have  said,  my  troubles  are  more 
than  1  can  bear ;  but  the  heart  does  not 
break  so  soon.    Providence  is  good,  and 
when  be  chastises,  gives  also  a  healthy 
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medicine.  If  you  have  any  curiosity  to 
know  my  wretched  life,  I  will  give  you  the 
information  ;  perhaps  it  may  do  you  good." 
With  thankfulness  1  consented,  and  heard 
a  tale  of  woe,  the  recollection  of  which, 
even  now,  fills  my  eyes  with  tears.  It  was 
fraught  with  almost  the  troubles  of  a  Job, 
and,  for  long,  without  his  consolation. 

His  education  had  been  good  enough, 
he  said,  to  create  many  wants.  He  raised 
himself  to  independence,  but  a  fire  first 
began  to  wreck  his  fortune;  sickness  fol- 
lowed :  his  darling  son  expired  before  hi* 
face,  a  martyr  to  his  irregularities  ;  he  mur- 
mured, and  endeavoured  to  resist  that 
power  who  orders  every  thing  for  the 
best.  Another  son  fell  a  victim  to  the  in- 
jured laws  of  his  country.  Now,"  said  he, 
"  I  even  cursed  my  existence,  and  remained 
still  stubborn,  when  my  last  remaining 
child,  a  lovely  girl,  strove  all  in  her  power 
to  reclaim  me,  a*id  comfort  me  in  my  afflic- 
tion.   My  temper  became  soured,  and  my 


manners  brutal ;  and  1  drove  her  from  my 
roof.  A  despodcr  of  innocence  onYred 
himself;  she  threw  herself  at  mv  feet,  con- 
fessed herself  ruined,  and  died  while  a 
father's  anathema  trembled  on  my  lips. — 
Tears,  at  length,  scaled  these  aged  cheeks; 
at  length  1  owned  the  chastening  arm  of 
the  deity  ;  mourned  in  sackcloth,  men- 
tally, my  delinquency  ;  and  now  bend  with 
resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven. 

"And  now,"  said  the  old  man,  recovering 
himself,  and  with  a  placid  look,  "  I  envy 
no  one;  1  think  I  shall  be  happy  in  an- 
other and  a  better  world,  where  grief  and 
sorrow  are  no  more,  and  where  all  tears 
shall  be  wiped  away.  Go,  young  man," 
said  he,  "  continue  to  he  virtuous,  and  may 
my  visitation  furnish  others  with  an  awful 
example  of  man's  evil  and  God's  mercy." 

He  would  only  accept  a  trifle.  I  pon- 
dered over  his  story  till  the  shades  of  mid- 
night found  me  wrapt  in  sleep. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  YOUTHFUL  ATTRACTIONS,  AND  HINTS  FOR 

MATERNAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Year*  of  absolute  sway,  as  a  beauty  i, 
and  affluent  fashionable,  glided  away  in 
frivoloas  pleasures;  but  the  encroachments 
of  age  found  Melandria  incapable  of  retir- 
ing wnVi  dignified  placidity  into  compara- 
tive insignificance;  and  all  Indies  who  have 
suffered  the  shock  of  discerning  in  them- 
selves the  wane  of  brilliant  loveliness,  will 
understand  better  than  words  can  pourtray, 
the  bfter  mortification  inflicted  by  irre- 
sistible conviction  that  youth  was  flown 
for  ever ;  and  that  even  a  splendid  esta- 
blishment could  not  enable  a  damsel  of 
thirty-six  to  rival  the  blooming  heiresses 
springing  into  notice  around  her.  An 
eruption  on  htr  face  aggravated  Melandria' s 
misfortunes;  but  an  empiric  undertook  to 
effect  a  perfect  cure  in  two  months:  and 
she  provided  herself  with  many  paquets  of 
his  patent  nostrum,  determined  to  seclude 
herself  at  a  small  seat  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  hastily  fitted  up  for  her 
reception. 

She  travelled  incog,  with  only  her  wait- 
ing-maid, a  postillion,  and  a  groom,  on 
>«  hose  secresy  she  could  rely  i  and  to  make 


her  retreat  more  private,  hired  a  common 
postchaisc  in  place  of  her  own  flue  equi- 
page. 

The  thin!  day  of  her  journey  terminated 
late  in  the  evening  at  an  inn,  where  she 
soon  learned  great  preparations  were  mak- 
ing for  a  country  ball;  and  the  landlady, 
unaware  of  the  rank  and  fortune  of  her 
guest,  urged  her  to  dress  and  go  into  the 
great  room,  as  a  spectator,  if  she  did  not 
choose  to  dance;  for  it  would  be  less  dit- 
tnrbating  to  look  on  and  give  her  pretty 
eyes  a  share  of  the  sport,  than  to  be  hear- 
ing the  fiddles  scraping,  and  the  company 
pounding  away  when  she  was  in  bed. — 
Melandria  yielded  to  this  reasoning  and  to 
her  own  passion  for  amusement  on  all 
occasions ;  which,  when  it  could  not  be 
procured  with  superb  embellishment,  she 
deigned  to  accept  the  time- killing  aid  in 
homely  guise.  She  took  her  place  in  the 
ball-room  before  any  of  the  compauy  had 
arrived.  The  second  dance  was  nearly 
concluded  when  an  elderly  gentleman,  ac- 
companied by  a  delicate  looking  young 
man,  came  io,  and  took  chairs  behind  Me- 
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landria,  as  she  supposed  for  the  benefit  of 
air  to  the  seemiug  invalid.  She  found  her- 
self deeply  interested  by  their  conversation, 
perhaps  because  she  heard  the  senior  ad- 
dressed as  my  Lord  j  and  the  junior,  in 
speaking  to  him,  displayed  great  viv  icily 
aud  good  nature  by  his  remarks  upou  the 
dancers.  The  fourth  set  were  forming 
themselves  when  the  young  man  said  : — 
•*  If  my  health  would  allow  me  to  dance  1 
would  make  my  bows  to  some  of  those 
ladies  on  whom  no  gallant  fellow  has  had 
compassion.  Though  a  belU  has  passed 
her  prime  she  may  still  like  to  dance,  and 
we  ought  to  put  acceptance  or  refusal  in 
her  option." 

"  1  do  indeed  pity  the  wall  flowers  in  such 
scenes  of  festivity,  and  I  think  my  sister  has  < 
chosen  the  belter  part  in  seldom  appearing  j 
unless  to  take  charge  of  young  friends.  Vet  I 
several  of  the  inactive  gentlemen  who  are 
slowly  pacing  the  room,  instead  of  socking 
partners,  or  essaying  to  entertain  the  se- 
dentary ladies,  would  attend  Florentia  were 
she  here,  and  think  themselves  recompensed 
by  ber  conversation." 

M  Every  refined  and  intelligent  man  must 
receive  pleasure  and  improvement  by  con- 
versing with  lady  Florentia,  my  Lord. 
Her  Ladyship  is  eminently  qualified  like* 
wise  for  engaging  youth  to  cultivate  their 
native  endowments ;  she  has  made  me  am- 
bitious to  re-learn  many  things  1  once 
knew  and  had  forgotten,  or  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  my  scientific  and  literary  know- 
ledge." 

•*  You  had  a  long  dialogue  last  night, 
and  my  grandchildren  appeared  much  in- 
terested. You  had  almost  spoiled  my  game 
at  chess  with  Sir  Lawrence  Halford :  I 
wished  to  listen,  but  was  soon  made  to  feel 
it  is  folly  to  expect  we  can  perform  two 
parts  at  the  same  time.  I  could  but  barely 
hear  you  discussing  the  nature  of  man,  his 
capabilities  and  attainments." 

*  Lady  Floreutia  bad  received  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  at  Paris,  concerning 
the  ingenious  Frenchman  who  lately  con- 
trived a  name**  by  which  he  can  equally 
load  all  parts  of  his  body.  Thus  he  ascer- 
tained that  a  man  of  ordinary  conformation 
could  support  a  weight  of  one  hundred  aud 
seventy-two  thousand  pounds;  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  were  the  strength  of 
one  individual  collected  to  one  point,  he 


might  any  day  raise  from  the  ground  a  mass 
weighing  seventy-two  thousand  pounds. 
These  facts  and  conjectures  led  to  con- 
sideration of  the  corporeal  and  mental 
Miperiority  of  man  over  the  irrational  crea- 
tion." 

•«  The  intellectual  superiority  cannot  be 
disputed,  but  you  remember  the  reply  of 
the  lion  to  one  of  our  species  who  shewed 
him  the  picture  of  a  lion  killed  by  a  man. 
Now  we  must  admit,  that  if  lions  were 
painters  they  could  with  truth  exhibit  on 
canvass  the  sanguinary  triumphs  of  their 
prowess  over  ours ;  so  might  the  horse, 
for  instance,  our  domestic  slave,  controvert 
our  physical  pre-eminence." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  for  debating  your 
Lordship  s  scutimeuts,  aud  give  me  leave 
to  refer  the  question  to  Lady  Floreutia.  1 
was  of  your  Lordship's  side  of  the  question 
till  Lady  Florentia  proved  to  me  my  no- 
tions were  erroneous.  H«:r  Ladyship  re- 
minded me  that  the  size  of  a  human  body 
to  that  of  a  horse,  is  as  one  to  six  or  seven  ; 
and  were  the  horse  strong  in  proportion, 
he  ought  to  carry  packages  ponderous  to 
the  amount  of  twelve  thousand  pounds ; 
but  the  undoubted  truth  is,  that  stout  por- 
ters, and  persons  employed  iu  loading  aud 
unloading  ships,  persevere  day  after  day  in 
transporting  from  one  place  to  another 
burdens  that  if  laid  upon  a  horse  for  any 
length  of  time  would  render  him  unfit  for 
service,  and  often  kill  the  noble  drudge." 

"  W  ell,  suppose  the  more  durable  mus- 
cular powers  should  be  conceded  to  man, 
the  horse  may  assert  an  ample  claim  to 
swiftuess.  That  incredulous  smile  fells  me 
every  inch  of  ground  must  be  contested  for 
my  equestrian  clieul." 

"  In  absence  of  counsel  more  eloquent 
aud  learned,  may  1  quote  the  evidences  ' 
adduced  by  her  Ladyship?" 

"  Certaiuly ;  our  eyes  are  satiated  in 
beholding  the  evolutions  performed  under 
the  light  banners  of  Terpsichore,  and  we 
most  entertain  each  other  till  Sir  Laweoce 
Halford  has  tired  himself 'on  the  light  fan- 
;  tastic  toe.'  Pray  what  had  my  sister  to  ad- 
vance in  evidence  of  human  pretension  to 
surpassing  velocity  of  motion  f" 

**  Her  Ladyship  allowed  that  over  a  short 
space  a  horse  might  outstrip  man  ;  but  brief 
must  be  the  equestrian  victory  if  the  com- 
petition was  prolonged.    Man  is  so  much 
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creature  of  habit,  that  practice  brings 
to  work  miracles  upon  his  own 
The  Persian  couriers  skim  a  sur- 
face of  thirty  German  leagues  in  twelve 
hours,  and  thus  continue  the  exertion  many 
days.    The  American  savages  tire  dowu 
the  fleet  elk,  and  catch  him  by  mere  rapi- 
dity in  the  chace.    In  six  or  eight  weeks 
they  perform  joornies  of  fourteen  hundred 
leagues,  though  their  course  lies  through 
rugged  unbeaten  tracts,  up  steep  hills,  and 
among  stumps  of  trees.    Astonishing  pe- 
destrian feats  are  not  unusual  in  Britain, 
and  tumblers  and  dancers  on  the  slack  wire 
and  tight  rope  acquire  a  force  aud  flexibi- 
lity of  joints  and  sinews  which  no  brutal 
ferocity  nor  tenacity  of  fibre  has  ever  equal- 
led.   Skaiting  on  the  ice  corroborates  this 
And  what  command  of  their 
must  be  attained  by  the  gym- 
nosophists,  who  stand  several  years  on  a 
pillar  without  ever  descending,  and  even 
learn  to  sleep  in  that  unnatural  position." 
-  Cui  honor 

nithusiasrs  believe  their 
hardships  beneficial  as  pe- 
nances; and  though,  my  Lord,  I  cannot 
defend  their  superstition,  they  serve  to  de- 
monstrate the  efficacy  of  perseverance  in 
whatever  man  desires  to  achieve.  Our 
common  masons  and  slaters,  moving  from 
oue  station  to  another,  and  carelessly  sing- 
ing while  tbey  work  on  the  most  lofty 
buildings ;  and  our  sailors,  amidst  the  hor- 
rors of  a  storm  ascending  to  the  topmast, 
all  prove  how  susceptible  of  mechanical 
of  active  power  is  the  human  ma- 
Not  to  insist  upou  the  questionable 
account  of  Nicolo  Pesee,  who  conkl  float 
two  days  on  the  billows,  and  dived  for  a 
golden  cup  in  the  straits  between  Sicily 
aud  Calabria,  we  have  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  savage  women  of  New 
Holland,  with  baskets  about  their  necks, 
seeking  for  shell-fish  beneath  the  waves. 
The  Indian  pearl  fishers  remain  five,  or 
even  seven  minutes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Galph  of  Ormus;  and  these  aquatic  pro- 
digies are  far  transcended  by  the  South-Sea 
ulandera  plunging  into  the  foaming  surf, 
diving  and  sporting  like  fishes  through 
their  native  element;  even  children  ouly 
lour  years  old  are  expert  swimmers." 

The  young  gentleman  paused,  and  his 
csopanion  subjoined.—"  My  siitcr  might 
106.-IW,  XVII. 


have  availed  herself  of  further  instances. 
The  bird  hunters  of   Norway  and  St. 
Kilda  venturing  over  precipices ;  the  pea- 
sants of  Brundelen  taking  and  giving  les- 
sons in  walking  over  dangerous  irregulari- 
ties of  surface,  in  assisting  their  cattle  to 
ascend  the  mountains  for  pasture,  or  mow- 
ing hay  on  heights  where  they  must  be 
drawn  up  and  lowered  by  ropes.   The  in- 
habitants of  Mount  Cenis  carrying  travel- 
lers in  straw  chairs,  with  a  back  and  arms, 
and  a  foot-board  slung  by  leather  thongs, 
by  which  they  keep  their  seat  while  the 
hardy  bearers  transport  them  up  steep  ac- 
clivities, without  panting  or  resting  in  their 
toil  for  two  hours.    And  these  temperate 
laborious  mountaineers  often  reach  the  age 
of  a  hundred  years." 

u  I  rejoice  to  observe  your  Lordship  not 
only  inclining  to  Lady  Florentia's  opinions, 
but  lending  an  able  aid  to  corroborate  the 
arguments  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  her 
Ladyship  could  have  multiplied,  but  the 
children  coming  in  to  bid  good  night,  beg- 
ged the  usual  indulgence  of  hearing  more 
wonders.    I  was  charmed  to  hear  them  so 
accurately  recapitulate  the  information  they 
received  the  precediug  day.   They  describ- 
ed the  situation  and  peculiarities  of  Mount 
Hecla,  Mount  Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  and 
Mount  Etna,  and  seemed  to  have  a  lively 
conception  how  those  stupendous  labora- 
tories of  nature  emitted  smoke,  flainet,  and 
lava;  enumerated  the  three  climates  of 
Mount  Etna,  the  regione  cw/r*,  the  regione 
sylvosa,  aud  the  regione  descrta ;  nor  did 
they  rehearse  by  rote.    Lady  1  lorentm 
asked  many  questions,  and  desired  me  to 
propose  others,  to  ascertain  if  they  compre- 
hended the  subject.   The  enormous  dies- 
nut  trees  were  not  forgotten  ;  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  led  them  to  inquire  of  me, 
as  an  Asiatic  adventurer,  if  ever  I  had  seen 
the  bauiau  tree,  where  thousands  of  men 
could  be  sheltered,  and  which  continually 
spreads  by  pendulous  runners  from  the 
branches,  and  taking  root  in  the  earth  } 

Lord  F         reminded  his  sisters  of  the 

African  ensada,  which  is  of the  same  nature 
with  the  banian ;  of  the  immensely  large 
leaves  of  the  tullypot,  the  East  India  palm, 
with  leaves  in  the  form  of  an'  umbrella, 
and  more  than  six  yards  across,  and  some 
of  larger  growth:  the  aristolochia,  the 
flower*  of  which  serve  cbddren  for  bats  j 
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the  climbers,  whose  breaches  are  the  length 
of  several  hundred  yards;  and  the  gigantic 
bamboos  of  India,  which,  in  some  parts,  arc 
of  a  girth  that  when  split  equally  they 
make  two  entire  canoes."— Al  this  moment 
the  dance  concluded,  and  Sir  Lawrence 

Halford  joined  Lord  B  .  Melandria 

heard  him  say,  "  If  1  could  think  it  possible 
the  owner  of  several  fine  carriages  would 
travel  in  a  hack,  and  appear  unattended 
and  in  a  plain  dress  in  a  ball-room,  I  would 
swear  Miss  occupied  the  seat  before 

*  No,  no,  it  cannot  be,"  said  Lord  B— . 
"  I  have  been  so  long  abroad  I  should  not 
know  the  lady,  but  the  splendid  style  of 
her  establishment  has  been  intimated  to  all 
who  read  the  court  register." 

"  She  is  my  aunt,"  said  the  young  man ; 
"  and  most  fervently  do  I  wish  she  may 
prove  the  counterpart  of  Lady  Florentia, 
maintaining  her  influence  in  society  by 
intellectual  attractions  and  bcueficeuce, 
after  time  has  laid  a  withering  hand  upon 
her  exterior.  I  owe  her  every  thing ;  my 
education,  my  appoiutment  in  India,  the 
maternal  protection  and  advantageous  set- 
tlement of  my  sisters.  May  she  who  made 
us  so  happy  derive  happiness  for  herself 
from  intrinsic  worth,  which  age  and  de- 
crepitude cannot  impair !" 

Melandria  could  refrain  no  longer;  with 


his  house ;  and  Lady  Floreutia's  precepts 
and  example  qualified  her  to  ensure  re- 
spectability and  enjoymeuts  independent 
of  youth  and  admiration.    The  Earl  of 

B  a  grandchildren  were  the  offspring 

of  his  eldest  son,  who,  with  his  lady,  had 
died  two  years  previous  to  this  date.  His 
Lordship's  unmarried  sister,  Lady  Floren- 
tia,  received  them  as  a  sacred  trust  from 
their  mother— and  few  mothers  so  minutely 
inspect  and  regulate  the  treatment  bestow- 
ed upon  the  body  aod  mind  of  childhood. 
In  place  of  diverting  them  with  fairy  tales 
that  mislead  the  judgment  with  false  no- 
tions, her  Ladyship  related  facts  which 
might  be  afterwards  recollected  to  promote 
the  object  of  their  studies;  and  she  had 
the  nursery  walls  decorated  with  prints  to 
illustrate  the  information  she  imparted.— 
Melandria  acted  the  same  maternal  part  to 
her  grand  nieces,  though  their  parents  sur- 
vived :  she  became  the  rational,  pleasant, 
and  edifying  friend  of  her  nephew,  who 
resided  in  her  houte,  and  improved  his 
talents  by  conversing  with  ber. 

If  the  fair  readers  of  La  Belle  Absem- 
n lee  approve  the  mode  of  tuition  adopted 
by  Lady  Florentia  and  Melandria,  we  shall 
communicate  more  of  the  wonders  they 
detailed  to  gratify  and  inform  their  pupirs. 
We  shall  no.v  only  add,  that  Melandria 
ordered  the  quack  medicines  to  be  sunk  in 


tottering  steps  she  left  the  ball-room,  sent  a  deep  hole  in  her  garden;  aud  regular 
for  her  nephew  to  her  owu  parlour,  and  I  hours,  with  the  salutary  effects  of  a  cheer- 
made  herself  known.   Lord  B-  request-  I  ful  serene  temper,  removed  the  eruption  on 

ed  an  introduction,  invited  her  to  sleep  at  II  her  face. 
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Mild,  silvery,  cloudless,  the  wintry 
moon  sheds  her  beams  over  the  hallowed 
mound  where  repose  the  late  soul-breathing 
beauties  of  Gualnaslua.  *  Deep  silence 
reigns,  save  the  heart-drawu  sighs  aud  un- 
equal steps  of  her  hero  in  his  labour  of  love, 
resounding  through  the  still  air.  Kinsmen 
and  clansmen  craved  leave  to  rear  the  cairn 
of  deathless  renown  for  her  who  was  first 
in  goodness  as  in  loveliness,  aod  highest 
in  worth  as  in  honour. 

But  with  gushing  floods  of  woe  unutter- 
able the  spouse  intimated  thanks,  though  he 

*  (Juatnaslua,  beloved  of  a  multitude. 


would  not  yield  to  their  request ;  and  when 
all  were  wrapped  in  slumbers  he  steals 
from  his  restless  couch  to  vent  his  load  of 
sorrow,  and  to  rear  the  memorial  of  hap- 
piness— gone  never  to  return.  Beneath 
his  mighty  hand  the  pile  grows,  heap  after 
heap,  watered  by  briny  tears.   Long  ere 
the  tardy  morn  faintly  tinges  the  east,  (he 
mourner  is  stretched  upon  the  ice-bound 
earth.  His  arms  embrace  the  narrow  house. 
His  heavy  locks  in  wild  disorder  are  cover- 
ed with  feathery  frost;  yet  he  feds  not 
the  piercing  chill,  for  more  benumbing  is 
the  desolation  in  his  bosom,  till  fresh  bursts 
of  agony  pour  aloud  the  language  of  pas- 
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Monate  tjrief.— The  lover  droops  over  an 
untimely  crave  that  devours  the  early  blos- 
som of  his  doubtful  hope.  But  he  knows 
not— he  cannot  know  the  crowding  images 
of  the  past  that  agonize  the  memory  when 
bewailing  a  soothing  |>artner  of  joy  or  care. 
Spring  shall  extend  her  green  robe  over 
hill  and  dale,  and  summer  nourish  ber  wide 
scattered  flowers ;  the  clustering  nut  and 
blushing  berry  may  often  and  again  re- 
fresh the  panting  huntress  weary  in  the 
cliace;  and  winter  shall  spread  his  fleecy 
covering  over  many  lands;  but  no  changing 
seasons,  no  revolving  lights  of  the  sky,  no 
succession  of  time  shall  assuage  to  Crina- 
treoer  •  the  intense  pain  of  a  lingering  yet 
mortal  wouud  to  his  peace,  nor  abate  the 
tide  of  anguish  flowing  from  bereaved  af- 
fections. Why  did  not  one  nod  press  for 
ever  upon  Gualnaslua  and  her  fond  Crina- 
trener  ?  Why  are  we  torn  asunder  as  the 
young  towering  oak  rent  by  a  sudden 
storm  ?  one  half  perishes  instantly,  and  the 
other  survives  but  to  pine  and  decay.  As 
the  sun  struggling  among  pale  mists,  lo!  a 
stream  of  lays  advancing  rolls  away  this 
solemn  darkuess— "  Jt  is  my  Gualnaslua  1 
Speak  to  me,  my  love,  for  comfort  ever 
hung  upon  thy  voice.  I  cannot  clasp  thy 
airy  form,  but  let  my  soul  find  consolation 
in  thy  speech;  let  ine  behold  the  inotiou 
of  those  lips  whose  sweetness  still  dwells 
upon  mine.  Speak,  oh  !  speak  to  me,  my 
love  !" 

"  Let  comfort  from  the  lips  of  thy  Gual- 
naslua impart  new  peace  to  tby  distracted 


spirit.    Days  and  years  shall  speed  away  as 
tlie  flight  of  the  eagle  to  her  callow  young; 
this  moment  she  is  seen  on  the  mount  let, 
the  next  she  mocks  our  sight  on  the  loftiest 
cliffs — so  short  will  seem  the  course  of 
time  when  past,  and  Crinatrener  has  joined 
the  halts  of  the  mighty  and  the  pure,  where 
Gualnaslua  escaped  from  the  withering 
gripe  of  encroaching  age.   Our  babe  has 
fled  from  the  pains  of  helpless  infancy  and 
the  second  childhood  of  multiplied  seasons. 
There  shall  thy  shade  seek  endless  sunshine 
and  eternal  youth,  and  as  three  stars  united 
in  their  path  we  shall  skim  the  blue  vault 
above,  or  recline  in  our  bowers  of  calm 
delight;  while  our  babe,  sportive  and  agile 
as  the  fawns  of  our  woody  swelling  hills, 
shall  smile  us  into  joy.    Lucid  as  the  wave- 
less  fluid  of  the  deep  river,  radiant  as  the 
noonday  sky  is  his  spotless  soul.    Light  is 
his  step  on  our  ever  fresh  and  flowery 
meads,  for  no  grief  hath  weighed  on  his 
thoughts.    Let  comfort  from  the  lips  of 
thy  Gualnaslua  restore  peace  to  thy  manly 
breast.    Thy  tears  wnug  drops  from  her 
unearthly  heart ;  they  envelope  in  gloom 
the  mists  that  waft  her  to  feast  these  fond 
eyes  on  thy  features.    She  cannot  see  thee 
clearly,  my  love,  till  thy  high  descended 
courage  shall  rise  superior  to  the  shafts  of 
affliction.     If  thy  Gualnaslua  may  have 
power  over  thy  mind,  rouse  from  over- 
whelming  anguish,  aud  give  ber  back  to 
the  dearest  delight  of  viewing  thy  counte- 
uance  without  a  dim  and  watery  veil." 


EPITOME  OF  FRENCH  MANNERS. 


PHYSICIANS, 

Whew  1  first  began,  as  I  may  say,  ray 
'd trance  into  the  world,  the  physicians 
with  their  great  wigs  had  disappeared,  aud 
bad  given  place  to  those  who  wore  a  wig 
with  a  knocker;  while  a  black  velvet  coat, 
a  $oiiUire,  and  an  ivory- headed  cane  hang- 
ing at  their  wrist,  were  characterizing 
marks  of  their  profession  :  a  box,  contain- 
ing dragtes,  of  mother-of-pearl,  in  the  waist- 
coat pocket,  was  not  yet  become  so  indis- 
pensable as  it  was  flfteeu  years  after. — 
Physicians  who  had  this  box,  carried  off 

*  CrifuUrener ,  the  heart  of  a  hero. 


all  the  custom  of  the  boudoirs,  and  entered 
the  lists  of  rivalship  with  the  Abbe  in 
obtaining  all  the  suffrages  of  the  saloon;  a 
fashionable  lady  had  theu  her  pug  dog,  her 
Doctor,  her  parrot,  her  Abbe,  her  little 
jockey,  and  her  great  Hungarian  soldier. 
These  Hippocrates  belonging  to  the  toilet 
had  their  peculiar  jargon,  and  to  them  we 
are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  vapours, 
on  which  they  lived  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years. 

To  these  puppets  of  physicians  succeeded 
those  of  Germany,  who  undertook  to  cure 
all  disorders  by  means  of  magnetism  aud 
electricity.  These  were  extremely  simple 
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in  their  manners  they  wore  a  great  coat 
of  brown  cloth,  buttoned  all  the  way  down 
the  front  lily;  Quakers;  they  wore  also  a 
little  round  wig,  without  powder,  and  this 
was  their  general  costume.  They  fancied 
themselves  obliged  to  make,  at  least  once 
in  their  lives,  a  pilgrimage  to  Switzerland, 
to  gather  herbs  from  the  Alps  and  to  con- 
fer with  Tronchin,  in  the  Pays  du  Vaud. 

Such  was  the  state  of  pharmacy  at  the 
time  I  left  France,  to  return  to  it  in  the 
apace  of  half  a  century.  One  painful  cir- 
cumstance gives  me  occasion  to  remark  the 
material  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  healing  art  during  my  long  absence. 
My  good  Ottaly,  whose  constitution  is 
cruelly  tried  by  a  foreign  climate,  and  a 
regimen  to  which  she  is  unaccustomed, 
was  brought  to  the  point  of  death  from  the 
waut  of  two  or  three  plants  of  Guyanne, 
which  the  savage  inhabitants  make  use  of 
in  every  disorder.  These  beneficent  pro- 
ductions of  uature  are  never  ordered  by 
professed  physicians. 

1  have  very  little  faith  in  medicine}  but 
many  believe  firmly  in  its  efficacy.  1  would 
not,  however,  take  upon  myself  to  prescribe 
for  a  malady  which  seemed  so  serious.  I 
had  the  sick  person  transported  to  Paris, 
and  1  went  to  a  celebrated  physician  re- 
commended to  me  by  Madame  de  L 
When  I  arrived  at  the  Doctor's  house  I 
found  above  twenty  people  waiting  for  him 
in  the  saloon  :  1  was  introduced  as  soon  as 
it  came  to  my  turn.   Dr.  Norville  was  a 
man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  but  who 
behaves  as  if  he  was  only  thirty,  or  rather 
twenty-five.    What  first  strikes  one  is  the 
high  opinion  he  seems  to  entertain  of  him- 
self, and  for  his  own  interest    He  was 
dressed  in  a  morning  gown  of  the  most 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  seated  in  a  great 
chair  of  cedar,  ornamented  with  gilt  bronze 
representing  the  attributes  of  Hermes  ;  his 
book-case  was  of  satin-wood,  and  was  filled 
with  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge;  only 
I  observed  that  the  binding  of  the  books 
was  so  fresh  and  brilliant  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  think  they  were  but  seldom 
opened :  but  at  the  same  time  1  might  ima- 
gine that  so  intelligent  a  man  had  nothing 
more  to  learn  from  books ;  nor  had  I  any 
reason  to  doubt  it  on  examining  the  two 
pilasters  on  the  chimney-piece,  which  were 
intrusted  with  above  a  score  of  medals  of 


gold  and  silver,  which  the  Doctor  had  ob- 
tained from  every  college  in  Europe. 

After  M.  Norville  had  made  me  sit  down, 
he  politely  informed  himself  of  the  subject 
of  my  visit,  and  without  waiting  for  my 
answer,  he  asked  me  after  the  health  of 
Madame  de  L  M  What  a  woman'.** 

continued  he;  «•  why  is  it  that  our  art  has 
uot  power  to  stop  the  course  of  time  >" — 
Then  he  spoke  of  her  beautiful  chateau  in 
the  forest  of  Senart ;  of  a  fete  that  he  had 
the  directing  of  there  last  year ;  then,  with 
the  most  easy  transition  in  the  world,  he 
entertained  me  with  the  account  of  some 
elections  in  which  he  had  been  named  as  a 
candidate;  of  the  first  concert  of  Madame 
Catalaui,  where  he  had  taken  a  box;  of 
the  allies,  of  the  failure  of  Madame  Saqui, 
the  Boulevard  du  Gand,  and  the  re  appear- 
ance of  Talma.    He  then  recollected  that 
it  was  his  day  to  go  to  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cois, and  rang  to  tell  his  servant  that  he 
should  dine  with  the  Countess  de  Senne- 
court. — **  Oh !  you  did  not  tell  me,"  resum- 
ed he,  "  to  what  I  owe  the  honour  of  seeing 
you  ;  but  I  have  not  particularly  applied 
to  the  semeiatica,  and  I  think  1  know  al- 
ready your  malady.    You  have— you  are 
about  fourscore,  that  is  a  disorder  against 
which  1  know  of  no  remedy  ;  and  w  e  must 
leave  nature  to  herself.1* — "  I  am  come  to 
consult  you  about  another  person  I  brought 
over  with  me  from  America  " — A  printer 
was  now  announced ;    he  brought  the 
proof  sheets  of  au  E*$ay  upon  Palpitations, 
that  the  Doctor  had  read  in  the  first 
class  of  the  Institute ;  he  sent  itaway  again 
to  have  the  errors  corrected  by  a  young 
pupil,  who  had  gained  his  knowledge  at 
the  Hospital  of  St  Louis,  and  whom  he 
charged  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  the 
printing  of  his  essay. 

His  secretary  then  came  in  to  shew  him 
a  rough  copy  of  a  dedication  to  one  of  his 
works,  to  a  German  Prince.  The  Doctor 
added  to  it  a  few  sentences,  in  which  he 
compared  a  sovereign,  who  had  furnished 
the  coalition  with  127  men,  to  Alexander 
patronizing  Aristotle. 

At  every  interruption  M.  Norville  begged 
me  to  excuse  bim ;  once  when  1  felt  a  little 
vexed  at  his  impertinence,  I  thought  1 
would  amuse  myself  with  his  folly.  His 
valet  de  chambre  came  and  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear,  and  at  the  same  moment 
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a  young  woman,  whose  large  straw  bonnet  n  44  In  the  mean  time,  what  regimen  do  you 
concealed  her  countenance,  was  introduced  | J  prescribe  for  me  ?" — 44  Continue  Tivoli,  and 


into  the  Doctor's  closet  lie  rose,  and  took 
her  by  the  hand  ;  I  was  about  to  retire — 
"  Stay,"  said  he  to  me,  -  I  will  attend  to 
you  in  a  moment :  1  have  only  a  word  or 
two  to  say  to  this  lady." — And  he  conduct- 
ed her  into  a  window  recess;  and  that  I 
might  not  appear  to  listen,  1  began  to  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

The  little  lady,  whose  couutcnance  was 
very  agreeable  though  rather  pale,  was  re- 
flected by  a  glass  she  was  not  aware  of, 
and  which  was  placed  just  opposite  to  me. 
She  did  not  think  that  I  saw  her  blush  and 
cast  down  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  to  the 
Doctor,  who  seemed  to  listen  to  her  with 
attention  and  delight.  After  a  quarter  of 
an  hours  whispering,  the  lady  took  her 
leave. — M  See  now  what  it  is,"  said  the 
Doctor,  when  he  came  in  again  after  hav- 
ing handed  her  down.  44  There  is  a  hus- 
band absent— a  little  mistake  has  happen- 
ed }  it  is  embarrafsing,  but  physicians  arc 
obliging;  and  two  or  three  months  too 
soon,  we  say,  is  an  usual  thing.    Well,  but 

you  was  saying  ."    *  That  I  have  a 

housekeeper  who  is  a  mulatto  ."   "  A 

housekeeper!  how  old  is  she?"— •«  O,  fifty, 
at  least" — "  Ah  !  that  makes  a  difference." 
**  I  think  she  is  attacked  with  a  defluxion 
on  the  lungs." — Here  a  M.  Rougeard  was 
announced  ;  aud  I  saw  enter,  or  rather  roll 
into  the  room,  a  man  about  four  feet  high, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  double  in  circum- 
ference.— "  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  how  are 
you  5"— 44  Always  in  pain." — 44  You  labour 
too  much." — "  What  would  you  have, 
Doctor ;  my  partners  are  fools,  my  clerks 
are  a  parcel  of  brutes,  and  1  am  obliged  to 
find  sense  for  all  these  people."—"  When 
do  you  go  iuto  the  country  ?" — 44  I  wait  for 
the  adjudication  of  general  provisions."— 
44  A  few  more  millions  to  be  gained." — 
t\  millions  ;  I  want  health,  and  in 
to  procure  it  1  must  take  you  with 
me  to  La  Grimaudiere,  where  I  meau  to 
pass  the  rest  of  the  summer.  We  will  hunt, 
you  shall  ride  on  horseback  and  I  in  my 
calash." — **  But  1  have  so  much  practice." 
**  1  shall  leave  my  affairs  here,  and  you 
may  very  well  leave  your  sick;  they  will 
not  die."— M  Agreed  ;  1  want  a  month's  re- 


bark  infused  in  wine." — 44  You  will  dine 
with  me  to-morrow ;  we  shall  lie  amused ; 
I  give  the  artists  a  dinner:  I  must  go— I 
must  meet  the  war  minister."—"  Adieu, 
Rougeard  ;  exercise,  my  dear  fellow,  exer- 
cise ;  but  above  all  things,  let  me  beg  you 
to  break  off  your  visits  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy, 
I  intreat  of  you,  I  have  my  reasons  for  re- 
questing if— 44  Adieu,  Doctor,  remember 
to-morrow." 

"  You  don't  know  that  fat  man,"  said  M. 
Norville,  after  he  was  gone  out ;  44  he  is 
more  than  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  though 
he  has  been  a  bankrupt  four  times.  But 
let  us  proceed  to  your  business:  your  Ame- 
rican woman  has  a  defluxion  on  the  lungs, 
you  say  ?" — A  note  was  now  put  into  his 
hand. — 44  1  must  be  off ;  1  am  waited  for  at 
the  Hotel  de  Scnuecour;  the  Duke  is  ar- 
rived amongst  the  sick  from  the  army." — 
He  then  rang  for  his  valet  de  chambre,  and 
begged  1  would  permit  htm  to  dress;  and 
all  the  time  he  was  at  his  toilet  he  spoke 
to  me  of  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
of  nervous  irritations,  aud  the  over  fullness 
of  the  lymphatic  vessel*,  and  the  necessity 
of  using  antifebrifuges :  desired  them  to 
bring  him  his  American  green  coat,  his 
diamond  lily,  and  his  foreign  orders;  or- 
dered for  the  sick  person  cooling  draughts, 
and  an  ctuulsiou  mixed  up  with  barley- 
water  :  routed  up  his  hair  in  front  before 
the  glass,  promised  to  be  in  town  again  the 
next  day,  without  inquiring  the  sick  wo- 
man's address,  and  jumped  into  his  carriage, 
after  making  me  a  thousand  apologies. 

I  was  in  a  rage,  and  the  name  of  puppy, 
loudly  articulated,  struck  my  ear  from  a 
man  who  wuit  out  with  me. — "  That  is 
the  best  appellatiou  for  that  coxcomical 
Doctor,"  said  he.  "I  went  to  call  him  to 
my  wife,  who  is,  like  many  others,  infatu- 
ated with  him,  while  we  have  only  at  next 
door  M.  MonceT,  a  truly  skilful  man,  of 
whom  she  will  not  hear  me  speak,  because 
he  attends  all  the  poor  of  our  quarter  yrata." 
1  had  no  time  to  lose,  I  requested  the  ad- 
dress of  this  Doctor ;  and  I  went  to  the 
end  of  a  narrow  street  in  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Germain,  into  a  little  cottage  situated 
in  a  garden,  the  singular  appearance  of 


tiretnent  to  finish  my  grand  work  on  the  II  which  prepossessed  me  in  favour  of  its  in- 
muscular  system ;  we  will  tee  about  it." — "habitant   I  was  introduced  into  a  back 
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parlour,  where  M.  Moncel  was  employed  in 
an  anatomical  demonstration  with  two  or 
three  pupils  whom  he  made  to  work  under 
his  own  immediate  eye.  I  told  hint,  in  a 
few  words  the  subject  of  my  visit,  and  I 
begged  him  to  give  me  his  advice  in  writ* 
ing,  if  he  was  not  at  leisure  then  to  accom- 
pany me — **  1  will  follow  you  immediately," 
said  he;  "  written  remedies  are  but  idle 
trash,  1  must  see  my  patients  to  know  how 
to  prescribe,  and  I  can  best  give  advice  as 
1  stand  by  a  sick  lied." — As  he  spoke  he 
took  up  his  hat  and  cane ;  pointed  out  to 
his  pupils  what  they  were  to  do  in  Ins  ab- 


I  setice,  desired  them  to  meet  him  at  six  the 
next  morning  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  as- 
cended my  c  arriage  in  order  to  accompan  y 

me. 

I  perceive,  w  ith  regret,  that  I  have  given 
too  much  of  my  pages  to  criticism,  and 
that  I  have  but  little  room  left  for  praise. 
A  few  words,  however,  are  sufficient  to  in- 
form my  readers,  that  Or.  Moncel  visited 
my  poor  Ottaly,  that  he  bestowed  on  her 
the  most  assiduous  attention,  and  that  in  a 
very  few  days  her  health  was  perfectly 
restored. 

|  The  Hermit  de  la  Gutaxxe. 
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Kew.— This  small  spot  is  remarkable 
for  the  romantic  beauty  of  its  appearance, 
and  for  the  taste  and  elegance  of  its  pa- 
lace, which  was  frequently  the  residence 
of  our  beloved  monarch  :  this  mnuMou,  in 
the  time  of  George  II.  belonged  to  Samuel 
Molyueux,  Esq.  secretary  to  his  Majesty, 
when  Prince  of  Wales:  his  son  Frederic, 
father  to  our  present  beloved  Sovereign, 
was  the  first  who  made  it  a  royal  resi- 
dence ;  and  his  widow,  the  Princess  Dow- 
ager of  Wales,  took  great  delight  in  im- 
proving the  gardens  by  those  various  em- 
bellishments, which  confer  high  honour  on 
the  taste  of  her  late  Royal  Highness  ;  she 
converted  a  flat  and  barren  level,  into  a 
most  beautiful  pleasure  ground.  The  old 
palace  was  very  small,  aud  only  adapted  to 
a  private  retreat ;  the  new  one  is  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  but  is,  like  all  other  Gothic 
buildings,  of  rather  a  gloomy*appcarante. 
The  botanic  garden,  consisting  of  plants 
exotic  and  indigenous,  is  reckoued  to  con- 
tain the  completest  collection  in  the  world  ; 
and  to  bring  it  to  this  height  of  perfection, 
was  a  favourite  pursuit  of  the  present  King. 
A  new  house  has  been  very  recently  built, 
one  huudred  aud  ten  feet  in  length,  for  the 
reception  of  African  plants  only ;  the 
flower-garden  is  inclosed  by  thick  and 
lofty  trees,  and  the  end  facing  the  chief 
entrance,  is  filled  by  an  exteusive  aviary  of 
birds,  foreigu  and  domestic.  In  the  centre 
of  this  garden*  surrounded  by  the  most 
beautiful  flowers,  is  a  basin  stocked  with 
gold  aud  silver  fish. 


In  different  parts  of  the  gardens  are  va- 
rious faucy  buildiugs  and  temples,  most  of 
them  designed  by  that  famous  architect. 
Sir  N\  illiam  Chambers.  The  Temple  of 
the  Sun  is  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
Saloon  is  richly  finished,  and  its  interior 
handsomely  gilt,  aud  iu  twelve  conipurt- 
menis  the  twelve  ditlereut  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  are  represented  in  bai~relief.  The 
Temple  of  Bcllona  is  distinguished  by  the 
trophies  of  war,  helmets,  aud  daggers:  that 
of  Pan,  stands  in  a  solitary  walk,  and  is  of 
the  Doric  order.  The  Temple  of  Eolus  is 
built  on  an  eminence;  that  dedicated  to 
Solitude  stands  in  the  south  front  of  the 
palace.  The  House  of  Coufucius  is  a  Chi- 
nese octagon,  two  stories  high  ;  the  lower 
consists  of  oue  room  and  two  closets,  the 
upper  of  a  saloon,  commanding  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  lake  and  gardens.  The 
walls  and  ceiliug  of  this  house  are  painted 
with  grotesque  Chinese  ornaments,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  history  of  Confucius :  uear 
to  it,  in  a  thicket,  is  a  water-engine,  which 
supplies  the  lake  aud  basins  with  water, 
aud  raises  thirty-six  thousand  hogsheads  in 
twelve  hours.  The  Temple  of  Victory 
was  built  in  honour  of  the  laurels  gained 
at  Minden,  by  Prince  Ferdiuaud  of  Bruns- 
wick, in  1759. 

The  upper  part  of  the  garden  is  laid  out 
in  a  large  wilderness,  on  the  border  of 
which  stands  a  kind  of  Moorish  palace,  or 
A  lhambra,  aud  so  called  :  it  is  rather  want* 
ing  iu  resemblance  to  these  ancient  and 
warlike  edifices;  this  is  fronted 
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portico  of  double  columns,  and  has  a  lant- 
born  on  its  summit  In  the  middle  of  the 
wilderness  is  erected  that  superb  building, 
which  is  perceptible  at  a  great  distance, 
the  Chinese  Pagoda,  built  in  imitation  of 
the  Chinese  Taa:  it  is  composed  of  ten 
stories,  diminishing  in  circumference  as 
they  ascend :  round  each  story  is  a  galterj-, 
inclosed  in  a  rail,  with  a  succession  of  pro- 
jecting roofs,  after  the  Chinese  manner.— - 
This  tower  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
feet  in  height. 

Kew  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  the  celebrated  painter  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign  :  and  the  patronage  of 
Queen  Caroline  bestowed  a  house,  in  this 
place,  on  Stephen  Duck,  who,  from  a 
thrasher,  became  a  poet  of  some  fame. 

The  remains  of  Meyer,  a  miniature 
painter  of  high  celebrity,  are  deposited  in 
Kew  Chapel,  and  have  over  them  a  rtrarble 
tablet,  affixed  against  the  south  wall ;  and 
Gainsborough,  whose  works  will  for  ever 
immortalize  his  name,  reposes  uoder  a 
plain  stoue,  marked  only  with  the  date  of 
his  death. 

Moktlake. — This  pleasant  village  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about 
seven  miles  from  London.  Its  manor  be- 
longed formerly  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  the  manor-house  served  as 
their  residence.  The  Stone  Lodge,  on  the 
bill,  was  built  by  George  I.  for  a  place  of 
refreshment  after  the  fatigues  of  the  chace, 
but  it  was  not  finished  till  after  his  death. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
garden  grouod  in  this  parish;  and  prodi- 
gious quantities  of  lavender  and  asparagus 
are  cultivated  in  it.  The  church  is  of  very 
ancient  foundation,  though  the  present 
structure  was  erected  in  1543.  It*  walls 
are  of  flint  and  stone,  in  chequer  work. — 
Amongst  the  remarkable  persons  therein- 
termed,  is  John  Partridge,  tlie  famous  alma- 
nack-maker, who  rose  to  eminence  by  dinl 
of  industry,  and  severe  application,  having 
taught  himself  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ; 
and,  having  studied  physic,  was  appointed 
physician  toCbarlesU.  and  to  William  and 
Mary. 

Mortlake  was  also  the  residence  of  ano- 
ther very  extraordinary  character,  Dr.  John 
Dee,  who  was  such  a  proficient  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  that  he  was 
thought  to  be  a 


with  evil  spirits ;  and  such  was  the  igno- 
rance or  superstition  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  that  he  almost  persuaded  himself 
he  really  possessed  supernatural  powers.-— 
The  benevolent  Edward  Colston,  who,  in 
his  life-time,  distributed  ten  thousand 
pounds  iu  deeds  of  charity,  lived  at  Mort- 
lake. 

Pctnet. — This  place  stands  also  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  is  an  extensive 
parish,  containing  a  considerable  portion 
of  heath  and  waste  land.  That  which  is 
cultivated  is  much  occupied  by  gardeners 
and  nurserymen.  The  village  of  Putney 
produced  two  of  England's  best  statesmen, 
West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Thomas  Crom- 
well, Earl  of  Essex :  both  were  born  of 
humble  parents,  and  rose,  by  merit  alone, 
to  the  highest  stations  in  church  and  state. 

In  l647»  Cromwell,  jealous  of  the  King 
and  Parliament,  fixed  the  head  quarters  of 
his  army  at  Putney,  that  he  might  watch 
the  conduct  of  both.  The  councils  of  Oli- 
ver and  his  followers  were  held  in  the 
church.  They  sat  round  the  Communion 
table,  and  seldom  separated  till  they  had 
first  heard  a  sermon  from  some  popular 
preacher. 

The  church  was, originally,  only  achapel 
of  ease  to  Wimbledon  church ;  from  the 
style  of  its  architecture  it  is  very  easy  to 
see  it  has  been  built  at  different  periods. 

In  the  spring,  smelts  are  caught  at  Putp 
ney  in  great  abundance,  and  a  few  salmon. 

The  house  still  stands  on  Putney  Com- 
mon that  was  built  by  David  Hartley,  Esq. 
to  prove  the  security  of  his  invention  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  fires  beyond  the 
apartment  in  which  they  first  took  place- 
Plates  of  iron  were  placed  between  the 
ceiling  and  the  floors ;  and  the  experiment* 
were  tried  before  their  Majesties,  and  re- 
peated several  times  before  them  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  &c.  &c  with  the  most  com- 
plete success.  Near  it  stands  an  obelisk, 
with  an  inscription  recording  the  event. 

The  verge  of  the  heath  commands  a  fine 
prospect  over  the  river  Thames  aud  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  aud  many  pleasant 
villas  are  dispersed  about  the  rising  part  of 
Putney. 

Wandsworth. — This  village, 
large  aud  populous,  takes  its  name  from 
the  river  Wandle,  the  village  being  built 
the  confiueoce  of  that  small  river 
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with  the  Thames.  Thia  has  caused 
manufactures,  requiring  water,  to  be  esta- 
blished at  Wandsworth:  there  are  iron, 
white-lead,  and  oil  mills;  distilleries  of 
various  kinds,  printing  grounds  for  calicos 
and  woollen  stuffs,  and  two  very  extensive 
dye-houses. 

A  strange  custom  subsists  here,  of  a  mock- 
election  for  a  Mayor  of  Garrat,  which  is 
observed  at  the  time  of  general  elections, 
and  held  in  Garrat-lane.  This  singular 
ceremony  took  its  rise  about  fifty  years 


many    Common.   At  every  meeting  they  contri- 
buted a  small  sum,  in  order  to  support 
their  plan,  and  when  a  sufficient  purse  was 
made  up,  they  put  the  business  into  the 
hands  of  an  attorney,  who  brought  an  ac- 
tion against  the  encroachers  in  the  name  of 
the  president,  or  (as  tbey  styled  him)  the 
Mayor  of  the  club.    They  gained  their 
cause,  and  ever  after  the  president  retained 
his  title  of  Mayor  of  Garrat.   The  pub- 
licans, who  are  always  gainers  by  this 
jovial  mock-electiou,  make  much  of  the 


ago,  from  a  club  formed  chiefly  of  the .  j  candidates,  who  are  always  dressed  out  in 
lower  classes,  with  a  design  of  repelling  .,  the  most  tawdry  manner,  as  often  as  the 
encroachments  made  011  that  part  of  the  '  nation  chooses  its  representatives. 


THE  LISTENER. 


THE  VEXATIONS  ATTENDANT  ON  WEALTH. 
TO  TIMOTHY  HEARWELL,  ESQ. 

Sir, —  I  once  read  of  a  painter  who  was 
born  a  beggar ;  and  I  can  claim  equal  re- 
spectability of  birth  with  the  artist.    1  was 
always  as  poor  as  any  philosopher  of  the 
present  day,  and  idle  as  any  lawyer's  clerk. 
Who  would  think,  with  all  these  glaring 
defects,  the  first  of  which  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  crime,  that  I  should  have 
made  my  fortune,  and  become  a  person  of 
fashiou  ?    Any  one  else,  in  my  place,  would  ] 
have  been  vain,  or  at  least  intoxicated  with 
delight :  but  only  admire  the  inconsistency 
of  my  ideas  j  after  having  ardently  desired 
riches  and  honour,  1  am  almost  tempted  to 
curse  the  chance  that  led  to  them.    I  regret 
my  former  obscurity,  my  once  happy  li- 
berty, and  all  the  true  delight  and  ease  by 
which  it  was  accompanied ;  especially  since 
1  am  able  to  roll  through  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  iu  an  easy  and  elegant  carriage, 
instead  of  making  use  of  my  legs  as  formerly 


the  greatest  part  of  my  time,  I  often  forget 
both  the  nobleman  and  the  celebrated 
beauty  who  are  attracted  by  my  opulence, 
and  whom  I  had  engaged  to  visit  me  on 
such  a  day,  if  the  noise  of  their  carriage 
wheels,  and  my  servants  announcing  their 
approach,  did  not  rouse  ine  from  my  le- 
thargy.  When  1  have  company  to  dinner 
i  am  obliged  to  sit  four  hours  at  table  with 
them,  and  instead  of  enjoying  the  plea- 
sures of  society  with  a  few  real  friends, 
1  am  forced  to  entertain  my  guests  with 
some  common-place  compliments,  flatter 
one,  applaud  another,  or  else  to  sit  and 
listen  to  their  fulsome  flattery  which  is 
dealt  out  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
my  dishes  and  the  brilliancy  of  my  plate 
and  wax-lights. 

When  I  do  not  sacrifice  to  vanity  by 
keeping  an  open  table,  1  am  put  under  an- 
other kind  of  constraint:  1  am  obliged  to 
offer  incense  to  power  and  credit,  or  ac- 
company some  lady  of  distinction  to  the 


When  I  stay  at  home,  1  am  still  worse  off;    Opera,  in  whom  I  am  obliged  to  find  a  vast 


a  servant  out  of  livery,  styled  my  valet  de 
thambre,  or  by  some  my  gentleman  !  is  al- 
ways waiting  to  koow  my  demands,  and  will 
not  allow  me  to  put  on  my  own  shirt.  Then  I 
have  a  sccreta  ry  who  often  dispenses  with  my 
signing  my  own  name,  and  a  steward  who 
never  will  give  me  the  trouble  of  looking 
over  my  accounts:  I  am,  therefore,  eaten 
np  by  the  vapours  for  want  of  employment. 
The  fashionable  half  daylight  that  illumines 
my  apartments,  injures  my  sight,  makes  me 
h  and  being  stretched  on  my  couch 


deal  of  grace  and  genius,  because  she  has 
written  a  stupid  romance,  and  employs  a 
tasteful  dress-maker.  According  to  her 
ideas  I  should  be  like  a  fellow  just  come 
from  the  country  if  I  was  to  listen  to  the 
performance;  or  if  I  elevated  my  eye-glass 
only  to  look  at  the  actresses,  1  should  have 
a  vile  taste:  if  I  speak  too  high  to  her,  it 
is  because  I  am  proud  of  her  acquaintance ; 
if  low,  it  looks  as  if  we  were  too  familiar 
together!  So,  not  knowing  how  to  act,  I 
yawn  most  frequently,  »nd  slip  out  of  the 
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box  as  often  as  1  can,  Dot  without  deeply  grow  the  more  wc  are  in  want  of  money: 
regretting  that  happy  time  when,  less  rich  I  am  of  quite  a  different  way  of  thinking; 
but  as  gay  as  a  lark,  1  accompanied  my  therefore,  my  kind  friends  who  compose 
friends  to  the  pit  or  two  shilling  gallery  at  the  body  of  purveyors  and  tradespeople 
Drnry-Lane  or  Co  vent-Garden.  Fatal,  for  the  wealthy,  aud  whom  I  honour  with 
wretched  gifts  of  riches  and  honour!  Say,  ;  my  custom  and  patronage,  reflect  on  what 
can  ye  cure  the  gout,  indigestion,  lethargy,  I  have  said,  and  take  your  measures  ac- 
or  worse,  want  of  sleep?  Can  ye  free  the  .  cordingly.  For  three  years  longer  1  give 
mind  from  carer  If  ye  can,  then  1  will  you  liberty  to  amuse  yourselves  aud  to  grow 
attach  some  value  to  your  possession ;  but  fat  at  my  ex  pence.  Ye  who  conduct  my 
so  far  from  procuring  me  any  happiness,  ye  \  balls  and  my  entertainments,  multiply  every 
only  add  teufold  to  my  cares  aud  anxieties.  ,  ex  pence,  and  make  your  bills  as  long  as 
If  I  hear  the  engines  rattling  along  the  1  ye  please;  I  will  never  And  fault;  but  1 
street.  I  imagine  directly  it  is  my  house  only  request  of  you,  when  I  thus  voluo* 
that  is  on  fire;  if  I  hear  of  a  storm  in  the  tarily  suffer  myself  to  be  plucked,  do  not 
county  wherein  my  estate  lies,  I  thiuk  it treat  me  as  you  do  many  others,  by  giving 
must  be  my  barns  or  my  sheep  that  are  it  out  that  I  am  a  fool  and  a  spendthrift !  It 
struck  by  the  lightning.  is  „ot  a  common  folly  to  see  people  will- 

After  having  calculated  the  advantages  ingly  renounce  what  the  vulgar  call  enjoy- 
snd  vexatious  of  riches,  I  have  taken  a  reso-  ,  meats,  luxuries,  and  all  the  soi-disant  plea- 
lution,  as  wise  as  it  is  extraordinary,  to  re-  1  sure*  of  opuleuce.  Instead  of  ridiculing 
nouDce  them  entirely  as  soon  os  I  shall  have  ,  me,  rather  praise  my  philosophy  and  din- 
attained  my  fortieth  year.    Many  people,  j.  iatereatedness. 

however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  older  we  11  Prosper. 
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The  Bartf  t  Lament.    A  Vision.    Sacrrd  to 
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Though,  from  the  extreme  pressure  of 
effusions  on  a  subject  still  heart-rending  to 
Britons,  we  had  resolved  not  to  notice  any 
further  works  of  that  kind,  yet  the  taste 
sod  feeling  displayed  in  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing Poems  have  tempted  us  to  select 
from  them  the  following  irregular  Ode, 
and  a  few  concluding  stanzas  of  the  last 
Poem  but  three  in  this  interesting  pamph- 
let. 

IRREGULAR  ODE. 

•*  *Tbea  the  flaming  Cherubim 

Were  plac'd  to  guard  the  tree  of  life, 
Sorrow  enter'd—  tbaduws  dim, 
And  dying  joys,  sod  restless  strife, 
Began  their  ceaseless  round ; 
And  dtaih  sod  denotation  came 
With  sweeping  blast  o'er  nature's  frame, 
With  war's  unholy  sonnd : 
The  lofty  tow  en, 
The  Mooming  bow  era, 
Have  risen,  fallen  since  that  day, 
And  gloomy  boon, 
And  hateful  powers, 
Hare  held  on  earth  despotic  sway. 

No.l06.-VoL  XVII. 


'  Where's  « the  eternal  city  ?'— swept 
I     Like  leaves  upon  the  eddying  gale ; 
And  they  who  mused  upon  the  tale 
Have  past  away  like  her  they  wept. 
Nature  changes  where  the  ocean 
Rolls  its  darkly  troubled  tide  ; 
Glitf  ring  cities,  truffic's  motion, 
Have  arisen  iu  their  pride. 

Man,  too,  man  most  pass  away, 

Pausing  in  the  vale  of  years, 
Ou  whose  forehead,  clad  in  grey, 

Many  a  senm  of  nge  appears  j 
And  childhood,  with  its  face  of  smiles, 

May  fade  before  the  morn  of  youth, 
And  that  whith  now  our  care  beguiles 

Leave  os  in  innocence  and  truth. 

Yet,  when  we  look'*  tow'rds  CHaremoat's 
And  thought  upon  that  lovely  flower, 
We  bnd  forgotten  that  stern  power 

Which  levels  Beauty's  form, 
As  if  we  had  believed  that  Death 
Would  surely  spore  so  dear  a  breath, 
With  youth  and  beauty  warm. 

Whate'er  we  dreamt,  we  waked  to  koow 
The  nation's  loss,  the  Prince's  woe  j 
The  tide  of  men  in  gloom  srray'd, 
Britain's  fair  daughters  clad  in  shade, 
And  the  deep  sounds  which  met  our  ear, 
Seem'd  mouruiug  with  our  grief  sincere. 

Where's  the  line  of  long  succession, 
Mingling  with  nnnuoiber'd  years? 
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Broken  by  one  tad  digres*ion— 
Gone,  for  ever  With  our  tears! 

We  cease  ta  weep,  for  tears  are  ruin, 
Yet  thai]  remembrance  warm  oar  beart: 

Thou  •bait  irot  come  to  us  again, 
But  we  may  meet  no  more  to  part." 

WIDPBD  HAPPINESS  OF  THB  PMNCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 

Charlotte!  thine  was  the  bliss,  on  the  world  not 
depending  • 

And  taming  from  fashion  to  peace  in  thy  borne, 
There  thy  innocent  joys  ask'd  no  gloss  for  de- 
fending, 

And  vanity's  voice  could  not  tempt  thee  to 
roam. 

But,  blessing  and-  bleat,  past  thy  life  softly 
flowing, 

Like  a  river  enriching  the  soil  in  Its  course  ; 
On  the  hanks  of  which  many  sweet  flowers  arc 
blowing, 

Fresh  from  nature's  own  hand,  and  not  raised 
by  force. 

When  Summer  shone  bright  on  the  "hills  gently 
rising, 

Like  a  bird  with  its  mate  thou  didst  joy  in  bis 
smile  j 

Wbo  kindly  its  partner  with  sweet  notes  ap- 
prising. 

Of  beauties  extending  for  mony  a  mile. 

He  wished  not  to  roam  from  a  home  so  endearing, ! 
How  should  he,  for  Love  brightly  shone  on  bis  > 
way; 

And  Taste's  poliiVd  hand  was  incessantly  rearing  j 
The  pure  lamp  of  feeling  with  himinous  ray, 

When  Winter  her  mantle  o'er  nature  extended, 
The  poor  felt  thy  bounty,  tears  mingled  with 
smiles ; 

Twos  not  only  tbe  gift,  but  to  sweetly  'twas 
blended 

With  the  heart  of  condolence,  which  gives  and 
beguiles. 

Then  Poesy  toneb'd  her  wild  lyre, softly  breathing 
In  dignified  numbers,  harmonious  and  slow  ; 

Or  else  the  light  tribute  of  Fancy  was  wreathing, 
In  rapid  succession  with  Feeling's  warm  glow. 

And  Music,  sweet  sister,  thy  language  of  heaveu 
Was  dear  to  the  Princess,  was  doubly  dear  ; 

In  mercy  to  man,  sure  thy  power  was  given, 
Now  raising  to  rapture,  now  drawing  tbe  tear. 

What  was  not  dear  that  virtue  approves  with  a 
•mile 

In  knowledge  ar  taste,  hut  their  charms  are 
now  fled  ; 

Joy  flies— and  through  Britain,  of  freedom  tbe 
isle, 

The  bondage  of  Death  spreads  a  gloom  in  iu 
stead. 

We  turn  to  where  Beauty  in  silence  reposes, 
The  palace  of  Kings  is  raised  close  by  tbe 
totabj 


And  Truth's  awful  voice  this  sad  sentence  dis- 
closes, 

That  all  must  descend  to  the  valley  of  gloom. 

Oh  Leopold,  mourner!  should  long  yeara  be 
thine, 

Past  hours  of  joy  will  seem  dreams  of  thy  youth  ; 
Dear  dreams,  from  which  who  would  awaken  to 
pine, 

Did  he  know  not  they're  scatter'd  by  Him 
wbo  is  Truth." 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 
NIGHT. 

Evening  warn*,  and  night  appears, 
Robed  in  ssther  darkly  bine, 
In  solemn  mnjtsly  khe  dimes, 
Her  diadem  bedecked  with  suns; 
Riot  and  peace  her  steps  pursue, 
Her  face  is  bathed  in  dewy  tears. 

Now  labour's  children,  worn  with  cure, 
Seek  relief  In  calm  repose ; 

The  friend  of  innocence  and  joy, 
Of  happiness,  without  alloy, 
Swiftly  flies  from  earthly  woes, 
Sorrow,  sick u ess,  aud  despair. 

The  clouds,  celestial  sable  waves, 
Roll  slowly  o'rr  their  azure  bed, 
Dying  night's  robe  a  blacker  hue, 
Aod  then  (he  moon  bursts  forth  to  view, 
Silent  rears  her  lovely  head, 
Her  path  with  sirvery  light  she  pave*. 

The  dew  .drop  is  tbe  only  sound, 
Breaking  on  still  midnight's  hour; 
Then  let  my  mind,  by  virtue  taught, 
With  holy  truths  divine  be  fraught, 
Nor  mists  of  doubt  or  error  lour, 
But  cheering  faiih,  refulgent,  shine  arouud. 

THE  INQUIRY. 
What  mantles  on  the  cheek  of  guilt, 

When  conscience  riven  the  soul, 
And  the  sad  thought  of  blood ihat'ss  pi k, 
Denes  coutroul  ? 

The  blush  of  shame. 

What  chills  with  fear  the  timid  mind, 

And  freezes  every  vein, 
With  breathless  dread  each  pulse  does  bind. 

Of  the  cold  frame? 

The  frown  of  anger. 

What  pearl  bedews  fair  beauty's  eye 

When  woes  pale  form  she  views, 
And  bids  the  sufferer  look  on  high 

For  aid  that  sooths  ? 

The  tear  of  pity. 

What  breathes  the  breast  of  mule  despair, 

O'er  lost  afflictions  grave, 
Which  agony,  nor. tears,  nor  prayer, 

Availed  to  save  ? 

The  sigb  of  sorrow. 
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Whatbnrsts  forth  from  the  grief-wrung  heart, 

When  earth**  last  hope  is  flown, 
Compelled,  with  ail  it  loved,  to  part, 
la  life  alone  ? 

The  groan  of  anguish. 

What  Tolumet  speak,  without  a  word, 

What  lotsetfrom  despuir, 
Proclaim*  the  »ow,  the  promise  heard, 

Dispels  oil  core  ? 

The  look  of  love. 

THE  DEATH-BED. 
ar  w.  monro. 
Foil  oft,  I  ween, 
In  her  tasl  moments,  did  I  sit  by  her ; 
Oft  saw  her  totting  in  deep  agony, 
Even  as  disease,  with  its  consuming  hand, 
Dtalt  heavily  upon  her  weary  soul. 
And  she  did  wear  away  so  mild,  so  meek, 
A  tnosicr'i  evening  sinks  not  into  shade 
More  still  and  culm.    Sometimes  the  piercing 
throe, 

Breaking  like  lightning  through  a  placid  sky, 
Woald  cleave  her  vitals  ;  bnt,  that  past,  her  soul 
Again  diffused,  o'er  all  her  conntenanc , 
The  »4.ft  serenity  that  reigned  within. 
It  «m  a  sweetness,  hriglilened  tn  the  rnvs 
Of  all  delightful  feelings  that  sliinc  foith 
la  heavenly  hues;  and,  on  her  pule  white  face, 
They  were  more  full,  distinct,  and  visible  ; 
Like  the  soft  radiauce  of  the  bright  round  moon, 
^wuiiiuing  amid  the  pure  uubruken  blue, 
Beaming  ber  light  upon  the  cold  cltur  waves, 
That  lie  so  stilly  sleeping  in  her  beams. 
A  breath  may  ruffle  their  transparent  bed, 
Bat  all  is  still  again,  «nd,  •'•» !  ! 
It  bieatbes  a  melting  tone  of  tranquil  bliss, 
Whose  longueless  evho,  fleeting  tar  away, 
lu  a  still  heavenly  feeling  siuks  and  dies. 

Oft  she  would  fix  on  mine  her  wistful  gaze  ; 
The  light  of  years  beamed  through  her  speaking 

It  flashed  upon  my  mind,  and  kindled  there, 
la  all  the  colours  of  the  undying  joy, 
That  hallowed  them,  and  made  them  beautiful, 
The  asa  ny  hours  that  we  bad  passed  together  : 
Oh!  there  was  there  a  deep,  dee  p  agony, 
That  grew  o'er  ever)  feeling,  with  its  pang 
C  o □  raising  tbem,  and,  with  a  noiseless  course, 
Gathering  still  deeper;  1  had  loved  her  much, 
Yea,  we  had  loved  each  other,  and  this  hour 
Was  its  full  proof.— As  I  did  gaze  on  her, 
I  mark*  d  the  shadows  darken  on  her  brow  ; 
A  chill  cold  marble  hue  steal  o'er  her  face, 
A  61m  fall  o'er  her  fixed  and  lifeless  eye, 
Yet,  paug  on  pang,  flashed  thick  and  wildly 

through  it ; 
But,  these  abating,  it  stood  motionless, 
Each  feeling  froaen  in  its  icy  glaze. 
Yet,  on  a  sudden,  as  I  stood  o'er  her, 
Maiking  each  change  upon  her  changing  brow, 
latent  and  speechless,  whilst  the  shades  of  night 
)■  tints  nil!  deeper  darkened  on  her  face, 


As  life  receded  fast  and  far  away:  — 
Yea,  on  a  sudden,  through  her  aye  there  cnios 
A  light  unspeakable,  so  pure  and  bright- 
It  was  the  radiance  of  a  passing  seraph, 
Full  and  expressive,  and  she  looked  upon  me : 
It  was  a  sun-beam  upon  troubled  water, 
Bnt  ull  grew  dark  again  ;  death's  shadow  fell 
So  chill  upou  the  clay-cold  tenement — 
And  all  grew  dark  and  colouiless  forever. 
Oh  !  who  can  give  a  voice  to  the  wild  tide 
Of  deep-toned  nameless  agony,  that  runs 
Through  nil  the  senses  in  this  nwiut  hour. 
It  is  ublow  upon  our  very  being, 
Hefting  a  part  of  our  existence  from  us; 
A  cloud  that  darkens  all  our  mind  and  thoughts  ; 
And  we  emerge  from  it,  nsfrotn  a  dream, 
And  wonder  Hint  our  joys  are  formed  so  frail ; 
Blown  by  the  breath  that  quickly  must  dissolve 
them, 

They  sparkle  in  our  view,  and  waste  away,. 
Fooling  our  senses  with  their  fair  deceit. 
And  of  snch  mockery  oursehea  are  formed. 

How  long  we  gaze,  and,  gnziug  still,  would 
doubt, 

The  stern  reality  that  presses  on  us. 

There's  such  a  magic  dwells  in  thought  and 

being, 

An  eloquence,  n  lit  ing  eloquence, 
That  speaks  in  all  its  movements,  and  would  tell 
yon, 

1  hat  all  is  deathless  in  its  wondrous  mould* 
Wbohaih  beheld  the  bright  intelligence, 
Kindling  immortal  feeling  in  the  eye, 
But,  for  a  moment,  in  the  witchery 
Of  lit  bright  radiance,  pure  and  spiritual, 
Believed  ii  ull  eternal ;  yen,  a  temple, 
Where  Heaven  had  kindled  up  a  counterpart 
Of  ils  own  image,  glorious  and  unfading. 
Oh  !  who  hath  marked  tbonght,  dancing  o'er  the 
face, 

Like  sun.beams glilteriug  upon  living  waters; 
Moving  upon  the  lines,  which  seem  like  chords, 
Giving  forth  rapturous  music  at  the  touch 
Of  its  inborn  iiikhrined  divinity, 
But  caught  the  enchantment  that  it  breathed 
around, 

And  moved  in  unison,  forgot  himself, 
His  nature's  frailty  and  decay,  and  seemed 
The  happy  tenant  of  a  pmer  world. 
And  where  the  thought  hath  long  been  thus  de- 
luded, 

And,  in  the  sweet  delusion,  fed  Itself 
With  bliss,  like  manna,  sweet  and  ondefiled, 
Giving  a  colour  to  each  pas»iug  moment, 
Fresh  and  unfading  as  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Where  this  hath  grown  upon  the  yielding  senas) 
For  many  years,  e'en  from  their  dawning  hourv 
Oh  !  who  con  speak  the  soul's  deep  agony, 
When  all  the  finer  fibres  of  its  nature 
Arc  thus  for  ever  severed  :  still  the  feeling, 
With  impulse  irresistible,  would  ruth 
Again  in  nuion  ;  b-tt  death's  apathy, 
Cold  and  unconquerable  us  the  grave, 
Repels  them  back  j  and,  in  a  flood  of  anguub, 
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They  boil  within  tie  tool.— Still  did  I  gaze 
Upon  that  face,  that  teemed  a  living  mirror, 
Clear  frame  of  a  most  bappy  spotless  spirit  j 
But  all  waa  new  so  fixed,  dark,  passionless— 
Not  one  faint  echo  there  returned  the  cry 
Of  wild  affection,  frantic  in  its  lore. 
There  stirred  not  there  one  little  breath  of  being', 
It  was  a  loneliness  where  hope  expired, 
And,  waking  from  the  trance  of  years  gone  by, 
In  that  soul's  darkness  life  seems  darkened  too. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  our  nature  pauses  ; 
A  point  on  which  our  giddy  footsteps  shake. 
Tbe  waters  of  eternity  roll  round  us, 
And  seem  as  gathering  underneath  our  feet, 
And,  in  this  moment,  this 


All  things  within  us  are  absorbed  ;  and  still, 
As  if  all  life  was  in  this  fleeting'  space, 
And  all  beside*  was  mockery  and  deceit , 
We  linger  here  :  our  former  hopes  and  joys, 
That  shone,  all  mingled,  like  a  heavenly  arcb, 
Blended  in  every  hne  of  brightest  bliss, 
A  magic  circle  where  our  footsteps  moved. 
The  endless  circles  of  increasing  joy, 
Thus,  in  one  moment,  ore  destroyed  for  ever. 
And  snch  is  life— a  dream,  a  fantasy, 
That  wanders  o>r  eternity**  wild  waters, 
Catching  the  shadows  of  their  restless  waves, 
So  brittle  io  its  texture,  that  a  touch 
Dissolves  it  to  its  native  nothingness. 
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FOR 

FEBRUARY,  1818. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION. 


FRENCH. 

No.  I.— Parisian  Walking  Dress. 

Round  dress  of  cambric,  trimmed  rouud 
the  border  with  a  flounce  of  broad  lace, 
under  a  pelisse  of  fawn-coloured  Me- 
rino cloth,  fastened  down  the  front  with 
polished  steel  buttons,  and  brandrnbourys 
of  black  silk,  with  tassels.  Triple  Carrick 
cape,  edged  with  brocaded  ribband  the 
colour  of  the  pelisse .  ruff  of  fine  clear 
muslin,  elegantly  scalloped.  Grass  green 
bonnet  of  shag  silk,  with  a  plume  of  white 
and  green  feathers  ;  the  bounet  lined  with 
white,  and  turned  up  iu  front.  Tea-colour, 
ed  si ippers  and  gloves,  with  pearl-coloured 
silk  atockings. 

ENGLISH. 
No.  Evening  Dress. 
Hessian  robe  of  white  satin,  with  demi- 
frain,  ornamented  round  the  border  with 
an  elegant  trimming  of  rose -coloured  satin 
flowers,  the  sides  of  the  robe  finished  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  fastened  dovtn  the 
front  with  rose-coloured  brandenbonrge, 
finished  by  rich  tassels.  Sleeves  very  short. 
Toque  of  white  satin,  with  a  full  plume  of 
white  ostrich  feathers.  Necklace  of  Ori- 
ental pearl,  fastened  in  front  by  a  superb 
knot  of  the  same,  with  tassels.  Armlets 


;  of  black  velvet,  clasped  with  pearl  medal- 
lions. White  satin  shoes,  and  white  kid 
gloves.  At  evening  visits  a  C scheme r* 
shawl  is  thrown  over  this  di 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

FASHION  AND  DRESS. 

«  Iris  has  dipped  the  woof." 
The  diversified  tints  which  now  gladden 
the  eyes  amongst  the  various  articles  of  fe- 
male attire,  have  burst  through  the  late  sable 
cloud  which  hung  over  Fashion's  hemi- 
sphere, and  tbe  sportive  deity  steps  forth  in 
all  the  gay  array  of  fancy,  taste,  and  ele- 
gance.  The  young  and  sprightly  again 
are  seen  in  all  the  splendour  of  colours  j 
and  even  the  mature,  cheered  by  the  dawn 
of  brighter  hope,  cast  aside  their  sables, 
and  adopt  the  changefnl  garment  and  orna- 
ment of  varied  hue. 

For  out-door  costume,  Mrs.  Bell,  amongst 
an  amazing  versatility  of  tasteful  attire,  haw 
prepared  for  the  public  promenade  a  pe- 
lisse of  fine  Merino  cloth  ;  the  colour  is  of 
Spanish  brown,  and  this  is  richly  orna- 
mented down  the  sides,  and  at  the  wrists, 

in  a  foliage  trimming  of  pale  blue  satin  

For  morning  walks,  is  a  pearl  drab-coloured 
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pelisse,  of  the  same  material  as  the  above,  ported  from  Paris ;  tbey  are  of  bobbin  net, 
finished  down  the  bust,  and  at  the  wrists,  ;  and  small  rouleaux  of  satin  wind  round  the 


entirely  &-U-MiUtairc.  A  spenser  of  Saxon 
bine  cloth,  finished  by  a  small  military 
jacket,  is  in  high  estimation}  though  not 
quite  so  great  a  favourite  a 
same  fashion  iu  Hessian  green 


arm  in  a  serpentine  style. 

A  new  cap  for  the  breakfast- table  owe* 
its  invention  to  the  same  tasteful  hand  that 
one  of  the  ;  finished  the  ball  dresses;  it  is  styled,  the 
Black  vel-    villager's  cap;  it  totally  conceals  the  hair. 


vet  spensers  are  also  very  general :  these  and  though  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
are  beautifully  ornamented,  and  finished  French  peasant  s  cap,  it  is  more  elegant 
with  fringe  or  blond.  ;  and  becoming.  The  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 

cap,  seems  fast  advancing  in  favour  for  un- 
dress ;  and  though  beauty  is  not  absolutely 
requisite  for  this  head-dress,  yet  it  requires 
infinite  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair, 
otherwise  these  caps  are  the  most  unbe- 
coming iu  the  world.  The  Versailles 
comette  is  also  a  favourite  head-dress  for 
the  dejeune  :  it  is  formed  of  white  net  and 
satin,  and  is  simply  ornamented,  on  the 
left  side,  with  a  bow  of  broad  rihhaod. — 


Spring  bonnets  of  velvet,  embossed  with 
straw,  and  crowned  with  tulips  or  China 
astres,  promise  to  be  a  favourite  carriage 
covering  for  the  bead :  and  crimson  satin 
bonnets,  variegated  with  straw,  with  one 
drooping  black  and  red  feather,  d  la- Pro- 
will  be  much  in  favour  for  walk- 


Morning  dresses  of  fine  Merino  cloth 
will  also  be  very  prevalent ;  one  of  these, 

which  we  saw  at  the  new  Magazin  de  Another  morning  cornette  is  of  net  and  Ve- 

Modes,  in  St.  Jaroess-street,  is  of  a  beau-  netian  blue  satin,  and  is  finished  on  the 

tiful  green,  the  colour  of  young  vine  leaves,  leftside  by  a  bunch  of  double  scarlet  ranun- 

and  is  superbly  trimmed  with  satin  of  the  culuses.   Evening  head-dresses  consist  of 

same  colour.   Dinner  dresses  are  chiefly  of  Opera  hats,  toques%  turbans,  and  dress  eor- 

poplins,  either  plain  or  spotted,  and  made  ,  nettes.   The  °P«ra  hat      of  wh'le  satin» 

up  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  differ-  i  witn  variegated  feathers  of  green  and  white, 

ent  degrees  of  costume,  youth,  or  age  of  or  of  black  fine  net,  with  a  satin  flower 

the  wearer.  The  plain  ones  are  chiefly  of  on  the  ,eft  «de»  or  a  P,ume  of  *>«">"'»  ft**- 

Veuetiau  blue,  or  fawn-colour;  and  the  thers.    Black  net  toque*,  ornamented  with 

most  favourite  spotted  ones  are  pearl,  with  coloured  feathers,  promise  lo  be  very  ge- 

slate-blue  spots,  or  fawn-colour  with  white.  «cra,i  a,,d  ako  *urt>ans  of  white  satin  and 

For  evening  parties,  the  Hessian  robe,  which  chequered  gauze,  ornamented  with  beads 

we  have  given  in  our  Print,  is,  at  present,  a"d  marabout  feathers.    Cornelia  are  much 

the  most  novel  and  elegant  dress,  chiefly  worn  at  the  Theatre?,  crowned  with  rich 

of  white  satin  ;  and  rich  sarsnets,  figured  garlands  of  variegated  flowers :  the  texture 


and  plain,  with  black  net  frocks,  trimmed 
with  crimson  satin  roses,  are  most  prevalent 
at  the  rout  and  Opera. 

We  caunot  pass  over  two  elegant  ball 
dresses,  sent  by  Mrs.  Bell,  according  to 
an  order  from  a  family  of  high  rank  in  the 
East,  to  India.  One  is  for  a  young  lady 
of  fifteen,  and  is  so  simply  chaste,  that  it 
seems  to  bear  on  it  the  stamp  of  youth  and 
innocence.  It  is  a  frock  of  gauze,  striped 
with  satin  stripes  of  a  bright  azure,  and  its 
sole  ornament  round  the  border  is  a  quilling 
of  blond  net.  The  other  ball  dress  is  of 
white  bobbin  net,  trimmed  round  the  bor- 
der with  rouleaux  of  white  satin,  d-la- 
Limmc+n,  interspersed  with  rosettes;  the 
extremity  terminated  by  a  flounce  of  fine 
Mechlin  lace.  A  pair  of  temporary  long 
sleeves  accompany  this  dress,  newly  tm- 


of  these  cornettes  is  very  light,  and  they 
have  not  the  close  form  of  those  that  are 
worn  in  the  morning.    We  remarked  in 
the  pit  at  the  Opera,  several  cornettes  of  a 
most  beautiful  and  novel  shape,  and  form- 
ing a  most  elegant  evening  head-dress.— 
One  of  these  was  bespoke,  wliere  it  was 
invented,  in  St.  JamesVstreet,  and  where 
we  have  seen  it,  with  the  Hessiau  robe  and 
ball-dresses  above  mentioned.    This  cor- 
nctte  was  worn  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
mourning :  it  was  of  fine  uet  and  pink 
satin,  and  was  crowned  with  a  full  bouquet 
of  guilder  roses,  and  leaves  of  the  piercing 
holly,  variegated  ;  the  whole  forming  one 
of  the  most  elegant  head-dresses  we  have 
seen  for  these  three  mouths. 

Young  ladies  01  nament  their  hair  chiefly 
with  half-garlands  of  flowers;  those  of  the 
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pink  double  hyacinth,  with  a  row  of  beads  on  one  side  with  a  clasp,  or  buckle,  of  po- 

foniting  the  bandeau  part,  or  a  full  wreath  lished  steel.   On  shag  silk  hats  wc  gene* 

of  pomegranite  blossoms,  are  likely  to  be  rally  sec  plumes  of  red  and  white  feathers, 
in  favour. 


green  and  while,  and  celestial  blue.  Some 

Pearl  ornaments  are  reckoned  the  most  ladies,  who  affect  a  plainness  of  dress,  have 

elegant  article*  in  jewellery  ;  the  neck  lares  their  hats  only  ornamented  with  one  bow 

of  this  valuable  material,  which  have  lately  of  ribband,  with  the  points  notched  very 

been  invented,  are  as  unique  as  they  are  sharp.    The  hats  ere  all  of  a  very  moderate 

elegant;  we  have  given  a  s|>ecinieii  of  their  !  sire,  aud  the  brims  chiefly  extended;  but 

form  in  our  Print  of  the  Euglish  Evcniug  bonnets  still  continue  very  large,  and  are 


Dress. 

The  favourite  colours  are  Hessian  green, 
Venetian  blue,  and  fawn-colour. 


iKa&itut  of  flFaste; 

•  R  MONTHLY  COMPENDIUM  OP  roHElCN 
COSTUME- 


By  a 


Correspondent. 


placed  backwards.    For  the  public  walks, 
j  hats  of  white  satin,  with  a  plume  of  mn- 
ruhont  feathers  of  a  celestial  blue,  are 
j  much  in  favour.    The  shape  of  the  hats  is 
,  not  round,  but  projects  very  much  in  front. 
;  Rose-coloured  hats  are  lined  with  white 
shag;  and  spaugh-d  velvet  hats,  ornament- 
ed with  plumes  of  feathers,  are  much  in 
requisition.    A  few  hats  have  made  their 
appearance  turned  up  on  each  ndc,  like 
riding  hats  ;  these  hats  are  invariably  or- 
namented with  feathers,  and  the  crowns 
and  edges  are  trimmed  with  (lutings  of 
satin,  or  ribbands  cut  in  coxcombs.  Broad 
striped  ribbands  form  also  a  very  favourite 


COSTUME  OF  PARIS. 
Fashion,  in  Paris,  as  if  to  indemnify  her 
fair  inhabitauts  for  the  dark  gloom  of  short 
davs  and  misty  mornings,  has  been  busy  in 

iuveutiug  every  gay  and  elegant  appendage  j  trimming  for  hats;  with  this  the  hat  is  also 
to  the  toilette,  aud  every  belle  is  attired  in    frequently  bound  at  the  edge. 
,o  lively  aud  versatile  a  rnauner,  that  they       For  home  co9tumet  no  dresaet  are  reckon, 
appear  as  if  just  issuing  from  the  palace*  of  j  ed  more  elegant  than  those  made  of  Merino 
the  fabled  Genii  of  the  Arabian  tales,  to  i  erapc 
euliven  with  their  brilliant  appearance  this 


terraqueous  globe. 

The  least  ray  of  a  wintry  sun  sheds  a 
glitter  over  the  polished  steel  brandenbonrys, 
or  frogs,  that  fasten  down  the  pelisses  in 
frout;  and  these  pelisses  are  generally  made 


the  most  fashionable  colours  in  this 
material  are,  vine-leaf  green,  Carmelite 
brown,  lilac,  grey,  aud  slate-colour,  with 
Neptune  blue.  White  Merino  crapes  are 
also  worn  in  evening  dresses;  these  are 
finished  by  a  rich  border  of  embroidery  in 
different  colour*. 


of  some  light  and  lively  colour:  indeed,  .,  Evenillg  dresses  are,  however,  made 
notwithstanding  the  rainy  season,  aud  the  (  d,iefly  of  crap(%  ornamented  with  silver 
dirt  it  causes  111  the  streets  of  Paris,  nothing  fringe,  with  body  and  short  sleeves  of  white 
is  deemed  more  elegant,  when  a  speuser  is  ,|  niiUt  Ba],  dresses  consist  of  white  satin 
worn,  than  a  gown  of  white  cambric :  these  8|ipSf  witn  three  flounces  of  lace,  surmount- 
spensers  are  of  velvet ;  of  difSerent  colours, ! 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer  ;  and  j 
the  top  of  the  sleeve  is  elegantly  ornament-  , 
ed  with  an  epaulette  wing,  consisting  of 
six  rows,  aud  which  are  made  to  staud  up.  | 

The  hats  are  chiefly  of  velvet,  or  shag 
•ilk;  tbey  are  trimmed  at  the  edge  by  blond, 1 
laid  ou  strait,  and  placed  under  the  edge  of 
the  hat :  sometimes  it  is  a  scarf,  or  half  a 
garland  of  velvet  flowers,  which  ornaments 
the  crowns  of  these  hats,  or  a  wreath  of 
partridge's  feathers  :  beaver  hats,  the  num- ' 
ber  of  which  increase  daily,  have  uo  other  j 

trimming  than  a  band  of  ribband,  fastened  J  tulips}  the  foliage  is  always  of  the  same 


ed  by  a  rouleau  of  crape,  or  of  a  large 
lean,  round  the  border,  of  crape  and  satin  j 
next  to  which  is  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and 
over  the  flowers  a  broad  lace,  elegantly 
festooned :  some  winter  ball  dresses  are 
made  of  spangled  velvet,  with  trimmings  of 
tulie. 

Flowers,  made  of  feathers,  form  a  beau- 
tiful head-dress  for  youug  ladies:  they  are 
of  various  colours;  but  those  of  black  or 
white,  according  to  the  different  colour  of 
the  hair,  are  reckoned  most  elegant.  The 
black  represent  full-blown  rosea,  the  white 
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Turbans  of  Chinese  w  Harriet  has  never  visited  Jxmdon  hut  once: 
surmounted  by  a  Bird  of  Paradinc  ,  she  is  a  charming  girl,  rather  too  plump 

perhaps. 


crape, 

plume,  is  also  a  favourite  head -dress  for 
evening  parties:  as  are  dress  h;its  of  satin, 
with  a  band,  the  ends  of  which  are  orna- 
mented with  pearls.  India  muslin,  crape, 
and  Cachemire,  are  the  moat  prevalent 
materials  for  turbans  ;  some,  however,  are 
partly  of  white  crape,  and  partly  of  rose- 
coloured  satin,  intermingled  with  pearls. 
T»qu<*  of  black  velvet  also  are  worn, 
crowned  with  heron's  feathers,  or  a  bird  of 
Paradise. 

The  hair  of  the  French  ladies  is  now 
dressed  so  aa  to  form  a  pyramid,  consisting 
of  several  stories,  if  I  may  so  et press  myself, 
of  plaits  or  braids;  these  are.  in  full  dress, 
intermingled  with  pearls,  and  the  lower  J 
one  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

The  favourite  ornaments  in  jewellery  are  . 
of  coral,  and  the  most  prevalent  colours  '■ 
vine- leaf  green,  carmelilc,  Neptune  blue, 
and  slate  colour. 


FOURTH  LETTER  FROM  A  YOUNG 
MARRIED  LADY, 

TO  HIRSISTCR  IN  THE  COUNTHV. 

Brighton. 

Here  am  I  compelled  to  stay,  my  dear 
Lucy,  though  1  begin  to  be  ennuye  6-la- 
tnort ;  why  then,  yon  will  naturally  ask, 
do  I  remain  here  ?  Because  I  cannot  pos> 
sibly  think  of  returning  to  town  while  more 
than  one-half  of  the  fashionable  world  is 
yet  absent  from  the  metropolis;  for  here 
there  is  positively  now  nothing  worth  liv 
ing  for.  1  have  attended  the  promenade 
rooms,  and  the  Bazaars,  till  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  them ;  not  but  what,  at  the  former, 
1  always  continued  to  listen  with  pleasure 
to  a  few  of  the  singers  at  the  Castle  con- 
certs; who,  to  some  science  in  singing, 
muted  a  knowledge  of  music. 
When  we  all  began  to  grow  weary  of 
of  Brighton's  diversions,  Fitz- 
wbo  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
world,  as  1  may  aay,  introduced  me  to  se- 
veral charming  families  who  are  settled  in 
Sussex  ;  the  most  agreeable  of  which  are  a 
Lady  Charlton,  her  daughter  Harriet,  and 
her  niece  Adelaide;  the  latter  a  complete 
tawn-bred  lady  of  fashion.    The  gentle 


yet  truly  feminine,  and  she  lias 
the  finest  hand  and  arm  you  ever  saw  :  she 
skips  over  her  mothers  ground*  like  a 
fawn,  and  has  the  mo«t  beautiful  foot  and 
ancle  in  the  world.  When  the  weather  is 
bail  she  is  emploved  in  knitting  wonted 
stockings  and  miking  waistcoats  for  aged 
men  and  women;  at  the  same  time  she 
dresses  with  taste,  and  all  her  muslin  robes 
are  embroid<  red  by  her  own  hand  ;  indeed 
the  good  Lady  Bountiful,  her  mother,  says 
there  is  not  a  napkin  or  a  tablecloth  but 
'  what  has  been  hemmed  by  her  taper 
fingers. 

Never  is  she  a  minute  idle;  she  writes 
well,  and  assists  her  mother  in  arranging 

her  accounts,  for  they  keep  no  steward  

And  now  for  the  fascinating  Adelaide,  the 
epitome  of  fashion,  and  the  best  specimen 
1  can  give  you  of  the  reigning  mode.  Her 
fine  long  light  hair  is  plaited,  and  then 
wound  elegantly  round  her  head  ;  a  Cache- 
mire shawl,  light  as  it  is  rich  and  superb,  is 
carelessly  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  which 
are,  nevertheless,  seen  to  be  totally  bare 
under  the  partial  Oriental  covering;  and 
also,  be  it  known  (and  few  there  are  who 
do  not  know  it)  they  are  as  white  as  ivory. 
This  is  the  dress  in  which  she  generally 
descends  to  the  dioing-parlour;  and  exces- 
sively perfumed  with  Lau  de  Millejintrt. 
In  morning  walks,  her  bonnet  is  so  large 
that  you  have  to  look  a  long  time  before 
you  can  find  her  face,  as  her  regular  fea- 
tures are  small  and  delicate  ;  at  balls  and 
evening  parties,  her  head  is  loaded  with 
various  kinds  of  flowers. 

She  is  extremely  slender,  and  light  as  a 
Sylph,  and  whenever  she  is  called  upon  to 
perform  on  the  harp,  she  puts  herself  into 
the  most  studied  attitude,  and  gives  a  pre- 
lude to  the  song  she  is  about  to  accom- 
pany, with  such  wonderful  execution  that 
you  would  really  think  her  a  musician  by 


She  sends  every  week  to  London  for  her 
millinery,  from  the  very  first  hands,  parti- 
cularly from  the  Magttzin  de  Moduf  in  St. 
James's-street,  which  I  have  so  frequently 
mentioned  to  you.  When  the  messenger 
arrives,  loaded  with  every  thing  rare  and 
costly  in  the  article  of  fashion,  she  is  like  a 
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mad  creature  with  joy.    She  hang*  the  ; 
trimmings  over  her  harp,  and  stands  and 
gazes  on  them  with  rapture;  bangs  the  j 
robes  over  the  chairs,  and  spreads  out  the  , 
shawls  on  the  carpet ;  tries  on  a  bonnet, 
and  because  it  does  not  become  her,  de- 
clares it  is  detestable;  and  perhaps  what 
costs  from  three  to  four  guineas,  ia  destined 
never  to  quit  the  book  in  her  dressing-room  j 
that  she  orders  it  to  be  hung  upon,  that  ' 
ahe  may  endeavour,  as  she  says,  to  get  used 
to  the  sight  of  the  odious  thing.   After  a 
disappointment  of  this  kind  she  is  generally 
out  of  humour  for  the  whole  day ;  she  will 
not  dress,  she  lays  down  on  the  sofa,  com- 
plains of  a  headache,  and  declares  she  is 
the  most  wretched  being  in  the  world. 
She  orders  her  maid  to  bring  her  some 
volume  of  sentimental  trash  from  the  Si-  ' 
brary,  and  tears  out  the  third  leaf  with  I 
vexation,  because  it  is  so  dull  and  pros- 
iog. 

Her  mother,  who  has  now  been  dead 
about  two  years,  first  placed  her  by  her  will . 
with  a  female  friend,  as  gay  aud  thought* 
less  as  herself:  her  guardians  wisely  took  I 
her  from  such  au  imprudent  mentor,  and  j 
placed  her  with  her  good  aunt  Charlton, 
whom  she  certainly  loves,  as  well  as  her 
rustic  cousin,  as  she  always  calls  her.  Her 
mother  had  been  married  very  young,  and  II 
she  and  her  Adelaide  were  always  dressed  I 
alike,  and  appeared  more  like  sisters  than  jj 
mother  and  daughter;  one  dressing  too 
young,  the  other  too  old:  for  at  fifteen 
the  youthful  Adelaides  beautiful  tresses 
were  concealed  under  a  toque,  loaded  with 
plumes,  the  same  as  her  mother's;  while 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  coral  loaded  her 
arms,  her  ears,  her  w lists  and  fingers,  be- 
cause mamma  had  the  same.   They  rode 
on  horseback  together,  and  drove  together 
their  own  curricle  through  Hyde  Park. 
The  daughters  youth,  however,  enabled 
her  to  survive  a  fever  caught  by  them  both 
in'quittiog  a  very  crowded  party  one  hu- 
mid evening  in  December:  but  though 
now  ouly  eighteen,  the  beautiful  Adelaide 
seems  rapidly  sinking  into  a  consump- 
tion. 

This  picture  of  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  fa- 
shion continually  before  my  eyes,  has  been 
of  more  service  to  me  than  all  my  aunt 


Boston's  lectures,  or  Clan  Fttzosborne's 
witty  remarks  ou  tonish  folly.  How  charm- 
ing is  the  conduct  of  Lady  Charltou  and 
her  amiable  daughter!  Their  fortune  is 
immense;  they  aijoy  all  the  tranquil  plea- 
sures of  life;  are  fashionable  and  well 
ilressed,  without  being  slaves  to  every  new 
mode;  while  their  riches  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed iti  administering  to  the  wants  of 
the  helpless  and  indigent 

This  letter,  my  dear  Lucy,  is  beyond  its 
usual  limits:  I  will  tell  you  more  of  this 
family  when  1  return  to  town,  as  Lady 
Charlton  proposes  passing  the  winter  there. 
A  word  or  two  more  about  fashion,  and 
then  farewell. 

1  have  had  the  divinest  cornet te  sent  me 
from  London  you  ever  saw :  it  is  called 
the  Hesse  comette,  or  I  Esp  trance  dee  Ang- 
lais. It  is  composed  of  the  finest  Mechlin 
lace  and  net ;  it  is  lined  with  soft  blush- 
coloured  satin,  and  fastened  under  the  chin 
with  a  quilling  of  flue  lace,  that  terminates 
in  a  bow  of  blush-coloured  ribband,  con- 
siderably above  the  left  ear:  a  small  bow 
of  the  same  ribband  is  placed  iu  front,  and 
the  hair  is  entirely  concealed,  except  a  few 
ringlets  that  are  made  to  sport  round  the 
face.  I  am  sure  your  ingenuity  will  easily 
fabricate  an  Esptrance  from  this  description. 

The  sleeves  are  very  much  puffed  out 
now  at  the  top,  but  are  made  tighter  to 
the  arm  than  formerly,  especially  as  they 
advance  towards  the  wrists,  where  a  few 
tucks,  bringing  that  part  close  to  the  arm, 
and  carried  up  a  few  inches  higher,  give 
an  elegant  old  English  feature  to  the  long 
sleeve :  look  at  lady  Mary  Arundel's  nor* 
trait  in  our  picture  gallery,  and  you  will 
find  the  present  long  sleeve  depicted  to  ton 
life. 

Shoes  are  much  more  worn  than  half 
boots,  because  the  carriage-keepers  ouly 
have  a  right  to  give  laws  to  fashion,  and 
walking  must  ever,  except  in  the  public 
walks,  be  reckoned  plebeian. 

Thus  having  carried  you  from  head  to 
foot,  allow  me  now  to  subscribe  myself 
Your  affectionate  sister, 

Maria. 

P.  S.  We  depart  for  London  to-morrow. 
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THE  THEATREB. 

KING'S  THEATRE. 

This  Theatre  opened  for  the  present 
seasou,  with  Paer's  favourite  Opera  of  Gri- 
nub.  We  are  happy  to  fiud  amongst 
several  of  our  former  favourites,  who  rank 
high  in  vocal  merit,  the  name  of  Madame 
Fodor,  who  is  engaged  as  Prima  Cant  at  rice 
this  season,  and  also  amongst  the  new  com- 
petitors for  public  favour  is  a  pupil  of 
Madame  Catalan!,  to  whose  rising  talent* 
of  a  very  superior  order,  the  lovers  of  har- 
mony  look  np  with  high 


DRURY.LANE  AND  COVENT-GARDEN. 

Th k  Christmas  holidays  afforded,  as  usual, 
to  all  the  happy  children  the  feats  of  Har- 
lequin and  the  Clown :  a  new  Pantomime 
«t  Drury-Lane  was  produced,  entitled  Har- 
tyiaVs  Vision;  or.  The  Feast  of  the  Status: 
it  was  gotten  up  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lethbridge,  the  machinist,  and  does  credit 
to  bis  skill.  The  first  scene,  which  repre- 
sents the  Council  Chamber  of  Pluto,  is  pe- 
culiarly brilliant.  It  is  composed  of  large 
in  tbe  Saxon  style,  around  each  of 
as  well  as  up  the  wings,  fire  is  iu 
motion,  and  a  view  of  the  fiery  lake  of  the 
iufernal  regions  appears  in  the  rear.  Pluto 
sod  Proserpine  are  seated  on  a  throne,  with 
Aleeto  on  the  right,  Megeera  on  the  left. 
PUto  summons  the  Furies,  who  place  them- 
*4ves  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  and  sing 
a  chorus.  Mercury  enters  with  the  Ghost 
of  Don  Juan's  Father,  and  who  pleads 
for  his  son  with  Pluto:  Pluto  promises 
to  forgive  Don  Juan,  but  Proserpine  de- 
clares her  resolution  to  assert  her  empire, 
>ad  to  have  Don  Juan  for  her  slave ;  she 
onploys  Mercury  as  her  agent,  to  excite 
bin  to  vice,  and  augment  his  means  of 
gratification.  Don  Juan  is  discovered, 
uXtt  the  close  of  this  scene,  asleep  on  a 
couch,  with  Lapersllo  sleeping  at  his  feet. 
Mercury  touches  Don  Juan  with  his  ca- 
ivetu,  and  tbe  latter  falling  on  his  knees, 
Vwi  to  love  Leonora,  In  the  second  scene 
be  kUk  her  father}  and  Elvira  is  persuaded 
by  Feasji  to  assume  the  garb  of  Columbine, 
Jfc.  106.— Vol.  XVIL 


in  order  to  save  Juan  from  Proserpine.  All 
Elvira's  endeavour*  are,  however,  ineffec- 
tual. Some  novelties  are  intro;rnoed  in  this 
well  known  theatric  spectacle.  Among 
others,  Don  Juan  is  taken  in  Charon  s  boat 
across  the  river  Styx,  and  iustead  of  beiug 
flung  into  fire  on  the  stage,  he  is  seized  by 
two  Furies  who  drag  him  to  the  dominions 
of  Proserpine.  There  are  two  Harlequins 
and  two  Columbines. 

At  Covent-Garden  the  new  Pantomime 
was  called  Harlequin  Gulliver;  or,  TheFly- 
ing  Island,  which  descends  very  conve- 
niently tosaveZ/ar/ei/ut/iaud  Columbine  from 
the  persecutions  of  their  natural  enemies. 
The  King  of  Laputa,  afterwards  Pantaloon, 
supported  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  after- 
wards Clown,  adopt  a  decided  animosity  to- 
wards the  stranger.  He  is,  however,  a  spirited 
tar,  and  succeeds  in  ruuuiug  away  with  the 
Princess  Rkomboldilla,  afterwards  Colum- 
bine, In  the  land  of  Lilliput,  they  meet 
with  pigmy  wonders ;  the  Emperor  and  his 
Empress  receive  them  hospitably,  but  their 
pleasures  are  checked  by  the  Clown  setting 
Pantaloon  i  wig  on  fire,  and  fiiugiug  it  into 
the  palace,  which  produces  a  dreadful  con* 
flagration.  Harlequins  wand  sets  all  to 
rights,  and  the  palace  rises  from  its  ashes 
with  additional  splendor.  Departing  from 
this  country,  the  chief  personages  arrive  in 
Brobdiguag,  where  they  find  a  giant  race. 
Here  the  reception  of  Harlequin  aud  his 
future  bride  is  favourable.  A  chief  source 
of  mirth  is  a  duet  between  the  Clown  [Gri' 
maldi)  aud  a  Canary  bird,  whose  dimen- 
sions correspond  with  those  of  the  people 
to  whom  he  usually  sung.  From  these 
regions  of-  extremes,  they  at  leugth  arrive 
iu  Christian  countries:  iu  France,  after 
cutfiug  and  kicking  with  Monsieur,  they 
proceed  to  England,  where  the  smuggling 
trade  is  exemplified  by  the  Clown  dressing 
himself  like  a  French  lady  in  the  contents 
of  one  of  the  smuggled  trunks,  assisted  by 
the  vender  of  a  coal- box,  which  he  makes 
use  of  as  a  bonnet.  After  many  adventures. 
Harlequin  and  Columbine  are  killed,  but 
they  rise  from  their  tombs  and  are  united  in 
matrimony  by  permission  of  a  friendly  j 
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The  above  Theatre  has  also  presented  the 
public  with  a  new  Tragedy,  called  Retri- 
bution; or,  The  Chieftains  Daughter; 
the  date  of  its  story  is  io  the  fourth  ecu- 
tury. 

The  scene  h  laid  in  the  royal  palace  ofj 

Ctesiphon,  the  then  capital  of  the  Persian  domi-  I 
nions;  the  piece  opent  with  the  anniversary  of 
the  succession  of  Varanes  to  the  throne  j  hit  elder  , 
ton  Chosroo,  returns  triumphant  from  «n  expe- , 
dhion  against  one  of  the  tribe*  which  inhabit  the 
Carduchiuu  mountains ;  among  hi» captives  is  the 
chieftain  of  the  tribe,  Sttthes— whose  daughter] 
Zimra,  bai  he  en  carried  off  by  Chosroo.   The  j 
brothers  dispute  and  successively  became  pos-  i 
sessors  of  the  chieftain  and  his  daughter.   They  [ 
are  delivered  by  Varanes  to  Homed.  The  violence  i 
of  Chosroo  against  the  captives,  and  his  latest ! 
designs  of  treason  against  the  throne  are  disco- 1 
▼ered  by  Varanes,  who  seeks  him  and  commands  ; 
bhn  to  desist.   Chosroo,  however,  whose  love  is 
indignantly  rejected  by  Zimra,  confines  her  and 
her  father  in  separate  dungeons.   Hafir  with  his 
father  Abdas,  and  the  King's  chamberlain  Sohrah, 
bad  previously  found  Varanes  senseless,  and  on 
his  recovery  had  beard  expressions  which  con- 
vinced Hafir  that  Varanes  had  mounted  the  throne 
by  the  murder  of  his  brother.   He  insults  Hamed 
with  the  charge,  who  flying  to  bis  father  finds  it 
confirmed.    Hamed,',  found  by  Chosroo  standing 
over  bis  fainting  father,  is  bow  charged  by  him 
with  the  murder  of  Varanes,  whose  body  is  car- 
ried off.   Hamed,  with  Suthes,  charged  also  with 
treasonable  designs,  are  on  the  point  of  being  led 
to  execution,  notwithstanding  the  prayers  of 
Zimra,  when  it  is  found  that  the  body  is,  in  fact, 
only  that  of  a  slave,  commissioned  by  Chosroo  to 
destroy  the  King.   The  life  of  the  King  baring 
been  saved  by  Hajir,  Varanes  uow  rc -appears, 
orders  Chosroo  for  execution,  discovers  "  Retri- 
bution" fur  bis  own  crime  in  the  guilt  of  his  sou, 
and  dies  exhausted  and  heart-broken.  Hamed 
and  Zimra  mount  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  the 
certain  falls. 

We  are  surprised  to  see  Miss  Campbell  is 
not  engaged  at  Drury-Laue  this  season, 
where  her  abilities  would  be  serviceably  em- 
ployed. It  is  but  justice  to  this  young  lady 
to  say,  that  no  person  has  ever  met  with 
more  universal  approbation  on  their  deb&t 
than  she  did.  The  few  nights  she  appeared 
she  excited  general  admiration,  which  must 
have  been  truly  merited  on  her  part,  having 
neither  private  friends  nor  interest  in  Lon- 
don except  such  as  her  talents  elicited.  We 
have  been  informed,  however,  and  we  hope 
correctly,  that  she  is  engaged  for  the  en- 
suing season. 


BATH  THEATRICALS. 
A  new  Tragedy  of  five  acts  has  been 
produced  at  the  Bath  Theatre,  railed  Fazio, 
written  by  Mr.  Millman,  of  Brazen-Nose 
College,  Oxou. 

Fazio,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  is  a  young  Floren- 
tine of  tulent  and  family,  occupied  in  a  ruiooua 
search  after  the  philosopher's  stone.    He  is  mar- 
ried to  a  huly  of  the  name  of  Bianco :  the  first 
scene  exhibits  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
happy  and  virtuous.    His  crucible  is  soon  after 
at  work,  and  the  glorious  discovery  of  alehymy 
seems  within  hi«  grasp.   A  rich  miser,  named 
Bartolo,  lives  near  Fazio's  house Bianco  is 
just  retired  to  rest  after  an  interesting  and  pa- 
thetic scene  with  her  husband,  when  Fazio,  who 
is  preparing  to  extinguish  his  chemical  forge  for 
the  night,  is  alarmed  by  knocking  at  the  door. 
The  miser  Bartolo  rushes  in  ;  he  has  been  at- 
tacked by  bravo**,  who  have  attempted  to  rob 
him  j  be  bas  escaped,  but  not  without  wounds. 
Fast*  offers  to  send  for  a  surgeon  and  a  confessor. 
Theavariceof  Bartolo  will  not  listen  to  this,  and 
the  miser  expires  on  the  floor :   Fazio  knowing 
hi*  wealth,  and  that  having  no  heirs,  the  state 
would  seise  his  property,  takes  the  keys  from  the 
dead  body,  searches  his  house,  and  conveys  his 
riches  to  his  own  apartment.    Fazio  now  emerges 
from  obscurity,  and  moves  in  the  first  orbit  of 
rnnk,  wealth,  and  luxnry.   His  sodden  wealth 
attracts  envy.    He  accounts  for  his  riches,  al- 
leging, that  be  had  discovered  the  philosopher's 
stone.   Bianca,  virtuous  und  contented  before, 
seems  corrupted  by  this  new  roiue  of  wealth. 
Fazio  has  confided  to  her  the  true  source  of  bin 
riches. 

A  lady  of  rank,  of  the  name  of  AUabeUo,  has 
been  beloved  by  Fazio  before  his  man  iuge.  Fasio, 
unfortunately,  forms  a  new  intimacy  with  this 
lady :  his  virtue  is  subdued,  and  Bianca  deserted : 
in  a  moment  of  resentful  jealousy,  she  rushes  to 
the  Grand  Council  of  Florence,  accuses  her  hut- 
hand,  and  directs  the  Council  to  a  spot  in  the 
gnrden  wbere  the  body  of  the  miser  has  been 
buried  by  Fazio,  who  is  appreheuded  in  the  arms 
of  AltabeUo.   He  demands  his  accuser,  and  bia 
wife  is  brought  before  him.    He  is  condemned 
todie;  and  both  Fasaonnd  Bianca  are  plunged  in 
the  deepest  affliction.   Bianca  applies  to  Alta- 
betla  for  "her  interest  with  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
to  obtain  a  respite.    Fazio,  however,  soflers  the 
sentence  of  the  low,  and  Bianco  dies  on  the  stage 
in  a  fit  of  frantic  sorrow. 

The  above  is  precisely  the  story,  even  to 
the  very  name  of  the  wife  of  that  inter- 
esting dramatic  Romauce  of  the  Italia* 
Wife,  prod  need  last  summer  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dtbdin,  and 
in  which  Miss  Taylor  displayed  those  ex- 
quisite abilities  which  gave  us  cause  to  hope 
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her  engaged  at  one  of  |j  self  at  the  expence  of  these  young  Amazons, 
our  metropolitan  Theatres  this  winter.  he  invents  a  decree,  which  he  pretends  to. 


FRENCH  THEATRICALS. 
Theatrk  Franc  Ait.— At  the  latter  end 
of  last  year  the  Tragedy  of  Zelmira,  after 
being  laid  on  the  shelf  for  thirty  years,  was 
revived  at  this  Theatre  :  it  is  a  piece  that 
is  both  monstrous  and  incomprehensible ; 
and  was  only  successful  in  the  time  of  Kain, 
of  Brixaxd,  and  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon  : 
it  might  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of 
which  species  of  theatrical 
?nt  is  even  now  getting  out  of  date 
at  the  Boulevards:  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  however  thespectacle  o(  Zelmira  might 
fail,  in  itself,  to  amuse  a  very  thin  audience, 
yet  the  exquisite  acting  of  Baptiste,  and 
that  of  Mademoiselle  Duchesnois,  made 
ample  amends  for  its  defects:  it  is  no  fault 
of  theirs  which  compels  us  to  declare  that 
uever  bad  any  dramatic  piece  so  miserable 


Theatre  deb  Varietbs.— ITe  have  no 
longer  any  Children.— S\xc\\  is  the  title  of  a 
very  pretty  little  piece  of  Mr.  Moreau's, 
which  has  been  performed  at  this  Theatre 
with  infinite  success.  It  might  have  been 
entitled  School  Girls  turned  Politicians;  but 
such  a  phrase  might  have  awakened  the 
spirit  of  party,  and  such  a  spirit  we  know, 
is  always  inimical  to  authors.  In  this  work, 
however,  is  represented  about  a  score  of 
little  girls,  who  employ  all  their  hours  des- 
tined to  recreation  in  reading  the  Moniteur 
and  the  Quotidienne.  The  cook-maid  has 
the  charge  of  providing  them  with  the  dif- 
ferent newspapers,  and  the  moat  important 
interests  of  the  state  are  discussed  amidst 
gauze  frocks,  embroidery,  and  music-books 
There  is  not  even  a  child  of  eight  years  old, 
that  does  not  talk  to  her  doll  about  elections. 
The  school-mistress,  Madame  Dubelair,  is 
a  great  frequenter  of  balls,  and,  leaves  her 
different  classes  to  form  so  many  different 
tubs.  There  is  in  this  female  re- 
but  one  reasonable  person,  which  is 
toe  porter;  this  honest  fellow,  who  mangles 
the  French  language  most  terribly,  utters 
some  very  neat  witticisms ;  but  his  compa- 
risons are  often  too  scientific  for  such  a 
being. — "  You  profess,  ladies,"  be  says,  u  to 
be  food  of  equality.  Ah  I  you  will  scarcely 
enter  into  wedlock  before  you  will  insist 
on  having  absolute  power."  To  divert  hin> 


have  copied  from  the  Official  Gazette,  which 
attests,  that  government,  having  witnessed 
the  premature  talents  of  the  female  sex, 
they  are  all  to  be  declared  independent  at 
fifteen.  The  young  girls,  enchanted  at  this 
intelligence,  resolve  to  assert  their  rights 
and  to  quit  the  boarding-school.  A  con- 
spiracy is  begiuning  to  form,  but  the  honest 
porter  discovering  the  plot,  is  about  to  give 
notice  to  the  authoritati ve  power.  The  fatal 
bell  is  heard,  the  guard  arrives,  and  the  con- 
spirators are  seised.  There  are  some  very 
striking  truths  in  this  little  work  j  and  the 
piece  was  represented  in  the  most  pleasiug 
manner. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

REVIEW  OF  HEW  FUBLICATIOVS. 

A  n  Epicedium— sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta.  By  Richard 
Hatt,  Hmo. — West  ley  and  Parish,  &c. 

&c 

Though  it  is  contrary  to  our  plan  to  re- 
view these  works,  otherwise  than  as  fugitive 
poetry,  yet  the  author  seems  so  anxious  of 
our  opinion,  that  we  cannot  forbear  giving 
it  in  this  portion  of  our  work ;  the  pressure 
of  poetry  on  the  lamented  occasion  be- 
coming actually  so  voluminous  that  it  is 
totally  out  of  our  power  to  continue  any 
further  notice  on  that  subject,  however  in- 
teresting, unless  from  the  works  of  poets 
possessing  high  and  well-merited  celebrity* 

The  British  public  will  long  mourn  this 
melancholy  event;  but  that  public  is  con- 
tinually in  search  of  novelty,  both  as  to 
subject  and  style.  We  have  been  peculiarly 
happy  in  pleasiug  that  public;  the  taste  of 
which  is  as  various  as  the  diversity  of  form 
and  feature  in  the  human  frame,  and  we 
have  pledged  ourselves  still  to  render  this 
•ur  popular  work  as  various  as  possible. 

The  Epiccdium  is  a  little  poem  that  has 
undoubtedly  merit,  but  there  is  an  affec- 
tation in  the  title  we  do  not  admire:  the 
effusions  of  real  sorrow  should  be  plain 
aud  unadorned,  and  possess  that  touching, 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  sacred  simplicity, 
which  proves  their  lamentation  sincere. 
Pedantry  aud  high-flown  strains  of  aduk- 
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*ion  may  read  well  to  the  scholar's  ear,  but 
they  do  not  touch  the  soul  of  sensibility. 

The  following  lines  are  among  some  of 
the  best  of  the  work  :— 

"  Cut  off  as  tome  young  bud,  whose  trader  stem 
Weighs  down  in  tear*  its  lovely  frngile  form  j 

Sodroop'd  the  fair  with  her  own  diadem, 
And  lily- like,  obey'd  the  sweeping  storm  ! 

Yet  thon  art  fled  to  mansions  of  the  blest, 
And  with  thy  gentle  babe,  where  all  is  peaee ; — 

Ah !  wben  sball  we  enjoy  so  sweet  a  rest, 
That  soft  society  that  ne'er  can  cease  ? 

A  nd  thon,  sweet  Hope  !  with  eyes  averted  there, 
Where  wert  tbou  ?  and  w  here's  thy  golden  trea- 
sure ? — 

Sny,  why  forsake,  and  leave  os  to  despair  ?— 
Ah!  wnkc  thy  chords  to  saddest,  mournful 


meaoure 


But  the  following  lines  partake  too  much 
of  that  adulation  we  before  reprehended, 
and  the  comparison  is  certainly  misplaced. 

"  Thou  who  had'st  thought,  when  mild  in  fancy's 
dream, 

She  would  have  been,  fond  wish!  in  history's  pgr 
A  bright  example— as  a  living  theme- 
Fell  as  a  shock  (bat  rent  with  dire  presage  ! 

So  at  a  dying  Saviour's  tnff'ring  moan, 

The  Temple  shook,  and  tbc  affrighted  vnil 
In  twain  was  cleav'd  ;  the  rocks,  with  hollow 
groan, 

Echoed,  aud  cavcrn'dearlh  bear'd  at  the  tale." 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 
Augustus  and  Frederic.    By  Madame  de 

B  .  £  vols.  12mo.  Paris. 

The  fair  author  of  this  romance  has  writ- 
ten two  or  three  dramatic  pieces,  which  have 
met  with  tolerable  success,  but  this  is  the 
first  of  her  essays  in  romance  ;  and  we  are 
here  presented  with  the  two  heroes  of  the 
tale,  under  the  title*  of  Augustus  aud  Fre- 
deric ;  one  of  brilliant  talents,  the  other  a 
more  perfect  character ;  which  naturally 
produces  events,  difficulties,  aud  catas- 
trophes, and  which  form  the  chief  interest 
of  the  story :  not  that  this  romance  is  with- 
out a  cert ai u  portion  of  love ;  there  ore  eveu 
two  heroines,  for  both  the  heroes  marry ; 
one  roost  unhappily  ;  for  he  weds  a  down- 
right coquette,  not  to  say  worse  than  a  co- 
quette; the  other  weds  a  lovely  young 
woman  of  Germany;  and  what  renders  this 
part  of  the  tale  more  natural  and  interesting 
is,  that  she  is  not  described  as  adorned  with 
any  superlative  kind  of  beauty,  neither  is  she 
so  absolutely  endowed  with  perfection  of 


mind,  like  the  generality  of  the  he rotues  of 
fiction. 

The  friendship  of  Augustus  and  Frederic 
for  each  other  forms  the  chief  interest  of 

this  novel :  Madame  de  B   describes 

the  pure  delights  of  friendship  with  all  the 
warmth  of  a  mind  imbued  with  the  sacred 
principle.   She  places  her  heroes  in  the 
most  delicate  and  trying  situations,  which 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  evincing  all  the 
generosity  and  nobleness  of  friendship. 
Certainly  Augustus  has  not  experienced 
all  the  force  of  love,  when  he  gives  up  alt 
his  fortune  to  his  friend,  which  generous 
sacrifice  Frederic  accepts,  conscious  th:«ton 
the  same  occasion  he  would  do  as  much  for 
Augustus.    But  soon  after,  Augustus  makes 
a  yet  greater  sacrifice,  and  that  too  when 
he  has  experienced  all  the  effects  of  a  vio- 
lent passion;  for  he  sacrifices  even  his  love 
to  his  friend!  Frederic  accepts  this  also,  but 
uot  without  all  the  resistance  that  his  ge- 
nerosity can  put  in  practice  against  it. 
Augustus  had  become  captivated  with  a 
female  adorned  with  every  charm  of  grace 
aud  beauty,  but  of  a  disposition  the  most 
vain  and  thoughtless,  and  a  finished  co- 
quette; he  is  about  to  unite  himself  indis- 
solubly  to  the  object  of  his  choice,  but  de- 
sirous that  his  friend  should  participate  in 
his  felicity,  he  introduces  him  to  the  beau- 
tiful Amelia.    Frederic  is  struck  with  her 
unparallelled  beauty :  love  insinuates  itself 
into  his  bosom,  and  the  artful  Amelia,  per- 
ceiving the  conquest  she  has  made,  lays 
snares  to  overthrow  his  integrity  to  bis 
friend,  and  takes  care  to  point  anew  the 
sharp  arrows  of  the  hood-winked  deity. 
She  loves  neither  Augustus  nor  Frederic;  but 
she  prefers  Frederic  on  account  of  his  richest 
he  is  also  of  higher  birth  than  Augustus. 
In  the  mean  time  Frederic  regards  the  love 
he  cannot  help  cherishing  as  a  treason 
against  his  friend,  and  shuddering  at  him- 
self, he  tries  to  bury  it  in  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  his  bosom ;  at  least  he  is  resolved 
not  to  make  an  avowal  of  it ;  but  a  sudden 
and  unforeseen  circumstance  betrays  him, 
aud  draws  from  him  the  confession,  which 
h  received  with  much  tenderness.  Frederic, 
however,  rejects  the  happiness  which  is 
offered  him,  as  he  knows  it  Would  over- 
whelm his  friend  with  sorrow  and  despair. 
Endowed  with  an  ample  portion  of  virtue, 
hope,  and  security, id  the  princtplesofftiendV 
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ship,  he  flies  from  the  society  of  Amelia, 
and,  in  a  letter,  where,  detesting  bis  crimi- 
nal love,  and  written  with  extreme  energy, 
he  swears  never  to  see  her  more  till  she  is 
wedded  to  Augustus.  Amelia  is  much 
confused,  but  yet  there  remains  for  her  one 
hope,  and  this  is  in  the  generosity  of  Au- 
gustus: she  knows  well  the  sacrifices  of 
which  he  is  capable,  how  much  too  he  is 
capable  of  giving  up  to  his  friend,  and  she 
therefore  hopes  he  will  not  scruple  to  give 
up  to  him  herself.  It  now  only  remains  for 
her  to  inform  the  unhappy  Augustus,  con- 
fiding fondly  in  her  love,  that  he  has  a  rival, 
that  this  rival  is  his  friend,  and  that  she 
prefers  him.  To  arrive  at  this,  the  perfi- 
dious Amelia  causes  that  letter  which  Fre- 
deric had  written  to  her,  containing  his  last 
and  courageous  resolution,  to  fid  I  into  the 
bands  of  Augustus.    Augustus  is  overcome 

stroke:  he 

him  without  reserve:  but  soon  re- 
calling to  his  mind  all  the  generosity  and 
nobleness  of  his  character,  be  hastens  to 
him,  to  exhort  him  to  wed  Amelia.  It  is 
here  that  commences  those  beautiful  and 
generous  combats  between  the  two  friends 
that  recall  to  the  reader's  mind  the  antique 
contests  of  Orestes  and  Py lades ;  only  with 
this  difference,  that  those  two  fabulous 
heroes  were  desirous  to  sacrifice  merely 
their  lives  to  each  other,  while  these  heroes 
of  romance  are  only  anxious  to  give  up  the 
object  of  their  love.  We  would  willingly 
give  an  extract  from  this  amiable  contest ; 
but  the  dialogue  is  too  long  for  our  limits, 
I  would  only  be  injured  by  being  routi- 
it  to  say,  that  it  is  replete 
with  interest  and  energy,  and  is  enlivened 
by  elegance  of  sentiment  and  real  eloquence. 
In  general,  the  author.  Who  recounts  with 
much  nature  and  simplicity,  is  yet  better  in 
dialogue;  the  forte  of  all  dramatic  writers  ; 
and  of  which  she  is  somewhat  too  prodigal 
in  this  romance. 

We  must  say,  that  we  think  Augustus 
giving  up  his  mistressUo  his  friend,  has  not 
bestowed  on  him  a  very  valuable  gift;  ne- 
vertheless his  sacrifice  is  not  the  less  meri- 
torious, and  for  a  long  time  he  is  rendered 
thereby  truly  wretched :  the  author,  there- 
fore, it  bound  to  indemuify  him,  which  she 
does  not  fail  to  accomplish,  by  bringing 


a  young  person  of  less  shining  attractions 
than  Amelia,  but,  notwithstanding,  en- 
dowed with  accomplishments  and  talents 
quite  as  brilliant,  while  she  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  virtue  of  the  mind  and 
heart;  the  love  of  Augustus  for  this  ami- 
able female  is  more  firm  and  more  interest- 
ing than  his  first;  we  cannot,  however, 
forbear  observing,  that  though  simplicity 
and  nature  can  never  be  too  highly  extolled, 
they  should  not  be  made  subservient  to 
the  introduction  of  vulgardetails  and  trifling 
minutiae.  It  is  a  foolish  incident  that  Ma- 
demoiselle Charlotte  had  no  other  way  of 
hiding  her  blushes  than  by  stooping  dowu 
to  give  her  little  dog  the  pinion  of  a  fowl: 
it  is  true,  before  that,  in  a  moment  of  ill 
humour,  she  had  given  the  poor  animal  a 
kick  /—Neither  do  we  altogether  approve 
of  the  jealous  scene  between  the  two  lovers 
wheu  they  are  going  to  be  married.  Char- 
lotte, who  has  heard  speak  of  Amelia,  and 
who  has  seen  her  picture  in  the  hands  of 
Augustus,  in  vain  receives  this  picture, 
I  with  liberty  to  break  it ;  she  is  still  mis- 
trustful, and  to  make  her  easy,  Augustus 
says  to  her,  "  In  future,  Charlotte,  be 
assured,  1  never  will  look  at  any  woman 
who  is  yet  of  an  age  to  please,  nor  ever 
will  I  speak  to  one."— Augustus  then  re- 
quires that  this  agreement  shall  be  reci- 
procal:  Charlotte  consents  to  it:  but  we 
think  a  man  who  engages  himself  never  to 
look  at  a  pretty  woman,  and  a 


ver  to  speak  to  an  agreeable  man,  p 
more  than  they  are  able  to  perform. 

Accordiug  to  the  moral  rules  of  romance, 
Amelia  deserves  puoishroeut,  and  perhaps 
the  chastisement  she  meets  with  is  rather 
too  severe.  A  ball  fired  from  a  pistol  pe- 
netrates that  beautiful  bosom  which  she 
had  imprudently  covered  with  the  habi- 
liments of  a  man,  to  aid  her  in  the  pursuit 
after  one  of  her  lovers,  who  had  deserted 
her  to  carry  off  a  young  lady.  The  ravisher 
continued  his  rout,  and  nothing  more  was 
beard  of  him.  Amelia  is  found  on  the  main 
road,  in  a  dying  state,  and  is  transported 
home  to  her  unhappy  husband,  from  whom 
she  receives  pardon  and  teuder  care,  and 
she  expires  truly  penitent.  This  violent 
catastrophe  is  inimical  to  the  rest  of  the 
romance,  the  scenes  of  which  are  painted 
with  an  ease  and  simplicity  that  render 


upon  the  scene  a  Miss  Charlotte  Walateiu,    them  natural. 
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This  work  is,  however,  distinguished 
throughout  by  its  correct  and  easy  style, 
and  it  will  bear  analyzing,  which  can  be 
said  of  very  few 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

Mrs.  Peck  is  about  to  give  to  the  public  a 
National  Tale,  founded  on  some  extraor- 
dinary facts  in  the  History  of  Ireland,  during 
the  seventh  century: 

Remarks,  /Moral,  Practical,  and  Facetious, 
on  various  Interesting  Subjects.  Selected 
from  the  writings  of  the  late  W.  Hutton, 
Esq.  of  Birmingham,  is  just  published. 

Early  in  February  will  be  published  Tales 
of  my  Landlady,  edited  by  Peregrine  Puz- 
zlcbraio,  Esq.  in  three  volumes,  ISmo. 

Early  in  February  will  be  published  Sir 
James  The  Ross,  a  Border  Story,  io  oue 
volume,  12mo. 

J.  W.  Lake,  Esq.  is  preparing  for  the 
press  a  volume  of  Poetry. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

The  Kiss,  dear  Maid,— Composed  by 
T.  Williams. 

This  charming  and  highly-approved  air 
has  been  introduced  in  the  popular  Opera 
of  Guy  Mannering,  and  has  been  also  sung 
at  the  Bath  concerts  by  Mr.  Pearman,  to 
whose  vocal  abilities  we  have  before  ren- 
dered our  warmest  testimony.  The  words 
are  by  that  elegant  poet,  Lord  Byron. — 
To  the  touching  tenderness  of  the  original 
composition,  Mr.  Pearman  is  extremely 
happy  in  making  use  of  the  ad  libit  urns 
allowed ;  and  he  does  ample  justice  to  the 
expressive  notes  on  the  following  lines, 

"  The  tear  that  from  thy  eye-lid  streams, 
"  Cao  weep  no  change  io  me." 

The  above  air,  by  its  tender  simplicity, 
does  credit  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Williams. 


'Tit  Love  in  the  Heart.— A  Ron 
posed  by  Mr.  Horn. 
It  is  always  with  pleasure  that  we  revise 
the  works  of  this  pleasing,  and,  we  almost 
venture  to  pronounce,  scientific,  composer. 
The  above  air  owes  its  words  to  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, and  they  are  very  charmingly  sung 
by  Mr.  Horn  in  The  Election,  performed 
at  the  English  Opera-House:  the  above 
air  abounds  in  those  soft  and  sweet  notes, 
which,  without  being  too  plaintive,  are 


peculiarly  adapted  to  Mr.  Horn's  voice; 
and  there  is  a  chastened  sprighthness  in  the 
preludio,  a  mean  between  the  forte  and 
the  piano,  that  prepares  the  ear,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  the  style  of  the  rondeau  itself. 
We  cannot  dismiss  this  article  without 
giving  our  meed  of  applause  to  Mr.  Horn 
for  the  very  tasteful  manner  in  which  he 
gave  the  repetition,  ad  libitum,  of,  **  'Tis 
Love,  'tis  Love  in  the  Heart :"  and  these  ad 
libitums,  when  conducted  with  harmonic 
elegance,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  by  a 
singer  of  science  and  taste,  are  always 
pleasing,  as  adding  novelty  and  versatility 
to  an  air  already  popular  by  its  genuine 
merits. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Royal  Dispensary  for  the  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
given  to  John  Sims  M.D.  F.R.S.  the  con- 
sulting Physician ;  also  to  J.  H.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Surgeon  to  the  institution.  Since  its  esta- 
blishment upwards  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  patients  have  been  received,  a  great 
number  of  whom  have  been  cured  or  re- 
lieved j  among  than,  a  boy,  seven  year* 
of  age,  born  deaf  and  dumb,  has  been 
stored  to  the  use  of  hearing  and  speech. 


TITLES  OF  SOVEREIGNS. 

The  King  of  Monomotapa  is  styled  Lord 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  Great 
and  Great  Thief/ 

His  Majesty  of  Ava  is  called  God :  when 
he  writes  to  a  foreign  sovereign  be  calls 
himself  the  King  of  Kings. 

The  titles  of  the  King  of  Achem  are, 
Sovereign  of  the  Universe;  whose  body  is 
luminous  as  the  sun,  whom  God  created  to 
be  as  accomplished  as  the  moon  at  her  pl<s 
j  nitudej  whose  eye  glitters  like  the  northern 
star ;  a  King,  as  spiritual  as  a  ball  is  round ; 
who,  when  he  rises,  shades  all  bis  people ; 
from  under  whose  feet  a  sweet  odour  is 
wafted. 

The  King  of  Persia's  titles,  though  adu- 
latory, are  beautiful :  he  is  called  The 
U ranch  of  Honour  ;  The  Mirror  of  Virtue  ; 
and  The  Rose  of  Delight. 

THE  CARNIVAL. 
The  Carnival,  which  is  celebrated  to  this 
day  in  all  Catholic  countries,  is  nothing 
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more  than  an  ancient  pagan  rite  in  comme- 
moration of  Bacchus.  It  was  also  once  a 
festival  dedicated  to  the  evil  spirit  ;  and  men 
shielded  their  faces  under  a  mask  to  prevent 
their  being  known  amidst  scenes  of  un- 
licensed riot  and  folly.  Some  time  ago,  a 
Turkish  Envoy  being  at  Paris  in  the  time 
of  the  Carnival,  and  seeing  the  extrava- 
gancies committed  during  that  season,  and 
the  following  ceremonies  observed  on  Ash 
Weduesday,  wrote,  amongst  other  things 
to  lib  friends  at  Constantinople,  that  there 
was  a  certain  time  of  the  year  wherein  the 
Christians  became  frantic,  and  that  at  the 
eod  of  a  few  days,  they  made  use  of  a  small 
quantity  of  grey  powder  that  the  priests 
put  on  their  heads,  which  rendered  them 
quiet,  and  they  soon  recovered  their  senses. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Romish 
Church  should  still  tolerate  the  observance 
of  tbe  Carnival!  But  most  likely  it  is  per- 
mitted for  the  same  reason  as  Moses  here- 
tofore permitted  polygamy,  for  tbe  hardness 
of  the  Israelites'  hearts.  Common  sense 
would  rather  abolish  the  keeping  of  Lent 
than  tbe  celebrating  the  Carnival;  and  such 
an  abolition  would  not  be  less  pleasing  to 
the  Almighty :  for  the  forty  days  of  Lent, 
which  are  devoted  to  fasting  and  prayer, 
follow  dose  on  those  days  which  have  been 
employed  only  in  practising  the  extremes  of 
licentiousness,  and  seems  only  like  giving  a 
plaister  to  one  on  whom  we  had  previ- 
ously inflicted  more  than  a  thousand  mortal 


In  a  word,  the  Carnival  is  tbe  wreck  of 
innocence,  the  loss  of  fortune,  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  health,  the  betrayer  of  youth,  and 
the  death-blow  to  age. 


ORIGIN  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

It  is  to  the  Italians  we  are  indebted  for 
the  idea  of  Newspapers.  The  title  of  their 
G+zettas  was,  it  is  thought,  derived  from 
tbe  word  Gazzera,  a  magpie,  or  chatterer ; 
but  much  more  likely  from  a  farthing  coin,  j 
peculiar  to  the  city  of  Venice,  called  Ga-  j 
zettm,  the  common  price  of  all  Newspapers. 
Some  learned  etymologists  imagine  it  to  be 
derived  from  tbe  Latin  Gaza,  which  col- 
loquially signifies  a  little  treasury  of  news. 

The  first  paper,  however,  was  a  Venetian 
one,  and  only  monthly  ;  and  was  merely 
the  newspaper  of  the  government.  Mr. 


Chalmers,  in  his  life  of  Ruddiman,  assures 
us  that  the  jealous  government  did  not 
'  allow  a  printed  newspaper;  and  the  Vene- 
tian Gazttta  continued  long  after  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  to  tbe  close  of  tbe  six- 
teenth century,  to  be  distributed  in  manu- 
script. 

To  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  and  the  pru- 
dence of  Burleigh,  England  stands  indebted 
for  the  first  uewspaper;  and  tbe  epoch  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  is  also  that  of  a  ge- 
nuine ncwspa|>er:  in  the  British  Museum 
are  several  that  were  printed  while  tha 
Spanish  fleet  was  iu  the  English  channel 
in  1588.  The  earliest  newspaper  was  en- 
tilled  The  English  Mercuric,  which  -  by 
authority  was  imprinted  at  London  by  her 
I  Highnesses  printer,  1588" 
i  These  were,  however,  but  extraordinary 
i  Gazettes,  and  not  regularly  published.— 
The  first  newspaper  in  the  collection  at  the 
British  Museum,  is  marked  No.  50,  and  is 
in  Roman,  not  in  black  letter :  it  contains 
articles  of  news  like  the  present  London 
Gazette. 

The  first  daily  paper  was  published  after 
the  abdication  of  James  II.  and  took  for  its 
popular  title  that  of  The  Orange  Intelli- 
gencer. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  there  was 
t  but  one  daily  paper,  the  others  were  weekly. 
Some  attempted  to  introduce  literary  sub- 
jects ;  and  Sir  Richard  Steel  then  formed 
tbe  plan  of  his  Tatler;  but  it  remained  for 
the  elegant  Addison  to  banish  the  painful 
topic  of  politics  from  his  interesting  pages, 
and  from  his  time  periodical  literature  and 
newspapers  became  distinct  works. 


A  QUEER  EPITAPH. 
On  a  tombstone  in  Lyme  (America),  there 
was  a  few  years  since,  and  perhaps  is  at 
this  time,  the  following  epitaph,  said  to  be 
written  by  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
inscribed:— 

A  deacon,  aged  58—58, 
On  earth  no  more  is  sarvin  ; 

He  for  a  crown  no  longer  waits, 
Lyme'!  Captaia  Renald  Marria. 

Tradition  says  that  the  above  Captain 
Marvin,  when  young,  courted  one  Betty 
Lee,  a  handsome  hearty  lass,  whose  father 
was  violently  opposed  to  the  match.  Every 
probable  mcastre  was  taken  to  mollify  the 
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old  gent  1c man,  but  all  in  rain.  The  young 
folks  were  as  obstinate  as  the  old  one,  and 
determined  to  have  their  own  way.  Aa  in 
good  old  times  none  could  be  matri- 
«ialty  fettered  without  a  previous  mani- 
festo, either  from  the  month  of  the  minister 
or  uailed  on  the  door  of  the  meeting-  bouse, 
they  made  choice  of  the  latter  method,  and 
Ren  a  Id  wrote  the  following  stanzas,  which 


Ronald  Marvin,  Betsy  Lee, 

Do  both  i  a  lead  to  marry  ; 
And  though  her  dad  opposed  be, 

No  louger  can  they  tarry. 

Tradition  further  Bays  that  the  poetical 
abilities  thus  displayed  had  such  an  effect 
on  dad,  that  he  shortly  after  consented  that 
Renald  aud  Betty  should  become  one  flesh. 


MARRIED. 

At  Chiddinf ly,  Mr.  John  Pocock,  widower, 
aged  73,  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Willard,  aged  63,  who 
had  previously  been  four  times  a  wife,  aud  as 
often  a  widow,  by  the  names  of  Robert*,  Lee, 
Funnell,and  VVillard.  The  maiden  name  of  this 
yet  blooming;  brido  was  Dine,  a  daughter  of  the 
late  W.  Dine,  of  Cbiddingly,  wbo  published  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  Poems,  which  gained 
him  some  celebrity  as  a  village  poet.  The  cere- 
mony was  preceded  by  merry  peals  on  the  church 
bells,  the  first  of  which  was  rung  by  six  men, 
w  hose  ages  together  amounted  to  408  years ;  and 
the  second  by  another  set  of  six,  whose  united 
ages  made  440.  The  happy  couple  each  poises* 
a  little  property,  and  oao  boast  a  progeny  of 
nearly  a  hundred  children  and  grandchildren. 

At  Endellion  (after  publishing  his  own  banns), 
the  Rev.  N.  Trefidder,  to  Miss  Peggy  Bntterall. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  instance  took  place 
in  the  same  parish  about  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  minister  married  the  clerk's  widow. 

At  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Mr.  Do  re,  Sur- 
geon, Marchmoot-street,  Brunswick-square,  to 
Miss  Cecilia  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Collins, 
Esq.  of  Long  Acre. 

DIED. 

At  Old  Windsor,  greatly  lamented,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Walsi ogham. 

At  his  bouse  in  Mansfield-street,  Sir  John 
Floyd,  Bart,  Colonel  of  the  8th  Light  Dragoons, 
and  Governor  of  Graresend  aad  Tilbnry  Forts. 

In  his  apartments  in  St.  James's  Place,  Mr. 
Eld  red,  in  his  100th  year.  He  was  Page  of  the 
Presence  to  Kiog  George  11.  which  office  he  may 
be  said  to  have  filled  during  three  reigns. 


Mrs.  Waal!,  of  AH  feint*',  Norwich,  aged  6& 
years.  One  circumstance  is  somewhat  curious. 
Mr.  Gnwing,  the  surgeon,  being  in  attendance 
upon  Mr.  Whall,  the  busbund  of  the  deceased, 
had  called  to  see  his  patient,  aud  was  questioned 
by  Mrs.  W.  particularly,  at  parting,  as  to  the 
probability  of  her  husband's  recovery.  Mr.  G. 
;»»Miied  her  that  be  was  in  no  danger:  bat  had 
scarcely  reached  his  own  home  before*  be  was 
informed  or  the  death  of  Mrs.  Whall 

At  Hampton-Court  Palace,  in  her  MJ  year, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Caroline  Herbert,  relict 
of  Charles  Herbert,  Esq.  and  sister  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Manchester. 

.At  Southampton,  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  Bart. 
K. G.  C.  B.  Admiral  of  the  Red,  and  Lieutenant. 
General  of  the  Royal  Marines,  aged  77. 

At  Oakley  Park,  near  Ludlow,  Lady  Clive, 
i  n  the  94th  year  of  her  age,  relict  of  Robert,  first 
j  Lord  Clive,  the  founder  of  oar  empire  in  Bengal. 

Lndy  Clive  was  in  various  parts  of  India  when 
I  her  husband  commanded  the  army  theie.  She 
'  joined  him  in  Calcutta,  after  the  retaking  of  that 
,  town,  and  the  decisire  battle  of  Plassey.  Tbo 
'  dralh  of  Lord  Clive  took  place  in  1774. 

Dr.  Charles  Burney,  Rector  of  St.  Paul,  Dept. 
ford,  and  of  Cliff  Hoo,  near  Rochester,  Pre- 
bendary of  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  Chaplains  in 
Ordinary  to  the  King. 

At  Havannab,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  ia  the 
month  of  May  last,  at  the  early  age  of  is  years, 
Mr.  Apneas  Muckay,  son  of  Mr  James  Muckay, 
Ross. shire,  North  Britain.  This  excellent  and 
amiable  yonng  gentleman  had,  in  his  short,  hut 
active,  and  enterprising  career  in  life,  been  dis- 
tinguished for  the  strength  of  bis  understanding, 
1  the  extent  of  his  attain  men  U,  the  virtues  of  his 
heart,  aud  the  uniform  mildness  of  his  disposition. 
1  He  had  chosen  the  sea-faring  line  for  his  pro- 
fession ;  to  which,  from  the  great  precision  of 
his  nautical  knowledge,  he  promised  to  have 
been  an  ornament.  His  exemplary  conduct, 
while  living,  gained  him  the  love  and  esteem  of 
his  employers  ;  and  his  early  loss  is  deeply  aud 
sincerely  regretted  by  all  ranks,  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  bis  society  and  acquaintance. 

At  Oxbury,  Yorkshire,  in  the  91st  year  of  hia 
age.  Mr.  Wm.  Higinbottom,  well  known  as  a 
musical  professor  in  that  county.  He  was  father 
to  ten,  father-in-law  to  ten,  grandfather  to  191, 
great  grandfather  to  153,  and  great  great  grand- 
father to  one,  in  all  305,  the  last  of  whom  he 
walked  thirty-two  miles  to  see  in  his  90th  year. — 
He  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  nine  of  his  own 
children,  whose  united  i<ges  amounted  to  533 
years,  and  fifty-nine  grand  children,  and  owner* 
ous  other  relatives.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
SL  Thomas's  Chapel,  Friar  Mear,  by  torch  light, 
after  a  solemn  funeral  dirge  bad  been  sung  by  a> 
1  cboir  of  bis  sorrowing  vocal  friends. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND 
DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTERS* 


dumber  (But  ftimUtt*  ant>  fccfccm 


MISS  MARIA  CAROLINE  CUBITT. 


Miss  Cubitt,  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent sketch,  wax  born  at  Lambeth,  and  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  many  years  a 
respectable  performer  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  When  icarce  beyond  the  period 
of  infancy,  at  a  very  early  age  indeed.  Miss 
Cobilt  evinced  oocomraoo  musical  talents, 
and  played  a  concerto  on  the  piano-forte 
which  gained  her  unbounded  applause: 
•be  also  sang  The  Soldier  tired,  &c.  to 
which  scientific  air  she  accompanied  herself 
in  a  most  masterly  style,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Townsend  and  her  infant  family: 
Miss  Cubitt  was  actually  at  that  period 
only  eight  years  of  age.  Charmed  with 
such  rare  talents,  several  of  the  nobility 
took  delight  in  patronizing  her;  amougst 
whom  may  be  particularly  ranked  Lady 
An  lie  Hamilton  and  Lady  Lambert ;  aud 
Mi»  Cubitt  has  still  the  honourable  grati- 
fication of  receiving  the  kindest  attentions 
from  these  two  illustrious  ladies. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  abilities 
of  Miss  Cubitt,  both  as  a  singer  and  a  mu- 1 


|  sician,  she  had  yet  never  intended  to  have 
embraced  a  theatrical  life,  till  about  two 
years  ago.  She  had  been  placed  for  four 
years  with  Mr.  Nattan,  under  whose  direc- 
tions she  made  her  first  debUt  at  Drury  • 
Lane,  iu  the  character  of  Margaretta,  in* 
So  Song  no  Supper,  on  the  Uth  of  June, 
1817. 

Miss  Cubitt  possesses  a  fine  clear  voice, 
aud  her  science  and  taste,  we  hope,  will 
soou  rai»e  her  to  a  higher  station  of  emi- 
nence in  her  profession;  as  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  saying,  that  she  is  not  only 
a  favourite  with  I  lie  musical  amateur,  but 
by  her  discrimination  of  character  and 
sweetness  of  voice,  with  the  most  discern- 
ing part  of  the  public.  Her  private  con- 
duct has  iusured  her  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  her  frieuds  and  acquaintance.— 
Deprived  of  her  mother  in  u  state  of  early 
childhood,  she  regulates  iter  conduct  by 
the  strictest  rules  of  prudence,  aud  h«r 
highest  ambition  is  to  preserve  her  charac- 
ter unblemished. 
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NEW  SYSTEM  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 


FAMILY  OF  AGEKOR  (CONTINUED). 

Tuc  prediction  of  tbe  oracle  respecting 
the  family  of  Cadmus,  proved  but  too  true. 
We  know  already  of  the  fate  of  Seroele  and 
of  Ino,  his  two  daughters.  Antouoe,  one 
of  their  sisters,  married  Aristteus,  and  was 
the  mother  of  Acteou,  changed  iuto  a  stag 
by  Diana.  Agave,  his  fourth  daughter, 
married  Echion,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Pentheus,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
Bacchantes.  Their  son  Polydorus,  was  the 
father  of  Labdaens,  to  whom  his  son  Laius 
succeeded. 

Laius  married  Jocasta,  the  daughter  of 
Creon,  King  of  Thebes.  The  oracle  having 
predicted  that  their  son  should  kill  his 
father  and  marry  his  mother,  Laius,  to 
avert  such  enormities,  ordered  (Ed i pus,  his 
son,  to  be  murdered  as  soon  as  he  was 
born.  Jocasta,  more  merciful,  had  him 
only  exposed  on  mount  Citheron.  Phor- 
bas, who  tended  the  flocks  of  the  Kiug  of 
Coriuth,  having  found  the  child,  saved  his 
life,  and  adopted  him.  Wheu  he  had  at 
tained  tbe  age  of  manhood  he  wished  to 
consult  the  oracle  on  his  future  destiny, 
and  was  told  what  had  been  already  pre- 
dicted to  Laius.  CEdipus,  who  considered 
Phorbas  as  bis  father,  determined  to  leave 
the  country  in  order  to  avoid  the  misfor- 
tunes that  threatened  him.  He  happened 
in  the  course  of  his  excursions  to  meet 
Laius,  whom  he  was  far  from  suspecting  to 
be  what  he  reaJly  was:  a  quarrel  took 
place  between  them  at  tbe  entrance  of  a 
narrow  lane  that  led  to  Delphos;  they 
fought,  and  Laius  was  slain. 

G-ldipus,  upon  his  arrival  at  Thebes,  found 
the  city  desolated  by  a  monster  called  a 
sphinx,  which  had  the  head  and  chest  of  a 
young  girl,  tbe  body  of  a  dog,  the  claws  of  a 
lion,  the  tail  of  a  dragon,  and  wings  like  a 
bird.  This  monster  carried  off  the  inha- 
bitants, proposed  enigmas  to  them,  and  tore 
to  pieces  all  who  could  not  divine  their 
meauing.  Creon,  the  father  of  Jocasta, 
who  governed  since  the  death  of  Laius, 
had  promised  bis  daughter  to  whoever 
should  deliver  the  country  of  the  monster 


by  divining  his  enigmas,  for  whenever  that 
should  happen,  the  aphiux  was  to  die. 
CEdipus  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and  mar* 
ried  Jocasta,  whom  he  never  could  have 
imagined  to  be  bis  mother.  From  this 
wuful  marriage  he  had  two  sons  Eteocles 
and  Poly  nice*,  and  two  daughters,  Anti- 
gone aud  Ismene. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  few  years  a  ter- 
rible plague  made  a  dreadful  havoc  in 
the  kiugdom  of  Thebes.   The  oracle  being 
consulted,  replied,  that  the  death  of  Laius 
must  be  avenged  before  the  calamity  should 
cease.   On  account  of  the  inquiries  that 
were  made,  CEdipus,  by  the  means  of 
Phorbas,  discovered  all  the  horror  of  his 
destiny  :    iu  a  paroxysm  of  despair  he 
plucked  out  his  owu  eyes,  his  sons  expelled 
him  from  the  city,  and  he  became  a  wan- 
derer over  the  world,  exposed  to  the  exe- 
cration of  his  fellow  creatures  for  the  per- 
petration of  crimes  iu  which  his  heart  had 
no  share.    His  two  daughters  alone  sym- 
pathized in  his  grief,  aud  endeavoured  to 
sooth  his  miseries.     At  last,  the  noble 
minded  Theseus  afforded  him  an  asylum; 
and,  after  some  years  of  bitter  anguish,  the 
earth  opened  under  his  feet,  and  he  was 
plunged  into  Tartarus.   Jocasta  had  hung 
herself  upon  the  first  discovery  of  the  hor- 
rid mystery. 

Eteocles  and  Polynices,  after  having  ex- 
pelled their  unfortunate  father,  agreed  to 
reign  alternately  for  a  year  each  ;  but  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  Eteocles, 
who  had  reigned  first  as  being  the  eldest, 
refused  to  give  up  the  throne  to  his  brother. 
Polynices,  with  the  support  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Adrastus,  King  of  the  Argeaus,  and 
the  assistance  of  six  other  Greek  Princes, 
besieged  Thebes  with  a  formidable  army. 
The  Thebana  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  confederates  pe- 
rished under  the  walls  of  the  city,  with  a 
great  part  of  their  men.  At  last,  to  put  a 
»toptothe  effusion  of  blood,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  two  brothers  should  decide  their 
difference  in  single  combat,  in  which  they 
I  both  perished.  Creon,  tbe  brother  of  Jo- 
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so  ascended  the  throne,  and  forbad, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  bury  the  enemies  of 
the  state-,  Polvniecs  was  comprehended 
among  the  number.  Antigone,  his  sister, 
was  buried  alive  for  having,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prohibition,  paid  him  the  last  tri- 
bute of  a  grave.  Hemon,  the  son  of  C  reon, 
who  loved  the  Princess,  killed  himself  on 
her  tomb. 

The  above  events  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred towards  the  year  2783,  A.  C.  about 
thirty-seven  years  before  the  taking  of 
Troy.   Theseus,  at  the  head  of  the  Athe- 
nians, marched  soon  after  to  punish  the 
Thebans,  and  rendered  himself  master  of 
their  city.  The  misfortunes  of  those  people 
whom  the  vengeance  of  the  Gods  pursued, 
were  not  yet  at  an  end.   Ten  years  after 
the  sons  of  those  Princes  who  had  been 
killed  under  the  walls  of  Thebes  came  to 
besiege  it,  the  city  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed.   It  was  a  long  time  after  that 
the  rest  of  the  nation  returned  to  their  na- 
tive country. 

That  we  might  bring  the  tragical  history 
of  the  descendants  of  Cadmus  to  a  con- 
clusion, we  have  anticipated  some  events. 
The  two  Theban  wars,  for  instance,  were 
posterior  to  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts ;  the  first  having  taken  place  only 
fifteen  years  after  that  expedition. 

BRA.HCH  Or  MIMOS,  OV  THE  FAMILY  OF 
AGBMOR. 

We  have  left  Europa  safely  landed  in 
Crete.  Jupiter  soon  left  off  his  vile  dis- 
guise, and  married  the  Princess,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons,  Minos,  Rhadamanthus, 
and  Sarpedoo. 

Minos  reigned  in  Crete  after  having 
driven  from  thence  his  brother  Sarpedon, 
who  conteoded  for  the  crown.  Minos  be- 
came the  legislator  of  the  Cretans,  and 
pretended  to  have  received  from  Jupiter 
the  laws  which  he  gave  them.  He  go- 
verned his  |>eople  with  so  much  equity, 
that  after  bis  death  he  was  thought  deserv- 
ing of  being  supreme  judge  in  hell.  It  was 
his  brother  Rhadamanthus  who  killed  him 
accidentally  j  in  consequence  he  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  his  country,  and  sought  re- 
fuge in  Beotia,  where  he  married  Alcmene, 
the  widow  of  Arophitrion.    He  was  no 


he  was  found  qualified  to  be  associated  in 
his  awful  functions. 

Lycastus,  the  son  of  Minos,  succeeded 
him,  and  was  the  father  of  Minos  II.  This 
Prince  rendered  himself  formidable  to  his 
netghbftfts,  and  made  several  conquests. 
He  married  Pasiphae,  the  daughter  of  Sot, 
by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  issue.  An- 
drogeus,  his  eldest  son,  was  the  most  ac- 
complished Prince  of  his  time :  he  lived 
about  the  year  9754,  A.  C.   On  his  jour- 
ney to  Athens,  where  reigned  /Egeus,  the 
father  of  Theseus,  to  be  present  at  the 
Panathenean  feasts  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
he  was  conqueror  in  every  exercise.  The 
Athenians,  through    jealousy,  murdered 
him;  but  Minos,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
hit  son,  declared  war  against  them,  took 
Athens  and  Megara,  and  imposed  upon 
them  the  severe  condition  of  sending  every 
seven  years  seven  youths  of  both  sexes  to 
Crete,  destined  to  be  devoured  by  a  mon- 
ster half  a  man  half  a  bull,  named  Minotaur, 
that  was  fed  with  human  flesh.  This 
monster  was  coofined  in  a  labyrinth  con- 
structed by  Dedahis,  an  artist  in  the  service 
of  Minos;  the  outlet  of  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  find  out  when  once  proceeded 
into.   Dedalus  himself  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Minos,  was  confined  in  it 
with  his  son  Icarus.    The  ingenious  artist 
contrived,  with  some  wax  and  feathers,  to 
make  wings  for  himself  and  son,  by  means 
of  which  he  made  his  escape ;  but  the 
young  man,  forgetful  of  his  father's  direc- 
tions, soared  too  high ;  the  heat  of  the  sun 
melted  the  wax  of  his  wings,  and  he  fell 
into  the  sea  where  he  was  drowned.  The 
unhappy  father  landed  safely  in  Sicily, 
where  Cocalus  received  him  with  hospita- 
lity.  Miuos  went  to  claim  him,  but  Coca- 
lus, unwilling  to  part  with  a  man  of  such 
extraordinary  talent,  caused  the  King  of 
Crete  to  be  smothered  in  a  warm  bath. 


The  history  of  Theseus  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  family  of  Minos, 
that  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  briug  it 
in  here,  notwithstanding  that  hero  belonged 
to  one  of  the  five  great  beroical  families 
that  divided  between  them  the  throne  of 
Greece,  Asia-Minor,  and  Egypt 

The  family  of  Theseus  bad  usurped 
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the  throne  of  Athena,  though  it  is  not  prove  successful,  and  return  victorious,  he 
rightly  ascertained  at  what  period,  over  the  i  would  change  them  to  white. 


family  of  Ereehleus.    iEgeus,  his  father, 


the  ninth  King  of  that  couutry  :  he 
had  married  Ethra,  the  daughter  of  Pit- 
tiieus,  King  of  Tresena.    The  two  Kings, 


He  arrived  safe  in  Crete,  and  gained  the 
good  graces  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of 
Miuos,  who  supplied  him  with  a  bull  of 
thread,  by  means  of  which  he  found  his 


from  political  motives,  kept  the  union  ae-  [i  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  after  he  had  kill- 
cret  till  such  time  as  Theseus  should  be  of  t  ed  the  Minotaur.     Theseus  brought  his 


age  to  defend  his  right*  against  the  enemies  j  deliverer  away  with 


but  forsook  her 


with  whom  his  father  was  surrounded. —  ,  in  the  island  of  Naxos,  where,  as  we  have 
The  young  Prince  accordingly  was  brought  j  said  before,  Bacchus  offered  her  consola- 
up  at  the  court  of  his  grandfather,  where  tion.  Her  sister  PliH»dra,  succeeded  her  in 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  affections  of  Theseus  who  married  her. 
Hercules.  He  was  such  an  admirer  of  that  In  the  midst  of  all  those  adveutures  the 
hero,  who  was  a  relatiou  of  his,  that  he  hero  forgot  the  promise  he  had  made  to 
dreamed  of  his  deeds,  and  they  inspired  him  j  his  father.  Jigeus,  upon  seeing  the  black 
with  a  noble  desire  of  emulating  litem.        •  sails,  thought  that  his  sou  had  perished, 

and  plunged  into  the  sea  that  still  bears  his 
name.    He  was  lost.   These  us' s  ship  was 


He  had  scarce  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood when  be  determined  to  shew  himself 
deserving  of  a  throne  before  he  attempted  j  consecrated  to  the  Gods,  and  so  religiously 
to  make  himself  known  to  be  heir  to  one.  i  preserved,  that  it  was  in  existence  a  thou- 


]n  imitation  of  Hercules,  he  undertook  to 
rid  Attica  of  the  banditti  that  iufested  it, 


sand  years  after  his  death. 
Theseus,  now  become  King  of  Athens  on 


and  all  whom  he  attacked  were  overpower-  j  accouut  of  the  death  of  his  father,  applied 
ed.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Athens  he  found  himself  to  forming  a  code  of  laws  for  his 
the  state  in  ruinous  disorder.  Medea,  ,  people  ;  he  called  within  the  city  the  scat- 
whom  we  shall  have  occasiou  to  speak  of,  tered  inhabitants  about  the  country,  divid- 
liad  obtained  an  asylum  in  that  city  which  j  ed  them  into  tribes,  and  framed  the  plan 
she  governed  in  the  name  of  vEgeus.  The  ||  of  a  free  republic,  in  which  he  only  reserv- 
arrival  of  Theseus  caused  her  apprehension ;  t|  ed  for  himself  the  command  of  the  army 
she  wished  to  poison  him,  but  the  old  Kiug  ]  and  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Religion 
recoguised  his  son  by  the  hilt  of  his  own  j  being  the  powerful  check  of  a  nation,  and 
■word,  which  he  had  left  iu  pledge  with  ^  the  chief  bond  of  society,  he  introduced 


El  hea,  at  the  moment  that  he  was  carrying 
the  fatal  cup  to  his  lips.  Medea  was  sent 
out  of  Athens,  but  other  perils  awaited 
Tbeseu*.  His  uncle  Pallas  had  fifty  sons 
who  considered  themselves  as  heirs  to  the 
crown.  They  conspired  agaiust  /Egeus, 
but  the  father  aud  all  his  sous  were  killed 


among  the  Athenians  a  religious  system. 
After  having  executed  his  political  designs 
he  resigned  his  regal  authority,  and  recom- 
menced going  in  search  of  adveutures,  se- 
veral of  which  were  by  no  means  honour- 
able. 

He  was  generally  attended  in  his  excur- 


by  Theseus.   These  murders,  although  jus-   sions  by  Perithous,  Kiug  of  the  Lapithae, 


tifiable  on  account  of  necessity,  caused  him 
to  be  banished  from  Adieus,  but  he  soon 
formed  a  resolution  to  re  enter  the  place  in 
a  manuer  worthy  of  himself. 

The  disgraceful  tribute  imposed  by  Mi- 
nos had  already  been  paid  three  time*;  on 
the  fourth,  Theseus  voluntarily  offered  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  vie  turn  to  be  chosen 


his  friend,  whom  he  assisted  iu  the  war  he 
had  to  sustain  against  the  Centaurs.  They 
carried  off  the  fair  Helena,  who  was  only 
ten  years  of  age,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of  The- 
seus. Castor  aud  Pollux,  iu  return,  carried 
off  Ethra,  his  mother.  The  two  friends 
next  descended  into  hell,  with  the  iuteut 
of  taking  away  Proserpina;  but  Perithous 


by  ballot,  delerntmed  either  to  perish  or  was  devoured  by  Cerberus,  and  Theseus 
to  free  his  country  from  so  dreadful  a  con-  '  remained  fixed,  without  being  able  to  stir, 
dition.  The  sails  of  the  vessel  that  carried  on  a  stone  upou  which  he  had  seated  him* 
him  over  were  black,  and  Theseus  agreed  self,  till  he  was  released  by  Hercules.— 
with  his  father  that  in  case  he  should  j.  Theseus  also  fought  against  the  Amazons, 
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whom  he  defeated ;  he  bad  a  share  in  all 
the  enterprises  of  his  time,  such  as  the  con- 
quest of  the  golden  fleece,  the  Calydon 
chare,  &c  &c. 

Domestic  calamities,  the  consequence  of 
a  wandering  life,  embittered  the  old  age  of 
Theseus.    Phtedra,  his  contort,  having  cou- 
ceived  a  violent  passion  for  Hippol\tu»,  her 
charged  the  young  Prince  with  the 
of  which  she  herself  was  guilt*. 
Thtseus  exasperated,  devoted  the  innocent 
Hippolitus  to  the  angry  resentment  of  Ne[> 
tuue.    A  monster,  sent  by  the  God,  fright- 
the  voung  Prince's  horses,  and  the\ 
:led  his  limbs  and  bod>.  Pteed™ 
bang  herself  in  despair.    His  ungratetu 
subjects  re  volte*  I  against  him,  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  leave  Athens  after  having 


loaded  it  with  maledicho  is  He  went  to 
seek  an  asvluiu  in  the  iniud  of  Seyms, 
where  he  met  his  death.  Lycomedes, 
King  of  that  country,  wns  jealous  of  his 
high  renown,  and  treacherous .  ijjrew  him 
from  the  summit  of  a  stfep  rock  where  be 
hid  invited  him.  Several  centuries  after 
the  Athenians  wished  to  make  reparation 
Tor  their  ingratil ude  rowards  Theseus.  Hw 
rem u ins  were  brought  to  Athens  under  the 
goverumeul  of  Cimon,  the  sou  of  Militaries, 
and  plated  in  a  superb  tomb  that  became 
4ii  asylum  for  the  unfortunate  whom  ha 
had  protected  during  his  lifetime.  A 
temple  was  eveu  erected  to  him  ;  festivals 
were  established  in  Ins  honour  j  in  short, 
he  was  worshipped  equal  to  the  most  fa- 
mous demi-gods. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC, 
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GREEK  MUSIC. 

The  first  music  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history  is  that  of  the  Ideri  Dactylu  after  the 
birth  of  Jupiter,  which  consisted  of  a  clash- 
ing of  swords.  And  here,  amongst  the 
records  of  polytheism,  we  find  Minerva  the 
first  who  taught  the  use  of  the  trumpet, 
and  also  she  is  mentioned  as  being  the  in- 
ven tress  of  the  lute.  Mercury  is  repre- 
sented with  a  lyre,  and  was  said  to  be  a 
wonderful  musician.  Apollo  led  the  senses 
captive  by  the  melodious  sounds  of  his 
lyre,  and  was  styled  the  God  of  Music. 
Pan  excelled  on  the  flute. 

The  Pythian  Games,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Grecian  history,  were  celebrated 
only  once  in  eight  or  nine  years ;  but  we 
6od  music,  in  a  particular  manner,  one  of 
the  subjects  of  contention  in  those  games. 
At  Delphos  there  were  many  players  upon 
musical  instruments :  to  these  were  joined 
choruses  of  youths  and  maidens :  and  we 
are  assured  by  several  learned  writers,  that 
the  Muses  themselves  were  originally  only 
singers  and  musicians,  serving  in  the 
temples  of  the  Egyptian  Gods. 

The  history  of  the  first  poets  and  musi- 
cians is  all  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  fable} 


but  yet  there  are  historical  facts  which 
have  lived  through  ages,  and  which  re- 
main entire  in  spite  of  all  the  attacks  of 
time.  The  records  of  festivals,  of  those 
heroes,  or  those  inventors  of  the  arts,  which 
ranked  them  as  Gods  amongst  the  ignorant, 
have  by  various  ancient  writers  been  hand* 
ed  down  to  us,  and  afford  to  the  investi- 
gating mind  of  study  some  certain  rules, 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  guess  at  the 
progress  of  music  from  its  first  rude  and 
uncultivated  state. 

A  learned  dignitary  of  the  church,  who 
has  written  much  on  the  progressive  arts, 
by  no  means  regards  the  celebrated  Or- 
pheus as  a  fabulous  personage.  He  ranks 
him  only  as  one  of  the  first  cultivators  of 
music  and  poetry  ;  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
traces  even  the  family  of  Orpheus  through 
several  generations :  Plutarch  expressly 
says,  that  before  his  time  no  other  music 
was  known  but  the  flute,  and  a  few  airs 
necessary  for  that  instrument :  he  gives  us 
also  the  following  curious  account  of  this 
musician ;  that  he  totally  abstained  from 
all  animal  food ;  and  held  eggs  in  the  same 
abhorrence,  persuaded  that  as  the  egg  ex- 
it was  Jike  the 
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prime  principle  of  all  existence.  Our  mo- 
dern public  singers  now  look  upon  an  egg 
as  a  fine  improver  of  the  voice,  and  a  sove- 
reign strengthen er  of  the  lungs. 

Homer,  in  his  admirable  poem  on  the 
Trojan  war,  often  mentions  tkt  poets  and 
musicians  who  were  the  bards  of  Greece : 
he  speaks  of  music  with  rapture  in  innu- 
merable passages  both  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssy.  Yet  we  there  find  the  lyre  only 
used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice ; 
in  fact,  we  often  find  singing  without  mu- 
sic, but  never  musical  instruments  without 
singing  ;  they  even  sang  to  dances.  The 
lyre,  the  flute,  and  the  Pandean  pipe,  seem- 
ed the  ouiy  instruments  then  in  use,  and 
the  two  latter  were  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  of  great  antiquity.  Death  was  the 
only  God,  according  to  Homer,  who  could 
not  be  moved  by  music,  and  before  whom 
"  no  hymns  were  sung." 

The  trumpet  is  mentioned  by  Homer  iu 
a  simile ;  yet  it  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
in  the  war  of  Troy,  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment belonging  to  war.  Archbishop  Pot- 
ter says,  that  before  the  invention  of  trum- 
pets the  signal  for  battle  was  given  by 
lighted  torches,  to  which  succeeded  the 
conch  shell,  which,  in  savage  nations,  to 
this  day  answers  the  use  of  the  trumpet. 

But  there  is  not  a  public  feast  celebrated 
by  Homer  without  music  and  a  bard.  The 
Gods  are  represented  with  Apollo  tuning 
the  lyre,  and  the  listening  Muses  **  return- 
ing the  silver  sound."  And  the  use  of 
music  in  private  life  recurs  so  often  in  Ho- 
mer, that  we  may  be  justly  led  to  imagine 
it  had  attained  to  some  degree  of  perfection 
even  in  his  days.  All  his  heroes  are  mu- 
sical, so  are  his  divinities.  Amongst  his 
bards,  Homer  particularly  celebrates  Phe- 
mius,  and  preserves  his  fame  by  saying 
he  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  Pe- 
nelope. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  employ- 
ing of  the  first  musicians  of  Greece  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  bards  among  the  Celts 
and  Germans.  They  sang  their  lays  in 
the  palaces  of  Princes,  and  were  always 
treated  with  respect,  being  looked  on  as 
persons  inspired.  The  troubadours  of  Pro- 
vence and  Languedoc,  and  the  minstrels  of 
other  countries,  became  numerous  and 
licentious ;  and  created  alike  astonishment 
and  esteem  in  all  the  kingdoms  which  they 


passed  through.  (The  troubadours  of  Greece 
possessed  equal  merit 

Thaletas,  of  Greece,  is  the  next  poet- 
musician  after  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Plu- 
tarch says  all  his  odes  were  enforced  by  the 
sweetness  and  melody  of  his  voice;  and 
Plato  describes  his  captivating  manner  of 
singing :  he  was  the  first  who  composed  a 
measure  for  the  armed,  or  military  dance. 

Tyrtaeus,  an  Athenian  General  and  a 
musician,  is  celebrated  by  all  writers  of 
antiquity  for  being  a  composer  of  several 
military  songs  and  airs,  as  well  as  for  being 
a  performer:  he  invented  a  new  military 
flute,  or  clarinet ;  and  his  martial  airs  were 
constantly  played  in  the  Spartan  army ;  he 
was  also  the  author  of  a  celebrated  song 
performed  at  festivals  for  three  choirs. 

In  the  96th  Olympiad,  396  years  before 
Christ,  a  prize  was  instituted  at  the  Olym- 
pic Games  for  the  best  performer  on  the 
trumpet.  This  instrument,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, served  at  first  as  only  a  rough  and 
noisy  signal  for  battle,  and  perhaps  with 
only  one  sound;  and  as  it  must  ever  have 
been  an  unfit  instrument  to  accompany  the 
voice,  it  may  be  imagined,  by  its  emulating 
to  gain  a  prize,  to  have  been  the  first  solo 
instrument  amongst  the  aucients.  Timaeus, 
of  Elis,  gained  the  first  prize.  Arch i as, 
the  Hybleean  trumpeter,  dedicated  a  statue 
to  Apollo,  in  gratitude  for  having  been 
enabled  to  proclaim  the  Olympic  Games 
with  his  trumpet  M  three  times  without 
bursting  bis  cheeks  l"  or  a  blood  vessel. 
Even  playing  on  the  flute  was  attended 
with  danger;  for  Harmon  ides,  a  young 
flute-player,  in  order  to  surprise  his  hearers, 
began  with  so  violent  a  blast,  that  "  he 
breathed  his  last  breath,"  as  Lucian  tells 
us,  «  into  his  flute,"  and  died  on  the  spot 

Musical  contests  certainly  formed  a  part 
of  the  Olympic  Games ;  and  the  Emperor 
Nero,  who  regarded  every  great  musician 
as  his  rival,  disputed  the  prize  iu  music  ia 
all  its  forms.  Musical  contests  were  also 
added  to  the  ancient  Pythian  Games;  and 
the  flute  was  then  played  on  with  taste, 
unaccompanied  by  singing.  At  the  8th 
Pythiad,  559  years  before  Christ,  a  crown 
was  given  to  players  upon  **  stringed  in- 
struments without  singing." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,  that  after 
the  regular  celebration  of  the  Pythian 
Games,  several  eminent  musicians  and 
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poets  flourished  in  Greece:  he  gives  a  list  his  performance  on  ihe  cithara ;  which  in- 
cf  more  than  twenty.  Amongst  the  anci-  strument  he  perfected  by  the  addition  of 
ent  bards  of  Greece  was  Alcman,  who  was  !  four  new  strings  to  its  former  number  of 
a  native  of  Sardis,  and  lived  about  670  <  seven. 

year*  before  the  Christian  era.    He  was  a  ,     Before  the  time  of  Terpander  the  Grc- 


cefebrated  composer  of  love  songs;  he  was  dan  lyre  had  only  four  string*;  and  it  is 
remarkable  also  for  a  most  voracious  appe-  Pythagoras  who  has  the  reputation  of add- 
tite,  being  the  greatest  glutton  of  his  time,  tug  an  eighth  string,  in  order  to  complete 
We  are  sorry  also  to  record  the  same  of  a    the  octave. 

famous  musical  lady  about  the  same  period  ;  Music  was  at  this  early  period  certainly 
w how  sole  occupation,  it  is  said,  was  souud-l  cultivated  in  different  countries;  and  the 
ing  the  trumpet  and  tmting.  j  inhabitants  of  each  country  have  iuvented 

The  celebrated  poetess  Sappho,  was  the    aud  improved  their  own  instruments.  

ioveotress  of  a  mode  in  music  called  the  Every  Grecian  province  had  its  peculiar 
mtzoiydian.  Nature  enabled  her  to  sing  games,  and  every  city  its  festivals,  whereat 
ber  own  verses  in  a  higher  pitch  than  was  poets  and  musicians  contended  for  pre- 
ever  known  before.  ;  emiueuce.    At  the  Pan  a  then  re  an  Games, 

Mimmermus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  siugers  of  the  first  class,  accompanied  by 
remarkable  for  his  skill  on  the  flute,  and  performers  on  the  flute  and  cithara,  there 
Horace  bears  testimony  to  his  abilities.  exercised  their  talents:  there  were  pre- 
Simonides,  so  much  celebrated  by  all  miums  given  to  the  flute-players.  The 
the  ancient  writers,  was  a  native  of  Ceos,  flute  was  an  instrument  Ion*  held  in  esteem 
born  538  years  before  Christ,  and  died  at  through  all  Greece,  particularly  at  Athens} 
the  age  of  ninety.  He  gained  the  prize  though  Aristotle  assures  us  that  the  flute, 
in  elegiac  poetry,  and  was,  according  to  w»e»  first  invented,  was  only  played  on 
Pliny,  him  who  added  the  eighth  string  to  by  the  meanest  of  the  people;  and  was 
the  lyre.  .  reckoned  ignoble  till  after  the  invasion  and 

Pindar,  who  was  born  about  eighteen  def^  of  the  Persians.  But  luxury  and 
years  after  him,  was  instructed  in  music  case  soon  rendered  its  use  more  general, 
by  his  father,  who  was  a  flute-player  by  a,,('»  moreover,  it  l>ecame  a  disgrace  for 
proA-ssiou.  Corinua,  a  female  musician,  persons  of  birth  not  to  know  how  to  play 
disputed  the  prize  of  music  with  Pindar  at  on  it.  Indeed  music  was  in  such  favour, 
Thebes,  and  site  vanquished  him  five  dif-  that  the  study  of  it  was  an  essentia]  part 
ferent  times  ;  but  she  was  one  of  the  most    of  education. 

beautiful  women  in  the  age  in  which  she  Pericles,  the  most  accomplished  of  all 
lived,  aud  the  judges  might  be  partial. —  the  characters  in  antiquity,  augmented  the 
The  character  of  Pindar  was,  however,  irre-  musical  contests  at  the  Panathauseau  fes« 
proachable ;  his  works  abound  with  lessons  tivals,  and  built  the  Odeum,  or  iihim* -room, 
of  the  purest  morality ;  aud  he  attained  which  musicians  and  poets  daily  exer- 
toat  exalted  eulogium  of  being  44  pleasing  ci^ed  themselves  in  their  art.  He  invited 
to  strangers,  aud  dear  to  all  his  fellow  to  Athens  Antigen  ides,  one  of  the  most 
citizens."  Pindar  never  traduced  even  his  -  j  renowned  musicians  of  antiquity,  a  native 
enemies,  comforting  himself  always  with  ':  of  Thebes.  A  utigeu  ides  never  waaelevat- 
bis  constant  maxim,  and  which  afterwards  !  ed  at,  but  disapproved  of  the  coarse  taste 
has  been  proverbial  through  every  age,  |  of  the  common  people.  Hearing  once  a 
that  "  it  is  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied."    violent  burst  of  applause  to  a  player  on  Ihe 


—       _  — ■  -  I  

Pindar  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six;  and  j  flute,  he  said,  44  There  must  be  something 
when  Alexander  the  Great  attacked  the  very  bad  in  that  man's  performance,  or 
city  of  Thebes,  he  gave  express  orders  to  '  such  people  would  not  be  so  lavish  of  their 


his  soldiers  to  spare  the  house  and  the  fa 
felly  of  Pindar. 

Tiraotheus  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
poets  aud  musicians  of  antiquity :  he  was 
born  at  Miletus,  an  Ionian  city  of  Caria, 
446  jears  before  Christ.   He  excelled  in 


AV  107<-Fo4*.XF/i>  H 


approbation."— He  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral improvemts on  the  flute;  he  increased 
the  number  of  holes,  which  extended  the 
compass  of  that  instrument,  rendering  its 
tones  more  flexible  and  versatile. 

(7a  be  continued.) 
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ANECDOTES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  FEMALES. 


ELAXCftE  OK  CA5T1T.I.E. 

This  virtuous  and  accomplished  daugh- 
ter of  Alphonso  IX.  was  married  to  Louis 


JULIA  d'aNGBXNES. 

When  this  celebrated  beauty  was  in  the 
zenith  of  her  fame  and  youth,  the  renowned 


VIII.  surnamcd  the  Lion,  and  was  the  <  Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  was  making 
mother  of  nine  children,  of  whom  she  was  J  war  in  Germany  with  the  most  brilliant 
often  heard  to  rc|>eat,  that  she  had  rather    success.   Julia  was  accustomed,  in  the  most 


see  them  in  their  graves  than  that  they 
should  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  actiou.  She 
i»as  appointed  Regent  at  the  time  wheu 
Louis  IX.  went  on  a  crusade  to  Jerusalem, 


energetic  manuer,  to  express  her  warm  ad- 
miral ion  of  this  hero;  and  she  had  his  por- 
trait placed  constantly  before  her  on  her 
toilette,  declaring  she  would  have  no  lover 


and  governed  during  his  absence  with  pru-  but  Gustavus.   The  Duke  de  Montausier 

deuce  and  firmness.    During  her  regency  was,  however,  her  most  ardent  and  pro- 

t lie  following  interesting  anecdote  is  re-  •  fessed  admirer.    And  this  constant  attaeh- 

corded.    The  canons  of  the  metropolitan  j  mmt  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  gave  rise  to 

church  of  Paris  had  exacted,  with  the  most  j  that  famous  poetic  garland  which  he  sent 

rigorous  cruelty,  their  tithes  and  olher  im-  (  to  the  lovely  Julia:  it  was  sent  to  her  as  a 

posts  from  the  different  inhabitants  of  those  new  year's  gift,  and  the  description  of  it 

villages  over  which  they  presided  in  their  J  cannot  fail  of  being  interesting  to  every 

ecclesiastical  functions.    They  then  con- j  reader  of  taste  and  refinement.   The  most 

fined  them,  when  unable  to  pay,  in  the  j  beautiful  flowers  were  painted  in  miniature 

prisons  belonging  to  the  chapter,  and  re-  by  an  eminent  artist,  on  pieces  of  vellum, 

duced  their  wives  and  children  to  the  ex-  ;'  all  of  equal  size.  Under  every  flower  a 
tremes  of  hardship  and  misery.    When  ,;  sufficient  space  was  left  lor  a  madrigal  on 


Bl.utc.he  was  informed  of  this  cruel  pro-  j  the  subject  of  such  flower.  The  Duke  was 
ccediug,  she  severely  reproached  the  canons    aided  m  this  by  all  the  wits  of  the  time. 

Under  every  flower  a  madrigal  was  thou 
written  by  a  finished  master  in  the  art 


for  their  conduct,  and  ordered  them  to 
restore  the  peasants  to  freedom.  They 
refused,  and  that  in  so  insolent  a  manner 


of  penmanship.    These  poetical  effusions, 


that  the  Queen  was  truly  disgusted  at  their  |  Wll|,  (heir  beautiful  paintings,  were  then 
behaviour.  She  immediately  ordered  her  j  magnificently  bound  together.  This  gift, 
guards  to  attend  her,  and  repaired  to  the  ;  M|,e„  Julia  awaked  on  new  years  day,  she 
gates  of  the  prisons  where  the  unfortunate  foUI,d  \yuig  on  \icr  tuUctto.  Amount  the 
men  were  confindd.  She  again  repeated  ^  most  elegant  madrigals  was  the  following 
her  commands,  and  threatened  the  canons  ,  on  (he  Violet :  

if  they  did  not  obey  them  to  break  open  «  Mwl„u.  e„  ma  colour,  nmdestr  en  mo,,  Sejuur, 
herself  the  prison  doors,  and  set  the  cap-  •  ««  FrBT,r„r  d\irabition,  je  me  cache  sous  I'herbe  ; 
lives  free.  They  again  refused;  and  the  «  Mai»,  «i  sar  votre  front  je  puis  mc  voir  an  jour. 
Queen  with  her  sceptre  first  struck  against  "La  plus  humble  des  flcurs,  sera  la  plus  su- 
the  doors  of  the  prisons :  on  this  signal  the  ,!  perbe." 

guards  forced  them  open,  and  dragged  forth  '  This  has  been  very  elegantly  translated 
the  prisoners  from  their  dungeons.  They  and  versified  in  the  following  maimer,  by 
immediately  threw  themselves  at  the  feet    Mr.  d' Israeli 

of  their  beuefactress,  in  presence  of  the    «  Modest  my  colour,  modest  it  my  place, 
canons,  who  were  bursting  with  rage  to    «  Plru'd  io  the  gnus  my  lowly  form  lo  hide; 
sec  their  authority  thus  compromised. —    **  Bat  \i»id  yoiir  treses  might  i  wind  with  grace, 
Blanche,  however,  restored  the  unfortunate    "The  humblest  a©wer  would  feci  the  loftiest 
to  their  weeping  families,  and  enjoyed  the  ■  pride. 

extatic  pleasure  of  hearing  their  blessings  We  arc  assured  by  an  eminent  modem 
follow  her  wherever  she  weut.  She,  more-  !  writer,  that  the  poetic  garland  of  Julia 
over,  paid  all  their  debts,  and  fixed  the  '  d'Augeunes  is  still  in  existence;  and  that 
sum  that  ever  after  the  canons  should  i  this  literary  curiosity  appeared  at  the  sale 
merely  have  a  right  to  demand.  |  of  the  library  of  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere. 
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It  was  sold  for  the  exorbitant  sum  of 
14,510  livres :  it  is  embellished  by  a  frontis- 
piece, representing  a  garland  composed  of 
twenty-nine  different  flowers,  and  on  the 
following  page  is  painted  a  beautiful  Cupid. 
Since  the  French  revolution  the  garland 
found  its  way  into  this  country,  and  was 
some  time  iu  the  care  of  a  bookseller,  w  ho 
offered  it  to  sale  at  the  price  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds !  No  curious  collector  has, 
however,  been  tempted  to  bid  for  it. 

ELIZABETH  DUCHESS  OF  ALBEMARLE. 

This  lady  was  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter to  Anue  Clarges,  the  Duchesa  of 
Albemarle,  and  wife  to  General  Monck. 
Elizabeth  was  generally  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  of  The  Mad  Duchess  of  Al- 
bemarle. She  was  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Ogle,  and  married  Christopher,  sou  and 
heir  to  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  when 
he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  o^e.  In  Ihe 
year  1670,  Christopher  succeeded  his  father 
in  title  and  estate.  The  wayward  and  fret- 
ful temper  of  his  Duchess  made  him  often 
prefer  the  bottle  to  such  a  companion;  the 
consequences  of  hard  drinking  brought  on 
a  premature  death,  ami  the  Duchess  took  for 
a  second  husband  Ralph,  Lord  Montague. 
As  the  estate  she  possessed  from  her  noble 
ancestors  was  immense,  she  resolved,  after 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  to 
give  her  hand  to  nobody  but  a  sovereign 
Prince.  Lord  Moutague  therefore  courted 
her,  and  married  her,  as  Emperor  of  China. 
This  story  was  brought  on  the  stage,  in 
the  comedy  of  The  Double  Gallant ;  or, 
Sick  iAidys  Cure,  The  Duchess,  who 
lived  for  some  time  at  Montague-House, 
and  died  at  Clerkenwell,  was,  as  may  be 
well  supposed,  disordered  iu  her  head ;  for 
to  her  death  she  was  always  served  ou  the 


knee  as  a  sovereign.  As  the  Duke,  her 
second  husband,  confined  her,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  her  relations  to 'produce  her  in 
open  court,  to  ascertain  that  she  was  aiive. 
She  was  allowed  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  her  rank,  and 
living  to  a  very  advanced  age,  her  savings 
were  divided  among  her  own  relations. 
Lord  Ross,  who  in  his  writings  imitated 
ihe  style  of  Rochester,  made  Ihe  following 
verses  on  her  marriage  with  Lord,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Montague  :— 

«'  Inotiltin?  riv  it,  nrvrr  boat! 
"  Thy  crtnqii»-«»  lalrly  won  ; 

*'  No  wonder  if  her  hear'  wn<  lost— 
"  Her  unite*  first  wire  «one. 

«*  Frooi  one  that's  under  Brrllam't  laws 

"  What  frliry  cun  he  had  ? 
**  For  love  01  lliee  wsu  not  the  cause; 

"  It  proves  tltat  she  was  mad." 

MRS.  KATHARINE  CLARKE. 

Truly  illustrious  by  her  own  exemplary 
conduct,  as  well  as  by  being  the  Moved 
wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the  fitnous  bio- 
grapher and  niart>  roiogist.  Her  husbiud 
constantly  extolled  her  both  before  and 
after  her  death,  with  being  a  pattern  of 
piety,  meekness,  chastity,  industry,  and 
obedience.  We  know  not  how  modern 
wives  would  like  to  copy  such  an  exatuple, 
but  the  good  gentleman  informs  us,  that 
she  never  rose  from  table  without  making 
him  a  curtesy,  nor  drank  to  him  without 
bowing;  that  his  word  was  a  law  to  her, 
and  that  she  often  denied  herself  to  gratify 
him.  All  writers,  however,  of  that  period, 
declare  that  he  was  as  good  a  husband  as 
she  was  a  wife. 

When  her  last  moments  drew  near  she 
was  perfectly  sensible  of  her  approaching 
dissolution,  and  very  composedly,  with  her 
owu  fingers  closed  down  her  eye  lids. 


CHARACTERS  OF  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  WOMEN. 


THE  DCCHES8E  DE  CHATEAUBOUX. 

Amongst  the  many  amiable  females  that 
adorned  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  on  his 
first  taking  the  reins  of  government,  were 
the  five  daughters  of  the  Marquis  de  Nesle: 
and  Madame  de  Tournelle,  the  youngest, 
afterwards  the  Duchess  de  Chateauroux, 
possessed  ft  form  which  Love  and  the 


Graces  seemed  to  have  taken  pleasure  in 
embellishing:  her  complexion  was  deli- 
cately fair,  her  air  noble,  and  her  stature 
tall  and  graceful:  but  the  impetuosity  of  her 
character,  aud  the  dominion  of  the  passions, 
might  be  traced  on  her  countenance,  all 
charming  as  it  was  Her  conversation  was 
sprightly,  and  her  manners  most  fascinating, 
H2 
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while  her  smile  was  in  itself  captivation.  .  being  for  ever  discarded,  mingled  with  the 
Pride  and  determination  formed,  however,  faint  hope  of  agaiu  beholding  her  lover; 
Ihe  basis  of  her  character;  her  ambition  k  which  rendered  her  incapable  of  taking  any 
was  that  of  an  intriguing  and  coquettish  part  iu  the  public  rejoicings.  She  raw  tiie 
womau  ;  and  she  appeared  at  the  court  of  ,  Kiug  from  a,  window,  as  he  made  his  public 
France  in  a  time  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  ,  eutry  into  Paris :  her  acclamations  were 
the  year  17 10 :  it  was  then  that  the  death  i  miugled  with  those  of  the  people,  but  their 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  had  just  taken  j  eyes  met,  and  their  hearts  understood  each 
place,  and  France  found  herself  engaged  iu  i  other. 


a  glorious  war,  but  which  soon  terminated 
in  a  very  adverse  manner.  It  was  requisite 
to  rouse  the  King  of  France  from  that  spe- 


The  King  ordered  Madame  de  Chateau- 
roux  to  repair  to  Versailles,  aud  to  be  in- 
stalled in  her  late  honours  there  as  » Hor- 


des of  apathy  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and    inteudant  of  the  apartments  of  the  D&u- 


awakeu  the  more  elevated  sentiments  with 
which  nature  had  eudowed  him;  this  mag* 
naiiimous  task  was  uudertaken  by  the 
Duchess  de  Chateauroux.  Attached  to  the 
monarch's  person,  but  yet  more  to  his 
glory,  she  led  her  royal  lover  through  those 
paths  that  guided  him  to  houour,  aud  set 


phiiicss,and  to  occupy  her  usual  apartments. 
The  Duchess,  however,  demanded  repa- 
ration for  tlie  humiliations  she  had  under- 
gone. She  desired  that  every  one.  of  her 
enemies  should  be  sacrificed  to  her  resent- 
ment ;  aud  she  gave  a  proof  of  the  peril 


attached  to  injuring  a  woman  possessed  in 
before  his  eyes  the  happiness  of  being  lie-  ;i  supreme  degree,  of  the  art  of  pleasing, 
loved  by  his  people.  Louis,  at  the  head  of  and  of  all  the  power  and  means  of  vengeance, 
liis  a  nines,  became  another  Charles  Vll.  This  was  the  most  blameworthy  part  of  the 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  sublime  instigations  Duchess's  character:  we  are  easily  led  to 
of  the  Duchess  that  he  dated  this  most    pardon  those  weaknesses  which  often  are 


happy  epoch  of  bis  reign. 

The  fatigues  of  the  campaign  had,  how- 
ever,  almost  brought  Louis  XV.  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  Duchess  de  Chateauroux 
never  quitted  his  pillow,  and  bestowed  ou 


the  result  ouly  of  excessive  sensibility,  but 
we  wish  the  lips  of  woman  always  to  be 
closed  against  utteritig  bitter  and  destruc- 
tive expressions. 

Pleasure  often  produces  the  same  effects 


him  all  the  tender  cares  Uiat  the  most  re-  |;  as  misery.  The  day  destined  to  the  triumph 
fiued  and  tender  passion  could  inspire  :  but  '  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  was  a  day  of 
this  was  the  time  that  her  enemies  chose  to  sorrow.  Her  lover  was  at  her  feet,  the 
alieuate  from  her  the  monarch's  affections,  court  devoted  to  her,  but  death  was  in  her 
She  was  disgraced,  together  with  her  sister,  heart ;  she  was  seized  with  a  terrifying  de- 
the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Laurignau,  aud  liriuin  ;  aud  the  sudden  stroke  which  at- 
these  unfortunate  ladies  had  scarce  interest  tacked  her  gave  rise  to  the  most  fearful  sus- 
suflkient  to  procure  a  carriage  to  transport  picions.  The  Duchess  de  Richelieu  had  no 
them  out  of  Metz.  I  doubt  but  that  she  was  poisoned.  Every 

The  most  splendid  festivals  took  place  succour  was,  however,  administered  in  vain; 
on  the  Kings  recovery.  The  Duchess  de  in  two  days  this  celebrated  favourite  was 
Chateauroux,  experienced  all  the  tt  rrors  of  ■  no  more ! 


HISTORICAL  AND  SELECT  ANECDOTES. 


A  K  EC  DOTE  OF  LE  KAIIf,  THE  FRENCH 
ACTOR. 

In  1762,  Le  Kain  retired  from  the 
Freuch  stage,  covered  with  gold  and  glory. 
He  was  congratulated  once  by  a  company 
on  the  retreat  he  was  about  to  enjoy.  M  As 
to  glory,"  modestly  replied  the  actor,  "  I 
do  not  flatter  myself  to  have  acquired  much. 
This  kind  of  reward  is  always  disputed  by 


mat; v,  and  you,  yourselves,  would  not  allow 
it,  were  I  to  assume  it.  As  to  the  money, 
1  have  not  so  mud)  reason  to  be  satisfied  : 
at  the  Italian  Theatre  their  share  is  more 
considerable  thau  miue;  au  actor  there 
may  get  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
livres,  ami  my  share  amounts  at  the  most 
to  ten  or  twelve  thousand." — "  How  !  the 
devil  1"  exclaimed  a  blunt  ChevaJier  of  the 
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order  of  St,  Louis,  **  a  vile  stroller  is  not  one,  wu  the  portrait  of  a  Cardinal,  I  will 
content  with  twelve  thousand  livres  annu- ||  .shew  you  bis  cap." — The  Chevalier  was 


ally,  and  1,  who  am  in  the  King's  service, 
who  sleep  upon  a  camion,  and  lavish  my 
blood  for  my  country,  1  must  consider  my- 

self  as  fortunate  in  having  obtained  a  pen-  !j  He  theu  took  a  pencil  dipped  in  oil, 
sion  of  one  thousaud  livres!"—*1  And,"  said  |  rubbing  with  it  the  hair  of  the  Magdalen 
the  mock  majesty  of  the  irritated  player,  I  discovered  the  Cardinal's  cap.   The  honour 


staggered,  and  knew  not  which  artist  he 
ought  to  believe. — **  He  who  paiuted  the 
picture,"  said  Mignard,  "  shall  mend  if 


M  do  you  account  as  nothing,  Sir,  the  li- 
berty of  addressing  me  thus  ?" 

AH  EC  DOTE  OF  MIGNARD  AND  LC  BRUM. 

That  great  painter,  Peter  Mignard,  once 
painted  a  Magdalen  on  a  canvas  fabricated 
at  Rome.  A  broker,  who  was  iu  concert 
to  the  Chevalier  de  Clair- 
tbat  he 

was  to  receive  a  Magdalen  from  Italy, 
painted  by  Guido.   The  Chevalier  caught 
the  bait,  begged  the  preference,  and  pur- 
chased the  picture  at  a  very  high  price. 
He  was  informed  soon  after  that  he  had 


of  the  ingenious  paiuter  could  no  longer  be 
disputed.  Le  Brun  was  vexed,  and  san  as- 
tically  said,  -  Always  paint  Guido  but  ne> 
ver  Mignard." 

ANECDOTE  Of*  POPE  AND  LORD  HALIFAX. 

When  Pope  was  first  introduced  to  Lord 
Halifax,  to  read  to  him  bis  Ilimd,  the  noble 
critic  did  not  venture  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
such  a  masterpiece  of  translation  and  com- 
position ;  bnt  his  Lordship  at  the  same  time 
took  care  to  say,  that  such  a  sentence,  such 
a  phrase,  and  such  a  passage,  admitted  of 
some  alteration.  The  poet  was  vexed }  be- 
imposed  upon,  and  that  the  picture  cau«»  »"  general,  the  parts  at  which  hi* 
was  paiuted  by  Mignard.  No  amateur*  Lordship  made  these  remarks,  were  those 
however,  would  believe  it ;  all  the  connois-  :  with  which  the  bard  himself,  was  best  sa« 
seurs  agreed  it  was  a  Guido,  and  Le  Brun  tisfied.  A*  he  was  returning  home,  in 
declared  the  same  opinion.  :(  company  with  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  Pope  re» 

TheChevalierwent  to  Mignard— "Some  vealed  to  his  friend  the  agitation  of  his 
persons,"  said  be,  «•  have  assured  me  that  m»,d — "Oh!"  replied  Garth,  laughing, 
the  Magdalen  is  your  work."— Mine!"  u  You  are  not  «°  well  acquainted  with  his 
said  Mignard,  **  they  do  me  great  honour.  Lordship  as  myself;  he  must  criticise.  At 
1  am  sure  that  Le  Brun  is  not  of  that  opi-  i  >our  "ext  VUJd  read  to  him  those  very  pas- 
uion." — 44  Let  Brun  swears  it  can  be  no  other  i  sages  as  ,nt,y  "°w  8ta"d  i  *«"  'dm  that  you 


than  Guido.  You  shall,  however,  dine 
with  me  and  meet  some  of  the  first  con- 
noisseurs." 

At  this  meeting  the  picture  was  more 
closely  inspected  titan  ever.  Mignard  hinted 
bis  doubts  whether  the  piece  was  the  work 
of  so  great  a  master  as  Goido :  he  added, 
that  if  it  was,  it  certainly  was  not  in  bis 


have  recollected  his  criticisms;  and  I'll 
warrant  you  of  his  approbation  of  them." 
Pope  made  use  of  the  otratagem,  and  my 
Lord  exclaimed,  *•  Dear  Pope,  they  are  now 
inimitable!" 

ANECDOTE  RELATIVE  TO  KINGS. 

A  Polish  monarch  having  quitted  his 
Ittt  maimer.  *'  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Le  Brun, ']  companions  during  the  chace,  his  courtiers 
with  warmth,  M  it  is  in  his  very  best  man-  1  found  him  a  few  days  after,  in  a  market* 
ner,"  and  all  the  connoisseurs  unanimously  jj  place,  disguised  as  a  porter,  and  lending 

out  the  use  of  his  shoulders  for  a  few  pence* 
Surprised  at  this,  they  were  in  doubt  whe- 
ther the  porter  could  really  be  his  Majesty. 
At  length,  they  ventured  to  express  their 
complaints,  that  so  great  a  personage 
should  debase  himself  by  such  a  vile  em- 
ploy. His  Majesty  answered  them:  M  Upon 
my  honaur,  gentlemeu,  the  load  whicii  I 
quitted  is  by  far  heavier  than  the  ooe  you 
see  me  carry  here;  the  weightiest  is  but  a 
straw,  wheu  compared  to  that  world  under 


to  tbe  same  opinion.— Mignard  theu 
said  with  much  firmness,  "  I,  geutleiueu,  1 
will  wager  three  hundred  louis  that  it  is 
not  a  Guido." — The  dispute  became  violent, 
and  Le  Brun  was  desirous  of  accepting  the 
wager.—"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Mignard,  **  I 
am  too  Imuest  to  bet  when  I  am  certain  to 
win.  Monttieur  le  Chevalier,  this  piece 
cost  you  2000  crowns :  tbe  money  must  be 
returned,  tbe  painting  is  mine.  The  proof 
is  easy.   On  this  canvas,  which  is  a  Roman 
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which  I  laboured.  I  have  slept  more  in 
four  nights  thau  1  have  during  all  my  reign. 
1  begin  to  live,  and  to  be  king  of  myself. 
Elect  whom  you  choose.  For  me,  who  am 
so  well,  it  were  madness  to  return  to 
court ! 

ANECDOTE  OF  TUE  LATE  LORD  CHANCEL* 
LOR  TIIURLOW. 

A  person  once  came  running  almost  out 
of  breath  to  the  Lord  Chaurellor  Thurlow, 
saying,  M  My  Lord,  I  bring  you  tidingt*  of 
calamity  to  the  nation,  and  1  do  not  know 
how  far  the  direful  effects  of  it  may  spread 
to  endanger  the  church  and  state." — "  What 
is  the  matter  man?"  said  the  impatient 
Chancellor.—4'  My  Lord,"  continued  the 
person,  u  a  rebellion  has  broken  out." — 
"Where,  where  "  lu  the  Isle  of  Man.v 
— **  In  the  Isle  of  Man  !"  repeated  the  vo- 
ciferous Chancellor.  **  A  tempest  in  a  tea- 
pot I" 


ANECDOTE  OF  WALLER  THE  POET. 

When  King  James  II.  was  informed  that 
Waller  was  about  to  marry  his  daughter 
to  the  Beverend  Dr.  Birch,  he  ordered  a 
French  gentleman  to  tell  the  poet  that  he 
wondered  he  should  think  of  marrying  his 
daughter  to  a  falling  church!  "The  King," 
said  Wrller,  "  dots  me  great  honour  in 
taking  notice  of  my  domestic  affairs,  but  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  observe  that  this 
falling  church  has  got  a  trick  of  rising 
again." 

BON  MOT  OF  THE  HON.  HENRY  ERSRINE. 

At  an  anniversary  dinner  given  on  the 
birth-day  of  Mr.  Fox»  Northcote,  the  pain- 
ter, who  had  sat  over  the  bottle  as  long  as 
he  wished,  and  who  was  cooped  up  in  a 
corner,  which  rendered  it  itnpos^siblefor  him 
to  make  an  un perceived  retreat,  effected  hi» 
emancipation  by  jumping  over  the  tabic. 
"  Ah !  Northcote,"  cried  out  Mr.  Erskiue, 
"this  is  one  of  your  landskips  /" 


THE  GLEANERS  PORTE- FOLIO; 

CONSISTING  OF  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  FROM  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS,  PUBLIC 

JOURNALS,  &C.  &C. 


TnE  HISTORY  OF  GLOVES. 

Xenophon  gives  a  clear  and  distinct 
account  of  gloves.  Speaking  of  the  manners 
of  the  Persians,  he  gives,  as  a  proof  of  their 
effeminacy,  that  not  satisfied  with  covering 
their  head  and  their  feet,  they  also  guarded 


that  even  the  church  thought  a  regulation 
in  that  part  of  dress  necessary.  In  the  reign 
of  Louis  le  Debonuaire,  the  council  of  Aix 
ordered  that  the  monks  should  only  wear 
gloves  made  of  sheep-skin. 

Besides  their  original  design  for  a  cover- 


thcir  hands  against  the  cold  with  thick    ing  of  the  hand,  gloves  have  been  employed 

—t  -   1 1    I*   _  r    X  .  a  *         sxn    bAi/AmI     **mm»  t     nn/i   ff/\lnmii     ttfinstiiAna  •     n  a 


gloves.  Homer,  speaking  of  Laertes  at 
work  in  his  garden,  represents  him  with 
gloves  on  his  hands,  to  secure  them  from 
the  thorns. 

Athenazus  speaks  of  a  celebrated  glut- 
ton, who  always  came  to  table  with  gloves 
on  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  able  to  han- 
dle and  eat  the  meat  while  hot,  and  devour 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Musonious,  a  philosopher,  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century  of  Christianity, 
among  other  invectives  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  age,  says,  "  It  is  a  shame,  that 
persons  in  perfect  health  should  clothe  their 
hands  aud  feet  with  soft  and  hairy  cover- 
ings." Their  convenience,  however,  soon 
made  the  use  general. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
tbe  use  of  gloves  was  become  so  universal, 


on  several  great  aud  solemn  occasions :  as 
in  the  ceremony  of  investitures,  in  bestow- 
ing lands,  or  in  conferring  dignities.  In  the 
year  1002,  the  Bishops  of  Pad er born  and 
Mencereo  were  put  into  possession  of  their 
Sees  by  receiving  a  glove.  It  was  thought 
so  essentia)  a  part  of  the  episcopal  habit, 
that  some  Abbots  in  France,  presuming  1o 
wear  gloves,  the  council  of  Polctiers  inter- 
posed,  and  forbid  them  the  use,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  ring  and  sandals;  these 
being  peculiar  to  Bishops. 

Favin  observes,  that  the  custom  of  bless- 
ing gloves  at  the  coronation  of  the  Kings 
of  France,  which  still  subsists,  is  a  remain 
of  the  eastern  practice  of  investiture  by  a 
glove.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  cere- 
mony is  recorded  in  the  German  history. 
The  unfortunate  Conradin  was  deprived  of 
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his  crown  and  bis  life  by  the  usurper  Mainr 
froy.  When  having  ascended  the  scaffold, 
the  injured  Prince  lamented  his  hard  fate, 
he  asserted  his  right  to  the  crown,  and,  as 
a  token  of  investiture,  threw  his  glo?e 
among  the  crowd,  intreating  it  might  be 
conveyed  to  some  of  bis  relations,  who  wonld 
revenge  bis  death.  It  was  taken  up  by  a 
knight,  who  brought  it  to  Peter,  King  of 
Arragon,  who  was  afterwards  crowned  at 
Palermo. 

As  the  delivery  of  gloves  was  once  a  part 
of  the  ceremony  used  in  giving  possession, !' 
so  the  depriving  of  a  person  of  them  was  a  jj 
mark  of  divesting  him  of  his  office.   The  j 
Karl  of  Carlisle,  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  the  1 
Second,  impeached  of  holding  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  Scots,  was  condemned 
to  die  as  a  traitor.    His  spurs  were  cut  off 
with  a  hatchet,  and  his  gloves  and  shoes 
were  taken  off. 

Another  use  of  gloves  was  in  a  duel ;  on 
which  occasion  he  who  threw  one  down, 
was  thereby  understood  to  give  defiance ; 
and  he  who  took  it  up  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. Challenging  by  the  glove  was 
continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  •  A  challenge  is  given  by  the 
glove  at  the  coronation  of  the  Kings  of 
England ;  on  which  occasion  his  Majesty's 
champion,  completely  armed,  and  well 
mounted,  enters  Westminster  Hall,  and  pro-  j 
claims,  that  if  any  man  shall  deny  the 
Prince's  title  to  the  crown,  he  is  ready  to  'I 
maintaiu  and  defend  it  by  single  combat. 
After  which  declaration  he  throws  down 
the  glove  or  gauntlet,  as  a  token  of  defiance. 

Formerly  judges  were  forbid  to  wear 
gloves  on  the  bench.  Our  judges  lie  under 
no  such  restraint  j.  for  both  they  and  the  jj 
rest  of  the  court  make  no  difficulty  of  re- 
ceiving gloves  from  the  sheriffs,  whenever 
the  session  or  assize  concludes,  without  any  \ 
one  receiving  sentence  of  death. 

We  meet  with  the  term  glove-money  in 
many  of  the  old  records. — Abridged  from 
D  israelis  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

LETTER    FROM    DR.  FRAN  KLIN    TO  M.  n. 
VALOHAN,  ESQ.  ON  LUXURY. 

"  Passy,  96th  July,  178 1. 
M  Certainly  I  have  not  yet  thought 
of  any  remedy  against  luxury;  neither  am 


*  And  is  still  in  asc  amongst  many 
the  British  amy. 


in 


I  sore  that  luxury  can  submit  to  any 
dy  in  a  powerful  state ;  and  after  all,  the 
evil  is  not  so  great  as  we  are  willing  to 
imagine.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  under- 
stand by  the  definition  of  the  term  luxury, 
every  species  of  useless  expeuce ;  let  us  then 
ask  ourselves,  if  it  would  be  possible  to  put 
iu  force,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours, 
those  laws  which  would  oppose  such  ex- 
penses, and  even  in  this  supposition,  let  us 
see  if  our  people  will  become  more  rich,  or 
more  happy.  The  hope  of  being  one  day 
in  a  state  to  procure  the  enjoyments  of  lux- 
ury, is  it  not  always  a  powerful  spur  to  la- 
bour and  industry  ?  Luxury,  therefore, 
may  produce  more  than  it  consumes :  since, 
without  such  a  motive  of  encouragement, 
the  people  would  staud  still  in  that  state  of 
indolence  and  upertion,  to  which  tbey  are 
naturally  inclined.  This  idea  brings  to  my 
mind  the  following  anecdote.  The  owner 
of  a  sloop,  which  traded  between  Cape 
May  and  Philadelphia,  had  rendered  me 
some  service,  for  which  he  would  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  accept  any  recompense ; 
my  wife  having  learned  that  he  had  a 
daughter,  made  her  a  present  of  a  very 
pretty  fashionable  little  cap.  Three  months 
after,  this  man  called  at  my  house,  in  com- 
pany with  a  farmer  of  Cape  May  j  he  spoke 
of  the  cap,  and  dwelt  on  the  pleasure  it  had 
given  his  daughter.  *  But/  added  he,  soon 
after,  'this  cap  has  been  very  expensive  to 
our  quarter/  «  How  so  ?*  said  I. — *  Alas !' 
replied  he,  4  as  soon  as  ever  my  daughter 
appeared  in  public  with  her  cap,  all  the 
young  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  were  so 
in  love  with  it,  that  they  determined  to  send 
to  Philadelphia  for  those  of  the  same  pat- 
tern ;  and  my  wife  and  1  calculated,  that 
the  number  of  the  caps  sent  for  cost,  at 
least,  *an  hundred  pounds  sterling.'  *  That 
is  all  very  true/  replied  the  farmer,  4  but 
you  only  tell  one  part  of  the  story  ;  it  seems 
that  this  cap  has  been  attended  with  some 
advantage,  nevertheless  j  for  our  young 
girls  first  of  all  diligently  set  to  work,  to 
knit  worsted  mittens,  in  order  to  sell  them 
at  Philadelphia,  and  by  that  means  to  pro- 
cure pretty  caps  and  ribbons.  Now,  you 
must  know,  that  this  branch  of  industry  in- 
creases every  day,  and  that  it  is  already  an 
article  of  some  importance  in  our  com- 
merce." To  sum  up  ail,  1  was  very  well 
pleased  with  this  little  example  iu  favour 
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of  luxury,  since,  on  one  side*  the  young  sia  and  his  ministers,  and  a  Mehmander, 
tfirls  belonging  to  Cape.  May  were  happy  who  would  have  been  responsible  for  bis 
in  obtaining  fashionable  caps ;  and  tlie  wo-  life  and  projierty  as  far  as  the  Persian  do* 
men  of  Philadelphia  a  good  supply  of  mit-  (  minions  extend.  His  impatience,  however, 
ten*.  '— Dr.  Franklin's  Private  Corretpon-  ;  to  proceed,  induced  him  to  leave  the  King's 
denee.  :  camp  some  hours  before  bis  Mehmander 

h  Was  ready  j  and  being  in  a  Turkish  dress* 
MR.  atowsE,  the  AFRICAN  travei.ler.  mt&  ^  known  to  be  an  Englishman,  he 
No  man,  by  his  personal  manners  and  was  murdered  by  some  wandering  tribe  of 
appearance,  his  gravity,  firmness,  good  sense,  Kurds  or  Turkomans,  near  the  K  a  flan  Knh, 
and  judgment,  appears  to  have  been  better  or  Tiger  mountains,  after  having  crossed  the 
qualified  for  undertakings  of  the  kind.  His  river  Kezel  Ouzan,  which  separates  Aber- 
demcauour  was  precisely  that  of  a  Turk  of    barjan  from  Irak. 

the  better  order.    He  conversed  slowly  and  •    He  had  no  English  attendant,  but  whilst 
sparingly,  never  descended  to  familiarity,    he  remained  in  Persia,  kept  one  groom  and 
observed  each  and  all  of  the  company  as  if   0ne  valet,  both  Persians,  and  bad  two  or 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion.    But  when    three  horses, 
tins  wore  off,  and  intimacy  was  established,  1 

he  was  exceedingly  communicative,  and  further  particulars  or  mr.  brown  e. 
readily  discussed  the  subjects  about  which  :  In  all  probability  he  owed  his  death,  not 
he  was  most  anxious,  and  best  qualified,  to  .  so  much  to  any  improper  display  of  his 
impart  information.  I  property,  as  to  his  in viucible  obstinacy  with 

After  much  and  long  deliberation  on  the  which  be  resisted  all  expostulation  aud  re- 
subject,  he  finally  determined  upou  the  ex-  '  monstrance,  in  always  wearing  the  Turkish 
pedition,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  dress.  Now  it  happens,  that  the  hordes, 
lost  bis  life.  He  proceeded  by  Malta  to  by  some  of  whom  Browne  was  murdered, 
Smyrna,  aud  from  thence  through  Asia  Mi-  entertain  the  most  deadly  hatred  aud  ani- 
nor,  A  massy  a.  Toll  at,  and  Armeuia,  to  Te-  mosity  against  the  Turks,  for  one  of  whom, 
briz.  At  this  place  he  remained  afew  weeks,  in  ail  probability,  be  was  mistaken, 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  English  Am*  :  Strict  search  was,  however,  made  after 
bassador  from  Hamadan,  theaucieut  Ecba-  his  assassins,  and  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
tana.  He  lived  with  Sir  Gore  ( >uselcy  some  habitants  of  the  district  where  he  died,  wera 
time,  at  Tebriz,  who  gave  him  letters  to  apprehended,  upon  whom  the  King  of  Per- 
Naseraddiu  Mirza,  son  of  Beg  Jau,  King  of  sia,  without  any  judicial  proceeding,  ex- 
Borcara,  aud  to  Amhcd  Alt  Mirza,thc  King  pressed  to  the  Ambassador  his  determiua- 
of  Persia's  son,  the  Governor  of  khorasau,  tion  of  iuflicting  the  summary  punishment 
and  residing  at  Meshhed.  \  \  of  death.   This,  however,  Sir  Gore  Ouse- 


The  ambassador,  moreover,  procured 
passports  and  letters  from  the  King  of  Per- 


ley  would  not  permit — Beloei  Sexagena- 


INTERESTING  EXTRACTS  FROM  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  DIOGEXES. 

Prejudice  held  as  great  sway  over  the 
former  ages  as  over  the  present,  si  id  the 
love  of  fame  was  equally  prevalent.  No 
one  is  more  a  proof  of  this  than  the  famous 
Diogenes,  who,  in  spite  of  the  extravagauce 
of  his  conduct,  knew  the  means  of  passing 
for  a  philosopher  of  the  first  stamp.  When 
any  one  reflected  on,  or  ridiculed  the  ridi- 
culous behaviour  of  this  madman,  who  has 
mistakmgly  been  placed  amougst  the  wise, 
be  seated  himself  quietly  in  his  tub,  and 


even  insulted  Alexander  the  Great!  When 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Corinth 
went  to  do  homage  to  the  hero,  and  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  bis  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians, Alexander  flattered  himself  that  Dio- 
t;enes  would  be  found  amongst  them,  and 
he  inwardly  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  this 
boasted  philosopher's  coming  to  offer  to  him 
that  incense  of  praise  which  he  refused  to 
all  the  world  beside:  but  fiuding  his  hopes 
disappointed,  he  demeaned  himself  so  far 
as  to  go  to  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  visit 
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.  t  learned  folly  at 
that  time  made  so  tnnch  noise.  He  found 
him  sitting  in  his  tub,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  sun;  and  though  he  knew 
Alexander,  he  affected  not  to  perceive  him. 
Notwithstanding  this  rudeness,  the  Prince 
saluted  him  with  kindness,  and  asked  him 
if  there  was  any  thing  he  could  do  to  serve 
him?  To  which  the  misanthrope  disdain* 
fully  answered,  that  he  wanted  nothing, 
except  that  Alexander  would  stand  out  of 
his  light.  Alexander  courteously  answered 
that,  if  he  was  not  Alexander  he  would 
wish  to  be  Diogenes.  And  it  no  doubt  was 
his  wish,  for  each  desired  to  appear  the 
most  extraordinary  person  of  the  age  he 
lived  in ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  was 
possessed  of  the  greatest  share  of  pride. 
But,  certainly,  that  of  Diogenes  was  most 
conspicuous;  for  Alexander  was  a  mighty 
monarch,  and  had  more  right  to  pride  him- 
self on  the  victories  he  had  acquired,  than 
an  idle  philosopher,  who  was  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse,  and  who  affected  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

One  day  Diogenes  ran  about  the  streets 
of  Athens  at  mid-day  with  a  torch  in  his 
baud,  saying,  that  he  was  looking  for  an 
r.  anyone  acting  in  that  man- 
now  would  be  thought  a  madman. 
His  usual  dwelling  was  a  tub:  what  con- 
nection could  such  a  lodging  have  with  a 
philosophic  mind  ?  Does  not  the  whimsical 
idea  shew  more  in  it  of  the  buffoon  than 
the  philosopher  ? 
He  one  day  told  bis  disciples  that  he  did 


not  wish  to  be  buried  ;  since  the  sun  and 
the  rain  would  soon  consume  his  body. 
"  But,"  replied  his  disciples  "  if  the  body 
is  not  buried  the  dogs  will  devour  it.  "  Put 
a  stick  iu  my  hand,  then,"  replied  he,  44  and 
1  will  drive  them  away."  "  When  you  are  , 
dead,"  remarked  his  disciples  '«  you  will 
neither  see  nor  hear  them  "  Then  what 
fools  ye  are,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  if  I 
neither  see  nor  feel,  what  does  it  signify 
whether  1  am  devoured  or  no,  or  what 
becomes  of  me?"  Though  this  may  seem 
philosophy,  yet  this  little  care  in  regard  to 
the  body  is  contrary  to  nature. 

One  day  when  the  snow  was  falling,  he 
stript  himself  to  the  skin,  and  rolled  about 
iu  the  snow.  His  disciples  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  cold  ?  44  Are  your  faces  cold  ?" 
said  Diogenes,  and  on  their  replying  in  the 
negative,  he  said,  "  Very  well,  I  am  all 
face."  The  affront  he  offered  to  Plato, 
shews  the  envy  and  cruelty  of  his  nature. 
Plato  had  defined  man  to  be  an  unfeathered 
biped.  Diogenes  took  a  cock,  and  after 
plucking  out  all  the  feathers  of  the  poor 
bird,  set  him  running  loose  into  Plato's 
academy. 

Being  asked  one  day  which  sort  of  wine 
he  liked  best  ?  »  That,"  said  he,  "  that 
costs  me  nothing." — This  proves  the  mean- 
ness of  his  nature.  As  he  was  despised 
by  women,  so  he  was  ever  ready  to  revile 
and  defame  them:  and  seeing  oucc  two 
female  criminals  hung  to  a  tree,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Would  to  heaven  every  tree 
bore  fruit  like  this!" 
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GEORGE  ROMVCY  (COKCLUDKO). 

The  year  1795  seemed  a  propitious 
year  to  Romney,  as  it  opened  with  an  event 
which  had  a  sensible  influence  on  his  kind 
and  affectionate  spirit :  this  was  the  pro- 
mising establishment  of  his  young  friend, 
Thomas  Hay  ley,  as  the  disciple  of  Flax- 
man.  Romuey  thought  highly  of  the  pure 
and  intelligent  mind  of  this  lively  youth, 
and  he  always  took  the  warmest  and  teu- 
dcrest  interest  in  his  studies. 

Romney  closed  tins  year  by  a  visit  to 
Sussex,  to  complete  a  large  picture  he  had 
begun  at  Pet  wort  h ;  but  his  health  and 

No.  M.— Vol.  XVII. 


spirits  were  at  that  time  in  a  very  languid 
state :  I^ord  Egremont,  however,  on  his 
arrival,  afforded  him  every  encouragement, 
comfort,  and  indulgence.  In  the  spring  of 
1796,  he  had  a  short,  but  very  seven-  fit  of 
illness  ;  from  which,  though  it  was  his  lot 
to  recover,  yet  the  malady  of  his  nerves 
continually  iucrensed :  nevertheless  his 
friends  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  him, 
did  not  pity  him  the  less  because  his  ma- 
lady was  only  imaginary  ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1797,  he  appeared 
to  suffer  still  deeper  depression,  and  his 
1  future  years  became  more  gloomy  from  the 
I 
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symptoms  of  gradual  decay.  As  the  year 
advanced  his  health  began  to  amend  a  little; 
biii  it  was  a  tusk  of  anxious  care  to  preserve 
in  his  mind  a  tolerable  degree  of  social  se- 
renity whenever  his  health  was  disordered : 
his  seusibihty  w:is  exquisite,  aud  as  his 
health  was  recovering  he  injured  it  by 
fancies  and  uncousoling  apprehensions  of 
every  kind.  At  his  new  mausiou  on 
Ilumpstcad  Hill  he  grew  particularly  de- 
jected, and  his  best  friends  advised  him  to 
occupy  himself  a  little  with  his  pencil,  and 
ottered  to  sit  to  him,  merely  for  his  amuse- 
ment. 

In  1798  he  sold  the  lease  of  his  house  in 
Cavendish  square,  to  Mr.  Shec;  and  in 
1799.  he  went,  with  the  son  of  Mr.  Hay  ley, 
to  visit  that  amiable  man  and  excellent 
writer,  at  his  seat  at  Eartham. 

On  the  6th  of  March  that  year  he  com- 
pleted his  own  portrait,  and  returned  to 
his  mansion  at  liaiupstead;  but  on  the 
28th  of  April  the  anxious  and  watchful  eye 
of  friendship  perceived  that  the  increasing  ! 
weakness  of  his  body,  aud  his  mental  in* 
firmity,  afforded  but  a  melancholy  pros- 
pect for  the  residue  of  his  life.   He  soon 
afterwards  retired  to  Kendal,  where  he  had 
the  (almost  unmerited)  comfort  of  finding 
an  atteutive  and  affectionate  nurse  in  his 
most  exemplary  wife,  who  bad  never  been 
known  to  utter  a  reproach,  or  been  irritat- 
ed to  oue  act  of  unkindnesa  by  his  many 
years  of  absence  and  neglect.    His  long 
estrangement  from  a  virtuous  wife  and  mo- 
ther so  sweetly  mild,  so  truly  meritorious, 
was  the  most  glaring  error  of  bis  life;  an 
error  which  deserves  the  name  of  crime- 
but  peace  to  bb  ashes ;  he  atoned,  though 
late,  in  some  measure,  by  writing  to  his 
intimate  friends  in  terms  of  the  most  exalt- 
ed eulogium  of  her  virtues,  and  spoke  with 
the  warmest  gratitude  of  her  indulgent 
tenderness. 

Wheu  Lady  Hamilton  returned  from 
Naples,  she  expressed  the  most  friendly 
solicitude  concerning  Rouiuey.  The  artist 
had  takeu  her  portrait,  intending  it  as  a 
present  to  her  mother ;  it  gratified  Rom- 
uey's  feelings  much  that  Lady  Hamilton 
still  remembered  him  with  friendship  as 
cordial  as  it  was  sincere,  and  he  confided 
the  portrait  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hayley,  re- 
questing him  to  forward  it  in  the  most 
handsome  manner. 


In  the  year  1300,  Colonel  Romney,  the 
i  brother  of  George,  wns  on  his  return  from 
|  the  East  Indies;  this  was  an  event  the 
artist  anxiously  expected.  The  Colonel 
arrived  in  tune  to  see  his  brother  alive: 
but  the  invalid  did  not  recollect  hun  whom 
he  bad  so  impatiently  desired  to  see ;  on 
being  asked  if  he  did  not  know  him,  be 
buret  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  the  next 
minute  entirely  lost  all  remembrance  of  hi* 
person  and  character. 

Romney  expired  at  Kendal,  on  the  15th 
of  November,  1802,  and  was  buried  on  the 
19th,  w  here  he  was  born,  at  Da  It  on.  Such, 
alas  1  is  the  close  of  talents,  greatness,  and 
worth;  such  the  winding  up  of  man's 
eveutful  history!  We  shall  therefore  con- 
clude this  sketch  with  a  few  more  interest- 
ing particulars  relating  to  this  extraordi- 
nary genius,  and  truly  eminent  painter. 

His  person  was  tall,  his  features  broad 
and  strong,  his  hair  dark,  aud  his  eyes 
were  expressive  of  a  vigorous  understand* 
ing,  uiiugled  with  much  shrewdness.  A 
paiuter  is  often  a  physiognomist,  and  he 
always  estimated  the  teudernes 
tion  in  those  who  sat  to  him,  by  the 
ment  of  the  fibres  round  the  lips:  none 
were  more  quick  than  bis  own  to  quiver 
with  pity  at  the  sight  of  distress  or  at  the 
relation  of  a  pathetic  incident  The  acute- 
ness  of  his  feelings  amounted  indeed  to 
frailty ;  but  he  was  a  sincere  Christian  ; 
lie  loved  his  Redeemer  with  the  most  lively 
gratitude,  and  implicitly  followed  that  best 
Christian  principle— charity.  u  His  piety,** 
as  Mr.  Hayley  remarks,  **  was  not  the 
produce  of  study,  but  of  feeling." 

Always  modest  of  his  own  talents,  he 
practised  no  stratagems  to  gain  popularity. 
When  he  first  began  to  paint  be  had  seen 
no  gallery  of  fine  paintings,  and  he  took 
uature  only  for  his  model;  but  after  hi* 
talent,  received  cultivation,  his  luxuriant 
invention  might  almost  be  placed  on  a  par 
with  that  of  Rubens.  He  was  perfect  in 
his  character  of  expression,  and  gave  with 
the  countenance  a  picture  of  the  heart  and 
mind. 

Romney  was  a  man  of  retired  habits, 
entirely  devoted  to  his  art:  his  time  of 
rising  was  between  seven  and  eight ;  and 
his  hour  for  taking  portraits  was  generally 
at  ten,  after  he  had  breakfasted:  at  noon 
he  took  some  broth  or  coffee,  and  dined  at 
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four  in  the  most  simple  manner.  After 
dinner  he  generally  walked  into  the 
country,  always  taking  with  him  bis,  sketch- 
book,  and  ou  his  return  home  he  again 
went  to  his  porte-folio,  and  aroused  himself 
till  twelve,  when  he  retired  to  rest.  He 
had  no  amusements  but  such  as  related  to 
his  profession,  unless  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  society  of  a  few  chosen  friends.  Hr 
painted  rapidly,  but  was  extremely  nice  in 
the  preparations  of  his  colour*.  It  was  a 
misfortune  to  him  that  he  was  so  eager  to 
accumulate  so  large  a  stock  of  materials 
for  future  works ;  he  was  at  length  over- 
whelmed with  the  weight  of  his  own  la- 

Romney  had  the  highest  esteem  for  men 
of  literary  eminence ;  in  the  company  of 
Dr.  Wartou,  Gibbon,  and  Cowper  (the  last 
sensitive  a*  himself),  he  felt  free  from  re- 
strawr,  and  perfectly  happy.     This  fact 

been  occasionally  made,  that  Romney  was 
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a  man  totally  illiterate.  His  picture  of  that 
charming  poet  and  amiable  victim  to  ner- 
vous feeling,  Cowper,  i*  amongst  the  best 
of  the  many  excellent  likenesses  taken  by 
the  renowned  artist  whose  life  we  now 
present  to  our  readers— a  sketch  selected 
from  the  most  authentic  sources.  Another 
admirable  likeness  was  that  of  Charlotte 
Smith,  the  authoress:  it  has  all  that  plain- 
tive melancholy  which  misfortune  had  early 
stamped  on  the  countenance  of  the  fair 
original. 

But  to  enumerate  the  excellent  pro- 
j  d actions  of  Romney 's  pencil  would  be  an 
I  Herculean  and  almost  endlexs  tank ;  yet  ere 
we  conclude  we  cannot  forbear  noticing 
his  admirable  painting  of  the  lufant  Shake- 
,  "pear,  nursed  by  Tragedy  and  Comedy : 
greater  feeling,  nor  greater  felicity  of  ex- 
pression, we  believe,  were  never  witnessed 
j  even  in  the  admirable  works  of  Romney's 
prime  favourite,  Corregio. 


ABIUIXJMENT  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


A  CONCISE  ABRIDGMENT  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

IX  A  SERIES  Or  LETTERS  rBON  A  LA  OY  TO  HER  DAUGHTER. 


LETTER  X. 

My  dear  Caroline,— I  recollect  well, 
and  I  dare  say  you  have  not  forgot,  that 
when  a  very  little  girl,  you  and  your  bro- 
ther thought  me  unkiud  for  depriving  you 
of  keeping  a  quautity  of  tame  rabbits.  As 
your  minds  seemed  always  open  to  reason 
and  conviction,  1  almost  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing you  that  I  was  right.  Rabbits  are 
so  prolific  and  though  clean  neat  looking 
little  creatures,  they  nevertheless  create  a 
deal  of  dirt,  and  overrun  us  by  their  num- 
bers j  for  I  think  it  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
to  cherish  and  fondle  those  animals  which 
we  are  obliged  afterwards  to  kill,  and  of 
which  I  am  sure  nothing  abort  of  absolute 
starvation  would  suffer  your  brother  or 
yourself  to  touch  a  morsel  of. 

Wild  rabbits  sre  also  much  better  for  the 
table  than  tame-,  and  these  generally  are 
found  in  mountainous  parts,  where  they 
make  burrows  so  secure  and  intricate,  that 
they  shield  them  even  from  the  ravages  of 
tbe  wolf,  the  fox,  and  large  carnivorous  birds 
of  which  they  would  otherwise  become  tbe 
prey.  The  history  of  this  auimal  is  but 
short   it  resembles  in  appearance  the  tame 


rabbit,  with  whose  figure  and  qualities  you 
are  well  acquainted  :  its  hair  is  excellent 
in  the  fabrication  of  hats,  and  an  ordinary 
fur  is  made  from  it  worn  by  some  of  the 
middling  classes  as  trimming  for  pelisses, 
&c.  See. i  it  looks  extremely  well  for  a  short 
time,  but  soon  assumes  a  rough  and  ragged 
appearance.  The  timorous  hare  is  au  ani- 
mal of  the  same  kind,  or  geuus,  but  holds  a 
more  important  station,  as  it  affords  amuse- 
ment for  the  sportsman  :  a  shameful  sport, 
a  degradation  to  the  dignity  of  man,  to 
hunt  and  persecute  a  poor  timid  creature, 
of  a  gentle  and  defenceless  nature,  and 
which  will  sometimes  become  tame,  and 
yield  obedieuce  to  its  most  inveterate  foe. 
It  is,  however,  by  nature  a  very  wild  ani- 
mal, concealing  itself  among  the  mountains, 
in  woods,  and  shady  coverts :  it  is  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  climate ;  tbe  fine 
flavour  of  its  flesh  is  one  cause  of  the  con- 
tinual war  that  is  carried  on  against  it 

The  instinct  bestowed  on  the  bare  is  one 
amongst  the  innumerable  wonders  of  Pro* 
vidence.  It  has  a  much  greater  dread  of 
dogs  than  of  men;  and  in  order  to  escape 
their  pursuits,  it  first  takes  a  rapid  course, 
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then  turns,  and  turn*  trick  again,  which 
the  sportsmen  call  doubling;  it  will  then 
take  refuge  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or 
amongst  some  thick  bushes,  or  not  uufrc- 
quenlly  it  lean*  into  a  pond,  aud  hides 
itseif  amongst  the  rushes. 

To  convince  you  that  the  hare  is  suscept- 
ible of  education,  I  must  inform  you  that 
as  I  stood  at  our  viranda  yesterday,  I  saw 
a  man  carrying  about  a  tame  hare,  which 
he  had  taught  to  beat  a  drum,  to  keep 
time,  and  to  dance  a  few  steps,  a  little 
uwkwardly,  to  be  sure. 

The  fur  of  the  hare,  like  that  of  the  rab- 
bit, is  much  used  in  manufacturing  of  hats. 

I  will  now  proceed,  after  this  short 
sketch,  to  give  you  some  account  of  an 
animal  you  have  frequently  seen  in  our 
orchard,  and  in  the  dry  ditches  in  the 
country,  but  of  which  you  know  but  little, 
as  it  is  one  you  seemed  causelessly  to  have 
an  antipathy  against;  this  is 


tiif.  iiF.nr, rtioc. 


Ip  this  singular  looking  animal  is  not 
possessed  of  beauty,  strength,  or  agility,  it 
has  yet  a  peculiar  faculty  of  rolling  itself 
tip  like  a  ball,  aud  opposing  its  prickly 
armour  against  a  host  of  enemies,  which  it 
soon  puts  to  flight.  The  more  it  is  tor- 
mented the  harder  it  rolls  itself  up  and 
distends  its  bristles  ;  it  has  the  faculty  of 
defending  itself  without  righting,  and 
wounding  without  attacking.  Fear,  which 
often  deprives  it  of  the  possibility  of 
escaping  from  danger,  is  to  the  hedgehog 
of  singular  service;  for  it  causes  it  to 
send  forth  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  which 
has  that  effect  on  other  animals  that  they 
quickly  cease  to  torment  it  by  taking 
their  departure. 

The  hedgehog  is  a  quadruped  that  lias 
two  front  teeth,  both  above  and  below ; 
those  in  the  upper  jaw  distant,  aud  those 
of  the  lower  placed  close  together.  On 
each  side  the  teeth  are  canine,  five  in  the 
upper  jaw  and  three  iu  the  low^r,  with 
four  grinders  above  and  below  on  each 
side.  Naturalists  assure  us,  that  hedge- 
hogs will  go  into  gardens  and  orchards, 
mount  trees,  and  come  down  loaded  with 
pears,  apples,  and  plumbs,  stuck  upon  their 
bristles. 

This  unsightly  little  creature  is  of  infinite 
use  to  printers,  booksellers,  &c.  in  pre- 


serving their  paper,  wliere  beetle*  often 
abound,  as  it  pursues  those  troublesome 
insects,  and  likewise  the  cockroaches,  with 
avidity,  being  very  fond  of  feeding  on  them. 
Hedgehogs  are  said,  too,  to  be  mouse rs ; 
and  the  Calmuck  Tartars,  in  Russia,  keep 
them  iu  their  huts  instead  of  cats.  In  the 
year  1799,  a  Mr.  Sample,  who  kept  the 

Angel  1       at  Feltou,  in  Northumberland, 

had  a  hedgehog  that  performed  the  duty 
of  a  turnspit,  and  ran  about  the  house  like 
any  other  domestic  animal,  answered  to 
the  name  of  Tom,  and  always  came  when 
it  was  called. 

In  the  winter  it  wraps  itself  up  in  a  warm 
nest  of  moss,  dried  grass,  aud  leaves,  and 
sleeps  out  the  rigours  of  the  season.  It  is 
at  such  time  frequently  found  so  surround- 
ed by  foliage  and  herbuge,  that  it  looks 
like  a  bundle  of  dried  leaves;  but  when 
taken  out,  and  placed  before  a  good  fire,  it 
soon  recovers  from  its  torpid  state.  In  the 
summer  it  generally  sleeps  in  the  day  time, 
i  and  rambles  out  during  the  night  iu  search 
of  prey. 

An  animal  more  formidable,  though 
'  somewhat  resembling  the  hedgehog,  is 
||  well  worthy  a  page  in  natural  history, 
which  is 

THE  PORCUPINE. 

It  is  originally  a  native  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  aud  thrive*  best  iu  warm  climates. 
It  inhabits  subterraneous  retreats,  which 
have  several  compartments,  with  two 
'  holes,  one  for  entrance,  the  other  for  re- 
|  treat.  Though  able  to  endure  hunger  a 
long  lime,  this  creature  eats  with  a  most 
1  voracious  appetite.  Its  teeth  are  sharp 
I  aud  very  strong,  and  it  does  infinite  damage 
to  the  gentlemen's  gardens  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  porcupine  is  harmless 
aud  inoffensive  in  its  manners,  never  be- 
coming the  first  aggressor.  When  roused 
to  self-defence  it  reclines  towards  one  side, 
and  with  the  other  gores  its  adversary  with 
its  pointed  quills ;  not  darting  them  out  at 
him,  as  has  erroneously  been  believed. 
When  the  porcupine  meets  with  serpents, 
against  whom  it  wages  perpetual  war,  it 
rolls  itself  up  like  the  hedgehog,  and 
then  rolls  over  them  aud  kills  them  with 
its  bristles,  without  any  risk  of  being 
wounded  itself.  When  it  is  moulting, 
or  casting  its  quills,  it  shakes  them  off 
with  so  much  force  that  they  will  pierca 
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any  hard  substance  they  may  chance  to  fly 
against;  which  has,  no  doubt,  given  rise 
to  the  report  that  it  thus  wounds  its  ene- 
mies. These  quills  are  used  by  tire  Indians 
to  adorn  many  curious  articles  of  their 
making  ;  they  dye  them  of  various  beauti- 
ful colours,  cut  them  into  slips,  and  em- 
broider with  them  their  baskets,  belts,  &c. 
in  a  great  variety  of  ornamental  figures. 

The  late  Sir  Ashton  Lever  had  a  live 
porcupine  which  he  frequently  turned  out 
on  the  grass  behind  his  house,  to  play  with 
a  tame  huntiug  leopard  and  a  large  New- 
found land  dog;  and  as  they  would  some- 
times attack  the  porcupine,  it  would  al- 
ways, at  first,  try  to  escape  by  flight ;  find- 
ing that  impossible,  it  would  thrust  its 
nose  into  some  corner  and  erect  its  quills, 
with  which  its  pursuers  pricked  their 
noses,  and  were  thus  irritated  to  quarrel 
between  themselves,  giving  at  the 


time  the  porcupine  an  opportunity  to 
escape. 

1  have  filled  this  letter  with  the  history 
of  the  above-mentioned  animals,  to  mark  to 
you  the  equal  bounty  of  Omnipotence  to- 
wards his  creatures,  and  to  warn  you 
against  excessive  attachment  towards  ani- 
mals, but  more  against  prejudice  or  hatred 
against  any.  Their  beneficent  creator 
gives  to  each  his  favour  and  protection, 
from  the  lord  of  the  forest  to  the  meatiest 
quadruped — from  the  eugle  to  the  wren; 
and  He,  whose  lips  never  opened  but  to 
utter  truth,  assures  us,  that  not  a  sparrow- 
falls  to  the  ground  without  our  heavenly 
Father's  permission.— Adieu,  dear  child ; 
as  you  grow  older  you  will  find  that  to 
encourage  any  violent  regard  for  beauty, 
or  disgust,  at  what  seems  repellent,  may 
be  productive  not  only  of  error  but  of 
crime.  Anna. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  MUSEUM. — No.  XIV. 


Battersca. — About  three  miles  from 
Westminster  Bridge  we  find  Battersea, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames :  three 
hundred  acre*  of  its  land  are  occupied  in 
market  gardens  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
soil  being  very  sandy,  the  vegetables 
brought  from  this  place  are  remarkably 
fine,  in  particular  the  cabbages  and  aspa- 
ragus. The  manor  of  Battersea  is  very 
;  it  belonged  to  Earl  Harold,  and 
given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Westminster  Abbey  in  exchange  for  Wind- 
er. It  is  now  the  property  of  Earl  Spen- 
cer, for  whom  it  was  purchased  when  he 
was  under  age,  of  the  family  of  St.  John, 
after  it  had  been  in  their  possession  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  friend  of  Pope,  the  famous  St.  John, 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  spent  the  latter  days  of  j 
his  life  in  philosophic  retirement  at  the  i 
manor-house  of  Battersea.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  with  brick  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  It  is  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing neither  aisles  nor  chancel.  The  com- 
munion table  is  placed  in  a  recess  at  the 
east  end,  aud  above  it  is  a  very  ancient 
window  of  painted  glass,  containing  the 
portraits  of  Henry  VII.  Margaret  Beau- 
champ,  bis  grandmother,  aud  Queen  Eli- 


za beth.  Against  the  south  wall  is  a  mo- 
nument to  the  memory  of  Sir  Edward 
Wynter,  famous  for  outstripping  the  most 
renowned  Knights  in  chivalry  ;  an  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb  attests  this  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

"  Alone,  nnarm'd,  a  tiger  be  opprest, 
"  And  crush'd  lo  death  the  momter  of  a  beast: 
"  Twice  twenty  Moors  be  overthrew, 
"Singly  on  foot:  tome  be  wounded,  some  hs 
■lew  ; 

"  DUpcrs'd  the  rest.  What  more  conld  Samson 

do  ?-" 

By  the  custom  of  Battersea  manor,  lands 
descend  to  the  youngest  sons ;  but  if  there 
are  no  sons,  they  are  divided  equally  among 
tbe  daughters. 

Battersea  Rise  lies  to  the  north  of  Clap- 
ham  Common,  and  is  ornamented  with 
several  elegant  villas. 

Clafham. — Round  the  extensive  com- 
mon of  this  village,  and  which,  indeed, 
forms  the  village  itself,  are  dispersed  seve- 
ral very  handsome  houses  belonging  to  tha 
richer  class  of  citizens.  This  common, 
which  was  only  a  morass,  owes  its  present 
pleasing  appearance  to  the  spirited  conduct 
of  one  individual,  named  Baldwin :  he  made 
those  roads  which  were  once  almost  iropass- 
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able,  commodious,  and  easy;  they  are  now 
excellent,  and  the  plantation*  are  so 
charmingly  disposed,  that  Chatham  Com- 
mon bears  the  appearance  of  h  fitte  exten- 
sive park.  The  beauty  and  comfort  of  this 
place  air  increased  by  a  reservoir  of  excel- 
lent water,  which  supplies  the  whole  vil- 
lage. 

The  remains  of  the  old  church  may  be  j 
seen  iu  the  south  aisle  of  the  present  struc-  . 
ture ;  they  are  not  remarkable  by  any  ' 
vestiges  of  very  remote  antiquity :  it  is 
now  out  of  use,  except  for  the  burial  ser-  i 
vice.    The  new  church  stands  on  the 
uorth-east  side  of  the  common  ;  a  plain, 
modem  building,  without  aisles  or  chancel. 

The  manor-house  is  distinguished  by  an 
octagon  tower.   It  is,  at  present,  a  board- 


Deptford.— The  royal  dock  at  this 
place  was  established  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and  the  yard 
contains  a  space  of  near  thirty-one  acres. 
The  town  of  Deptford  is  large  and  popu- 
lous, and  has  all  the  bustle  of  a  sea-port. 
The  name  is  corrupted  from  Deep  Ford, 
which  is  over  the  river  Ravensboume, 
that  falls  into  the  Thames  at  this  place,  j 
Deptford  contains  two  parishes*  that  of  St 
Nicholas  and  St  Paul.  The  church  of  St,  " 
Nicholas  was  rebuilt,  except  iU  ancient 
tower  of  flint  and  stone,  in  1097,  but  was 


so  badly  constructed,  that  in  a  few  years  it 
was  obliged  to  undergo  a  thorough  repair* 
The  church  of  St.  Paul  is  a  handsome  edi- 
fice  of  stone,  with  a  taper  spire  at  the  west 
end,  and  was  one  of  the  fifty  churches 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  corporation  of  the  Trinity  has  two 
hospitals  at  Deptford,  for  decayed  pilots 
and  masters  of  ships,  or  their  widows. 
The  most  ancient  was  built  under  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  contained  twenty-one 
apartments,  but  being  rebuilt  in  1788,  the 
number  was  increased  to  twenty-five. 

The  celebrated  navigator,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  on  board  his  ship,  called 
the  Golden  Hind,  when  she  was  lying  at 
Deptford  j  and  here  her  Majesty  rewarded 
this  gallant  Admiral  with  a  Baronetage. 

The  telegraph,  for  conveying  intelli- 
gence between  Dover  and  the  Admiralty, 
stands  in  the  parish  of  St  Paul.  The  vic- 
tualling-house takes  in  a  space  filled  by  a 
large  range  of  store-houses,  formerly  called 
the  Red-House,  which,  with  all  the  stores, 
was  consumed  by  fire.  Its  successor  shar- 
ed the  same  fate.  The  present  building 
has  been  much  enlarged,  with  different 


houses, 
accommodations  for 
with  provisions. 


indmill,  and 
the 


INHABITING  A  TRACT  OF  HILL 
NORTH  OF  AFRICA. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  WHITE  NATION 
COUNTRY,  IN  THE 

Ik  the  year  1375;  two  gentlemen  of 
Sussex,  who  had  long  lived  in  the  closest 
amity,  to  perpetuate  the  tie,  agreed  to  be* 
troth  their  eldest  son  and  daughter.  Henry 
Percy  was  sixteen,  and  Emma  Mortimer 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  1378  the  nuptials 
took  place,  and  were  celebrated  with  all 
the  festive  pomp  of  English  hospitality  *, 
but  before  the  youthful  pair,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  times,  were  laid  upon 
the  bed  of  state,  and  a  cup  of  Hymeneal 
gratulation  drank  to  their  healths,  a  mes- 
senger from  King  Richard  summoned  Mr. 
Percy  and  his  son  to  take  arms  against  Wat 
Tyler,  and  his  insurgent  band.  Mr.  Mor- 
timer espoused  the  popular  cause,  and 
committing  the  fair  bride  to  the  care  of  his 
sister,  he  led  a  numerous  train  to  combat 


for  the  rights  of  an  oppressed  commonalty. 
This  difference   in  political  sentiments 
changed  former  friendship  to  animosity  j 
and  Mr.  Mortimer  having  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  Mr.  Percy  sent  notice 
that  his  son  should  have  no  connection 
with  heretics.    The  young  bridegroom 
dared  not  vent  his  grief  for  a  final  separa- 
tion from  the  beloved  Emma,  lest  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  should  accuse  htm  of 
schism,  and  pour  the  vials  of  their  wrath 
on  his  devoted  head.  They  were  both  io 
early  prime,  and  he  hoped  that  events 
might  yet  prove  propitious  to  their  loves. 
He  had  received  a  severe  wound  in  fight- 
ing at  the  side  of  his  sovereign :  this 
wound,  together  with  the  state  of  his  mind, 
so  impaired  his  health,  as  to  make  a  sea 
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voyage  necessary.   The  vessel  was  wreck- 
ed oti  one  of  the  Madura  isles,  nearest  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa.   He  recollected 
no  occurrence  since  buiietting  the  waves  j 
he  observed  his  mastiff  dog,  with  bis  long 
hair  entwined  round  the  muzzle,  support- 1 
ing  his  head  out  of  the  water.   The  faith- 
ful  animal  was  now  beside  him,  as  if  to 
contribute,  by  friction,  in  restoring  circu-  j 
latioo  to  the  fluids  in  bis  frame.  Percy 
attempted  to  rise— every  object  disappear- 
ed from  his  swimming  sight ;  his  stomach 
sickened,  until  relieved  by  the  salt  water 
operating  as  an  emetic.    He  suffered  ex- 
treme distress  *,  and,  quite  exhausted,  again 
swooned  away.  The  storm  still  raged, 
yet  helpless  as  a  babe,  lie  remained  all 
night  exposed  to  the  warring  elements. 
The  application  of  Royals  tongue  again 
recovered  him  before  day-break.    He  ob- 
served the  bough  of  a  tree  bending  near, 
and  covered  with  golden  fruit :  having 
some  of  the  oranges  he  was  able  to 
The  storm  had  abated;  the  dawn 
genial  heat,  and  the  intense  fer- 
vors of  noon  were  cooled  bv  sea  breezes, 
while  Percy  and  his  inseparable  quadruped 
friend  dragged  from  the  shore  a  selection 
of  useful  articles.   A  chest,  with  carpen- 
ters tools,  had  been  shattered  against  the 
rocks,  and  Percy,  by  the  help  of  these  in- 
struments, broke  open  the  other  packages 
thrown  ashore  from  his  ill-fated  ship.  He 
made  a  harness  of  cordage,  and  the  saga- 
Royal  readily  bent  his  neck  to  the 
yoke,  exerting  all  bis  strength,  as 
if  conscious  of  serving  his  master.  Several 
nights  passed  without  any  shelter  but  a 
rode  bower,  cot  by  the  hatchet,  in  the 
edge  of  a  thick  wood,  near  the  scene  of 
those  daily  labours  that  sweetened  their 


Royal  again  submitted  to  the.  harness, 
assisting  to  convey  the  stores  to  their  ap- 
propriated chamber,  or  to  be  arranged  for 
adding  to  the  accommodations  of  his  mas- 
ter's dwelling.  All  night  the  vigilant 
incorruptible  guard  crouched  at  Percys 
feet,  and  the  rustling  of  a  leaf  roused  him 
to  present  himself  at  the  entrance,  which 
he  would  have  defended  while  life  re- 
mained. 

Percy  began  to  be  more  reconciled  to  his 
disastrous  fate.  Necessity  kept  him  em- 
ployed repairing  and  embellishing  his 
habitation,  planting  esculent  roots,  sowing 
seeds,  and  gathering  their  fruits,  or  col» 
leering  spontaneous  produce  ;  and  some 


Having  drawn  all  his  wealth  from  the 
hazard  of  being  washed  away  by  the  sea, 
Percy  erected  a  tent  for  himself  and  his 
canine  comforter.  To  relieve  the  tedium 
as  a  defence  from  the  vicis- 
of  the  weather,  be  cot  two  large 
in  the  wood,  leaving  the  body 
of  large  trees  to  support  a  roof  of  planks 
from  the  wreck  and  walled  work,  covered 
with  the  enormous  leaves  of  the  tullipot, 
painted  canvas.  The  wide 
of  tall  trees  met  over  this 
excluding   the  heaviest  rains. 


hit  leisure  hours  in  bad  weather }  yet  the 
thoughts  of  his  bride  created  many  pangs 
of  hopeless  agonizing  tenderness  during 
two  tedious  years.  A  dreadful  hurricane 
had  some  days  confined  him  to  the  house, 
when  one  morning  Royal  awoke  his  master 
before  sun-rise,  by  barking  close  to  his 
ear;  he  arose,  and  following  his  intelli- 
gent, though  speechless  conductor,  descried 
on  the  beach  a  human  body,  still  warm, 
though  bereft  of  sensation.  How  tumul- 
tuous was  his  anxiety  to  reanimate  the 
sailor,  and  obtain  one  fellow  creature  ax 
his  associate.  On  removing  the  wet 
clothes  he  was  yet  more  poignantly  affect* 
ed ;  the  object  of  his  humanity  was  of  the 
sex  which  claims  the  deepest  interest  in 
every  generous  bosom.  A  few  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  wine  restored  the  pulsations  at  her 
heart,  and  after  severe  reaching  to  throw 
off  the  salt  water,  she  fell  into  profound 
sleep.  Her  attendant  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  assume  female  attire,  which,  in 
great  quantities,  had  been  cast  from  the 
wreck,  and  by  this  precaution  Percy  saved 
his  protegee  from  the  sudden  alarm  of  find- 
ing herself  in  the  power  of  a  man  with 
whose  disposition  and  habits  she  was 
wholly  unacquainted.  She  continued  se- 
veral days  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  raise 
her  head,  though  she  feebly  uttered  some 
words  in  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
kindness  she  received.  When  restored  to 
better,  yet  languid  health,  she  begged  per- 
mission to  account  for  wearing  the  garb  of 
a  mariner,  and  related  the  story  of  Percy  s 
own  Emma,  adding,  that  her  father  was 
slain  in  the  public  commotion,  and  her 
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aunt,  after  vainly  seeking  to  persuade,  de- . 
termiued  to  compel  lier  to  marry  a  youug 
gentleman  of  large  property. 

"With  this  purpose  she  bad  prepared 
/or  taking  roe  to  a  remote  part  of  the  king- 
dom, whither  Mr.  Audley  was  to  follow." 

Percy  recollected  Audley*  and  with  dif- 
Jkulty  repressing  his  rapturous  joy  and 
loudness,  asked  his  Emma  how  she  could 
reject  one  of  the  handsomest  aud  wealthiest 
commoners  of  England  ? 

M  I  could  not  love  him-  I  loved  only 
Percy.  Not  my  vows  alone,  but  my  very 
soul  were,  and  ever  shall  be,  wedded  to  my 
dearest  Henry.  Never,  never,  have  my 
affections  glowed  for  any  human  being 
except  Percys  and  next  to  him  you, 
Madam,  who  saved  my  life,  have  a  hold 
upon  my  most  ardent  tenderness.  My 
love  for  you  is,  indeed,  passing  the  love 
of  woman  :  it  seems  a  sweet  enchantment. 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  unfavourably  of 
my  disguise.  1  had  no  alternative  between 
it  aud  compulsory  nuptials.  My  Percy's 
nurse  learnt  my  aunt's  cruel  desigu  from  a 
coufidante  of  Audley 's,  and  came  a  long 
jouruey  to  apprise  me.  Her  son  bad 
lately  come  from  sea;  she  brought  me  a 
suit  of  his  cloaths,  in  which  I  was  to  pass 
by  boat  to  another  country,  where  a  friend 
would  conceal  me,  aud  procure  female  at- 
tire. All  the  crew  and  passengers  of  our 
yawl  were  forced  into  a  sloop  of  war,  under 
pretext  of  preventing  reformists  from  dis- 
turbing public  order:  1  suffered  terrors 
and  hardships  1  shudder  to  recollect.  Ah  I 
Madam,  how  benevoleut  is  the  sympathy, 
the  partiality  which  gives  such  an  expres- 
sion to  your  features,  and  how  do  my  eyes 
delight  to  dwell  upou  them  !  They  recal 
the  image  of  my  Percy." 

With  a  violeut  effort  of  self-command, 
Percy  said,  M  What,  if  your  Percy  inhabits 
this  island,  and  1  should  bring  him  to  your 
feet?" 

-  To  my  arms— to  my  heart.  Oh  !  my 
friend,  the  idea  overwhelms  me.  1  should 
expire  in  transports  !  but  would  try  to  live 
for  his  sake.  It  canuot  be}  1  was  not  des- 
tined for  such  felicity." 

"  Summou  your  fortitude,  my  dearest 
Emma ;  in  ten  minutes,  or  sooner,  Percy 
shall  claim  his  lovely  bride." 

Her  friend  left  Emma  in  a  state  of  inde- 
scribable agitation,  while,  in  the  inner 


apartment,  he  changed  his  raiment  Words 
are  poor  representatives  of  extacy  so  pure, 
so  fervent,  so  penetrating  to  every  noble 
sensibility  ;  nor  cau  language  delineate  the 
conjugal  aud  parental  bliss  of  Henry  and 
Emma.  We  are  no  admirers  of  semi- 
savage  life  :  but  the  ingeuuoua  simplicity, 
the  soul-centered  reciprocal  endearment 
which  actuates  those  who  exclusively  de- 
peud  on  each  other,  might  influence  the 
domestic  hours  of  the  most  elevated,  opu- 
lent, and  polished  pair  whose  rank  de- 
mands their  presence  in  crowded  parties 

i  of  the  highest  circles. 

Such  was  the  bright  pattern  of  connu- 
bial virtues  at  Claremont,  and  such  is  the 
monument  which  Britons  may  erect  to  the 
immortal  memory  of  the  lamented  Princess. 
May  British  youth  be  formed  on  the  model 
which  prepared  the  illustrious  exemplars 
to  comprehend  and  to  reward  each  otliers 
excellencies.  A  great  deficiency  on  either 
side  must  destroy  these  satisfactions  of 
both  ;  and  the  fantastic  homage  paid  to  the 
fair  during  courtship,  by  retrospection, 

I  embitters  the  pang,  when  an  adoring 
lover  is  transformed  into  a  cold  or  despotic 
arbiter  of  her  destiny ;  and  he  suffers  a 
just  penalty  for  offering  incense  to  her 
vauity,  that  has  retarded  the  growth  of 
assimilating  tastes,  which,  if  it  bestows  not 

!  all  that  can  delight,  will  prevent  much  of 

i  what  can  disquiet  the  indissoluble  connec- 
tion. 

Libertines  have  endeavoured  to  throw  a 
vein  of  ridicule  over  the  sacred  institution 
I  of  marriage,  but  all  the  pungency  of  wit, 
j  or  the  caricature  of  humour,  all  the  indi- 
rect arts  of  licentiousness,  cannot  shake 
the  foundations  of  truth  and  common  sense ; 
aud  the  experience  of  all  generations  aud 
of  all  people,  confirms  the  importance  of 
hallowed  engagements,  both  to  the  secu- 
rity of  states,  aud  to  the  individual  welfare, 
I  especially  of  the  dictatorial  sex.  Females 
(  may  be  respectable,  happy,  and  sufficient 
ibr  themselves  iu  single  life,  but  an  old  and 
I  ailing  bachelor  is  commonly  neglected  by 
the  attendants,  who  make  him  their  prey. 
Let  his  situation  be  compared  to  the  bus- 
baud  and  father,  surrounded  by  a  sympa- 
thizing, amiable  partner,  aud  duteous  off- 
spring; and  how  aggravated  seems  the 
crime  of  invading  a  tie  vital  to  happiness 
in  the  prime  or  decliue  of  life.   How  great 
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the  folly  to  omit  or  •light  the  felicitous 
bond!    We  sometimes  see  a  young,  lovely, 
and  almost  deserted  wife,  held  up  with  all 
the  garniture  of  costly  vanity  to  the  assidu- 
ous and  fascinating  gallantry  of  ensnarers, 
whose    delicate  soft  insinuations,  appa- 
rently honourable  and  amiable  as  enter- 
taining, refined,  and  obsequious,  otter  « 
dangerous  contrast  to  the  cold  imperious 
husband ;  hut  let  the  unhappy  matron 
remember,  that  however  culpable  her  lord 
may  be,  she  individually  and  irremimibly 
shall  be  the  chief  sufferer,  if  weakness  or 
passion  tarnish  her  reputation:  and  she 
will  ultimately  find  the  beguiler  a  more 
relentless  tyrant,  if,  by  her  own  frailty, 
separated  from  her  children,  and  from  the 
comforts  afforded  by  relatives  and  friends, 
she  casts  herself  in  humiliating  dcpendance 
upon  his  commiseration.  This  dire  evil, 
in  its  causes  and  consequences,  forms  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Warnings  of 
Bitter  Experience  ;  and  the  limits  of  an 
elegant  and  diversified  miscellany  will  not 
permit  amplification. 

Let  us  wind  op  our  story,  by  mention- 
ing that  two  large  canoes  from  Morocco 


I  discovered  and  plundered  Percy's  habita- 
!  tion,  carrying  himself,  his  Emma,  and  two 
|  children  into  captivity ;  but  his  was  not  a 
i  mind  to  be  daunted  by  adverse  fate.  A 
sailor,  who  had  been  a  slave  at  Sallee,  had 
related  to  him  his  escape,  by  seizing  a  boat. 
Percy  feigned  sickness  :  his  wife  had  leave 
!  to  attend  him    Taking  their  two  children 
in  their  arms,  they  made  for  the  port  at 
dead  of  night,  and  before  day  a  favourable 
gale  wafted  their  little  bark  to  a  solitary 
bay  on  the  western  coast,  near  which  they 
began  to  ascend  a  ridge  of  seemingly  bar- 
reu  mountains.   They  expected  only  a 
temporary  refuge,  but  found  uear.the  sum. 
mit  several  fertile  spots,  and  a  variety  of 
indigenous  grain  and  fruits,  which  induced 
them  to  settle,  and  the  indolent  Moors 
never  thought  of  exploring  au  unpromis- 
ing region. 

Henry  and  Emma,  or  their  descendants, 
never  were  molested :  their  race  to  this  day 
retain  the  European  countenance,  com- 
plexiou,  figure,  generosity,  hospitality,  and 
valour ;  and  traces  of  civilization  are  mani- 
fest iu  their  customs  and  sentiments. 

B.  G. 


ELEANOR  THOMAS.— A  NOUVELLETTE. 


"  Sing  muse  (if  nucu  a  theme,  to  dark  »o  1 
May  find  a  ra  use  to  grace  it  with  •  Mag), 

The  aerprat  error  'twines  round  human  heart*  ; 

Tsll  whew  the  tsrka,  beneath  what  Aow'ry  aUades 

That  nut  a  fiimpae  of  genuine  light  pervades 

The  poii  nous,  Mack,  insinuating  worm 

Successfully  conceal*  her  loathsome  form. 

Take,  if  ye  can,  ye  careless  and  supine, 

Counsel  and  caution  from  a  voice  like  mine; 

Truth*  that  the  tueoiisl  could  never  reach, 

And  observation  taught  me  I  would  tssch/'— COWPER. 


Elxawok  Thomas  was  one  of  those 
ladies  who,  having  imbibed  early 
ia  life  some  dreadful  associations  with  the 
appellation  of  elderly  ipintttr,  endeavoured 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power  to  avert,  in  her 
own  person,  so  seemingly  dreadful  a  visi- 
tation. We  can  go  back  when  she  was 
yet  very  young,  we  remember,  when  she 
was  at  the  daucing-school,  one  whom  she 
railed  her  little  husband;  and  there  are 
those  who  positively  declare,  that  before 
she  was  five  yean  of  age  her  grandmammas 

As.  107.— VwLXVJL  . 


vere  iu  constant  requisition,  not  to 
cut  in  pieces  little  slips  ot*  paper,  as  other 
children  would  have  done,  but,  horrid* 
Leila/  she  formed  with  her  litile  fingers 
mimic  men  I  And  this  early  bias  struck 
the  good  folks  around  with  the  most  dread- 
ful presentiment  of  her  future  destiny. 

We  should  have  imagined  that  this  pre- 
cocity of  talent  would  have  been  conclusive, 
and  that  profiting  from  what  her  pareuts 
saw,  they  would  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  back  the  distorted  twig  to  its 
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natural  course  ;  instead  of  which  they  suf- 
fered it  to  grow  wild  and  unchecked,  until 
the  dread -of  dying  an  old  maid  strengthen- 
ing with  her  trfrengtb,  entirely  engrossed 
her  thoughts  at  a  time  when  her  doll  and 
her  baby-house  should  have  only  excited 
strong  emotions.  Encouraged  in  these 
exotic  ideas  by  Madame,  or  Mademoiselle 
Voisin,  who  strengthened  it  with  all  the 
nationality  of  a  vivacious  French  woman, 
she  introduced  Eleanor  to  many  a  leiel 
husband  ;  and  while  she  read  to  her  scholar 
in  I  a  petite  morale  lee  eguremens  de  Coenr, 
aud  many  such  publications,  more  nonsense 
than  could  be  eradicated  from  the  brain  of 
her  pupil  in  many  years,  she  produced  the 
youug  lady  to  her  mamma — no  common 
character.  She  astonished  every  visitor 
by  her  del  air;  and  though  her  manners 
aud  appointments  were  more  like  those  of 
«ne  dantense  than  a  respectable  gentle* 
woman,  every  foible  of  this  kind,  if  ac- 
knowledged, was  laid  to  the  charm  of 
agreeable  volatility,  or,  if  censured,  to  the 
bourgeois  creation  of  non-fashionable  agrt- 
mens.  She  interrupted  the  elderly  ladies 
by  obtruding  her  opinion  relative  to  affairs 
she  should  as  yet  not  have  heard  of;  dis- 
canted  on  an  intrigue,  and  trared  its  cause 
and  effects  with  such  fashionable  effrontery 
that  the  good  old  ladies  themselves,  envi- 
ous of  her  talents,  declared  she  knew  as 
much  at  sixteen  as  they  did  at  fifty,  and 
finished  the  private  opinion  of  her  cha- 
racter by  declaring  that  "  ill  weeds  grew 
a-pace,"  or  some  such  vulgar  apophthegm 
equally  trite  and  inconclusive. 

And  who  were  to  blame  for  all  this? 
Are  parents  to  divest  themselves  of  all  par* 
tiality  towards  those  they  bring  into  the 
world}  or  should  these  lookers-on  have 
hinted  that  forwardness  of  manners  were 
neither  seemly  nor  agreeable  ?  Alas !  the 
parents  of  Eleanor  Thomas  were  very  rich, 
and  their  guests  too  happy  disciples  of  the 
Ciiestcrficldian  school  to  say  any  thing  dis- 
agreeable. Thus,  while  they  cruelly  be- 
fore mamma  exclaimed  41  diviue  creature  I 
lovely  naivete  T  they  soliloquized  aside 
with  M  ridiculous  impertinence  I  trouble- 
some chit t  a  disgusting  forwardness!"—1 
What  elderly  lady  could  be  supposed  to 
touch  the  keys  of  tlie  piano-forte  in  a  duet 
with  such  a  child  without  disgust?  And 
t>hcu,  with  a  cadenza,  she  would  look  for 


.the  music  most  and  loudly  desired;  if  she 
turned  on  her  heel,  e»  pirouette,  while 
displaying  her  sketches  from  nature :  when 
she  thus  displayed  all  the  contour  of  a 
female  Vestris,  she  sometimes  created  a 
feeling  of  envy  in  that  bosom  who  wished 
her  child  had  a  little  of  the  grace  .of  Elea- 
nor Thomas.    How  did  she  astonish  her 
parents  while  she  gave  her  opinion  on  the 
arts,  literature,  and  the  stage;  for  she  bad 
erected  her  beau,  ideal  iu  all  these,  and  at  ai 
very  early  age  was  heard  condemning  Sir 
Charles  Graudison  in  his  buckram  suits, 
and  declaring  that  Tom  Jones,  dear  Tom 
Jones  1  would  be  the  man  of  her  choice — 
he  was  the  pupil  of  nature,  the  model  of 
her  husband.    Religion  too,  came  in  the 
circle  of  her  studies  ;  and  who  so  delighted 
as  she  when  every  Sunday  she  puzzled,  or 
fancied  she  puzzled,  the  vicar  of  the  parish  ; 
who,  good  eisy  man,  loved  hot  venison 
|  better  than  disputation,  and  who  had  ra- 
ther be  overcome  in  argument  than  send 
his  plate  a  second  time  for  a  piece  out  of 
the  right  place;  who,  while  he  enjoyed  his 
tit-bits  in  silence,  gave  Eleanor  an  oppor- 
tunity to  triumph  in  the  fancied  conviction 
she  had  effected.—"  Thank  heaven  !"  said 
her  mamma  (and  wc  believe  it  was  the 
only  way  she  did  thank  heaven,)  one  day, 
«*  our  Eleanor  is  no  common  girl." — No, 
but  she  was  going  on  in  the  way  to  make 
her  one;  in  this  assertion  she  was  correct : 
[  and  the  objection  generally  urged  by  the 
i  young  men  of  the  present  day— that  the 
'  marriage  state  is  generally  embittered  by 
the  union  of  intelligence  to  nonentity,  can 
'  never  be  realized  by  him  who  takes  our 
,  Eleanor. 

i  We  must  allow  her  those  little  indul> 
gences  of  her  sex  and  station,  she  is  now 
sixteen,  and  looks  and  appears  much  older. 
"  She  must  be  introduced  into  life."— Every 
husband  knows  the  end  of  these  musts.  If 
he  be  a  good  kiud  of  a  roan  he  will  say, 
"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  and  go  on  arranging 
his  portraits,  his  butterflies,  or  his  shells; 
but  if  he  be  a  brute,  he  will  contradict  his 
wife  flatly,  tears  will  not  avail.—"  But  is 
there  any  necessity,  Sir,  for  either  of 
these  ?" — "  May  be  not,  Madam,  but  you 
will  please  to  let  me  continue  my  study. 

Now  there  was  Eleanor  wrapt  up  in  the 
house  with  skins  and  sables  like  an  Euro- 
pean Yarico;   and  in  the  evening  chill 
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current  she  stalked  a  nude,  as  if  she  were 
going  to  sit  for  a  Susannah.  "  Woe  unto 
them  that  call  darkness  light,  and  light 
darkness,"  vet  spite  of  this  denunciation 
Eleanor  said  no,  when  she  should  have  said 
yes,  and  yes,  when  truth  whispered  no. 

Madam  had  by  this  time  finished  what 
the  scissars  of  grandmamma  and  Madame 
Voisin  had  began.  And  now  she  really 
darned,  dressed,  looked  and  sighed,  and 
sighed  and  looked  again  for  one  sole  pur- 
pose. The  first  year  of  her  debit,  indeed, 
vulgar  nature  asserted  her  sway,  she  was 
oashfu)  and  retiring}  and  though  she  felt 
mhamed  of  this  bourgeois  sensation,  she 
coo  Id  not  as  yet  overcome  if.  She  shrunk 
from  the  gaze  on  that  display  which  mam- 
ma had  undressed  ber  in  ;  she  received  but 
starumeriogly  the  particular  notice  of  a 
certain  lordiing.  She  walked  stead  dy  and 
assured,  with  a  carriage  lady-like  and  re- 
spectable, and  she  had  very  nearly  gained 
the  character  of  a  well  ordered  young  lady, 
when,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age, 
the  full  terrors  of  spinsterism  look  hold  of 
all  her  faculties,  and  she  resolved  to  gain 
that  by  storm  which  the  natural  diffidence 
of  between  girl  and  woman  seemed  quite 
incapable  of  purchasing.  She  was  not 
seen  poring  over  The  Refined  Connexion  ; 
or  the  Ixtves  of  Theodore  and  Metedoro,  for 
if  you  asked  her  for  the  last  new  novel,  she 
would  tell  you  that  she  never  read  such 
trash  -,  and  that  eveu  La  Belle  Assembles, 
and  its  tales  of  instruction  and  morality,  of 
entertainment  and  profit,  were  beneath  her 
attention,  except  what  she  borrowed  from 
the  decorative  part  to  embellish  ber  per- 
son. She  wanted  not  such  instruction  or 
entertainment,  she  was  above  such  non- 
sense.  Eleanor  was  a  mineralogist  and  a 
coochologist,  and  fifty  other  gists,  and 
talked  just  as  correctly  on  the  cedar  which 
is  in  Lebanon  as  of  the  hyssop  that  grow 
eth  out  of  the  wall ;  but  had  she  studied  a 
little  of  the  goodseaia-ology  of  the  human 
heart,  she  would  have  learned  that  matri- 
mony does  not  necessarily  confer  happi- 


ness. Whose  is  that  form  now  shining  in 
the  waltz  or  bolero,  whose  eyes,  raised 
like  those  of  West  all's  Madona,  are  visibly 
intent  on  killing ;  who*e  mouth,  gently 
ojien  to  discover  pearly  rows  of  teeth ;  and 
whose  arms,  assuming  the  shape  of  the 
bow  compass,  and  stiffly  curved  to  French 
ungracefuluess  as  she  changes  sides  >  It  is 
Eleanor.  And  who  that  youth  that  breath- 
less follows  the  nymph  }  It  is  Sir  Nar- 
cissus Papillion  ;  who  for  once  having  for- 
got the  diamond  ring  on  his  finger,  and  his 
own  sweet  self,  is  turning  his  face  to  her  as 
she  winds  down  the  dance,  as  well  as  Ida 
shirt-collar  will  let  him,  and  is  lured  and 
charmed  with  the  walk  of  this  French 
Venus. 

When  hearts  beat  in  unison,  and  when 
Mammon  himself  smiles,  and  when  Ava- 
rice opens  his  chests,  the  eourse  of  true 
love  runs  smoothly.  In  a  little  time,  or 
i  ere  those  shoes  were  old  in  which  she 
danced  the  cotillion,  Lady  Papillion  saw 
herself  the  happiest  of  women.  She  had 
realized  all  her  expectations ;  she  had  no 
longer  to  dread  the  odium,  or  rather  the 
designation  of  an  old  maid-  But  soon  she 
was  made  doubly  miserable  by  the  sweet 
charlatancy  which  had  preceded  it — she 
was  an  unhappy  wife.  Her  husband 
slighted  her,  treated  her  with  contempt, 
scorned,  then  hated  her.  Her  parents  die, 
and  she  becomes,  in  turn,  the  hater  also  \ 
and  yet  she  has  to  depend  upon  the  very 
subject  of  her  detestation;  till  at  length 
resolved  to  pique  that  pride  of  heart  which 
no  love  can  reclaim,  site  flirts  with  one  of 
our  sex.  And  although  not  criminal  she  is 
not  guiltless ;  but  without  a  fortune  of  her 
own  to  rover  susjiected  depravity,  she  is 
left  to  pine  in  obscurity,  and  to  discover 
that  something  else  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  love  of  a  husband  than  a  fine  form,  a 
little  drawing  and  music,  much  French, 
less  Italian,  and  au  immoderate  love  of 
waltzing.  ^ 
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A  HOUSE  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  »T.  LOUIS. 

Ir  we  seek  diligently  we  shall  be  able 
to  find,  even  at  Paris,  virtue,  repose,  and 
happiness.  Every  reader,  at  this  assertion, 
will  lie  ready  to  attest  his  infidelity,  and 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  investigate 
this  fact,  they  will  ask  roe  if  I  have  not  be- 
held whales  s|>ortiiig  in  the  Seine,  or  vul- 
tures building  their  nests  ou  the  trees  of 
the  Palais  R  »\  ale  >  According  to  my  usual 
eusloui,  I  have  only  two  sentences  whereby 
1  can  answer  them — **  1  have  seen  ;  you 
may  see." 

**  Will  you  come  and  pass  the  day  with 
me  in  the  country?"  said  Madame  de 
Lor\s  to  me  last  Thursday. — "  1  am  very 


Lorys  to  me;  **  1  know  where  we  ahall 
find  the  master  of  this  house." -We  then 
we'll t  rouud  the  house  without  going  in, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  spacious  garden  we 
entered  by  a  gallery  surrounded  by  glass 
windows,  and  which  served  as  an  orangery 
to  the  hot  house,  and  where  M.  de  Me- 
range  was  employed  in  giving  lessons  on 
botany  to  his  son,  while  his  daughter  was 
drawing  flowers. 

M^niame  de  Lorys  was  received  with  the 
most  cordial  affection ;  and  M.  de  Merange, 
whom  I  had  ohen  seen  at  her  house,  wel- 
<  onied  me  in  a  kind  and  benevolent  man- 
ner. The  lesson,  which  gave  equal  plea- 
sure to  the  pupils  as  to  the  teacher,  was 


chilly;  it  froze  again  last  night,  aud  I  do  continued  in  our  presence;  and  I  had  here 
not  know  what  w  e  can  do  for  a  mouth  to  ;;  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  that 
come  >et  in  the  forest  of  Senart ;  neverthe- :  j  precept  of  the  author  of  Emilius,  *•  That  a 
less,  I  am  at  your  commands."— ♦•  Who  is  !  child  can  never  have  a  belter  preceptor 
thinking  of  the  forest  of  Senart  >    We  shall  !  than  its  father." 

not  go  out  of  Paria." — •*  But  you  mentioned  I  M.  de  Merange  is  a  man  of  about  fifty 
the  country."—**  Certaiuly,  but  1  meant  |  years  of  age,  of  a  distinguished  appearance 
amongst  the  rural  scenes  of  Parts.'  —'*  I  .  both  as  to  figure  and  countenance.  The 
understand  you;  a  file  chant  pet  rt  in  the  |  politeness  of  his  manners  sre  not,  however, 
city."—**  No,  indeed,  a  real  country  house  exempt  from  a  certain  portiou  of  bJuutuess, 
ou  the  Island  of  St.  Louis;  where  you  will  .  thai  proves  the  native  goodness  of  his  heart; 
find,  under  the  most  prepossessing  exterior  he  loves  mankind  without  having  a  very 
and  all  the  polish  of  Paris,  the  simplicity  of  w  profound  esteem  for  tliem,  and  even  when 
patiarchal  manners,  aud  all  the  virtues  he  speaks  well  of  them  it  is  easy  to  dia- 
accom.ian  ed  by  the  graces  ;  where  you    cover  the  ill  opinion  he  has  of  many. 


will  be  tempted,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time 
in  vour  life,  to  admire  the  exact  t-ombiua- 


Scarce  past  the  age  of  chHdhood,  Charles 
and  Caroline  have  all  the  gracefulness*,  and 


tion  of  opulence  aud  economy,  the  most  all  the  giddiness  of  their  early  youth,  with- 

perfect  order  uuiied  with  liberty,  and  de-  out  any  of  its  inconveniences ;  they  are 

ceucy  with  unlimited  pleasure."-**  Quick  curious  without  being  indiscreet,  and  fami- 

then,  Madam,  let  us  begone,  we  cauuot  liar  without  being  troublesome ,  at  teu  or 

arrive  too  soon  to  see  a  miracle."  ,  eleven  tears  okJ  they  are  better  informed 

We  immediately  got  iuto  the  carriage,  than  others  are  in  general  at  fifteen.    As  1 

and  took  our  road  aioug  the  quays  ou  the  testified  my  surprwe  to  M.  de  Merange  ou 

right  hand  shore  of  the  Seine,  aud  entered  his  giving  his  children  such  a  premature 

the  Isle  of  St.  Louis  by  the  Poot  de  la  education,  he  iufonned  me  of  tiie  method 

Tournelle;   we  passed  the  famous  hotel  he  followed.  **  The  moat  simple  aud  the 

Brelouviiliers,  where  the  Farmer-Generals  ,noet  natural,"  said  he:  w  1  do  not  force 

were  formerly  accustomed  to  hold  their  them  to  learn,  but  1  give  them  a  desire  to 

sittings;  and  passing  the  extremity  of  the  be  informed,  and  I  take  care  to  make  them 

street  culled  Rue  de  Deux  Pouts,  towards  feel  the  want  of  such  information.    I  have 

the  east  side  of  the  Isle,  we  arrived  by  a  ofteu  perceived  that  we  attach  too  much 

long  avenue  of  trees  before  the  house  of  importance  to  the  capacity  of  children,  of 

M.  de  Merange,  which  was  remarkable  which  the  greater  part  is  only  a  frivolous 

for  the  simple  elegance  of  ils  exterior.  indication.    1  cannot  change  the  nature  of 

«'  It  is  only  teu  o'clock,"  said  Madame  de  A  a  plant,  but  1  can  make  it  take  what  direc- 
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tion  I  please,  tod  1  beud  it  while  it  is  >et 
flexible.  I  can  already  see  what  my  chit 
dreo  will  one  day  be,  at  least  what  1  wish 
them  to  be :  I  bring  them  up  to  be  well 
received  every  where,  aud  to  be  better  iu 
some  places  thau  ot hers.  M y  w  hole  system 
of  education  is  comprised  iu  this  single 
maxim  of  Bacon's—'*  Make  choice  of  the 
best,  and  habit  will  soon  render  it  easy 
and  agreeable." 

Breakfast  was  announced,  and  Madame 
de  Merauge,  who  was  just  informed  of  her 
cousin's  arrival,  made  her  appearance.  1 
had  never  before  seen  this  lady,  who  has 
made  of  her  house  a  kind  of  Elysium  which 
she  uever  wishes  to  quit;  and  I  must  sa>, 
that  1  uever  could  have  formed  an  idea  of 
so  complete  a  combination  of  grace,  beauty, 
guoducss,  aud  loveliness. 

We  found  in  the  eating  parlour  the  fa- 
ther of  Madame  de  Herange,  a  martyr  to 
the  gout,  but  the  most  pleasant  old  man  1 
had  ever  met  with;  a  young  man  aud  his 
sister,  whose  father,  wheu  he  quitted  France, 
thought  his  children  could  not  fiud  a  better 
asylum  thau  with  his  old  fellow  collegian ; 
and  a  M.  Andre,  a  very  extraoidinary  kind 
of  philosopher,  who,  during  his  life  time, 
bad  forced  Madame  de  Merauge  to  accept 
of  ao  annuity  of  thirty  thousand  livres,  on 
condition  that  she  would  let  him  occupy 
an  attic  iu  her  house,  feed  him  with  ve- 
getables, aud  only  place  on  his  chiwuey 
piece  every  Monday,  twelve  francs  in  large 


Madame  de  Merange  introduced  me  to 
ber  father.  "  Welcome,  welcome,  Mon- 
sieur Hermit,"  Mid  he;  M  1  have  wished 
very  much  to  be  acquainted  with  you  ;  but 
by  my  faitb  1  could  not  have  come  after 
you,  aud  1  shall  not  be  able  to  returu  your 
visit,  1  give  you  notice.  But  there  is  one 
advantage  in  the  gout,  it  exempt*  ua  from 
the  rules  of  politeness." — **  Is  this  the 
gentleman  that  baa  lived  so  long  among 
the  savages  of  the  new  world?"  said  the 
philosopher  Andre.— **  The  imev-M  You 
will  £0  back  again,  I  am  sure."—**  1  shall 
not  have  time." 

While  they  were  serving  us  at  breakfast 
with  coffee,  butter,  and  eggs,  we  were 
much  amused  with  the  interesting  prattle 
of  the  children,  and  which  the  grandpapa 
was  pleased  with  setting  agoing. — "  Take 
care,  father,"  said  Madame  de  Merauge 


with  a  smile,  "do  not  furnish  our  Hermit 
with  a  second  chapter  ou  the  Children  of 
the  present  day."—"  Faith  if  he  does  not 
Mud  the>e  charming,  I  do  not  know  what 
he  would  have  "— "  Be  easy,"  replied  1 * 
"  all  1  nee  here  is  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral rule." — "  This  meal  I  call  theirs," 
resumed  Madame  de  Merange;  M  and  they 
iudemnify  themselves  for  the  silence  they 
are  obliged  to  keep  all  dinner  time  but  if 
they  have  wearied  us  we  are  about  to  be 
even  with  them,  here  are  the  journals.  "— 
This  served  as  a  signal;  Charles  and  Caro- 
line rose  from  table  and  ran  iuto  the  gar- 
de u. 

"  By  coming  to  pass  the  day  iu  our 
convent,"  said  M.  de  Merauge  to  me,  "  you 
have  exposed  yourself  to  a  compliance 
with  its  rules:  we  never,  ou  any  occasion, 
depart  from  them,  not  even  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  journals,  which  we  do  after 
breakfast;  every  morning  we  devote  an 
hour  to  politics,  and  treat  of  them  no  more 
for  the  rest  of  the  day." — 44  And  tliat  is  not 
the  most  unworthily  employed,  at  least  in 
my  opiuiou,"  said  the  gram) papa;  "since 
I  am  no  longer  occupied  about  iny  own 
affairs,  which  1  uever  took  auy  great  care 
of,  1  am  very  fond  of  regulating  those  of  the 
state,  of  which  I  understand  nothing  at  all. 
It  is  a  kind  of  mama,  which  at  my  age  can 
do  uo  harm  to  any  one." 

The  young  man  beg.m  to  read,  but  was 
ofteu  interrupted  by  those  remarks  which 
gave  place  to  discussions  but  never  to  dis-  ■ 
putes;  for  iu  this  happy  family,  where 
public  happiness  is  the  general  wish,  the 
spirit  of  party  never  leads   Uie  opinion 
astray ;  personal  i uteres!  corrupts  uot  the 
judgment,  aud  the  term  of  my  country  has 
but  one  acceptation.    As  their  wishes  are 
kuowu  to  every  one,  so  they  do  not  seek 
to  hide  tliem,  but  frankly  declare  all  they 
think  ;  aud  as  in  religiou  they  acknowledge 
no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  inspired 
writings,  so  iu  politics  they  own  uo  other 
authority  than  that  of  the  constitutional 
charter;    from  whence  the}  form  their 
judgment  of  men  aod  things,  and  pronounce 
betweeu  the  ministry  aud  the  Chambers  nt 
tbrir  political  atteciious  move  them.  >. 

We  rose  from  breakfast  at  noon,  <nd 
Madame  de  Merauge  retired  to  her  apart- 
ment till  four,  with  her  daughter  and  the 
youug  orpbau  Bhe  had  adopted,  to  follow 
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with  them  her  domestic  occupations,  and 
to  preside  at  their  lessons.  During  this 
time  her  husband,  his  pupil,  and  his  son, 
who  had  quitted  the  tuition  of  the  women 
for  some  months,  were  employed  in  more 
serious  studies,  which  M.  de  Merange  di- 
rected on  a  plan  of  which  the  philosopher 
Andre  was  the  inventor.  I  canuot  here 
lay  it  down,  except  in  indicating  the  basis 
on  which  it  is  composed.  M.  Andre  esta- 
blishes as  a  principle,  that  men  will  think 
after  the  manner  in  which  they  are  educat- 
ed, and  will  act  conformably  to  long  habit. 
Consequently  the  system  of  education  has 
three  distinct  objects,  to  direct  the  thoughts, 
to  render  instruction  easy,  and  to  form  the 
habits.  To  judge  by  some  consequences 
that  I  have  witnessed,  this  doctrine  con- 
tains all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  educa- 
tion. 

M.  de  Merange,  whose  conduct  and  sen* 
timents  are  equally  libera),  has  formed  in  a 
wing  of  his  house,  separated  from  the  other 
part  of  that  he  inhabits,  a  kind  of  school, 
for  which  he  hires  masters,  and  to  which 
he  admits  the  children  of  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours. I  do  not  know  an  establishment 
more  honourable,  or  more  worthy  of  a  true 
citizen. 

At  four  o'clock  all  kind  of  occupation  is 
at  an  eud;  at  least  every  other  employ-  i 
ment  after  that  hour  is  among  the  list  of  ] 
pleasures.    Madame  de  Merange  goes  out  j 
accompanied  by  her  daughter,  to  visit  what 
'  she  calls  her  people.   This  is  the  appella- 
tion which  she  gives  to  some  poor  families 
in  this  quarter,  whom  she  has  taken  under  I 
her  protection. 

Madame  de  Merange  does  not  confine 
herself  to  the  mere  help  of  a  moment,  by  a 
superficial  aiding  of  their  present  wants, 
but  she  takes  care  of  what  may  befall  them ; 
nor  is  she  less  active  in  the  services  she 
renders  them,  than  generous  in  the  gifts 
she  bestows. 

Madame  de  Lorys  alone  was  permitted 
to  accompany  her  in  this  walk,  in  which 
no  one  but  her  daughter  is  allowed  to  fol- 
low her.  I  remained  with  M.  de  Merange, 
with  w  hom  I  visited  every  part  of  his  dwel- 
ling, of  which  the  land  round  about  is  suf- 
ficiently large  for  him  to  have  established 
a  kind  of  farm,  where  his  children  receive 
useful  instruction,  as  they  amuse  themselves 
with  the  detail  of  rural  economy,  and  I 


,.  where  he  makes  trial  himself  of  new  inven- 
tions, which  he  has  made  use  of  in  the 
greatest  part  of  his  landed  estates,  after 
having  first  rendered  himself  here  sure  of 
their  success.  Charles  tries  to  be  master 
of  the  spade  and  the  hoe.  His  sister  takes 
care  of  the  poultry;  she  brings  up  silk- 
worms, and  she  is  acquainted  with  every 
secret  of  this  branch  of  industry. 

We  dined  precisely  at  five,  with  some 
friends,  who  have  always  a  cover  placed 
for  them,  and  who  appear  to  me  truly 
worthy  of  such  a  distinction.  We  were 
very  long  at  table,  out  of  regard  to  the 
grandpapa,  whose  infirmities  prevent  hira 
from  being  present  at  the  evening  meah. 
The  conversation  was  instructive  without 
being  pedantic.  The  philosopher  Andre, 
as  he  ate  his  carrots,  maintained,  with 
j  much  spirit,  amongst  other  paradoxes,  that 
j  the  eighteenth  century  was,  on  every  ac- 
count, the  most  remarkable  of  all  that  had 
ever  been  honourable  to  mankind;  and  that 
human  understanding  had  made  more  pro- 
gress in  the  first  part  of  that  enlightened 
age,  than  in  all  the  four  or  five  thousand 
years  which  had  preceded  it. 

When  the  Theatres  were  spoken  of,  be 
was  just  as  heterodox ;  he  exclaimed 
against  the  regulation  which  he  styled 
the  prejudice  of  the  three  unities.— **  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,"  said  he,  "have 
shed  brilliancy  on  the  stage  by  some  chefi 
(Tteuvre;  and  beyond  the  dramatic  system 
which  they  have  adopted,  it  is  impossible 
to  go  farther :  but  the  narrower  the  path 
they  traced  out  the  more  deep  those  traces, 
and  so  the  more  it  behoves  dramatists  not 
to  tread  in  their  steps.  Nevertheless,  the 
path  is  finely  adorned :  be  fearful  then  of 
getting  iuto  an  extensive  plain  j  take  your 
predecessors  for  models  but  not  for  guides  : 
regular  tragedy  and  comedy  are  already 
made  perfect ;  what  remains  to  be  done  is 
another  thiug.'  — Then  he  declaimed  in  fa- 
vour of  melo-dramas ;  aud  well  it  was  for 
the  philosopher  that  he  was  not  seated  near 
the  grandpapa,  who  would,  1  believe,  have 
beaten  him  to  avenge  the  honour  of  Racine 
and  Moliere,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  in- 
sulted by  this  discussion. 

After  dinner  we  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  from  that  moment  the  master  of 
the  house  seemed  to  abdicate  all  his  autho- 
rity in  favour  of  his  wife ;  the  children 
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i  pot  under  the  care  of  their  governess, 
aod  the  most  tender  mother  was  now  only 
a  most  charming  woman.  Marmootel  says. 


not  contain  my  admiration,  at  beholding 
the  part  xhetook  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous 
and  brilliant  society,  that  were  collected 


that  the  art  of  uniting  predilections  with  that  evening  at  her  bouse ;  of  which  site 

4be  rules  of  politeness  and  fashion,  is  the  was  at  once  the  magnet,  the  delight,  and 

of  delicate  minds.    This,  secret  is  the  ornament. 

I  by  Madame  dc  Merange :  I  could  Tub  Hermit  di  la  Gutakke. 


THE  LISTENER. 


TO  TIMOTHY  HE  A  RWELL,  ESQ. 

Sin,— The  indulgence  with  which  you 
receive  complaints  of  every  description,  in- 
me  to  expect  you  will  not  lend  a 
ear  to  the  account  of  mine  j  1,  there- 
fore, without  any  further  preamble,  shall 

state  that  . 

When  I  am  informed  of  the  productions 
of  such  artists  as  reside  in  France,  being 
there  exposed  grntie  to  the  inspection  of 
the  public,  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  I 
cannot  bul  feel  deep  regret  at  the  example 
not  having  been  set,  or,  at  least,  followed, 
in  my  own  country.  The  admiration  ex- 
pressed by  every  beholder,  will  ever  prove 
a  most  acceptable  tribute  paid  to  the  talents 
of  the  roost  eminent  artists,  whilst  those 
who  have  not  yet  attained  the  summit  of  || 
excellence,  must,  at  least,  expect  that  meed 
of  public  encouragement  which  their  essays 
are  deserving  of,  and  from  the  observations 
of  real  connoisseurs,  derive  information 
conducive  to  perfection. 

Similar  effects,  will  some  people  argue, 
are  produced  by  the  annual  exhibition  at 
Somerset- House.  Admitting  the  assertion 
to  be  true,  which  a  something  within  me 
bids  me  to  contradict,  would  it  not  be  a 
more  dignified  recommendation  if  a  vacant 
apartment  in  the  palace  where  the  monarch 
resides  in  person,  was  assigned  to  be  the 
repository  of  the  productions  of  artists  ? 
The  paltry  contribution  of  One  Shilling, 
exacted  from  every  individual  visitor,  would 
then  be  done  away  with.  Every  one  (pro- 
vided his  behaviour  and  appearance  were 
decent)  would  be  admitted  to  examine  the 
progress  of  the  arts  tu  the  country,  with 
the  same  good  wishes  as  he  viewy,  or  h;u» 
read  of,  the  natural  objects  which  those 
same  arts  are  intended  to  represent. — 
Meanwhile,  let  it  be  understood,  that  I 
should  scruple  bestowing  the  title  of  artist. 


on  the  mere  portrait-painter,  unless  he 
were  quali6edto  do  justice  to  an  historical 
subject  The  names  of  Vandyke  and  of 
Reubens  would  never  have  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  had  they  been  satisfied 
with  portrait-painting,  though  never  sur- 
passed in  that  branch. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject,  without 
intimating  at  a  practice  prevalent  in  this 
country,  which  is  unheard  of,  nay,  which 
would  be  thought  disgraceful  and  degrading 
in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  that  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  visit  There,  I  have 
heard  artists  request,  as  a  favour,  of  many 
a  traveller  to  go  and  see  their  work.  Them, 
artists  reckon  amongst  their  daily  visitors, 
the  first  of  the  nobility,  Princes  of  the 
blood-royal,  and  even  Sovereigns  i  whereas, 
in  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain, 
"  Qvanquam  animut  meminissc  fiorret,  luctuque 
refltgit." 

No  sooner  is  a  piece  of  painting  completed, 
than  it  is  sent  to  an  exhibition— Admittance 
One  Shilling  !  How  mercenary !  I  can- 
not be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  that  man 
turning  thus  a  public  beggar  in  his  life-time, 
whose  ashes  are  to  be  deposited  under  the 
same  roof  as  those  of  so  many  Kings  and 
illustrious  men.  Are  not  his  chefs  dctmres 
sufficiently  paid  for  by  the  purchaser  ?— 
Does  not  the  graver,  besides,  afford  him  a 
remuneration  sufficiently  beneficial  and 
honourable  i  Is  not  his  ambition,  to  the 
shrine  of  which  so  many  sacrifices  are 
made  by  others,  sufficiently  gratified,  when 
his  productions,  thus  multiplied  ad  infinitum, 
are  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  inhabited 
world,  and  secure  to  him  that  universal 
applause,  that  immortal  fame,  which  the 
record*  of  hisiory  ensure  to  the  wise  and 
patriotic  ruler  of  an  empire,  to  the  perspi- 
cacious statesman,  to  the  gallant  com- 
mauder,  who  renounce  domestic  comfort^ 
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who  are  obliged  to  court  anxiety  and 
watching,  to  gain  that  celebrity  which 
meets  the  artist  in  the  midst  or  his  family, 
unmolested  by  inquietude  or  danger. 

1  would  allow  none  but  picture  venders 
to  make  exhibitions  of  paintings,  since  ex- 
hibitions some  will  have;  but  I  am  so 
averse  to  those  1  have  meutioned  above, 
that  I  do  not  know  whether,  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  them,  1  could  not  rather 
wish  a  late  dream  of  mine  to  be  realized— 
1  dreamt  that  after  the  debates  relative  to 
sinecure*  when  the  questiou  was  put,  all 
the  members  having  paired  off,  and  left 
the  chairman  solus,  it  had  been  determined 
(1  know  uot  by  whom)  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  house,  that,  henceforth,  all  sinecure 
places  should  be  filled  up  by  artists,  so  as 
to  relieve  the  public  from  the  enormous  tax 
of  the  exhibitions  of  paintings — Admittance 
One  Shilling. 

I  shall  leave  it  to  the  better  judgment  of 
some  of  your  correspondents  to  .point  out  a 
more  expedient  method  of  removing  the 
evil  1  complain  of.  Vekax. 


OH  TRAVELLING. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  sure,  at  the  age  you 
have  attained  uuto,  you  must  know,  as 
well  as  myself,  who  are  several  years 
youuger,  that  formerly  the  going  a  long 
journey  was  looked  on  as  an  affair  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  father  of  a  family, 
who  undertook  a  journey  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  to  gain  a  law- suit,  or  to  take 
possession  of  a  handsome  legacy,  always 
made  his  will  before  he  sat  out ;  he  tenderly 
embraced  his  wife  and  children,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  all  the  time  be  was  tra- 
velling those  who  remained  at  home  sent 
up  the  most  ardent  prayers  for  his  preser- 
vation from  all  accidents  that  might  befal 
him,  and  for  his  safe  return. 

But  travelling  now  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  business ;  it  is  merely  that  kind  of  re- 
laxation from  application  which  we  distin- 
guish by  the  name  of  pleasure.  There  is 
scarce  a  country  girl  in  existence  but  what 
looks  forward  to  the  hope  of  oue  day  visit- 
ing the  metropolis ;  and  if  the  journey  is 
too  long  or  expensive,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous duty  on  horses  and  carriages,  those 
who  inhabit  the  sea-ports  wisely  choose  a 
conveyance  by  water. 


: 


n  come  to  England,  and 
men  go  to  Ireland.  The  natives  of  Somet> 
set*hire  come  to  London,  and  the  London- 
ers flock  to  Bath. 

»<p  lino  wnorc  famines  niviaea  try  inesc 
continual  joorneyings.  No  longer  is  the 
patriarchal  age  tn  be  seen;  when  a  family 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  lose  sight  ofeacli 
of  its  different  members  for  the  space  of 
thirty  years. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  many  who  live 
in  retirement,  but  it  is  not  from  inclination ; 
and  savages,  whom  we  are  too  apt  to  hold 
in  contempt,  are  much  more  refined  than  we 
are  in  this  respect.  When  they  are  about 
to  emigrate,  they  take  every  thing  with 
them  :  all  their  children,  with  their  aged 
relatives.  They  even  load  their  embark- 
ation with  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  ; 
and  thus,  with  all  that  is  dear  to  them,  they 
cross  the  lakes  and  rivers,  to  seek  other 
wilds,  other  mountains,  and  fruits,  than 
those  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  soil  that 
gave  tbem  birth. 

But  the  more  fastidious  European,  he* 
in  the  long  journies  or  voyages  he.  may 
undertake,  looks  only  for  the  gratification 
of  travelling  post  Contented  with  a  tardy 
and  precarious  correspondence  with  those 
he  has  left  behind,  he  sometimes  neglects 
to  write  to  them  a  single  line.  He  remains 
as  happy  as  possible  at  an  immense  distance 
from  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  forgets  his 
dearest  friends  and  brethreu.  Engaged  in 
a  continual  tumult,  he  calls  that  living 
which  is  only  wanderiug  through  the  wil- 
derness of  existence. 

For  my  part,  1  have  travelled  as  far  as 
the  Indies  iu  search  of  riches,  and  riches 
have  eluded  my  grasp.  1  have  been  en- 
gaged in  all  the  devastations  atteuding  on 
war;  1  have  beheld  palaces  iu  flames,  and 
villages  rendered  desolate. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  I  returned 
to  Loudon,  and  being  yet  but  a  young 
man,  I  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the 
playhouses,  at  A 1  mack's,  every  fashionable 
rout,  &c.  being  perfectly  my  own  master. 
1  bad,  therefore,  no  one  to  whom  I  could 
confide  my  sorrows,  or  my  sweetest  illusions 
of  hope  and  joy.  I  have  been  a  great  tra- 
veller, but  I  have  found  out,  too  late,  that 
there  is  no  real  comfort  except  io  the  land 
that  gave  me  birth.  Every  where  men 
seek  to  deceive  us,  and  women  beguile  us. 
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Injustice  and  contradiction  pursue  us  in  all  «  last  sigh,  and  closing  those  eyes  that  were 
places  alike.  And,  alas!  how  often  does  shut  for  ever  from  the  light  of  dayl— 
the  traveller  find,  on  his  return,  those  for  This  last  reflection  is  euough  to  check  the 
ever  snatched  away  by  the  icy  hand  of 
death,  whom  he  had  ardently  desired  to 
have  embraced  once  more,  or  to  have  had 
the  pious  gratification  of  catching  their 


wanderer  in  his  ardent  pursuit  after  no- 
velty. 

Alfred. 


FUGITIVE  POETRY. 


Psyche  ;  or.  The  Soul. — 1  vol.  13mo. — 
Souter,  St  Paul  s  Church-yard. 
Though  this  poem  is  very  evidently  in 
imitation  of  Prior's  Alma*  or  the  Progress 
of  the  Mind,  it  has,  nevertheless,  some  ori- 
ginal touches,  and  is  not  wanting  iu  wit  j 
but  it  is  that  kind  of  wit  that  was  certaiuly 
more  calculated  to  please  the  taste  of  the 
century  before  the  last,  than  the  present : 
it  contains  a  vein  of  satire  more  adapted  to 
those  days,  and  less  relished  by  the  present 
age  ;  some  of  the  readers  of  which  period, 
we  are  assured,  will  be  puzzled  to  under- 
stand the  end  proposed  by  such  a  work. 

The  style  is  Hudibrastic,  and  while  it 
cannot  boast  the  laughable  poignancy  of 
Butler's  muse,  Psyche  excels  even  him  in 
the  doggrel  j  for  instance,  graeile  and 
mass  ill,  Synecphonesis  and  squeezes,  trim  in 
and  women — shocking !  we  might  put  up 
with  these  ill-sounding  numbers  from  a 
Butler ;  from  any  modern  poet  they  are 
inadmissible. 

The  dialogue  of  this  poem  on  the  soul,  is 
carried  on  between  Tom  and  Edward,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Prior  s  Alma  is,  be- 
tween Matthew  and  Richard;  Prior  says 
that  Alma 

"  Sits  cock-bone  on  ber  throne,  the  brain." 
And  also  that  from  thence 


•She  dispenses 


Her  sovereign  power  through  the  tenses !" 

Now  Edward,  in  Psyche,  «  begins  his 
doctrines  to  discuss" 

"Whether  the  soul  I*  fixed  across 
The  brain,  like  jockey  t  on  a  horse, 
Vending  her  spirits  to  and  fro, 
The  microcosm  man  to  know, 
A  ad  with  fidelity  import, 
What's  doing  at  the  heels  or  heart,"  ice.  lee. 

This  proof  is  sufficient  to  prove  what 
we  have  asserted  of  the  idea  of  the  poem 
being  taken  from  Prior's  Alma. 

No.  107—  Vol.  XVII. 


The  poem  is,  in  fact,  something  difficult 
to  analyze:  Edward  and  Thomas  talk 
much,  and  prove  but  little:  the  soul,  that 
subtle  essence,  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  be 
defined.  Edward  plays  on  words,  and 
asserts  that  Psyche,  or  the  soul,  is  the  state 
w hereunto  man,  by  chance,  is  thrust ;  and 
this  Tom  denies — arguments  follow  of 
course,  and  nice  distinctions,  yet  both  seem 
to  stray  from  the  point  in  question ;  and. 
unable  each  to  prove  what  each  asserts, 
they  scold  at  each  other. 

In  the  seventh  canto,  for  there  are  seven 
to  prove  nothing,  the  cousins  yield  to  each 
other  by  turns;  Thomas  remains  the  victor, 
though  it  is  not  very  easy  to  demonstrate 
which  is  in  the  right 

The  following  excellent  lines  in  the  In- 
vocation at  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
prove  the  author  capable  of  better  things:— 

*'  —For  ever  frigid  bo  this  heart, 

Ere  warm  of  joy  and  not  impart 

Some  pleasures,  mingled  e'en  with  core, 

Which  man  with  fellow-man  con  »hare. 

Amidst  the  eloquence  of  woe, 

Scarcely  the  tears  of  sorrow  show  : 

Or  showing,  tremble  in  the  eye, 

And  war  with  smiles  for  mastery  : 

Whilst  rolling  smoothly  down  the  cheek, 

A  two-fold  nature  they  bespeak  j 

As  tho'  indebted  for  their  birth 

To  misery  compressM  by  mirth. 
If  then  divided  sorrow  take 
Thehneof  joy,  and  griefs  forsake, 

What  brilliant  hues  it  joy  min>t  lend 
To  share  it— chare  it  with  a  friend. 
—And  if  Euphrosyne  my  pray'r 
Rejects  not— scatters  not  in  air, 
But  so  enables  me  to  speed, 
1  guin  as  my  reguerdon  meed ; 
Then,  Godden.  who  nplifted  bold 
Thine  instrument  of  buraub'd  gold, 
To  thee  I  turn  with  suppliant  face, 
To  thee  I  tarn  and  sue  for  grace. 
Let  patroness  no  tepid  fame 
Half  sink  and  half  sustain  my  name  : 
L 
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Oil  rank  me  not  with  thrai  who  boast 
A  semi- vivid  fame  at  most ; 
Reluctantly  dol'd  out— not  so  re- 
Scarce  g-rowinjj— «*ver  immature. 
At  when  debarr'd  of  ana  and  shower, 
The  bud  prophetic  of  the  flower 
Breaks  oil       promise  it  bestows— 
A  lasting  hud  thut  uever  blows. 
— Repute's  full  hlokaom  that  exhales 
Its  frograney  o'er  hill  and  vales  : 
Or  make  in)  portion,  or  allow 
My  name  to  rest  unknown— as  now." 

The  extract*  we  subjoin  will  serve  to  \ 
shew  the  wit  contained  in  this  poem,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  devoid  of  wit  j  the  follow- 
ing lines  are  meant,  no  doubt,  as  a  satire  on 
some  of  the  opinions  of  Lord  Monboddo 
relative  to  roan  :— 

'<  I  shall  not  round  all  nature  run, 
To  show  what  things  have  souls— what  none ; 
Or  how  acutely  Psyche  slides 
From  nnimuls  wiih  hoof*  aud  hides  ; 
And  tho'  it  puzzles  human  senses, 
Where  monkey  ends,  aud  man  commences, 
lnfulliliiy  to  ascertain  ; 
With  what  alacrity,  what  sane 
Discrimination,  she  escapes 
From  ourang-outangs  and  from  npes. 
Methinks  I  see  dame  Psyche  hover, 
(As  o'er  her  nest  the  female  plover,)  „ 
Monkey  or  marmoset  about 
Now  rare  with  hope,  now  dense  with  doubt  j 
Just  perforating  now  the  skin, 
To  taste  wbat  nature  dwells  within  ; 
Then  spreading  her  translucent  wings, 
To  seek  more  sympathetic  things, 
Behold  her  passing— not  alone, 
The  shnrd,  the  shingle,  and  the  stone, 
Disdainful — but  the  verduut  lawn, 
The  barnish'd  bird,  the  lamb  new-born, 
And  all  the  beings  that  reside 
On  earth,  in  ether,  or  the  tide  j 
And  wherefore — with  a  view  to  find 
The  very  thing  she  left  behind  ; 
Matter  adjusted  to  the  shape, 
Of  ourang-outangor  of  ape.** 

DISPUTES  CONCERNING  TUB  SOUL. 

*'  '  How  authors  after  muckle  doubt, 

If  men  were  with  souls  or  without; 

Did  every  adversaiy  bring, 

To  own  that  there  was  no  such  thing  : 

With  a  it,  and  humour  unabated, 

I  half  on  hour  ago  related ; 

But  1  would  grant,  with  your  permission, 

J  nit  to.  foreshorten  dismiuilion.1 

Quoth  Tom,  *  'twould  yield  me  more  delight, 

Would  yoo  foreclose  the  matter  quite  ; 

That  were  to  put  in  force  a  metaphor, 

Which  both  of  us  would  feel  the  better  for.*— 

Ned,  heedless  or  the  passing  joke, 

That  indefatigably  spoke  :— 


||  •  If  "  canker  Bolinghroke,"  Spinosa, 
And  many  others  we  suppose  err, 
W  ho  boldly  urge  (tbeir  sceptic  trim  in) 
That  men  hare  no  more  sonls  than  w  omen  ; 
It  still  can  never  be  denied, 
Thnt  they  who  take  the  other  side, 
At  best  are  driven  to  conclude, 
Man's  but  with  one  poor  soul  endued.*  ** 


MOD BRN  SormSTHV. 

"  *  You  prate  of  virtue  and  of  vice, 

Bat  some  philosophers,  less  nice, 

Can  proofs  irrefragable  bring, 

To  shew  that  there  is  no  such  thing. 

Theodoras  maintain'd  the  wise 

Might  steal,  and  drink,  and  scatter  lies  ; 

And  consequently  sober  rules 

W  ere  ouly  made  and  meant  for  fools.*  '* 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  room  for 
any  further  extracts  from  a  poem  that  it 
not  altogether  adapted  to  our  work :  wc 
do  not,  however,  scruple  to  declare,  that 
it  has  iu  it  a  satirical  kind  of  wit  which 
is  highly  appropriate  to  those  discussious 
too  frequently  made  use  of  by  mankind,  to 
prove  what  is,  in  effect,  beyond  their 


SONNET, 

Written  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen,  cn  the  tomb 

of  the  heart  of  Richard  Corur-de- Lion. 
Evening  !  delay  awhile  thy  hasty  flight, 

Nor  veil  the  holy  beam  that  lingers  yet 

Athwart  these  aisles,  where  many  a  sun  has  set 
For  many  an  age — in  hues  of  rainbow  light*— 
Glancing  on  tombs,  and  'scutcheons  of  the  dead, 

To  noble  and  ignoble  memories  reared. 

ho  \  yet  upon  the  heart  that  never  feared 
A  mortal  foe :  whom  ruthless  Paynims  tied 
Discomfited ;  1  see  thy  rays  expire— 

O  heart  invincible,  how  changed  art  thou  ! 

No  created  chieftaius  fear  thy  prowess  now- 
Forgotten  as  a  long  extinguished  fire- 
How  vain  is  glory,  thus  shall  ever  be 
The  end  of  human  pride,  the  dreams  of  vanity 1 


CLAREMONT. 
I    It  was  the  loveliest  evening  of  the  year ! 
'  My  chamber's  casement,  op'ning  to  the  west, 
Reveal'd,  in  light  subdued,  the  orb  of  day, 
Now  verging  to  repose.    I  ronrk'd  hU  slow 
Descent !   A  moment  more,  and  all  his  rays, 
In  all  their  splendour,  sunk  beneath  the  wave! 
Yet  shone  the  sky  with  many  n  glowing  tint 
Of  gold  and  purple,  glorious  to  the  eye, 
Yielding  fair  promise  of  the  coming  day. 
'Twaa  beautiful.    'Twos  soothing  to  the  soul 
Of  contemplation.    Long  did  I  gaze  and  muse, 


ably 


Tbe  painted  windows  m  this  catbedial  ars  kumAl- 
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And,  all  unconscious  of  th'  approach  of  night, 
Ador'd  the  God  of  Nature  in  bit  works. 


The  moon  bad  risen,  and,  with  milder  beam, 
Muni'd  the  arch  of  heaven.   Her  tender  light 
Diffus'd  a  soft  and  balmy  spell  around:— 
All  nature  slept  in  quietness  and  peace. 
How  tranquil,  bow  delightful  was  the  view  ! 
How  bright,  yet  how  serene,  the  firmament! 
See  bow  those  worlds  of  ligbt  purine  tbeir  course, 
la  trackless  radiance,  through  the  vast  ex  pause; 
Whaiipenking  silence,  what  mute  harmony, 
To  tooth,  to  charm,  to  elevate  the  soul ! 

Night's  orison  1  paid,  and  sank  to  rest. 
Sweet  were  my  dreams,  for  sweet  the  waking 
hour, 

And  sweet  the  gentle  close  of  day  had  been. 
RW  to  my  view,  in  fancy's  fairy  round, 
Claremont,  thy  woods  and  groves,  thy  lawns  and 
moon  ts, 

Thy  gay  parterres,  and  all  thy  rich  demesne! 
Tby  stately  mansion,  with  its  rising  fanes, 
The  seat  of  royal  worth,  and  wedded  lore— 
Of  Britain's  pride,  and  Britain's  fondest  hope- 
Stood  fall  before  my  eyes.   '1  was  Nat  lire's  time 
Of  mirtb,  ond  love,  and  warm  delight — the 
spring — 

When  ail  is  fresh  and  joyous  to  the  sense ; 
When  circnlates  the  blood  in  fuller  streams ; 
When  every  being  owns  a  livelier  thrill ! 
Blithe  was  the  note  that  burst  from  ev'ry  spray  ! 
Blithe  the  response  from  ev'ry  warbler  there! 
The  bounding  deer  sprang  frolic  o'er  the  plain  ; 
The  horse,  loud  neighing,  snuffM  the  breeze  of 
health. 

Joy'd  not  the  lovely  mistress  of  the  scene, 
As,  with  her  Lord,  she  sped  the  morning  walk, 
And  saw  that  all  was  happy  in  her  care  ? 
Joy'd  not  that  favour'd  youth,  as  on  his  nrm 
His  soul's  delight  in  wedded  rapture  bung  ? 
O  yes!  their  full  eyes  rais'd  to  Heaven  declar'd 
The  heart's  rich  feeling— nature's  purest  glow  ! 

Honour'd  in  age,  a  venerable  oak, 
The  forest's  stately  King,  rear'd  high  his  head, 
And  widely  spread  his  noble  branches  round. 
A  thousand  summers  might  have  thrown  their 
beams, 

A  thousand  winters  might  have  shed  their  snows, 
On  his  unbending  streugth  ;  but  firm  be  stood, 
As  though  unnumber'd  ages  yet  might  roll, 
And  leave  him  still,  rejoicing  in  bis  pride  !— 
Beneath  this  ancient  tree,  in  sweet  repose — 
The  heart's  lov'd  converse   sat  the  royal  pair, 
And  hail'd,  and  blessM,  its  dear  delightful  shade- 
Swift,  as  in  dreams  full  oft,  tbe  scene  was 
chang'd 

Summer's  overpowering  splendour  blaz'd around ; 
The  sun's  fierce  influence  checked  tbe  song  of 
love  ; 

And  nature  flogg'd  beneath  the  beat  intense. 
But  still,  dear  Claremont,  still  tby  groves  were 
green  'y 

And  still  the  princely  dwellers  happy  rov'd 


Amongst  thy  cool  retreats.   Thy  lordly  oak, 
In  fuller  verdure  cloth'd,  of  deeper  hue, 
Marking  the  season,  darker  umbrage  cast. 

Another  change  ;  and,  lo  !  autumnal  airs, 
And  ripen'd  fruits,  and  harvest's  jocund  train, 
And  golden  foliage,  shew  th'  advancing  *e*r. 
How  rich  tbe  scenery  glows  !    But,  ab,  it  tells 
Of  chilling  blasts,  and  wintry  hours  to  come  ! 

Claremont,  how  sweet  thy  rules  at  this  mild 
hour! 

How  sweet  heneath  tby  time-proud  oak  to  sit, 
When  nature's  minstrels  trill  the  evening  lay, 
And  sooth,  with  nnbought  melody,  the  soul ! 
O  euvied,  honour'd  pair  !  bow  swift  tbe  hours 
Of  bliss,  of  love,  of  bland  a  fleet  ion  fly  ! 
A  few  short  years,  aod  every  grace'nt  smile— 
Those  now  so  full  of  life,  and  bounding  health, 
And  young  ambition    all  sin  1 1  sink  in  deolh— 
Shall  moulder  in  thedarkuess  of  the  grave! 

While  moralising  thus,  a  sable  cloud, 
In  night's  deep  gloom  involv'd  the  peaceful 
scene, 

I  And  silenceu  every  minstrel  of  tbe  grove. 
Peal'd  the  electric  shock  u  pon  my  ear, 
And  all  the  vision  fled  !   Sodden,  I  'woke, 
And  heard  the  besting  rain  and  how  ling  wind, 
Assail  my  root'.    The  lightning  flash 'd  and  rolled 
The  distant  thunder  through  the  roneavr  dark, 
As  though  the  elemental  strife  would  rend 

I I  Earth's  fabric  to  the  centre  !    Where  was  now 

\<  The  promise  given— night's  golden  piomise— of 
h  A  lovely  day  ?    So  perish  oft  tbe  hopes 
Of  man,  and  all  his  tairest  prospects  fade ! 

At  length  the  storm  pas»'d  o'er  :  ngain  1  slept ; 
Again,  O,  Claiemoot,  I  beheld  thy  groves, 
That,  rich  in  autumn's  foliage  charm M  the  eye  : 


And  there,  beneath  the  houour'd  oak  were 
Each  loviug  and  helov'd,  the  gentle  pair. 
Her  head  reclining  on  her  Leopold's  breast, 
She  seem 'd  with  all  earth's  Imnpiuess  replete. 
Hope  suiil'd,  and  tender  expectation  beam'd, 
From  forth  her  speaking  eye    That  eye  met  his, 
And  both  expressive  shone,  in  bliss  supreme. 

Rapid  as  thought's  transition  hurst  the  storm  ! 

The  lurid  lightning  glar'd;  the  thunder  miled 

Darkness  and  desolation  roam'd  ubroad ; 

The  night-bird  srream'dj  the  troubled  watch- 
dog howl'd  ; 

And  shudd'ring  nature  groan'd  beneath  tbe 
shock  !  — 

Shelter'd  that  ancient  oak  the  princely  pair  ? 
Ah,  no!  I  saw  them  flee  !   The  lightning's  flash 
Disclosed  the  dire  event !    Heaven's  fiercest  bolt 
Hnd  struck  tbe  dear  belor'done  to  the  earth, 
And  all  that  erst  was  gen'rous,  kind,  and  good, 
And  all  that  erst  was  lovely,  breath'd  no  more! 

O,  dread  calamity  !    Unmeasured  woe  !— 
A  father's  joy,  in  all  its  pride  was  crush'd  ! 
A  husband's  hopes  were  wither'd  in  their  bloom  ! 
A  nation's  glory  blasted  by  tbe  shock  ! 
j  Claremont!  tby  walls  resounded  with  affright— 
1  One  shriek  of  agony,  and  all  was  mat* » 

L  S 
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Another  flash !— 1  saw  that  bononr'd  oak  : 
Thf  bolt  of  heaven  had  reft  hit  fairest  limb, 
And  hiuTd  the  beauteous  roin  o'er  the  plain. 
His  aged  trunk  was  all  tbat  now  remain'd  ; 
Branchless,  and  bare,  and  sbatter'd  to  the  stem. 

With  loneliness  and  derastation  crown'd, 
Winter,  in  deepest  horror,  reign'd  supreme.— 
In  anguish  1  awoke  and  slept  no  note. 

TO  SPRING. 

VftOM  A  VOLUM1  OF  DANISH  rOHTRV. 
Thy  beam  i  ar*1  sweet,  beloved  spring ! 

The  w  inter  shades  before  tbee  fly  ; 
The  bough  smiles  green,  the  young  birds  sing, 

The  cbainleat  current  glistens  by  j , 
Till  counties*  flowers,  like  stars,  illume 
The  deepening  vale  of  forest  gloom. 

Oh  !  welcome,  gentle  guest  from  high. 

Sent  to  cheer  onr  world  below, 
To  lighten  sorrow*  faded  eye, 

To  kindle  nature's  social  glow  : 
Oh!  be  is  o'er  his  fellows  blest, 
Who  feels  tbee  in  a  guiltless  breast. 

Trace  to  the  generous  heart  essaying 
Witb  deeds  of  love  to  win  our  praise! 

He  smiles,  the  spring  of  life  surveying, 
Nor  feels  her  cold  and  wintry  days: 

To  his  high  goal,  with  triumph  bright, 

The  calm  years  waft  him  in  their  flight. 

Thou  glorious  goal !  that  shin'stafar, 
And  seem'st  to  smile  us  on  our  way  ; 

Bright  is  the  hope  that  crowns oor  war, 
The  dawn. blush  of  eternal  day! 

There  shall  we 

And  mix  in  love  for  evermore. 


meet,  this  dark  world  o'er, 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 
LE  SOUHA1T. 

BY  MRS.  M'MULLAN. 

Did  that  soft  whisper  with  thy  true  feelings  im- 
part ? 

Did  it  spring  from  affection,  its  birth-place  the 
heart  ? 

Did  a  dream  of  delight  mix  with  fancy's  fond 

As  you  blest  the  mild  twilight,  and  gazed  on  the 
sky  > 

If  remembrauce  gives  bliss, 

*Tis  in  moments  like  this, 
When  the  shadows  of  noon-tide  decline; 

When  ere  gladdens  all, 

Oh!  think  of  Vanxhalf, 
And  the  heart  so  devotedly  Ihine! 

Did  the  wish, and  the  whisper,  unheeded  pass  by? 
No!  theylhrill'd  in  the  glance  of  a  lovely  bine 


They  warm'd  in  a  smile,  from  a  sweet  ruby  lip, 
That  Hebe  might  envy,  Apollo  would  sip  : 
For  where  melodies  breathe, 
Love  and  Beauty  will  wreathe 
The  rose-buds  of  bliss  round  the  song  ; 
The  Graces  will  meet 
In  Harmony's  seat, 
The  echoes  of  Joy  to  prolong. 

When  you  feast  on  the  vine,  and  the  lilies  admire, 
When  your  heart  gaily  dances  to  ltuly'slyre, 
When  the  hamlet  presents  the  bright  cbaplct  of 

j°y» 

From  the  mount  of  the  Swiss,  or  the  vules  of 
Savoy, 

Will  the  faithful  forget, 
Though  the  gay  coslanet 
Delight  in  the  land  of  the  Gaul, 
The  twilight,  the  sky, 
The  fond  wish,  the  soft  sigh, 
That  whisper'd  »<  Adieu  to  Vauxhall !" 

THE  ROSE. 
by  thb  iamb. 

Not  a  leaf  from  the  laurel,  a  branch  from  the 
palm, 

Not  the  lilac**  sweet  bloom,  nor  the  jessamine's 
balm, 

Not  that  bell  where  the  genii  of  raptures  repose, 
Half  so  valued,  so  dear,  ns  the  soft  blush  iu£ 

! 


Still  modestly  shunning  the  zephyr  of  spring, 
And  faithfully  waiting  the  loved  bulbul's  wi 
The  crimson-tipt  bod  ever  cautiously  blows, 
Nor  loses  the  blush  in  the  bloom  of  tbe  Rose ! 

Beloved  of  the  Muses !  thou  wreath  of  the  free  !• 
Uncloses  on  eye  not  delighting  in  thee  ? 
Throbs  bosom  so  cold,  as  ne'er  panted  to  press, 
Tbe  bud  that  can  sorace— the  Row:  thatcau  bless  ? 


A  SONG. 

BY  MR.  C.  HAMILTON. 

I  nbybb  will  forget  thee,  love, 
No,  never  will  forget  tbee  : 

So  sweet  the  hour  I  met  thee,  1 
So  sweet  the  hour  I  met 


And  oh  !  tbe  time  since  first  we  met ! 

So  rich  has  been  in  pleasure  j 
1  never,  dearest,  can  forget— 
F or  woman  was  my  treasure. 

Forget  tbee,  love,  1  never  will- 
Forget  thee  will  I  never— 
The  thoughts,  my  love,  of  tbee  shall  fill 
My  heart  with  lore  for  ever. 

P    •  Fide  the  armorial  bearings  of  Britain. 
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FASHIONS 

FOR 

MARCH,  1818. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FA6HION. 


ENGLISH. 

No.  1.— English  Winter  Carriage 
Costume. 
Round  dress  of  fine  cambric  muslin, 
superbly  embroidered  round  the.  border 
in  three  distinct  rows.  Pelisse  of  rich 
Tobine  silk  striped,  of  Christmas  holly- 
berry  colour  and  bright  grass  green,  trim- 
tned  round  the  collar,  cuffs,  aud  down  the 
front  with  very  broad  swansdown.  Cam- 
bridge hat  of  green  satin,  ornamented  with 
white  ribband,  edged  with  holly-berry  red, 
surmounted  by  a  very  full  plume  of  white 
ostrich  feathers.  Triple  ruff  of  fine  lace; 
holly-berry  velvet  ridicule,  with  clasp  and 
ornaments  of  gold.  Limerick  gloves,  and 
white  kid  half  boots. 

FRENCH. 

No.  2. — French  Carriage  Dress. 

Pelisse  of  celestial  blue  satin,  fastened 
down  the  front  with  Brandenbourgs  of 
polished  steel.  Toque  hat  of  spotted  blue 
velvet,  the  hat  part  crowned  with  a  plume 
of  white  ostrich  feathers;  the  cap  part  cou- 
fined  to  the  forehead  by  a  bandeau  of  po- 
lished steel,  with  an  elegant  tassel  of  the 
same  material  on  the  left  side.  Triple  raff 
of  fine  lace ;  lemou -coloured  slippers  of  kid 
leather,  aud  Norraau  gloves. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


FASHION  AND  DRESS. 

We  gave  last  month  a  general  outline  of 
what  would  be  the  most  prevailing  fashions 
when  a  gay  diversity  of  colours  would  take 
place  of  the  sable  garb  of  woe  ;  and  though 
the  solemn  season  of  Lent  still  causes  black 
to  be  a  very  prevalent  costume  at  the  Ora- 
torios, and  other  public  spectacles  yet  an 
infinite  diversity  of  coloured  ornaments, 
feathers,  flowers,  &c.  are  still  predominant  ; 
and  many  ladies  to  whose  complexions 


mourning  is  by  no  means  an  embellish- 
ment, are  seen  clothed  in  every  varied  tint 
that  issues  from  the  loom. 

In  addition  to  our  last  intelligence  we 
find,  for  the  out-door  costume,  nothing 
more  elegant  than  fine  Merino  cloth  pe- 
lisses for  walking,  of  a  Carmelite  brown, 
trimmed  with  a  very  broad  border  and 
facings  of  ermine.  For  the  carriage  rich 
Tobine  silks,  and  those  generally  striped 
of  different  colours,  are  reckoned  most  fa- 
shionable; while  spensers  of  brown  or 
black  velvet,  the  sleeves  elegantly  slashed 
with  satin,  are  in  much  favour  either  for 
the  carriage  or  the  promenade.  For  the 
latter,  velvet  bonnets  edged  with  fine  blond, 
and  surmounted  b\  a  very  full  plume  of 
drooping  ostrich  feathers,  or  those  of  fine 
straw  with  winter  flowers  in  full  groups 
are  amongst  the  unique  articles  worn  as 
coverings  for  the  head  by  all  who  compose 
the  higher  classes.  Amongst  these  flowers 
is  the  exact  semblance  of  a  very  rare  exotic 
from  the  East,  called  the  tiger  lily  ;  it  is  of 
a  very  beautiful  Oriental  red,  the  cup 
spotted  exactly  similar  to  a  tiger's  skin 
with  yellow  and  black,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  ascends  the  resemblance  of  a  tigers 
tongue.  The  first  of  these  beautiful  flowers 
we  saw  was  at  Mrs  Thomas's,  Wellington- 
House;  to  whose  taste  we  are  indebted 
this  month  for  our  English  Carriage  Cos- 
tume. 

For  deshabille,  and  home  parties,  poplins 
and  coloured  bombazeens  still  maintain 
their  pre-eminence:  the  former  are  trim- 
med half  way  up  the  skirt  with  serpentine 
rows  of  puckered  satin  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  poplin  ;  the  bombnzeeus  are  chiefly 
trimmed  with  velvet  (generally,  black), 
or  with  fringe,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  wearer.  Sarsuets  richly  sprigged  are 
much  worn  at  dinner  aud  evening  parties; 
and  for  ball  dresses  nothing  is  in  higher 
estimation  than  a  frock  of  plain  Chinese 
gauze,  the  border  of  which  is  very  broad, 
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FASHIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 


and  formed  of  embossed  satin  and  chenille 
in  various  devices;  thin  superb  article  is 
worn  over  a  blur  or  pink  satin  slip. 

The  present  reason  being  propitious  to 
the  light-footed  votaries  of  Terpsichore, 
render*  invention  busy  in  versatile  elegan- 
cies for  the  ball-room,  auother  dress  for 


and  unbecoming  state,  but  the  crowns  are 
much  lower  than  formerly :  the  matt  lals 
of  which  they  are  made  are  chiefly  or 
striped  or  figured  .satiu,  velvet,  or  black 
straw;  the  latter  do  not  much  predomi- 
nate. 

Uudress  cornettes  continue  to  be  made  of 


dancing  has  come  under  our  cognizance,  I  fine  muslin  embroidered  and  Mechlin  lace  ; 

and  is  equally  admired  and  adopted  as  that  they  are  reckoned  most  appropriate  and 

described  above;  that  is,  a  frock  of  crape  genteel  when  bound  simply  round  with  a 

over  white  satin,  bordered  by  a  rouleau  of  satin  ribband,  of  which  is  formed  a  bow  on 

croj>e  and  rose-coloured  satiu  entwined,  the  left  side,  and  another  placed  rather 

aud  above  is  placed  a  trimming  of  full  backward  on  the  summit  of  the  crown, 

blown  roses:  a  short  Swiss  corsage  ele-  Turbans  and  toques  of  crape  and  white 

gantly  marks  out  the  shape,  which  corsage  satin  continue,  .is  usual,  in  favour  amongst 

is  of  rose- colour,  trimmed  and  ornameuted  the  most  matronly  ;  but  the  chief  favourite 

with  white  silk  cordon.    Clear  muslin  is  for  evening  parties,  aud  for  the  private  box 

also  much  used  in  the  fabrication  of  ball  at  the  Opera,  is  a  white  satiu  dress  hat, 

dresses,  ornameuted  with  white  satin  and  placed  backward,  and  the  heaviness  of  the 

rose  buds.   The  hair  enriched  by  a  chaplet  satin  taken  off  by  a  mixture  of  blond  and 

of  flowers,  and  a  sprig  of  myrtle  in  flower  net;  this  becoming  headdress,  suitable 

placed  in  front  of  the  bust  as  a  bouquet,  almost  to  any  age,  is  crowned  with  a  su- 

finishes  the  dress.    It  is  needless  to  observe  perb  and  lofty  plume  of  white  featners. 

that  this  last  simple  attire  should  only  be  The  hair  is  now  dressed  in  a  manner  that 
worn  by  very  young  ladies.                     j  elevates  it  very  much  on  the  summit  of  the 

Before  we  dismiss  the  article  of  robes,  head;  where  it  is  formed  in  rich  curls  or 

we  beg  to  offer  to  the  notice  of  our  fair  hollow  plaits ;  it  appears  heavy,  and  is  far 

readers  the  klizabetb  negligie  for  breakfast  from  becomiiig,  especially  as  some  young 

costume.    It  is  made  of  the  finest  Bengal  ladies  bring  their  wreaths,  or  chaplets, 

muslin,  and  is  profusely  trimmed  with  fine  very  low  over  the  forehead,  destroying 

Mechlin  lace;  the  sleeves  are  loose,  but  not  thereby  its  beauty,  aud  reudering  the  vis- 

immoderately  large  ;  they  draw  tight  round  age  broad  and  short:  those  who  do  not 

the  wrist,  from  whence  proceeds  a  Chinese  adopt  this  fashion,  yet  bring  a  bandeau  of 

point,  descending  nearly  to  the  knuckles,  their  own  hair  across  the  forehead  j  this  is 

This  dress,  which  is  finished  in  the  Sultana  better,  as  it  sets  off  its  natural  fairness, 

style,  is  only  partially  high,  and  its  toute  while  the  other  totally  conceals  it    In  un- 

ensemble  forms  the  most  beautiful  deshabille  dress,  the  hair  is  worn  more  in  the  Madoua 

we  have  seen  for  some  time  :  the  mob,  or  style,  except  that  over  each  ear  a  few  ring* 

morning  comet  te  worn  with  it,  is  lined  with  lets  are  displayed;  here  they  are  useless 

pale  blue  sarsuet,  and  is  encircled  with  a  ornaments,  which  can  neither  add  beauty 

wreath  of  single  blue  hyacinths.  nor  grace  to  the  features :  we  rather  recom- 

Amongst  the  most  favourite  head-dresses  mend  the  medium  adopted  by  the  fashionist 

for  evening,  is  the  Denmark  cap;  it  is  of  real  taste,  who,  while  it  does  not  militate 

formed  of  fine  lace,  white  and  ruby-coloured  entirely  against  the  prevailing  mode,  is  best 

satin ;  the  summit  is  ornamented  by  satiu  calculated  to  set  off  her  natural  attractions. 


in  points,  and  on  the  left  side  is  placed  a 
full  bouquet  of  winter  flowers,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  red  ranunculus  witli  its 


The  favourite  articles  in  jewellery  are 
pearls,  topazes,  and  emeralds ;  the  newest 
broaches  are  formed  like  an  arrow,  the 


shaggy  leaf.    Feathers  are,  however,  much    shafts  and  feathers  are  of  gold,  curiously 
more  predominant  ornaments  than  flowers;    wrought ;  in  the  midst  of  which  runs  a  Hue 
and  very  few  of  the  latter  are  worn  except  I  of  rubies  or  emeralds  closely  set:  amber 
those  peculiar  to  the  wintry  season  or  very  !  ornaments  are  again  much  in  favour, 
early  spring,  such  as  the  ranunculus,  cro-  j    The  most  prevalent  colours  are  holly* 


cus,  snow-drop,  fitc.  aud  the  single  hya-  berry  red,  rose-colour,  blue,  geranium,  and 
cinth.  The  bonnets  continue  iu  their  large  grass-green. 
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,       n»   MONTH  I.  V  COMPKWDIUM  OF  roBBIOM 
COSTUME. 

By  a  Parisian  Correspondent, 

COSTUME  OF  PARIS. 
My  last  accounts  presented  you  with  a 
versatility  which  Paris  never  boasted  of 
before  since  the  re-establishment  of  her 
present  monarchy,  and  amidst  a  court 
famed  for  its  quiet  and  etiquette  :  notwith. 
standing  the  varied  tints,  and  changeful 
forms  iu  which  Fashion  then  presented  her- 
self,  1  have  to  prove  to  you  this  month  that 
talents  for  invention  are  by  no  means 


The  carriage  costume  that  accompanies 
this  letter  is  as  novel  as  it  is  gay,  and  bears 
oo  it  the  true  stamp  of  Gallic  finery :  this 
finery  is,  however,  becoming  to  the  French 
ladies;  to  an  Englishwoman  it  gives  the 
fitter  of  a  theatrical  kind  of  dress,  but 
there  is  something  about  the  countenance 
and  touts  ensemble  of  a  lively  Frenchwoman 
which,  when  arrayed  in  such  attire,  give 
to  her  a  strong  national  feature. 

For  the  promenade  nothing  is  reckoned 
more  elegant  than  a  pelisse  of  fine  Merino 
doth,  of  a  dark  laurel  green,  with  broad 
facings  down  the  front  of  purple  satin,  or  a 
black  velvet  spenser  over  a  white  dress, 
trimmed  round  the  border  with  innumer- 
able row*  of  puckered  muslin  d-U-bouillonc  • 
over  the  spenser  is  tied  a  silk  eautotr,  or  elw 
a  half  handkerchief,  the  ground  of  which 
is  white,  with  an  elegant  border  of  black 
flowers.   The  changes  in  our  hats  since 
last  month  are  as  follows:— 

In  general  they  are  worn  turned  up  in 
front,  and  are,  when  for  the  public  walks, 
surmounted  by  a  plume  of  marabout  fea- 
thers, which  are  made  to  leau  on  one  side, 
like  those  of  the  bird  of  paradise  plume. 
Bonnets  of  white  *«tin  are  also  very  preva- 
lent, when  the  belle  of  fashion  seeks  to  cou- 
ceal  her  face  to  excite  interest  anJcuriosity ; 
these  bonnets  have  a  quilling  of  blond  at 
the  edge.    For  the  retired  promenade  many 
of  the  Parisian  ladies  flap  their  hats  before, 
in  tbe  manner  thry  were  worn  about  two 
years  ago  in  England:  but  the  French 
belles  place  the  hat  very  much  on  one  side, 
and  tbe  border  of  a  small  cap  appears  un- 
derneath.  Two  large  bows  of  satin  rib- 


baud  form  a  favourite  ornament  on  the  hats 
of  the  present  day}  and  the  bow  appears 
fastened  in  the  middle  by  a  gold  broach  : 
the  outside  quilling  of  blond  is  not  placed 
at  the  edge  of  the  hat,  but  is  now  made  to 
wave  in  a  serpentine  manner  near  tbe  edge. 

Morning  dresses  are  of  fine  India  muslin, 
lined  with  coloured  sarsnet  of  a  pale  and 
delicate  colour;  they  fasten  down  the  front 
imperceptibly  on  the  inside,  are  made  only 
partially  high,  and  are  finished  at  tlie  bor- 
der by  a  narrow  flounce  of  embroidered 
muslin,  and  ujichu,  trimmed  with  one  frill 
of  lace,  is  worn  underneath  the  dress,  and 
falls  over  the  bust  as  a  trimming. 

Dresses  for  dinner  parties  are  generally 
of  figured  white  sarsnet,  with  a  eanerim 
body  of  coloured  velvet,  and  are  made  with 
short  sleeves  of  coloured  sarsnet  For 
evening  visits  and  full  dress,  nothing  is  so 
much  admired  as  a  frock  of  very  rich 
flowered  gauze  over  satin,  with  a  corsage  of 
white  satin ;  the  frock  trimmed  round  the 
border  with  five  flounces  in  waves,  each 
flounce  headed  by  a  rouleau  of  Burgundiau 
red  satin. 

The  newest  ball  dress  is  composed  of 
a  frock  of  tulle  over  a  rose-coloured  slip  of 
satin,  and  a  body  formed  of  little  rouleaux 
of  white  and  rose-coloured  satin;  and 
which  are  puckered  together,  and  puffed 
out  in  the  Buffo*  style,  in  a  manner  the 
most  ingenious  that  can  be  conceived:  short 
aleeves  to  correspond,  made  in  the  same 
manner,  are  caught  up  by  rosettes  of  satin. 
The  border  of  the  frock  is  ornamented  by 
three  rows  of  rose-coloured  satin,  and  is 
drawn  up  by  a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers. 

A  new  kind  of  head-dress,  forming  at 
once  a  cornette  and  a  little  hat,  has  lately 
made  its  appearance;  the  cornette  is  of 
white  satin  and  blond,  the  hat  part  of  black 
velvet.  Morning  comettes  are  chiefly  of 
fine  muslin  richly  embroidered. 

Dress  hats  of  white  satin  are  very  general 
at  evening  parties,  and  at  tbe  Opera;  they 
have  very  narrow  brims,  which  are  trim- 
med with  ribbands  fluted,  or  in  cockle- 
shell. :  a  kind  of  turban  in  plaits  is  laid 
round  the  crown,  with  loops  of  gold  cordon 
•nd  small  buttons  of  the  same.  Cornetu,  of 
tulle,  in  tbe  form  of  the  Mary  Stuart  ca  p,  are 
much  in  vogue;  and  all  kinds  of  comettes  are 
chiefly  made  of  tulle,  except  for  the  dejeune\ 
and  are  richly  trimmed  with  blond,  and 
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ornamented  with  roulemux  of  white  satin  French  hoop  completed  their  dress.  The 
in  points.  married  ladies  wore  a  dress,  the  large 

The  favourite  colours  are  dark  laurel    plaits  of  which  descended  from  between  * 
green,  Burgundian  red,  celestial  blue,  and    the  shoulders,  and  this  dress  was  called  a 
Carmelite.  Saeque;  the  young  ladies  wore  robe- coats, 

Trinket  ornaments  consist  chiefly  of  silver  as  they  were  called,  which  were  a  kind  of 
elegantly  wrought,  and  polished  steel*  slips  that  had  an  ornament  of  doubled  silk, 

m  I  rewmbling  the  robe,  depending  from  each 

shoulder,  and  these  were  called  hanging 
sleeves.  A  lady  of  quality,  at  that  period, 
writing  to  her  friend,  says  in  one  of  her 
letters,  *'  I  do  not  feel  at  home  in  my  own 
house  without  an  apron  ;  nor  can  I  eudure 

a  hoop,  that  would  overturn  aM  the  chairs 

tume;  which  consists  of  a  short  frock,  with    and  BtQoh  in  njtkttLn 

long  sleeves  of  very  fine  wh.te  calico,;     ^  the  greate«t  absurdity  at  that  time, 

and  which  had  long  continued,  was  the 


DRESS  OF  THE  CEYLONESE  LADIES. 
Thougu  the  dress  of  these  females  is  but 
little  regarded  amidst  the  domestic  circle 
of  home,  yet  few  women  display  more 
taste  when  attired  in  their 'out-door  cos- 


worked  in  flowers  and  branches  of  coloured 

embroidery.   They  ornament  their  wrists  ~f  £ ^Vd^rent  figure.; 

and  the  following  may  be  relied  on 


very  authentic 


with  silver  bracelets,  as  likewise  their 
ancles  and  toes  with  rings  of  the  same  i 
metal.  Necklaces  of  beads  and  silver,  of 
the  most  curious  workmanship,  adorn 
their  throats,  and  hang  in  rows  down  to 
the  bust.  Gems  set  in  silver  or  gold,  .and 
beautifully  engraven,  hang  in  rich  pendants 
from  their  ears.    Their  hair  is  profusely  °n     ,    „       ^  y«ir  loSS,  and 

........      .,    -  r    .      •  I  which  was  actually  a  well  known  fact  at 


This  curious  circumstance  is  related  by 
Sir  Kenehn  Digby,  on  the  custom  of  placin 


anointed  with  the  oil  of  the  cocoa  nut,  and 
is  combed  back  from  their  face,  flowing  j. 
gracefully  down  their  backs:  but  as  it  is 
reckoned  a  great  ornament  to  have  a  very 
thick  head  of  hair,  they  wear  artificial 
tresses,  fastened  to  a  plate  of  silver  or  gold, 
which  they  mingle  with  part  of  their  own, 
and  tie  it  up  in  a  knot  on  the  back  part  of 
the  head.  A  scarf,  of  striped  or  flowered 
silk,  is  generally  thrown,  in  easy  and  grace- 
ful drapery,  over  their  shoulders  :  and  their 
waists  are  confined  by  two  silver  girdles, 
with  silver  plates  handsomely  engraven  : 
these  girdles  are  made  to  hang  down  on 
each  side,  one  crossing  the  other  behind. 


REMARKS 

ON  THE  PROGRESSIVE 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  FASHION  AND 
DRESS. 

In  the  year  1741  the  English  ladies  wore 
their  hair  cut  very  short,  curled,  and  pow- 
dered, after  the  fashion  then  adopted  in 
France,  Their  stays  were  very  stuff,  long 
waisted,  and  very  ill  shaped: 


the  English  court  at  that  period. 

A  lady,  who  was  a  near  relation  to  Sir 
Kenelm,  and  grandaughter  to  Count 
Arundel,  paid  him  a  visit.  She  was  then 
\  in  all  the  pride  of  beaut}*,  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  heighten  by  artificial  embel- 
lishments, and  was  particularly  nice  in  her 
:  patches,  to  which  ornament,  or  rather  dis- 
figurement, Sir  Kenelm  had  an  unconquer- 
able aversion.  The  lady  being  pregnant, 
he  said  to  her,  *  Have  you  no  apprehension 
that  your  child  may  be  born  with  half, 
moons  upon  its  face,  or,  rather,  that  all  the 
black  which  you  bear  up  and  down  in 
small  portious,  may  assemble  in  one,  and 
appear  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead  ?"— 
This  remonstrance  occasioned  her  leaving 
off  the  custom  of  patching  ;  but  his  words 
made  such  an  impression  on  heritnagi nation, 
that  the  daughter  she  soon  afterwards  pro- 
duced, was  born  with  a  black  spot,  as  large 
as  a  crown  piece,  in  the  middle  of  her 
forehead. 

Marcus. 
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MONTHLY  MISCELLANY; 

INCLUDING  VARIETIES  CRITICAL,  LITERARY,  AND  HISTORICAL. 


THE  THEATRES. 

KING'S  THEATRE. 
The  favourite  comic  opera,  La  Molinara, 
by  PacaieHo,  ha*  been  represented  at  this 
Theatre  :  it  is  one  of  his  best  productions, 
but  was  not  known  m  this  country  be- 
fore last  season,  when  it  gave  to  the  public 
the  first  favourable  impression  of  the  merit  j, 
of  Ambrogetti,  who  appeared  in  Don  Rot-  I 


We  owe  to  La 
pular  English  songs  •  La  RachtUina  is  the 
original  of  "  Whither  my  love,"  Sec.  and 
AW  cor  piu  non  mi  sen  to,  of  "  Hope  told  a 
flattering  tale." 

The  opera  was  succeeded  by  a  new  bal- 
let,  founded  on  the  story  of  Ads  mid  Gala- 
tea.  The  chief  object  seems  to  be  to  per* 
suade  the  audience  that  the  parties  are  in 
lore;  for  not  only  does  Cupid,  in  the  in. 
stance  of  the  Giaut  Polyp  fa  m<u,  and  both 
the  lovers,  apply  his  dart  with  anatomical 
exactness  to  the  pulsation  on  the  left  side, 
but  they  are  made  to  inscribe  tender  sen- 
tences ojt  the  rocks,  **  J  adore  Gaiatke," 
**  T aime  Aris,"  and  the  process  occupies 
two-thirds  of  the  piece.  Tlie  ballet  ends 
happily,  Aeu  baring  been  felled  with  a 
rock  of  cork,  is  restored  to  life  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Neptune. 


DRITR  Y.LANE. 
A  new  melo-drama  has  been  produced  at 
this  Theatre,  intitled  The  Turret  Clock. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Portugal :  and  the 
daughter  of  a  Portuguese  Grandee,  to  avoid 
a  disagreeable  suitor,  resolves  to  elope  with 
an  English  officer,  who  has  beett  her  lover 
uo known  to  her  father.    The  signal  for 
their  elopement  is  the  striking  of  the  Turret 
Clock ;  and  the  scheme  having  been  over- 
heard by  robbers,  they  contrive  to  carry 
otf  the  lady  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and 
then  to  turn  her  adrift  iu  the  forest.  Habit- 
ed in  male  attire,  she  arrives  at  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  and,  by  a  whimsical  law, 
is  made  chief  magistrate.   As  her  lover  is 
in  search  of  her  he  kills  a  robber  on  whom 
he  had  discovered  part  of  her  jewels,  and 
be  h  taken  before  his  mistresH  to  be  tried 
JV«.  107.— Vol.  XVLL 


for  the  murder.  The  denotement  then  is 
brought  about,  aud  may  be  easily  guessed 
at. 

The  Jiride  of  Ahydos,  from  Lord  Byron's 
well  known  poem,  has  been  produced  at 
this  Theatre,  aud  the  play  is  better  thau 
we  could  have  expected  from  the  abridge- 
ment of  the  poem.   Tlte  father  of  Selttn, 
whom  Giaffar  murdered  in  the  poem,  is 
brought  to  life  in  the  play;  aud  Osman 
Bey,  the  intended  husband  of  Zuleikm,  n 
introduced  as  an  active  character.  Hassan, 
a  .slave,  and  Abdullah,  under  the  name  of 
Mirza,  who  are  supposed  to  have  perished 
by  Giajjfar*  dagger,  meet  Selim  in  the  ca- 
vern ou  the  sea  shore,  and  iuform  him  of 
his  birth.    Mirza  further  adds,  that  by  the 
Sultan's  orders  he  is  to  attack  the  usurper's 
castle  with  a  band  of  faithful  troops  that 
night.   Selim  seeks  Zuleika  in  the  garden, 
and,  while  relating  to  her  his  history,  is 
discovered  aud  seized,  but  at  the  inter- 
cession of  his  mistress  spared,  though  made 
a  prisoner,  by  the  Bashaw.   Hassan  re- 
leases him.   This  poem,  which  has  been 
confounded  with  the  Corsair,  is,  however, 
widely  different.   Seiim  is  no  Corsair,  but 
the  nccepted  lover  of  Zuleika.   There  is  a 
character  brought  in  atteuding  the  mar- 
riage feast  as  a  dervi&e;  aud  in  the  play 
Selim  and  Zuleika  arc  united.    We  think 
it  was  a  pity  to  alter  the  beautiful  poem  of 
Lord  Byron,  which  had  in  itself  every  inci- 
dent to  produce  theatrical  effect. 


COVE  NT-GARDEN. 
The  only  novelty  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 
that  has  been  lately  produced  at  this 
Theatre,  is  Fazio,  a  tragedy,  by  a  Mr.  Mill- 
man  ;  of  which  we  gave  a  very  full  account 
in  our  last  Number,  under  the  head  of  Bath 
Theatricals. 

AMERICAN  THEATRICALS. 
Theatre  ot  New  York.— This  Theatre 
is  uearly  equal  to  that  of  Philadelphia ;  in 
tragedy  perhaps  superior,  for  they  have 
M  rs.  Barnes,  w  ho  is  considered  the  best 
tragic  actress  now  in  this  country,  and 
superior  to  any  who  has  appeared  on  our 
M 
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boards  since  the  death  of  the  admired  and 
miK'h  lamented  Mrs.  Merry.  Mr.  Cooper 
is  the  best  tragedian  in  this  country ;  how- 
ever, he  is  not  attached  to  any  particular 
company  at  present,  but  (days  a  certain 
number  of  nights  at  each  Theatre  between 
Charleston  and  Boston.  His  last  engage- 
ments were  at  Baltimore  and  Norfolk, 
where,  to  crowded  houses,  he  played  all  his 
best  characters. 

The  Boston  company  is  under  excellent 
arrangements,  and  is  conducted  extremely 
well  by  Messrs.  Powell,  Dickson,  and  Duff. 
Though  not  equal,  in  general,  to  the  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  companies,  yet  there 
are  considerable  talent  in  the  corps.  There 
is  a  young  gentleman  engaged  at  this 
Theatre,  late  from  Liverpool,  who  is  a  very 
brilliant  star  in  our  theatrical  hemisphere ; 
it  is  Mr.  Frederic  Brown;  he  is  a  great 
favourite,  and  is  much  admired  both  in 
tragedy  and  comedy.  His  talents  are  va- 
rious; in  comedy  he  is  interesting  and  na- 
tural— in  tragedy  he  is  energetic,  chaste, 
and  judicious. 

In  describing  the  various  talents  of  the 
different  theatrical  coq  s  in  this  country,  I 
Khali  commence  with  Philadelphia,  as  the 
first,  and  so  proceed  according  to  the  stand- 
ing of  each. 

Philadelphia  Theatre  (Chesnut- 
strcet).— This  Theatre  is  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Wood. 
Mr  Wood  is  the  principal  performer  in 
the  higher  walks  of  tragedy  and  comedy; 
in  the  latter  he  is  unrivalled  in  thiscountry, 
and  perhaps  not  surpassed  in  any  other ;  in 
tragedy,  however,  he  is  not  so  successful, 
although  iu  many  tragic  characters  he  is 
highly  respectable.  )u  all  parts  of  high 
comedy  he  is  excellent. — Next  to  Mr. 
Wood  is  Mr.  Barrett,  a  young  gentleman 
of  considerable  talents ;  he  performs  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy.— Mr.  Warren,  iu 
serious  and  turbulent  old  men,  is  very  ex- 
cellent, and  in  Falstaff  he  has  no  compe- 
titor.— In  comic  characters,  and  testy  old 
men,  Mr.  Jefferson  stands  unrivalled  in  this 
country  ;  his  Don  Lewis,  in  the  Fop's  For- 
turn*,  is  a  masterly  piece  of  acting — Mr. 
Francis,  iu  testy  old  men,  is  also  very  good, 
and  possesses  considerable  talent  iu  that 
line.— Mr.  Stewart,  in  first-rate  vocal 
parts,  is  an  acquisition  to  the  Opera  de- 
partment.—Mr.  Burke,  in  Yorkshire  cha- 


racters and  countrymeu,  is  a  most  useful 
and  deserving  actor.  There  are  many 
others  whose  talents  are  various,  and  whose 
performances  are  respectable. 

Mrs.  Wood  is  the  principal  actress  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy ;  but,  like  her  hus- 
band, her  forte  is  comedy.  In  Lady  Townlyp 
I  Aid  if  Teazle,  and  such  characters,  where 
elegance,  fashion,  and  brilliant  deportment 
are  required,  she  is  admirable. — Mrs.  Burke, 
in  genteel  comedy,  is  excellent;  but  in 
opera  she  stands  unrivalled  here.  Her 
voice  is  clear,  sweet,  of  great  compass,  and 
capable  of  the  greatest  modulation  ;  she  is 
greatly  admired. — Mrs.  Anderson  (late  Miss 
Jefferson),  in  light  airy  characters,  is  very 
successful.  There  are  a  number  of  others 
attached  to  this  company  who,  in  many 
parts  of  the  dramalis  persona  of  this  corps, 
occupy  a  resectable  standing. 

New  York  Theatre  (Park).— Stephen 
Price,  Esq.  manager,  Mr.  Simpson  acting 
manager.  Mr.  Simpson  is  the  principal  of 
this  company  in  comedy  and  tragedy,  and 
in  both  of  which  he  is  very  respectable. — 
Mr.  Robertson,  however,  takes  the  princi- 
pal tragic  parts,  and  in  general  acquits  him- 
self very  satisfactorily. — Mr.  Pritchard,  in 
Irish  characters  and  serious  old  men,  and 
iu  some  parts  of  genteel  comedy,  is  very 
respectable ;  he  also  appears  some  times  in 
tragic  parts. — Mr.  Hilson,  in  low  broad 
comedy,  is  very  excelleut,  and  has  many 
admirers. 

Dramaticl?  Americanus. 
(To  be  continued.) 

FRENCH  THEATRICALS. 

Theatre  Feydeal.— Friar  Philips 
Geese,  an  Operetta — The  story  of  this  piece 
is  knowu  almost  to  every  one,  and  is  liter- 
ally as  follows  : — 

A  certain  King  had  a  son  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  years  with- 
out beholding  the  light  of  day,  or  indeed 
any  other  kind  of  light.  The  physicians 
having  declared  that  he  would  become 
blind  unless  such  a  precaution  was  taken. 
The  time  of  this  forced  darkness  being  at 
an  end,  they  caused  various  objects  to  pass 
in  review  before  the  Prince,  to  whom  they 
named  them,  one  after  the  other.  When 
first  the  youth  cast  his  eyes  on  women,  he 
eagerly  asked  what  they  were  called  ?— 
"They  are,"  replied  the  nomenclator,  "devils. 
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who  lead  only  to  rain,  and  it  is  dangerous 
even  to  come  near  them."— Notwithstand 


9! 


in: 


g,  however,  this  prohibition,  when  the 
King  asked  his  son  what  were  the  objects 

of  sight  that  he  most  admired  ?  44  Oh  f 

exclaimed  the  Prince,  «  those  devils  that 
lead  mankind  to  ruin,  nothing  I  have  seen 
appeared  half  so  charming!" 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  tale  writ- 
ten by  a  Dominician  friar,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  changed  the  devils  into  geese, 
and  the  King's  sou  into  a  young  monk. 
Boccace  also  relates  the  same  adventures  of 
a  hermit  and  these  geese. 

From  the  above  tale,  however,  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  Feydeau  have  presented  the 
public  with  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
operetta,  which  promises  to  be  eminently 
successful. 

Theatre  du  Vaudeville,— Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Seventeen;    or,  A  Liviug 
Calendar. — The  Vaudeville  has  represented 
this  Calendar  under  the  form  of  a  voting 
female,  who  seems  mightily  in  love'  with 
herself  i  but  the  public  do  not  seem  to  re- 
gard her  with  quite  so  partial  an  eye. 
There  only  remains  left  of  her  short  reign 
one  garland  of  flowers;  but,  perhaps,  the 
allegory  would  have  been  misplaced  if  she 
had  been  given  *  crown  0f  thorns though 
it  might  have  been  more  to  the  pur  pose. 
However  that  may  be,  this  annual  lady 
dispatches  Zephgrus  and  Acguilon  through 
the  night  of  ages  j  and  Actjitilon,  as  presi- 
dent over  the  winds,  causes  rain  or  fair 
weather,  and  these  are  represented  as  his 
prime  ministers.    She  appears  constantly 
followed  by  a  faithful  Weathercock,  that  she 
always  consults,  and  which  is  continually 
turning.    Each  month  is  seen  following  in 
succession,  preceded  by  freezing  January  : 
they  mention  every  thing  they  have  per- 
formed, and  this  detail  is  both  prolix  and 
trifling  j  February  enters,  leading  in  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau,  con6ned  in  small  edi- 
tions; between  them  is  a  hackney  coach- 
man, whose  language,  unfortunately,  is  as 


ever,  more  happy,  and  made  amends  for 
the  rest.  May,  June,  July,  and  Auorut, 
•poke  only  of  the  horses  of  Franconi,"  the 
voyage  of  Talma  and  of  Mademoiselle 
Georges  to  London.  There  were  many 
spirited  witticisms  uttered  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  some  charming  couplets  were 
introduced. 

At  ten  o'clock  Madame  Eighteen  Hun- 
dred and  Seventeen  bkls  the  audience  adieu ; 
and  the  first  evening  of  representation  it 
did  not  appear  much  to  regret  her.  She 
did  not  take  Miss  Weathercock  along  with 
her,  but  left  her  to  those  people  who  were 
without  guide  or 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
review  op  new  publications. 

Tlie  Soldier  of  Venezuela.  Egerton. 
Without  analyzing  a  work  which,  by 
il  s  interest,  elegance  of  language,  and  beauty 
of  style,  promises  to  be  very  popular,  we 
present  our  readers  with  the  following  ex- 
tracts, confident  that  they  will  agree  with 
us  that  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  style 
aud  merit  of  a  work  which  we  venture  to 
prououuee  above  all  criticism  :  


^    *    J  '  — "~ 

refined  as  theirs.  Whatever  might  be  the 
faults  of  these  two  great  writers,  it  was  in- 
delicate to  bring  them  on  the  French  stage 
in  so  degraded  a  manner.  March  appeared 
under  the  form  of  a  warrior,  and  seemed 
to  promise  something  more  interesting; 
but  it  only  exposed  the  scandalous  battles 
among  critic*  in  the  pit.   April  was,  bow- 


"Music!  who  should  be  thy  eulogist?  The 
liappy  and  the  wretched,  the  prosperous  and  the 
unfortunate,  the  «>ld  mid  the  youug,  the  ,., !,  and 
ihe  poor— thy  bliufol  effects  exteud  to  all  the 
human  race,  whatever  be  their  ru..k,  station,  and 
decree.    The  infant,  disturbed  by  feeling  «f 
which  it  neither  kuows  the  cause  nor  can  ex  urns 
the  effect,  is  solaced  by  the  simple  builnd  wurbled 
|  in  sympathy  with  its  woe.     t  he  mn»t  untaught 
!  exhibit  the  nerve  of  m.  I„dy,  so  beneficently  dis- 
[  pensed,  by  attempts  to  furm  some  inshiimeuts 
l  however  rudely  fashioned,  that  may  prolong  the 
j  sounds  iii  nuisou  with  the  soul.    Like  every 
emanation  fruui  tlic  original  source  of  creation, 
it  litis  peculiar  votanes  iu  every  measure  ot  per- 
fection, from  the  simple  strum  carolled  by  the 
peasant  boy,  to  the  heaven -borrowed  modulations 
of  Brabum  and  Catalani 

"  The  iabarmoutous  note  from  the  Indiau  hat, 
the  melodious  song  in  the  plains  oi  Italy,  the  gra! 
tificatioii  afforded  lo  the  imperial  ear  and  to  the 
herdsmau's  rustic  taste,  the  animating  echoes  of 
a  Lull- room,  and  the  joyiul  celebration  of  the 
gathered  harvest,  the  sublimity  «f  Haudel,  tbe 
feeling  of  Mozart,  the  simplicity  and  sweetness 
of  Stevenson — ull  have  Ibeir  origin  in  the  same 
exquisitely-toned  nerve  tb»t  accommodates  its 
power  to  soothe  the  bosom  of  affliction,  io  aid  tbe 
expression  of  joy,  to  modulate  the  lament  over 
the  hero's  bier,  and  to  swell  the  choral  anthem 
of  praise." 

Ms 
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The  miod  accustomed  to  expand  ilt  desires 
to  the  good  of  others,  to  rejoice  iu  the  prosperity 
of  kindred,  and  to  be  happy  only  in  their  wel- 
fare, cannot  easily  contract  itself  to  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  solitude.  It  adheres  to  the  remem- 
brance of  "hose  who  shared  while  they  formed  iu 

gratification  ;  and  the  being  who  lives  to  mourn 

over  the  tomb  of  all  who  were  deur  in  youth,  is 

doomed  to  sea  i  eh  in  vuin  for  the  glittering  pro- 
mises of  joy:  he  wanders  desolate  through  the 

crowded  city  ;  in  the  voice  of  mirth  bears  no  en- 
livening sound,  nor  in  the  adornments  of  taste 

can  discover  the  enjoyments  of  sense.   To  such 

withered  bosoms  should  fate,  or  chance,  n  store 

one  that  can,  in  any  degree,  supply  the  void  so 

coldly  felt,  so  lumentabh  deploied,  one  ihut  rno 

sympathize  yet  not  recal  ihc  sense  of  woe,  who 

can  present  the  rose  deprived  of  a  thorn,  teach 

the  lorn  mind  to  forget  itself  and  mingle  in  the 

pursuits  of  another,  and  touch  that  chord  with 

bliss  whose  lone*  hnd  long  been  silent — then  the 

trembling  heat  I  revivifies,  becomes  conscious  of 

the  treasure  it  bus  discovered,  enters  once  more 

into  the  interests  of  participation,  and  is  no 

longer  u  self-condemned  exile  from  the  sympa- 
thies and  teuderness  of  reciprocal  goodofficts. , 

As  a  light  on  the  dreary  waste  is  hailed  by  the  u  stated;  and  we  are  informed  of  wbat  many 


who  have  much  leisure  at  home,  and 
are  desirous  of  employing  it  in  the  investi- 
gation of  nature,  and  are  desirous  also  of 
forming  a  private  museum,  or  cabinet,  of 
natural  curiosities,  such  will  find  it  equally 
useful  and  valuable. 

The  first  article  laid  down  ia  the  care 
which  should  be  essentially  observed  iu 
taking  off  the  skins  of  birds,  while  the 
method  is  scientifically  and  easily  related  , 
and  which,  by  strictly  attending  to,  will  aid 
the  operator  in  keeping  the  feathers  clean, 
and  preserving  thetu  iu  all  their  native 
beauty.  The  stnfiiug  and  other  process 
to  be  observed,  are  given  with  equal  care 
and  ingenuity. 

When  Mr.  Bullock  comes  to  treat  of 
fishes,  he  directs,  in  a  clear,  concise,  and 
easy  manner,  how  to  spread  the  fins,  cut 
the  gills,  &c. 

The  nets  for  taking  insects,  and  the  man* 
ner  of  laying  down  butterflies,  are  next 


solitury  midnight  traveller,  so  the  being  who 
bas  long  wunderrd  in  the  labyrinths  of  hopeless 
sorrow,  blesses  the  friendly  voice  of  an  heaven- 
born  consoler,  who  will  approach  the  lonely 
dwelling,  onintimidated  by  the  aspect  of  adver- 
sity." 

A  concise  and  easy  Method  of  Preserving 
Subjects  of  Natural  History.  By  W 
Bullock,  F.  L.  S.  1  vol.  12mo.  Lack- 
ington  and  Co. 

Mr.  Bullock's  Museum,  in  Piccadilly, 
has  long  been  an  object  of  delight  and  in- 
terest to  the  lover  of  nature's  wonderful 
productions;  the  admirable  classification 
of  every  subject  in  the  animal  world,  and 
the  preservation  of  colour  and  plumage  in 
the  feathered  tribe,  excite  feelings  unknown 
before  in  those  who  love  to  dwell  ou  lh> 
stupendous  and  marvellous  works  01 
creation. 

Persons  who  visit  remote  regions  are 
anxious  to  be  acquainted  with  the  means 
of  preserving,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  dif- 
ferent objei-ts  of  nature's  works,  especial)', 
those  which  differ  materially  from  those  of 
our  own  climate;  aud  this  diversity  is  more 
to  be  found  iu  birds  aud  fi»hes  than  iu  the 
quadrupeds  aud  of  the  preservation  of  the 
winged  aud  finny  tribe,  this  useful  little 
work  particularly  treats.  To  the  traveller 
it  is  particularly  addressed,  but  those 


are  ignorant  of,  iu  his  treating  on  the  sub- 
ject of  beetles,  that  if  not  put  into  separate 
boxes,  they  will  destroy  each  other  Wc 
are  also  informed  by  this  experienced  na- 
turalist, that  all  shells  are  the  fiuest  and 
most  beautiful  that  are  taken  with  live  fish 
in  them.  Plants  and  seeds  Mr.  Bullock 
preserves  after  the  maimer  of  that  ingenious 
naturalist,  Sir  Joseph  Bauks. 

To  give  our  readers  any  extracts  from  a 
work  which  we  ardently  recommend  them 
to  purchase,  would  be  useless;  it  beiug  in 
itself  a  regular  system  on  one  subject, 
which,  though  extremely  well  written,  can* 
not  by  mutilation  afford  any  peculiar  inter- 
est to  the  general  reader. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Alfred ;  or,  A  Kingdom  Regained.  Adorned 
with  Cuts.  A  Romance.  Iu  2  vols.  Paris. 

The  title  of  this  work  promises  much : 
to  describe  the  first  character  iu  the  world 
iu  the  most  trying  situation,  that  of  virtue 
combating  against  misfortune,  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  interesting,  iu  the  bauds  of  an 
able  writer. 

Alfred  had  received  from  nature  a  soul 
of  a  superior  kind:  his  tuiud  was  great, 
and  he  was  endowed  with  courage,  grace, 
aud  beauty  ;  he  had  every  perfection  which 
constitutes  a  hero  of  roiaauce,  every  quali- 
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ficatioo  requisite fi»r-a  great  King,  and  what ,.    Such  a  subject  can  scarce 

that  can  a4oru    thiag  to  the  mtre  imagination  of  a  romance 


is  yet  better,  every  virtue 
a  private  citizen.   At  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  having  heard  a  Saxon  poem  recited 
of  which  bis  mother  was  very  fond,  he  im- 
mediately gave  up  his  childish  sports,  and 
applied  himself  to  those  profound  studies 
which  afterwards  occupied  all  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  close  of  his  life.    Driven  from 
his  kingdom  by  the  Danes  who  then  ra-  ] 
vaged  England,  he  never  lost  sight  of  hope, 
and  never  did  he  shew  himself  so  truly 
great  as  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes. 
History  informs  us  that  under  the  disguise 
of  a  simple  husbandman,  wandering  from 
one  county  to  another,  he  laboured  inces- 
santly to  deliver  England  from  her  enemies. 
At  length  he  beheld  the  bright  beams  of 
the  day  of  victory;  and  the  better  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  minstrel, 
and  penetrated  into  their  camp.   The  bar- 
barians thronged  around  him,  while  he 
charmed  them  by  the  sweetness  of  his  voice 
and  led  their  senses  captive  by  the  superio- 
rity of  bis  skill  in  music.    An  eye  witness 
of  the  divisions  amongst  their  troops,  and 
their  total  want  of  discipline,  he  made  a 
vow  of  delivering  his  country,  and  he  kept 
the  oath  he  made.    A  mild  aud  magnani- 
mous cooqueror,  he  wished  not  to  impose 
any  other  laws  on  the  conquered  than 
commanding  them  to  embrace  that  religion 
whose  chief  attribute  is  forgiveness.  From 
that  period  he  gave  himself  up  to  his 
people,  of  whom  he  was  at  ouce  the  father, 
the  preceptor,  aud  the  judge.    We  behold 
him,  during  the  dark  age  of  iguorauce, 
establishing  public  education,  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  university 
of  Oxford.   The  sea  became  covered  with 
ships,  temples  to  the  God  of  Truth  were 
erected,  and  new  laws  added  to  the  power 
of  the  people,  and  insured  at  the  same 
time  that  of  the  sovereign.   He  was  the 
first  poet  of  the  age  iu  which  he  lived; 
aud  victories  more  brilliant  than  those  he 
achieved,  have  made  us  almost  forget  that 
he  regained  his  throne  by  conquest ;  but 
his  glory  has  lived  through  every  reign ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  that  renown  which 
a  thousand  succeeding  warriors  have  gain- 
ed since  his  time,  Alfred  has  still  been 
cited  as  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever 
i tigncd  ia  England. 


writer.   Here  truth  carries  with  it  sll  the 
interest  of  fiction.   The  heroic  festival  of 
the  Danes;  their  marvellous  mythology; 
those  indefatigable  warriors,  who  made  it 
their  boast  never  to  have  slept  under  the 
roof  of  a  house,  nor  drank  their  beer  beside 
a  file;  those  Kings,  who  married  shepherd- 
esses, and  died  in  singing  the  song  of  their 
country ;  the  spectacle  of  those  people  who 
discovered  America  five  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Columbus;  whose  victories 
caused  C  harlemagne,  as  he  was  dying,  to 
shed  tears;  aud  who  conquered  and  kid 
waste,  almost  at  the  same  time,  France* 
England,  Italy,  and  Greece:  such  is  the 
romantic  picture,  and  yet  a  trne  one*  that 
the  author  had  to  oppose  to  the  rising  ci- 
vilization of  England,  aud  to  the  truly 
heroic  virtues  of  Alfred.   The  incidents 
that  the  writer  has  chosen  are  well  put  to- 
gether, and  add  much  to  the  romantic 
interest  of  the  work.   In  his  short  Preface 
he  tells  his  readers,  that  he  M  did  not  pre- 
tend to  write  an  historical  romance,  but  to 
trace  out  a  romance  on  some  principal  fact 
recorded  in  history."   We  confess  we  do 
not  perfectly  comprehend  the  nicety  of  this 
distinction.   Perhaps  it  was  only  a  delicate 
manner  of  making  us  understand,  without 
wounding  the  feeliugs  of  any  individual, 
that  he  was  not  publishing  one  of  those 
fashiouable  works,  in  which  our  great 
Kings  are  depicted  as  being  the  prey  of  all 
!  the  minor  passions ;  perhaps,  also,  he  wish- 
ed to  shun  the  term  of  historical  on  lib 
title  page,  that  he  might  not  put  a  lash  into 
the  hand  of  the  critic. 

In  his  romance  of  Alfred  we  certainly 
find  the  hero  rather  of  too  feeble  a  cha- 
racter :  the  author  wished  to  please  the 
ladies,  and  therefore  he  could  not  paiut  a 
hero  without  some  amiable  weaknesses ; 
and  he  has  rendered  this  favourite  of  wis- 
dom, recorded  as  such  by  all  historians,  as 
much  in  love  as  a  madman  ••  in  a  word,  his 
life  of  Alfred,  is  the  life  of  a  lover. 

Alfred  loses  bis  kiugdom  in  trying  to 
save  his  mistress:  be  hazards  his  throne, 
his  people,  his  friends,  his  lite,  to  the  mere 
satisfaction  of  beholding  her  for  one  single 
momeut.  Descriptions,  festivals,  combats, 
funeral  ceremonies,  a  thief  reformed  into 
an  honest  man,  in  order  to  establish  his 
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owu  fortune  (which  is  daily  seen  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  the  world),  the  criminal 
punished  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  as 
we  may  behold  every  week  at  the  theatre: 
such  are  the  wonderful  incidents  with  which 
this  romance  is  replete,  not  to  speak  of  a 
few  historical  anachronisms :  notwithstand- 
ing these  faults,  there  are  many  highly  in- 
teresting  situations  scattered  through  the 
work,  and  which  compensate,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  its  errors.  But  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  anachronisms  is  unpar- 
donable :  how  was  it  that  Edwy,  King  of 
England,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  0-51,  \ 
was  able,  as  be  related  his  adventures,  to 
make  a  quotation  from  Dante,  who  was 
not  born  till  the  year  ?  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  monarch  was,  at  least, 
gifted  with  uncommon  prescience ! 


Partridges's  almanacks,  that  old  gentleman 
j  roundly  asserted,  that  he  was  living  at  the 
very  time  when  Bickcrstaff  published  an 
account  of  his  death 

DETACHED  THOUGHTS. 
Religion  is  a  commerce  established  be- 
tween God  and  man,  wherein  grace  is  cm- 
ployed  on  the  part  of  God,  and  worship 
|i  by  mankind. 

The  best  means  of  calming  the  troubles 
of  the  mind,  is  to  fight  against  the  object 
that  caused  them. 

Adversity  proves  to  us  the  value  of  our 
!  dearest  friends. 

Women,  though  by  nature  timid,  are 
always  ardent  admirer*  of  valour  in  men  : 
a  renowned  warrior  will  gain  more  favour 
from  them  than  the  most  assiduous  of  their 
lovers,  if  he  is  a  mere  sighing  swain. 

The  certainty  of  being  beloved,  is  a  bless- 
ing a  sovereign  seldom  kuows.  Even  the 
esteem  he  creates,  wheu  it  discovers  itself, 
is  ofteu  tniscoustrued  into  ambitious  aud  in- 
terested views. 

Mankind  are  often  deceived  by  prudence: 
and  the  fault  lies  not  iu  prudence  or  man- 


WOKKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

In  the  press,  and  will  speedily  be  pub- 
lished, Astarte,  a  bieiliau  taie,  by  the  au-  ] 
thor  of  Melancholy  Hours. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  poem,  in 
two  parts,  entitled  Harvest ;  illustrated  by 
an  engraving.    To  which  will  be  added,  a 
few  other  poetical  pieces,  by  Charlotte    kiud ;  for  prudence  has  against  her  the  un 
Caroline  Richardson.  1  certainty  of  what  is  to  come,  while  the 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  will  shortly    passions  of  mau kind,  more  strong,  and  more 

publish,  Antonio,  a  tale,  with  other  poems,    adroit  than  she  is,  are  the  sole  springs  by 

chiefly  writteu  in  Malta,  during  the  iuter-    which  man  is  actuated. 

esting  period  of  the  plague  in  that  island.  ^ 

To  singularity  of  circumstance  and  eha-  j  MIrT.nil  ,_v  rt„  UIT„  .„ 

 .         ■  ...      ..,.„  .    ,  jj  MUTABILITY  OF  HUMAN  GREATNESS. 

racter,  this  work  will  be  found  to  add  much 

variety  of  composition.  '     In  t,,e  year  ,504'  the  master  of  t,,e  ce- 

Early  in  March  will  appear,  in  octavo, '  ^monies  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second  ranked 
the  first  volume  of  a  complete  translation  '  the  P<mers  of  EuroPe  **  fo,,ows 


of  Ovid's  Epistles,  by  E.  D.  Baynes,  Esq. 
A  faithful  version  of  these  elegant  and  em- 
passioned  epistles,  has  long  been  a  de- 
sideratum in  the  literary  world. 


ALMANACK  MAKERS. 
Francis  Moore  has,  according  to  his 
owu  confessiou,  amused  and  terrified  man- 
kind with  his  prophesies  and  hieroglyphics 
for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
years.  John  Partridge  has  been  dead  and 
buried  more  than  once,  if  all  the  printed 
accounts  of  him  may  be  believed.  Vincent 
Wing,  the  maker  of  our  sheet  almanacks, 
who  was  born  in  l6l9>  was  said  to  have 
been  living  in  the  year  1775.   In  one  of 


1  Germany 
9  Rome 

3  France 

4  Spain 

r»  An- agon 

6  Portugal 

7  England 

8  Sicily 

9  Scotland 

10  Hungary 

11  Navarre 
IS  Cyprus 


13  Bohemia 

14  Poland 

15  Denmark 

16  Venetian  Republic 

17  Brittany 
is  Burgundy 
19  Bavaria 

90  Brandenburg 
31  Saxony 
28  Anuria 
H3  Savoy 
iU  Florence 


Since  this  memorable  period,  what  i» 
now  the  proud  imperial  city  of  Rome, 
whose  frown  spread  terror  and  dismay 
throughout  the  civilized  world  ?  Scarcely 
a  speck  in  the  scale  of  nations.  The  same 
question  may  be  asked  with  regard  to  a 
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majority  of  the  kingdoms  and  principalities 
which  at  that  period  shone  with  splendour 
in  the  political  constellation :  and  which 
have  since  bid  «  farewell,  a  long  farewell" 
to  all  their  greatness.  Neither  Russia  nor 
Prussia  appears  upon  the  list ;  they  were 
at  that  time  of  too  little  consequence  to 
ime  a  rank  among  civilized  society. 


WALTHAM  FOREST. 
Lines  written  on  seeing  the  following 
jen  d esprit  in  a  handbill  posted  up  in 
Plaistow,  as  a  u  Caution''  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  supporting  the  intended  inclosurc 
of  Hainault  or  Waltham  Forest,  viz. — 

"  The  fault  is  great  in  mnn  or  woman, 
"  U  bo  steals  a  goose  from  off  a  common  ; 
"  But  what  can  plead  that  man's  excuse, 


**  VVho  steals  a  common  from  a 


£oo*e  ?  !'* 


Does  he,  who  teems  to  plead  a  goose's  canse, 
Not  rend,  or  not  believe,  his  Maker's  laws  ? 
Who  says—"  Set  not  thy  heart  on  worldly  pelf, 
But  lore  thy  neighbour  as  thou  lov'st  thyself." 
Or  may  we  gather  from  this  smart  t-xense, 
He'd  ston  e  his  fellow-creatures  while  he  feed*  a 
goose  ! 

THE  PEARL. 
The  production  of  the  pearl  is  one  of 
those  mysterious  operations  of  nature  which 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  unveil.    The  Arabs,  with  whom  the 
pearl  was  an  article  of  great  traffic,  enter- 
tained a  notion,  which  they  had  from  the 
Brahmins,  that  when  it  rained,  the  animal 
rose  to  the  surface  to  catch  the  drops  which 
turned  into  pearls.    By  some  of  the  natives 
they  are  considered  to  be  formed  of  certain 
mineral  substances,  carried  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  which  is  opposite  to  them ;  by 
others,  they  are  supposed  to  be  formed  from 
dew-drops  in  connection  with  sun-beams, 
which  was  pretty  nearly  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  natural- 
tats  of  Europe.    Some  have  thought  them 
to  be  an  accretion  within  the  body  of  the 
animal  of  the  superabundant  matter  which 
coats  over  the  inside  of  the  shell,  called 
mother  of  pearl,  and  to  which  it  is  very 
common  to  find  little  knobs  adhering,  pre- 
cisely like  pearls,  but  not  of  clear  water. 
Others  again,  among  whom  is  Reaumur, 
consider  them  as  the  effect  of  disease  or 
injun,  like  bezoars  and  other  stones  found 
in  various  animals,  pearls  being  generally 
composed  of  amellie,  or  coats,  formed  round 


a  foreign  nucleus.    In  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  would  appear  that  the 
people  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  Red 
Sea,  were  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
forcing  certain  shell  fish  to  produce  pearls, 
as  the  Chinese,  at  present,  do  the  Mytiltu 
Cifffncus,  the  swan  muscle,  by  throwing 
into  the  shell,  when  it  opens,  five  or  six 
minute  mother  of  pearl  beads,  strung  on  a 
thread.   In  the  course  of  a  year  these  are 
found  covered  with  a  pearly  crust,  which 
perfectly  resembles  the  real  pearl.   It  i 
supposed  that  if  sharp  pointed  wires  be 
thrust  through  the  shells  of  certain  species 
of  muscles  and  oysters,  the  animal  protects 
itself  from  being  injured  and  galled,  by 
throwing  off*  a  substance  which  coats  them 
over  with  little  round  knobs,  resembling 
pearls.   Beckman  tells  us  that  **  Liunseiis 
once  showed  him,  among  his  collection  of 
,  shells,  a  small  box  filled  with  pearls,  and 
.  "id—*  Hot  nnionis  confeci  artificio  meo  ; 
sunt  tantnm  quinqne  annorum,  et  tamen  tarn 
magnt:   They  were  deposited,"  the  Pro- 
fessor adds,  «  near  the  Maja  Margmritifera, 
from  which  most  of  the  Swedish  pearls 
are  procured ;  the  son,  who  was  not,  how- 
ever, acquainted  with  his  father's  secret, 
said  the  experiments  were  made  only  on 
this  kind  of  muscle,  though  Linmeus  him- 
self assured  me,  that  they  would  succeed 
j  on  all  kinds."    Dr.  Stover,  in  his  Life  of 
j  Linnaut,  informs  us  that  the  manuscript 
containing  this  valuable  secret  is  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Smith,  President  to 
the  Linnean  Society  in  London.    We  do 
[\  not  believe  that  this  gentleman  has  yet 
enriched  himself  by  a  forced  breed  of  pearls. 
,  The  information  of  the  real  pearl  is  still, 
we  suspect,  a  profound  mystery,  and  the 
wisest  of  us  must  be  content,  after  all,  to 
say,  with  Hu*sau  the  Mahomedan  tra- 
veller, u  that  God  alone  knoweth  how  this 
matter  is." 


BIRTHS. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Denne,of  Kenningtop- 
lane,  of  a  son. 

At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Edward  Cbetham,  C.  B.  of  H.  M.S.  Leander, 
of  a  son. 

MARRIED. 
By  special  license,  at  Lambeth  Palace,  by  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Clive,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Po wis,  to  Jjidj  Lucy  Graham,  third 
daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montrose. 
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At  St.  George's  the  Martyr,  Qaee n's  sqnare, 
Jaaiee  Sadler,  Esq  ofWeyhill  nud  Fort  Morrt. 
ton  plantation*  in  Jamaica,  to  Miw  Kibblcwhite, 
of  Liridinrd,  near  Woottnu  Bnssett,  aiatrr  tooue 
of  the  Representatives  returned  for  that  borough. 

DIED. 

At  Bently  Priory,  *<tnnmore,  John  James  Ha- 
milton., the  Mrat  Noble  the  Marqirs  of  Ahercorn. 
So  anxious  wu  bis  Lordship  to  present  the  »nx- 
ietiom.  of  hi*  friends,  that  b«  forbade  the  domestics 
ever  alluding  to  bis  illneu  in  th«  slightest  way. 
To  prevent  the  parade  of  physicians  attending 
him  at  his  country  teat,  he  constantly  came  to 
town  to  meet  them  in  Stratford- place,  three  limes 
a  week.  The  fatal  complaint  existed  in  the 
stomach,  said  to  he  attended  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  lirer;  he  suffered  much  previous  to  his 
demise.  The  Marchioness  aod  Lady  Maria  Ha- 
milton, his  daughter,  were  present.  He  was  in 
his  fed  year. 

At  the  house  of  a  lady  in  Wioi pole-street  {Mrs. 
Thackeray),  whom  he  was  attending  in  child- 
birth, Sir  Richard  Croft,  Bart,  the  celebrated 
accoucheur.  Tho  circumstance  attending  the 
fate  of  this  gentleman  produced  no  ordinary 
sensation,  as  it  was  known  that  ever  since  the 
fuml  termination  of  the  accouchement  of  ti  e  ami- 
able Princess  Charlotte,  Sir  Richnrd  had  labour, 
ed  under  the  most  severe  mental  affliction.  The 
unfortunate  circumstance  preyed  upon  his  mind, 
and  his  friends  had  long  observed  symptoms  of 
uneasiness  that  nlurmed  them,  and  which,  pro- 
bably, prepared  them  for  the  event  that  has  hap- 
pened. The  inquest  was  taken  at  the  house, 
No.  86,  in  Wim pole-street,  belore  Thomas  Stir- 
ling, Esq.  and  a  Jury  of  neighbours.  Sir  Rich- 
ard had  been  called  in  to  attend  the  accouchement 
of  Mrs.  Thackeray,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thackeray.  The  lady's  labour  was  tedious, 
and  her  situation  became  so  critical,  that  Sir 
Richard  wished  to  have  further  medical  advice 
and  assistance.  Another  gentleman  having 
been  called  in,  it  was  their  joint  opinion  that 
the  result  would  prove  fatal.  Thb  desperate 
aspect  of  the  case  was  observed  to  have  thrown 
Sir  Richard  into  great  agitation.  An  apart- 
ment in  the  floor  above  that  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Thackeray,  was  appointed  for  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Richard.  In  this  chamber  there 
were  two  pistols.  He  retired  to  rest  about  twelve 
o'clock  ;  about  one  o'clock  Dr.  Thackeray  heard 
a  noise  apparently  proceeding  from  the  room  oc- 
cupied by  Dr.  Croft,  and  sent  a  female  servant 
to  ascertain  the  cause ;  she  returned,  saying  she 
found  the  Doctor  in  bed,  and  conoeived  him  to 
be  asleep.  A  short  time  after  a  similar  noise  was 
heard ;  and  on  going  in  to  his  apartment  n  t>  boo  ic- 
ing spectacle  presented  itself.  The  body  of  the 
Doctor  was  lying  on  the  bed  shockingly  mangled, 
both  pistols  were  discharged,  and  the  bead  of  the 


unfortunate  gentleman  was  literally  Mown  to 
pieces. — The  Jnry  returned  ft  verdict  finding  that 
the  deceased  had  destroyed  himself  while  in  a  fit 

of  temporary  derangement. 

At  the  house  of  her  sister,  Miss  Cation,  in 
Wimpole-stieet,  Mrs.  Thackeray,  who  was  a 
patient  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Croft.  The  child  is 
perfectly  welt. 

Suddenly,  nt  his  seat,  Ainplhill-pnrk,  Bedford- 
shire, the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age.  Besides  the  Earldom  of  Upper  Os- 
sory (an  Irish  peerage),  which  had  been  for  many 
years  in  the  family  of  Fitzpatriek,  he  was  a 
Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  title  of 
Boron  Upper  Ossory,  of  Ampthill.  His  Lord- 
ship had  previoaly  represented  the  canity  of 
Bedford  many  years  in  the  British  Parliament, 
and  had  loug  hefd  the  important  trust  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Custoo  Rotalorum  of  the  same 
county.  He  married  io  March,  1769,  the  Hon. 
Ann  Liddel,  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Ravens- 
worth,  and  repudiated  Dnehesa  of  Grafton,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Ladies  Aan  and 
Gertrude  Fitapatrick.  His  Lordship  was  elder 
brother  to  the  late  General  Fitzpatriek,  M.  P. 
who,  had  he  survived,  would  have  inherited  the 
Peerages,  which  are  now,  we  believe,  become 
extinct.  The  late  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory  was 
maternal  uncle  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
and  of  Lord  Holland,  sisters  of  the  noble  Earl 
hnving  married  the  fathers  of  these  two  noblemen 
respectively. 

At  their  Grace's  seat,  Bel  voir  Castle,  the  infant 
son  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland. 

At  his  h  ottse  in  Bedford-square,  of  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  in  the»78th  year  of  his  age,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fraser,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.  and  one  of  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity- house.  Sir  William 
was,  at  the  moment  of  his  decease,  inquiring  of 
his  servant  the  cause  of  a  smoke  in  the  bouse, 
when  be  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  instantly  expired. 
The  previous  day  he  had  been  at  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's levee  in  good  health.  He  married  his 
lady  whenjf/ty-MJ-,  by  whom  he  had  twtntf -tight 
children,  seienieen  of  whom  are  living,  three 
sons  and  fourteen  daughters.  Two  of  the  ladies 
were  lately  married. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  Hanwell,  of  Chancery-lane.— 
He  went  on  a  visit  of  condolence  to  a  fri«nd  at 
Newingtoa  Butts,  and  on  his  return,  in  passing 
the  Magdalen  Asylum,  io  Bl  ickfriar's-ruad,  he 
dropped  down,  and  iustantly  expired. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  John  Dawson,  at  bis  house  in 
Crown-court,  Trinity-lane,  late  of  Chester,  in 
his  30th  year.  He  was  in  perfect  health  the  clay 
before  his  death,  and  ate  a  hearty  dinner. 

At  hishonsein  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  Sir  Claude 
Champion  de  Crepigny,  Bart.  Receiver-General 
of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  Director  of  the  South- 
Sea  House,  fee. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

From  the  elegant  and  pleasing  publication,  entitled  A  Walk  throughS  witzerland,  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  the  Author's  permission  of  giving  a  few  interesting  extracts  in  our  next  Number. 

A  n  outline  of,  mid  extracts  from,  the  popular  Novel  of  Rob  Royt  in  our  nest. 

The  interesting  and  moral  tale  entitled  Delusion,  shall  be  reviewed,  if  possible,  in  our  next  Num-  • 
ber. 

A  Cruise  on  the  Continent  will  be  reviewed  a>  early  as  possible.  The  new  year  brought  with  it 
somany  modern  publications  for  our  notice,  tltat  we  arc  compelled,  against  our  wish,  to  put  off 
several  for  a  few  months  longer.  * 

The  review  of  a  new  and  beautiful  Poem  this  month  prevents  us  inserting  any  original  commu- 
nications.   T/ie  Age  of  Happiness  has  been  received,  and  shall  appear  in  oar  next  Number. 
The  Lines  addressed  To  the  Rose,  shall  also  meet  with  prompt  insertion. 

V\  e  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  reject  the  lines  from  Juliana  to  an  absent  friend,  being  only  inter- 
esting to  one  object, and  not  sufficiently  poetical  for  La  Belle  Assembles.  We  hope  the  fair 
Author  has  a  duplicate  of  those  lines  j  as,  after  keeping  them  near  three  months,  we  were  obliged, 
thtm     *tttD*lit  of  tbe  un*»0,e»°«ne  perfume  with  which  the  poper  was  impregnated,  to  destroy 

Astartcb**  been  received,  and  shall  meet  with  attention  as  early  as  possible. 
Tbe  revisal  of  some  new  Music  sent  as  must  be  deferred  till  next  month. 


London:  Printed  by  and  for  JohsT  Bell,  Proprietor  of  this  Magazine,  and  of  the  Weskiy 

Mcsbergir,  Clare-Court,  Dr  try- Lone. 
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dumber  <3)ne  $unt>te&  anti  C?tg6n 


MRS.  GARRICK. 


Tub  name  of  Gar  rick  it  yet  venerated 
even  by  those  who  only  listen  to  his  praises 
from  the  Hps  of  their  pareuts;  though  there 
are  many  of  the  present  generation  that  well 
recollect  powers  almost  unrivalled,  and 
ever  inimitable.  The  interest  attached  to 
the  object  of  our  present  sketch  seems 
heightened  by  her  being  the  daughter-in- 
law  of  George  Garrick,  Esq.  a  younger 
brother  of  the  immortal  David.  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick has,  however,  sufficient  merit  in  herself 
to  lay  claim  to  the  admiration  of  the  public. 
She  commenced  her  theatrical  career  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  for  her  father's  i 
benefit,  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  then  the  prin-  j 
cipal  singer  at  Sadler's  Wells ;  and  that 
part  of  a  crowded  audience  who  were  \ 
competent  j ud ges  of  harmony*  pronounced 
her  voice  to  be  of  great  promise.  The 
following  winter  Mr.  Harris,  proprietor  of 
the  Theatre  Royal  Covent-Garden,  offered 
Mr.Gray  those  terms  for  th ree  seasons  which 
be  accepted;  and  Miss  Gray  made  her 


of  her  fatally.  Unavoidable  circumstances 
attending  Mr.  Garrick's  affairs,  conJpHled 
her,  however,  in  the  year  1809*  to  resume 
her  theatrical  avocations  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Macready,  theu  manager  of  the 
Manchester  Theatre.  It  is  but  justice  to 
this  gentleman  to  say,  that  he  has  ever  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  in  forwarding 
the  talents  of  his  performers;  but  his  un- 
dertaking being  subverted,  obliged  Mrs. 
Garrick  to  accept  of  very  handsome  and 
liberal  offers  made  her  by  the  manager  of 
the  Liverpool  Theatre;  she  remained  there 
during  two  seasons,  at  which  period  she 
received  very  advantageous  proposals  from 
Mr.  Dimond,  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
Bath,  where  Mrs.  Garrick  made  a  most 
successful  debut,  in  the  year  18 lid.  The 
following  summer  she  visited  Vauxhall, 
and  met  with  equal  encouragement  to  the 
close  of  the  season.  Mr.  Mac  ready  then 
possessed  the  Birmingham  Theatre,  and 
solicited  Mrs.  Garrick  to  take  the  first 


first  appearance  at  that  Theatre  in  the  cha-  |  singer's  situation,  and  occasionally  to  assist 
racter  of  Polly,  in  The  Begfjari  Opera,  and  \\  in  the  first  characters  iu  comedy.  This 
id  the  opera  entitled  The  Woodman.  Some  j  she  agreed  to,  and  was  received  with  the 
trivial  dispute  occasioned  the  breaking  off,  j  most  unbounded  and  reiterated  approba- 
te engagement,  and  it  was  resigued  in  fa-  |i  tion.  From  thence  she  made  several  suc- 
vour  of  Mr.  Astley,  Westminster  Bridge,  |!  cessful  visits  to  the  northern  theatres,  the 
where  Miss  Gray  contiuued  till  the  year  1 1  Glasgow  aud  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  fee. 
1801.  When  proposals  of  marriage  were  at  length  returning  to  those  she  always 
offered  by  Mr.  Garrick,  and  receiving  the  |  styles  her  kind  and  munificent  managers, 
sanction  of  all  parties,  the  wedding  took  Messrs.  Knight  and  Lewis,  of  Liverpool, 
place  on  the  26th  of  October,  1802,  at  the  1  Here  she  received  an  offer  of  engagement 
town  of  Sittingbourne,  in  Kent.  The  from  Mr.  Heury  Harris,  manager  of  the 
sphere  of  life  in  which  Mrs.  Garrick  seem-  Theatre  Royal  Coveut-Garden,  which,  of 
ed  dow  destined  to  move  was  eutirely  course,  was  accepted.  On  Mrs.  Garrick's 
changed ;  all  professional  pursuits  were  first  arrival  in  town  it  was  settled  that  she 
st  an  end,  and  future  ease  and  affluence  should  first  appear  in  the  new  opera  of 
appeared  to  be  her  promised  lot  with  that    Zuma;  feeling  a  diflideuce  in  coming  its 
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direct  opposition  to  so  geueral  and  well 
deserving  a  favourite  as  Miss  Stephens,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  the  managers*  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  Miss  Stephens 
being  obliged  to  attend  the  Derby  Con- 
certs, and  ever  anxious  to  forward  the  bu- 
siness of  the  establishment  in  which  she 
was  engaged,  at  the  immediate  peril  of  her 
future  welfare,  and  hazard  of  the  estimation 
in  which  she  might  hereafter  be  held,  Mrs. 
Garrick  made  a  moot  brilliant  and  success- 
ful debdt  in  the  character  of  Lucy  Bertram, 


Mn  the  favourite  opera  of  Guy  Manuring.— 
At  preseut  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Mrs. 

I  Garrick  has  had  a  fair  trial ;  she  has  had 
but  little  to  do,  but  that  little  has  been 
sufficient  to  prove  that  she  is  possessed  of  a 
voice  of  very  fine  tone  and  compass:  the 
lower  notes  are  peculiarly  sweet,  and  we 
think  the  songs  in  Tht  Beggars  Opera  well 
adapted  to  her  style.  Her  acting  is  easy 
and  unaffected,  and  she  bids  fair  to  be  no 
discredit  to  the  name  of  Garrick. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 


FAMILY  Or  TANTALUS. 

We  have  seen  the  family  of  Cadmus 
overwhelmed  with  misfortunes  of  every 
description;  that  of  Tantalus  we  shall  now 
see  no  less  remarkable  for  the  perpetration 
of  the  most  heinous  crimes.  Tantalus  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  reigned  in  Lydia. 
The  Gods  having  paid  him  a  visit,  he, 
wishing  to  try  their  divinity,  served  up  to 
them  the  limbs  of  his  owo  son  Petops. 
Ceres,  who  was  rather  greedy,  had  al- 
ready eaten  a  shoulder,  when  Jupiter  re- 
stored the  young  Prince  to  life,  and  gave 
him  an  ivory  shoulder  to  supply  that  which 
he  had  lost.  Tantalus  was  plunged  up  to 
the  chin  in  a  lake  of  hell,  whose  waters 
constantly  withdrew  from  his  parching  lips 
to  prevent  his  ever  quenching  bis  thirst ; 


Hippodamia.  This  event  took  place  about 
the  year  2680,  A.  C. 

They  had  issue  the  famous  At  reus  and 
Tbyestes.  The  latter  seduced  the  wife  of 
his  brother.  Atreus,  to  be  revenged,  ap- 
parently condescended  to  a  reconciliation. 
At  a  banquet,  to  which  be  invited  him,  he 
served  up  to  him  the  limbs  of  his  children, 
whom  he  held  as  hostages.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  repast,  the  sacred  cup,  on 
which  they  were  to  swear  eternal  friend- 
ship to  each  other,  was  presented  to  Thy- 
estes  by  bis  brother,  filled  with  the  blood 
of  those  innoceut  victims,  whose  bloody 
beads  were  brought  before  him  in  a  bason. 
It  was  said  that  the  sun  retrograded  iu  its 
course,  not  to  afford  his  light  to  so  abomi- 
nable a  crime. 


trees  loaded  with  the  finest  fruit  over-  |j  Atreus  was  the  father  of  Agamemnon 
shaded  his  bead,  but  their  pliant  branches  '  and  of  Menelaus,  whom  we  shall  see  acting 
rose  to  the  clouds  wheuever  he  attempted    a  noble  part  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Thyestes 


to  gather  some. 
The  t  ragical  end  of  Niobc,  the  daughter 


had  a  natural  son  named  yEgislhus,  who, 
worthy  of  such  a  father,  seduced  Clytem- 


of  Tantalus,  is  still  within  the  recollection  j  uestra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  after- 
of  our  readers.  |  wards  murdered  her  with  his  own  hands 

Pelops  married  Hippodamia,  daughter  to  1  on  his  return  from  Troy,  in  the  year  2821, 
(Enomaus  King  of  Pisias.  The  most  pas-  A.  C.  He  was  killed  the  same  as  the 
sionute  love  alone  could  have  persuaded  <  guilty  Clytemuestra,  by  Orestes,  a  son 
him  to  solicit  the  hand  of  that  Princess,  for,  '■  whom  she  had  from  her  marriage  with 
in  order  to  obtain  it,  the  candidate  was  to  1  Agamemnon, 
beat  her  father  in  the  chariot  race,  in 
which  he  excelled,  and  if  vanquished  was 
put  to  death  without  mercy.  Several 
Princes  had  already  perished  in  the  at- 


tempt, but  Pelops  bribed  GBuom 


au.">  s  cha- 


FAMILY  OF  DAROAHU8. 

Dahdak  us,  like  other  founders  of  most 
empires,  passed  for  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  of 
Elect  ra,  one  of  the  Atlantides.   He  was  a 


rioteer,  Myrtylus,  who  broke  the  chariot,  i  native  of  Arcadia,  but  settled  in  Phrygia, 
CEuomaus  was  killed,  and  Pelops  marrieil  J  where,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida.  he  built  a 
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city  to  which  he  at  first  gave  his  name, 
about  the  year  «499»  nearly  fifty  yean  after 
the  liberation  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt: 
that  same  city  was  afterwards  called  Troy, 
after  Tros,  his  grandson.  Tros  was  the  ] 
father  of  Ganymede,  who  was  carried  off 
by  Jupiter,  and  of  llus,  father  of  Laotnedon, 
whose  history  has  already  been  related. 
Besides  Priamus,  who  succeeded  him,  Lao- 
medon  was  father  of  Tithonus,  the  beloved 
of  Aurora,  and  of  that  Hesione  that  was 
delivered  by  Hercules,  and  who  married 
Telamon. 

IXPKD1TIOW  OK  TI1K  ARGONAUTS. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  only  in  the  his- 
tory of  heroical  times  events  to  which  no 
particular  date,  or  period,  could  be  assign- 
ed.  The  roost  momentous  concerns  were 
generally  decided  in  single  combat,  or  by 
asaassinatiou :  seldom  did  a  whole  nation 
declare  war  against  another;  in  those  days 
of  barbarism  the  individuals  alone  were  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  hostility.  The  most 
atrocious  crimes  were  the  indispensable 
consequence  of  that  savage  condition,  and 
the  heroes  who  put  an  end  to  it  by  ridding 
the  world  of  the  banditti  who  abused  their 
strength  to  ravage  it,  were  deservedly  con- 
sidered as  the  benefactors  of  the  human 
race. 

Those  heroes  soon  became  acquainted 
with,  and  esteemed  each  other;  it  was 
very  easy  to  unite  them  for  the  undertaking 
of  such  expeditions  as  promised  glory  and 
riches,  after  which  they  were  equally 
greedy.  The  like  was  done  by  Jason,  the 
son  of  JEaoa,  grandnephew  to  Athamas,  of 
the  family  of  Deucaliou. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  Phryxus,  to 
avoid  being  put  to  death,  had  left  the  court 
of  his  father  Athamas,  with  his  sister  Helle; 
that  he  had  crossed  Pont  Euxine  on  a  ram 
with  a  golden  fleece;  and  that  on  his  laud- 
ing in  Colchis  he  had  consecrated  the  fleece 
to  Mars.  It  is  proper  here  to  iuforra  our 
readers  that  those  marvellous  voyages  may 
be  naturally  explained,  and  that  the  ani- 
mal which  the  adventurers  were  supposed 
to  have  been  carried  over  by,  was  no  other 
thau  a  ship,  on  the  stern  of  which  there 
was  a  figure  of  any  beast,  the  same  as  is 
practised  in  our  days.  The  golden  fleece 
of  Phryxus's  ram,  is  expressive  of  the  riches 
that  he  took  away  with  him,  and  of  which  1 


hia  family  retained  the  remembrance  and 
regretted  the  loss. 

-Eaon  had  been  driven  from  Tolchos, 
where  he  reigned,  by  Pelias,  one  of  his 
I  kinsmen;  but  the  oracle  had  predicted  that 
his  son  would  avenge  and  restore  him  to 
his  throne.  The  usurper  had  heard  of  the 
oracle,  and  to  save  Jason  from  his  rage  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  died  a  few  days 
after  his  birth.  His  father  committed  him 
to  the  care  of  Chiron,  the  Centaur,  who 
concealed  him  in  his  retreat  on  mount 
Pelion,  and  taught  him  all  the  sciences 
which  he  himself  professed. 

Jason,  when  he  was  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  quitted  his  retreat  in  conse- 
quence of  his  haviug  consulted  the  Gods. 
He  repaired  to  Tolchos,  where  he  publicly 
demanded  of  Pelias  to  restore  to  his  father 
the  throne  which  he  had  deprived  him  of. 
The  good  looks  and  boldness  of  Jason  in- 
terested the  people  in  his  favour  ;  and  Pe- 
lias, apprehensive  of  a  revolt,  was  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  duplicity.  The  priests, 
whom  he  had  bribed,  declared  that  the 
Gods  ordered  Jason  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Phryxus,  who  had  been  assassinated  in 
Colchis,  and  to  bring  back  to  Tolchos  the 
golden  fleece.  Pelias,  at  the  same  time, 
engaged  upon  oath  to  restore  the  throne 
that  belonged  to  him  upon  his  return. 
Ja*on,  anxious  to  acquire  glory,  and  the 
possession  of  immense  treasures,  seemed  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  Gods,  and  seized 
with  more  than  common  eagerness  the 
opportunity  that  was  offered  him  of  sig- 
nalizing himself.  His  expedition  was  an- 
nounced throughout  all  Greece,  and  heroes 
came  from  alt  parts  to  Tolchos  to  take  a 
share  in  it.  Jason  selected  fifty-four  of  the 
most  celebrated:  Hercules  himself  joiued 
them.  The  command  hi  chief  was  con* 
fcrred  upon  Jason,  as  being  nearest  of  kin 
to  Phryxus. 

With  several  of  those  heroes  we  are  al- 
ready acquainted.  Next  to  Jason  and 
Hercules  came  Acastus,  the  son  of  Pelias; 
Admetus,  the  host  of  Apollo;  Menstius, 
father  to  Patroclus  the  frieud  of  Achilles; 
Peleus,  the  father  of  that  hero,  and  mar- 
ried to  Thetis;  Castor  and  Pollux;  Calchas 
and  Zeihes;  Jolas,  nephew  to  Hercules; 
Angeas,  KingofElis;  Deucalion,  the  son 
of  Minos  I.;  Glaucus,  father  to  Bellero- 
pbot;  Laertes,  the  father  of  Ulysses; 
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Tydeus,  the  father  of  Diomedes;  Oileus, 
the  father  of  Ajax  ;  Meleagrus,  the  md  of 
/Eneas,  and  King  of  Calydonv  &c.  ice. 

Minerva  sketched  the  design  of  the  ship 
that  was  to  carry  the  heroes,  which  was 
called  Argo,  and  the  adventurers  in  con- 
sequence were  sur named  Argonants.  The 
timber  was  brought,  the  same  as  the  mast, 
from  mount  Pel  ion  and  Dodona  forest, 
owing  to  which  the  ship  was  considered 
as  saered — it  was  even  pretended  that  it 
contained  an  oracle;  and  was  finally  con- 
sec  rated  to  the  Gods,  and  made  a  constel- 
lation of. 

When  ready  to  set  sail,  about  the  year 
277 8  A.  C.  Jason  offered  sacrifices,  and 
Jupiter's  thunder  was  heard  to  foretel  the 
success  of  the  heroes.  After  a  long  and 
perilous  navigation,  and  many  other  ad- 
ventures that  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  two  poems,  the  Argonauts  arrived  at 
Colchis,  where  Eates  reigned.  Juno  and 
Miuerva,  who  patronized  Jason,  prepos- 
sessed in  his  favour  Medea,  the  daughter 
of  Eates  and  Hecate,  a  famous  sorcerer 
skilled  in  the  art  of  preparing  poisonous 
draughts.  She  offered  to  assist  him  if  he 
would  engage,  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  to 
marry  her,  and  to  take  her  with  him.— 
Jason  consented  to  everything;  and  cer- 
tain of  so  powerful  a  support,  demanded  of 
Eates  the  restitution  of  the  golden  fleece. 
It  was  kept  by  two  bulls,  a  present  of  Vul- 
can, whose  horns  and  hoofs  were  of  brass, 
and  who,  besides,  vomited  flames;  like- 
wise a  dragon  kept  watch  day  and  night 
over  the  precious  treasure,  Eates  pro- 
mised to  return  it,  provided  Jason  succeed- 
ed in  yoking  the  bulls,  and  with  a  diamond 
plough  making  them  turn  up  four  acres 
of  laud  consecrated  to  Mars:  he  was  then 
to  sow  the  teeth  of  a  dragon  that  were  to 
produce  armed  men,  all  of  whom  he  must 
put  to  death ;  and  next  kill  the  formidable 
dragon.  Jason  accomplished  the  whole 
with  the  assistance  of  Minerva.  A  stone 
which  he  threw  in  the  midst  of  the  armed 
men  made  them  turu  their  fury  against 
each  other  till  not  one  of  them  was  left 
alive.  By  means  of  a  magic  potion  pre- 
pared by  Medea,  he  set  the  dragon  to 
sleep,  killed  him  with  the  utmost  ease, 
took  possession  of  the  golden  fleece,  aud 
carried  off  Medea  with  the  riches  of  Eates. 
Being  pursued  by  that  Prince,  they  njur- 


;dered  his  son  Absyrtes,  brother  to  Medea, 
1  and  strewed  his  limbs  on  the  road  in  order 
]  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  King.  They 
arrived  at  Circe's  habitation,  who,  not- 
withstanding her  own  infamous  character, 
felt  such  horror  at  their  crime  that  she 
would  not  receive  them.  They  next  went 
to  the  court  of  Alcinous,  King  of  the  Phee- 
acians,  where  they  were  married.  From 
thence  the  Argonauts  dispersed,  and  the 
happy,  though  guilty  couple,  arrived  at 
Tolchos  with  the  fleece. 

Pelias  meanwhile  deferred  restoring  the 
crowu  to  Jason.  Medea  had  already  made 
/fcson  young  again  by  means  of  pouring 
into  his  veins  a  magic  fluid  in  the  place  of 
the  frozen  blood  she  bad  drawn  out  of 
them.  The  daughters  of  Pelias  solicited 
a  similar  favour  for  their  father.  Medea 
seemed  to  comply  with  their  request,  took 
bold,  in  their  presence,  of  an  old  ram,  cut 
it  into  pieces,  boiled  it  with  magic  herb*, 
and  soon  after  it  appeared  like  a  young 
limb.  The  credulous  daughters  of  Pelias 
scrupulously  performed  the  same  ceremony, 
when  their  father's  limbs  were  entirely  con- 
sumed, so  that  they  could  not  even  have 
his  funeral  prepared.  This  crime,  notwith- 
standing, proved  of  uo  benefit  to  Jason, 
who,  instead  of  receiving  the  crown,  was 
turned  out  of  Tolchos  by  Acastes  the  son 
of  Pelias,  and  forced  to  go  to  Corinth  for  a 
refuge.  There  he  lived  for  ten  years  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  but  falling  in  love  with 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Creoo,  King  of 
the  country,  he  repudiated  Medea.  The 
vengeance  of  the  magician  followed  close 
upon  that  act  of  ingratitude.  Mounted  on  a 
car  drawn  by  winged  dragons,she  murdered, 
in  the  presence  of  Jason,  the  two  children 
she  had  by  him ;  set  fire  to  the  palace 
of  Creon,  where  he  perished  with  all  his 
family;  and  found  means  to  escape  the 
fury  of  her  unfaithful  husband.  Jasou 
afterwards  lived  a  wanderer,  and  was  killed, 
as  Medea  had  foretold,  by  the  fall  of  a  piece 
of  timber  belonging  to  the  Argo. 

Medea,  after  having  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  persuade  several  among  the  Kings 
of  Greece  to  avenge  the  wrougs  she  com- 
plained of,  retired  into  Asia,  where  she 
married  oue  of  the  moat  powerful  sovereign 
of  the  country,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
named  Midas,  who 
the  Medes. 
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Twict,  in  my  life,  I  hare  been  in 
love ;  and  hare,  therefore,  bad  a  two- fold 
occasion  of  knowing,  that  this  passion, 
when  it  is  not  propitious,  is  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  can  befal  us,  I  may  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  retrace,  from  memory,  a 
coo/used  image  of  the  sorrows  this  senti- 


chance,  with  a  very  pretty  youug  dancer 
at  one  of  the  shows  at  the  fair  of  St  Ger- 
main s,  named  Nanine,  and  1  fell  desj>erately 
in  love.  1  said  nothing  about  it,  whatever 
my  eyes  and  heart  might  express,  but  1 
could  not  believe  there  were  auy  females  in 
Paris  handsomer  than  her;  and  of  this  1 


meut  has  caused  me,  and  also  the  pleasures  J  am  sure,  even  now,  when  all  the  illusion 


it  has  afforded  me  :  but  what  1  yet  feel,  1 
shall  seek  in  vain  to  express :  the  heart  of 
man,  in  his  moral  state,  a*  well  as  in  that  | 
which  is  physical,  always  survives  every 
other  part;  so  an  old  man  may  experience 
the  raptures  of  lov*  but  he  can  neither 
inspire,  nor  express  them.  I  have  long 
foreseen  this  cruel  falling  off,  and  1  have, 
as  1  may  say,  found  means  to  escape  it,  by 
taking  notes  of  my  sensations  and  senti- 
ments, as  we  mark  the  features  of  a  shadow 
on  the  wall,  which  leaves  no  trace  behind. 

I  have  written  my  memoirs  with  no  other 
view  thau  to  compare  myself  with  myself, 
and  to  be  able  to  render  a  clear  account  of 
every  epoch  of  my  life,  either  in  a  physical 
or  moral  sense. 

Love,  which  holds  so  important  a  place 
in  the  destiny  of  mankind,  has  had  a  two- 
fol  d  influence  over  mine  ;  and  so  jx-rfectly 
compensated  do  1  Mud  myself  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  1  am  something  in  the  same  per- 
plexity with  Corneille,  when  speaking  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu : 

•«  He  has  dose  me  too  much  good  to  speak  ill  of 

him, 

'*  He  has  dune  me  too  much  harm  to  speak  well 

of  him." 

The  two  followiug  episodes,  which  1 
have  extracted  from  the  voluminous  manu- 
script of  my  memoirs,  are  only  a  com* 
mentary  on  this  antithesis  :— 

44  Scarce  had  1  attained  my  twentieth 
year,  when  I  came  to  pass  a  few  months 
at  Paris,  after  the  end  of  my  first  maritime 
voyage.  I  was  not  destitute  of  some  out- 
ward  qualifications,  aud  I  was  already 
cited  as  one  of  the  prettiest  young  men 
*  whose  beard  was  growing  under  tbe  fra- 
grant breath  of  maidens."*     I  met,  by 


*  Tbe  hermit  says  this  quotation  is  from 
Shske«p4*nre  !— We  find,  in  that  author,  nothing 
like  it,  except  i*  originality. 


is  destroyed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form 
such  a  bewitching  compouud  of  contra- 
rieties :  so  much  tenderness  with  so  much 
coquetry,  such  irregular  features  with  such 
a  charming  countenance,  such  an  union  of 
elegance  and  artlessness,  such  a  versatility 
of  wit,  of  grandeur  of  soul,  and  instability 
of  character ;  she  could  seize,  as  she  pleas- 
ed, every  form,  and  adorn  herself  with 
every  caprice  :  aud  it  was  easier  to  idolize 
her  than  to  esteem  her.  1  was,  as  may  be 
supposed,  at  twenty  years  of  sge,  in  pos- 
session of  a  feeling  and  artless  mind.  Nanine 
returned  ray  love,  and  1  was  no  longer  a 
rational  being* 

My  leave  of  absence  being  at  an  end, 
an  ohl  cousin,  with  whom  I  lived  at  Paris, 
and  who  was  a  kind  of  guardian  to  me,  in- 
formed me  it  was  time  for  me  to  depart.— 
I  thought  I  had  heard  my  death  warrant; 
and  I  invented  a  thousand  pretences  to 
prolong  my  stay ;  he  soon  discovered  the 
motive,  and  only  pressed  my  departure 
more  eagerly. t 

Nanine  shared  my  despair,  of  which  she 
well  knew  the  cause,  and  assisted  me,  as 
well  as  she  could,  to  retard  the  separation, 
which  equally  afflicted  us  both,  bnt  which 
she  regarded  as  inevitable.  This  idea,  that 
racked  my  soul,  suggested  to  me  the  roost 
extravagant  resolutions  :  i  proposed  mar- 
riage to  Nanine.  M I  love  you  too  well  to 
consent  to  that,"  said  she,  with  an  air  of 
mingled  vivacity  and  tenderness :  "  at  your 
age,  and  from  the  rank  you  hold  in  life, 
you  ought,  my  dear  Paul,  to  endeavour  at 
gaining  respect  and  consideration;  you 
would  lose  both  were  you  to  marry  me. 
ENainples  arc  not  wanting  to  prove  that, 


iii  u 


f  Vide— V Hermit*  At  la  Chmtrte  tTAntin ; 
or,  tbe  first  part  of  tbe  Paris  Spectator.  Vol.  1. 

II  p.  3. 
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with  riches,  we  may  do  every  thing  ;  nei- 
ther you  nor  I  are  in  possession  of  them, 
and,  by  marrying,  we  should  effectually 
close  up  the  path  to  wealth.  Do  you  wish 
to  have  more  forcible,  or,  rather,  more  rea- 
sonable objections  i  You  are  a  proof,  aud 
I  could  furnish  several  others,  that  I  should 
be  fondly  attached  to  my  lover  j  but  1  must 
coufess,  1  should  not  be  so  certain  of  loving 
a  husband.  J  rather  am  of  opinion,  that 
love  ceases  to  be  a  pleasure,  when  it  is  no 
longer  a  folly :  and  you  are  the  last  man 
with  whom  I  would  wish  to  verify  this  uo- 
tion.  Let  us,  then,  speak  no  more  of  mar- 
riage; or,  what  is  much  the  same  thin g, 
of  makiug  any  vows  of  inviolable  fidelity." 
I  took  Heaven  to  witness  mine,  however ; 
and  Heaven  knows  if  I  ever  violated  it. 

I  had  a  guardian  who  resembled,  in  some 
degree,  the  father  of  a  family  ;  and,  to 
make  good  the  resemblance,  he  solicited  an 
order  from  the  ministry  to  imprison  Nanine : 
she  was  soon  informed  of  it.  **  Yourcousin," 
said  she  to  me,  one  evening,  as  1  was  con- 
ducting her  to  the  Theatre,  *'  has  found 
means  to  separate  us;  you  are  to  be  con- 
ducted to  Rochefort,  by  an  officer  of  the 
Marechaussee,  and  I  am  to  be  placed 
amongst  the  Magdalens,  by  a  lettre  de 
cachet  :  his  intention  is  good,  no  doubt; 
he  is  uot  obliged  to  know  that  1  have  more 
credit  at  court  than  he  has." — I  was  quite 
beside  myself;  1  was  like  a  roadman,  and 
1  formed  the  most  desperate  projects*— 
"  You  do  not,"  interrupted  Nanine,  **  adopt 
the  most  simple ;  order  a  postchaisc,  and 
let  us  both  set  off  for  Rochefort"  I  foil  at 
her  feet,  and  made  use  of  all  the  rapturous 
language,  inspired  by  love,  to  express  my 
transports  and  my  gratitude :  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  we  were  on  the  high  road 
for  Rochefort. 

Scarce  were  we  arrived  there  when  1 
was  ordered  immediately  on  board  the 
Apollo,  which  made  a  part  of  the  squadron 
destined  to  the  Indies.  In  a  few  days  we 
were  expected  to  sail ;  what  was  I  to  do  ? 

Nanine,"  said  I,  "  why  should  1  inter- 
rogate  my  heart  ?  It  is  impossible  to  live 
without  you:  let  what  will  happen  tome 
I  will  remain  on  shore,  if  you  refuse  to  ac- 
company me."— M  To  the  Indies !  that  re- 
quires some  reflection." — u  Ah  I  be  guided 
only  by  our  love ;  think  how  my  tender- 
ness, my  honour,  is  concerned  in  it  !"— 


And  should  I  consent,  how  am  I  to  put 
the  scheme  in  execution  ?"— "  I  have  pro- 
vided for  every  thing ;  every  officer  is  al- 
lowed to  take  his  servant"— Nanine  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter :  "  The  lot  is  cast,"  said 
she ;  "it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  drew 
back  from  this  most  signal  species  of  mad- 
ness." 

Behold  Nanine  transformed  into  a  cabin- 
boy,  such  as  Ovid  might  have  represented 
in  a  metamorphosis  of  the  God  of  Love. 
How  vexed  was  I  to  see  her  look  so  charm- 
ing !  but  to  transform  herself  was  all  I  could 
obtain  from  her.  As  I  dreaded  the  first 
impression  her  appearance  might  make,  I 
conducted  her  on  board  at  night,  and  I  re- 
requested  her  not  to  shew  herself  till  the 
morrow,  when  we  should  have  lost  sight 
of  the  coast. 

The  crew  were  all  assembled  on  deck, 
and  Captain  St.  Hilaire  reviewed  his  men  ; 
while  Nanine,  under  the  name  of  Jules,  was 
marked  among  those  of  the  men.  She  was 
called  :  oh  I  how  my  heart  beat !  She 
looked  up,  and  every  mouth  testified  its 
admiration.  M.  de  St  Hilaire,  whom  I 
regarded  attentively,  cast  on  her  a  scruti- 
nizing eye,  and  then  gave  me  a  look  yet 


After  the  review,  he  ordered  the  little 
Joles  to  follow  him  into  his  cabin ;  where 
he  kept  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  :  I 
could  not  conceal  my  uneasiness  :  I  went 
into  the  ward-room,  where  I  found  Nanine 
in  tears;  1  felt  little  doubt  but  what  she 
bad  disclosed  our  secret. 

M.  de  St.  Hilaire  gave  me  a  very  severe 
reprimand,  and  did  not  forget  to  read  to  me 
the  article  where  such  a  fault  was  strictly 
prohibited  :  I  haughtily  told  him  to  make 
use  of  it  to  the  very  letter,  and  to  set 
Nanine  and  me  on  shore  at  the  first  laud 
he  should  touch.  The  Captain,  who  seem- 
ed lesH  offended  at  my  language  than  affect- 
ed with  the  tears  of  my  lovely  accomplice, 
spoke  to  us  both  with  kindness,  and  it  was 
agreed  on  that  Nanine,  who  could  not  flat- 
ter herself  with  remaining  unknown  under 
her  present  disguise,  should  again  take  the 
habit  of  her  sex,  aud  remain  under  the 
poop  of  the  frigate,  in  that  cabin  which 
was  next  to  that  of  the  Captain.  This 
arrangement  was  not  exactly  as  I  could 
wish,  but  any  objections  that  I  could  start 
were  not  likely  to  change  it 
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To  give  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  . 
by  Nanine  appearing  at  table,  for  the  first 
time,  amongst  ten  or  twelve  officers,  the 
oldest  of  whom  bad  not  attaiued  forty 
years,  is  impossible:  the  ordinary  scenes  of 
life  cannot  present  any  thing  like  it :  it  is 
requisite  £o  have  taken  a  long  voyage  by 
sea,  and  to  have  felt,  by  experience,  the 
power  of  female  charms  over  a  society  of 
two  01  three  hundred  men,  confined  to  a 
vessel,  and  cpudemned  to  the  punishment 
of  seeing  only  strong  bearded  chins  for 
lour  or  jfive  months.  Nanine  would  be 
distinguished  amongst  a  crowd  of  pretty 
women ;  judge,  then,  of  the  homage  she 
must  receive  where  she  was,  without  a 
single  rival,  the  only  object  She  enjoyed 
this  scene  with  all  tbe  coquetry  imaginable, 
and  which  accorded  with  her  character, 
while  I  felt  it  with  all  the  jealousy  attend- 
ant on  my  own. 

I  will  suppress  the  tedious  recital  of  all 
my  disquietude,  ail  my  torments,  where  my 
love  increased  with  every  cause  that  ought 
to  have  diminished  it. 

Nanine,  like  another  Ann  id  a,  kindled  the 
flame  of  love  and  discord  in  every  bosom  : 
she  seemed  to  sport  amidst  the  waves,  and 
repose  beneath  the  storm.  All  tbe  pru- 
dence, all  the  severity  of  M.  de  St.  Hilaire, 
were  insufficient  to  restrain  our  quarrels  ; 
our  hatred  and  resentment  against  each 
other  daily  iucreased ;  he  saw  uo  other 
means  of  terminating  the  disorder  than  by 
putting  away  the  cause ;  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  by  this  means,  he 
imposed  on  himself  a  most  painful  sacrifice. 
When  we  arrived  at  Mahe,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  he  put  Naniue  on  shore,  telling  mc 
that  he  bad  recommended  her  to  the  care 
of  tbe  Governor,  and  thought  proper  to 
employ  me  on  board  all  tbe  time  of  her 
disembarkation.  1  did  not  hesitate  on  the 
part  1  ought  to  take:  I  left  the  vessel,  never 
to  enter  it  again,  joined  Nauine,  and  we 
arrived  together  at  Surat. 

Blessed  in  the  sole  possession  of  all  1 
held  most  dear  in  the  world,  and  which  I 
trembled  to  lose,  without  care  for  the  fu- 
ture, abandoning  all  to  love,  several  months 
bad  already  passed  away  in  the  delirium  of 
a  fetal  passion,  to  which  1  had  sacrificed 
every  thing,  and  which  had  prepared  for 
me  so  chequered  a  fate. 

1  will  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  our  ad- 
Xo.  lOfc—  VoLXVJL 
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ventures  at  Surat;  of  the  extraordinary 
sensations  produced  there  by  Nanine ;  or 
the  success  she  obtained  at  the  expence  of 
my  repose  and  happiuess.  1  now  conic  to 
the  fatal  moment  which  broke  in  so  dis- 
tressing a  manner  the  first  chains  1  had 
formed. 

I  had  been  absent  for  a  few  hours,  and  t 
on  my  return  home  1  missed  Nauine;  one 
of  her  women  put  into  my  hands  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  I  read  with  the  most 
inexpressible  anguish  of  heart  :— 

u  1  quit  you,  my  dear  Paul,  with  more 
repentance  than  regret ;  I  blush  to  confess 
it;  but  1  can  no  longer  make  > on  happy: 
I  have  ceased  to  love  you,  and  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  offer  you  a  single  recompeuce 
for  the  many  misfortunes  which  are  ready 
to  overwhelm  us.  If  any  one  could  have 
singly  fixed  my  heart,  you  alone  could  have 
performed  the  miracle  ;  no  one  has  ever 
inspired  me,  nor  ever  can  inspire  me,  with 
that  tenderness  of  sentiment,  of  which  I 
believe  1  have  given  you  sufficient  proofs. 
Convinced  that  love  is  the  most  inestim- 
able good,  while  it  lasts,  1  do  not  mention 
the  sacrifices  tliut  you  have  made  for  me,  nor 
those  which  I  have  been  happy  enough  to  ' 
make  for  you.  We  have  loved :  we  are 
even.  When  I  refused  to  marry  you  in 
Frauce,  1  foresaw  what  would  befal  us  in 
India  ;  I  had  a  preseutiineut  of  something 
fatal,  for  which  1  was  resolved  to  ensure 
to  myself  the  remedy  ;  I  have  found  it  in  a 
separation  that  1  thought  necessary,  the 
moment  1  found  it  possible. 

"  You  are  not  at  present  in  a  situation 
to  appreciate  the  motives  by  which  1  act; 
and  from  what  I  know  of  your  character, 
1  knew  1  ought  to  shelter  myself  from  your 
researches.  You  will,  therefore,  hear  uo 
more  of  mc  till  the  moment  that  you  are 
I  embarking  to  return  into  Frauce. 

14  Farewell,  my  dear  Paul ;  the  word  is 
painful  to  prouounce  you  may  judge  by 
my  tears,  which  have  almost  effaced  it 
when  written.  After  having  loved  me, 
my  friend,  as  you  have  done,  do  not  hale 
me;  and  when  another  love  may  have  ex- 
piated my  fault,  believe  that  friendship 
will  give  you  a  first  place  in  the  heart  of 
the  thoughtless 

"Nanine." 
{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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GREEK  MUSIC  (cONTINUEn). 

Amongst  the  musicians  of  Greece  Plu- 
tarch mentions  Dorion,  a  flute  player,  who 
made  several  changes  in  the  state  of  music 
at  his  time.  Celebrated  justly  as  a  re- 
nowned poet  and  musician,  Dorion  is  yet 
better  known  to  posterity  for  his  prodiga- 
lity, expence,  and  epicurism.  Supping 
one  night  with  Nicocreon,  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  he  udmired  a  magnificent  gold 
Cup  that  was  placed  on  the  sideboard. — 
-The  goldsmith,"  said  the  Prince,  "  shall 
make  you  just  such  another  whenever  you 
please." — "  Sir,"  said  Dorion,  M  he  will 
obey  your  orders  more  readily  than  mine  \ 
let  me,  therefore,  have  that,  and  do  yon 
bespeak  the  other."— His  wit  and  talents 
always  made  amends  for  his  gluttony,  and 
Dorion  tvas  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he 
appeared. 

At  this  time  the  demand  for  flutes  at 
Athens  seems  almost  incredible,  and  also 
the  price  which  was  set  upon  them.  Ac- 
cording to  Luciau  three  talents,  equal  to 
£581  5s.  of  our  moitey,  was  given  for  a 
single  flute  by  Ismeuias,  the  celebrated 
musician,  though  he  was  certainly  as  emi- 
nent for  his  extravagance  as  for  his  skill 
on  that  instrument.  Having  once  pur- 
chased a  beautiful  emerald,  at  a  moderate 
price,  he  said  to  the  person  whom  he  had 
commissioned  to  buy  it,  **  You  are  a  fool, 
for  you  have  disgraced  the  gem." — The 
flute  players  at  that  time  lived  in  the  most 
splendid  manner  ;  their  furniture  was  rich 
and  costly,  and  they  kept  a  numerous  re- 
tinue of  servants.  We  may  cry  out  on  the 
enormous  salaries  given  to  some  of  our  fa- 
vourite performers,  but  it  is  asserted  of 
Amacbaeus,  the  harper,  that  he  was  paid 
an  attic  talent  per  day,  equal  to  £193  15s. 
of  our  money,  every  lime  he  performed. 
A  musician  was  also  chosen  whose  name 
was  recorded  with  those  of  tlie  officers  be- 
longing to  the  slate;  and  his  office  was  to 
play  on  the  flute,  close  to  the  ear  of  the 
priest  during  sacrifice,  some  pious  air  suit- 
able to  the  service,  to  keep  his  thoughts 
inteut  on  the  exercise  of  his  function.  The 


[  same  custom  still  prevails,  in  some  mea- 
sure, in  the  present  Greek  church:  while 
the  priest  stands  with  his  face  towards  the 
east  and  repeats  the  prayers,  the  choir  is 
almost  constantly  singing  hymns,  and  he 
reads  in  so  low  a  voice  that  the  congrega- 
tion is  not  supposed  to  pray  themselves,  or 
to  hear  the  prayers  he  offers  up  in  tbeir 
behalf. 

Amongst  the  most  celebrated  flute  players 
of  antiquity,  it  would  be  unpardonable,  in 
a  work  like  this,  dedicated  chiefly  to  fe- 
males, to  omit  mentioning  several  of  the 
softer  sex  who  gave  themselves  up  to  the, 
ambition  of  attaining  an  high  degree  of 
excellence  on  an  instrument  which  is  cer- 
tainly far  from  addiug  to  the  charms  of  a 
feminine  countenance,  when  the  mouth  is 
distorted,  and  the  cheeks  swollen  in  their 
efforts  to  breathe  the  strains  of  harmony 
for  the  delight  of  their  auditors. 

The  most  celebrated  female  flute  player 
was  Lamia:  she  was  beautiful,  witty,  and 
a  prodigy  in  her  profession.    An  exquisite 
engraving  of  her  head,  on  an  amethyst,  was 
in  (he  collection  belonging  to  the  late  King 
of  France,  which  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
history  has  not  exaggerated  the  beauty  of 
her  person.    She  travelled  from  Athens  to 
Egypt  in  order  to  ascertain  the  merits  of 
the  famous  flute  players  of  the  latter 
country.     Her  person   and  performance 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court  of 
Alexandria.    In  the  conflict  between  Pto- 
lorney  Soter  and  Demetrius  for  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  about  S  IS  years  before  Christ; 
Ptolomey  being  defeated  at  sea,  his  wives, 
servants,  and  military  stores  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Demetrius.    Lamia  was  among 
the  female  captives:  though  her  beauty 
was  on  the  decline,  and  Demetrius  much 
younger  than  herself,  yet  her  conquerOr 
became  completely  her  captive:   at  her 
instigation  he  conferred  on  the  Atheuians 
the  most  extraordinary  benefits. 

In  Horace  we  fiud  mention  made  of 
whole  bands  of  female  flute  players ;  but 
as  they  became  numerous  so  their  mannera 
became  liceutious }  and  so  much  so  that 
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i  forbidden  io  the  code    be  had  them  weighed,  and  found  them  to 
ofTheodosius.    These  kind  of  performers  1 1  be  ro  the  proportion  of  6,  8,9.  nimJ  U 
had,  indeed,  at  the  latter  end 
obtruded  themselves,  "naftked. 


entertainments,  so  that  their  profession  was, 
at  length,  regarded  as  infamous  and  de- 
graded till  it  was  utterly  abolished. 

Between  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans,  we  find  few  eminent  musicians 
upon  record :  music,  like  painting  and 
poetry,  was  progressive  in  Greece,  as  was 


1  of  his  reign,  |  Upon  this  he  suspended  four  strings  of 
,  at  all  private  I  equal  length  and  thickness;  then  fastened 

1 1 


weights  in  the  above-mentioned  propor- 
tions to  each  of  them,  and  found  they  gave 
the  same  sounds  as  the  hammers  had  done; 
uamcly,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  octave  to  the 
gravest  tone.  Pythagoras  is  recorded  as 
the  first  teacher  of  the  philosophy  of  sounds ; 
but  it  was  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  before  the  ancient  theory  of 


*  W  *  |  O       V   ~  |  t*    -  -  •>"»»•»  m  J  w« 

sculpture.    The  pious  Plato  always  regard-  •  »ouuds  was  fully  confirmed,  and  the  doc- 


ed  music  as  fit  only  for  the  Gods  :  yet,  as 
Dr.  Burney  justly  remarks,  a  line  ought 
always  to  be  drawn  between  church  music 
and  that  of  the  theatre.    Plutarch  speaks 
of  music  as  having  been  corrupted  by  the 
theatre}  and  these  are  the  expressions  he 
make*  use  of  on  that  head:— **  If  we  look 
back  into  remote  antiquity,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Greeks  were  unacquainted  with 
theatrical  music   The  only  use  they  made 
of  this  art  was  in  praising  the  Gods  and 
educating  youth.    The  idea  of  a  theatre 
had  not  then  entered  their  thoughts,  and 
all  their  music  was  dedicated  to  sacrifices, 
and  to  other  religious  ceremonies,  in  which 
they  sung  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Gods, 
and  canticles  in  praise  of  great  and  good 
men." 

The  Greeks  certainly  cultivated  music 
under  the  Roman  Emperors,  under  their 
own  government,  and  are  still  delighted 
with  it  under  their  Turkish  rulers;  but 
their  music  is  now  so  far  from  being  thought 
excellent  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
none  but  themselves  hold  it  in  much  esti- 
mation* It  is  said  that  Pythagoras,  oue 
day  meditating  on  the  want  of  some  rule 
to  guide  the  ear,  chanced  to  pass  a  black- 
smith's shop,  and  observing  there  that  the 


four  hammers  sounded  very  harmoniously, 


triue  of  musical  strings  fixed  upon  the 
basis  of  mathematical  demonstration.  The 
above-quoted  philosopher  regarded  music 
always  as  something  celestial  and  divine: 
he  therefore  ordered  his  disciples  to  be 
waked  every  morning  and  lulled  to  sleep 
at  night  by  sweet  sounds. 

According  to  Dr.  Wallis,  Euclid  was  the 
first  who  demonstrated  an  octave  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  »ix  whole  tones;  but 
Ptolomcy,  the  most  learned  astronomer  and 
music.au  of  his  time,  treats  all  the  writers 
before  him  and  their  systems  with  very 
little  ceremony:  he  wantonly  sported  with 
the  musical  scale,  and  tried  confusions  by 
torturing  it  all  possible  ways  One  out  of 
his  many  systems,  however,  seems  to  suit 
our  present  practice,  of  music  in  parts. 

Vocal  music  is  of  the  highest  antiquity} 
the  voice  of  passiou  is  easily  articulated} 
and  music  may,  in  a  manner,  be  consi- 
dered as  the  language  of  the  passions. 
Songs  preceded  the  use  of  letters :  tiie  laws 
of  ancient  nations  were  originally  sung, 
and  prayers  offered  up  to  the  Gods  were 
chaunted.  Popular  hynrns  were  sung  at 
the  head  of  an  army  ;  pieuus  were  address- 
ed to  Mars  and  Apollo,  and  in  process  of 
time  the  deeds  of  heroes  were  sung. 
(To  be  continued.) 


ANECDOTES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  FEMALES. 


THE  DUCUES5  OF  LAUDERDALE.  ( 

This  lady,  who  was  second  wife  to  the  ■ 
Duke  of  Lauderdale,  was  famous  in  her 
day  for  receiving  very  frequent  visits  from 
Oliver  Cromwell,  at  Helmiugham,  in  Suf- 
folk, which  gave  rise  to  the  report  of  an 
amatory  connexion  between  herself  and 
the  Protector}  but  as  her  politics  were  of 


the  same  cast  with  those  of  her  husband,  it 
is  supposed  that  their  correspondence  was 
merely  relative  to  business  of  state,  in  which 
matters  the  Duchess  evinced  uncommon 
skill,  and  her  penetratiou  in  what  related 
to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  was  truly 
wooderful;  while  her  ready  wit,  many  ac- 
complishments, and  extcusive  knowledge 
02 
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of  the  world  rendered  her  company  and 
conversation  a  perpetual  treat.  In  Bishop 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time,  he  men- 
tions a  long  letter  lie  received  from  the 
Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  wherein  she  made 
clear  that  the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer 
was  both  just  aud  necessary.  This  same 
sort  of  necessity  it  was  that  put  her,  Grace 
upon  setting  up  to  sale  all  kind  of  offices 
during  the  Duke's  oppressive  admi- 
nistration in  Scotland}    where  it  is  well 


fascinating  wit,  which,  unaided  by  the 
beauty  she  possessed,  was  sufficient  in  itself 
to  maintain  her  power  eveu  after  that 
beauty  was  no  more.  She  had  been  the 
mistress  of  James  II.  before  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  was  soon  after  created 
Countess  of  Dorchester.  Sir  Charles  Sed- 
ley,  her  father,  repined  at  this  splendid 
title,  which  he  only  looked  on  as  rendering 
his  daughter's  dishonour  more  conspicuous. 


The  King  continued  frequently  to  visit  her, 
known  he  acted  like  an  Eastern  monarch,  j  which  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  Queen, 
while  hi*  Duchess  carripd  hi>nu>lf  with  tUr    who  employed  all  her  friends,  and  particu- 
larly the  priests,  to  wean  him  from  this 


while  hid  Duchess  carried  herself  with  the 
haughty  demeanour  of  a  Sultana,  who 
completely  governed  her  husband. 


LADY  TREVOR  WARNER. 

9 

Few  women  were  equal  to  this  illustrious 
lady  in  beauty  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments. Converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  at  the  same  time  with  her  husband, 


connexion.  The  latter  remonstrated  with 
him  011  the  guilt  of  such  a  commerce,  and 
the  disgrace  he  was  bringiug  ou  the  Ca- 
tholic religion.  This  made  the  Couptess 
employ  all  the  ridicule  she  was  capable  of 
against  the  priests  and  their  counsels. — 
Here,  however,  her  wit  was  successless. 


she  took  the  habit  of  the  English  nuns'  They  persevered,  and  prevailed  on  the  mo- 
called  Sepulchrincs,  at  Liege,  with  Mrs.  [  iiarch  to  forsake  her.  The  King,  at  their 
Warner,  her  sister-in-law,  on  the  30th  of  instigations,  requested  her  to  retire  into 
April,  1665.  Both  these  ladies  entered  j  France,  or  to  have  her  allowance  of  four 
afterwards  into  the  convent  of  the  Carthu-  i  thousand  pounds  a  year  withdrawn.  She 
aianesses,  or  poor  Clares,  where  Lady  j  thcu  deeply  repented  of  ever  having  been 
Warner  adopted  the  name  of  Sister  Clare.  I  the  King's  mistress ;  and  it  is  alluding  to 
Her  cell  was  not  large  enough  for  an  ordi-  j  this  period  of  her  life  that  Pope  wrote  the 
nary  person  to  lie  at  full  length,  and  Lady  j  following  line, 

Warner  was  rather  tall,  so  much  so  that  <t  Sed|CJ  Cllrg-d  t|ie  form  tliot  plea«'d  the  Ktit?." 
she  was  obliged  to  sit  up  in  her  bed  in  |;    ^  at  ^  E|lg|Wl  C0lirt  drcssed 

more  elegantly,  expensive,  or  extravagant ; 
yet  she  understood  dress  well,  and  every 
and  the  cell  itself  was  no  broader,  besides  *  ornament  that  peculiarly  became  her.  She 
what  the  bed  took  up.  All  her  furniture,  had  a  daugh(er  hy  the  King,  tiamed  Ca- 
sbe  who  had  been  used  to  every  accommo-  thar(nef  wno  mtM  ShcffieId  bulce  of 
dation  affluence  could  bestow,  consisted 


order  to  procure  the  comfort  of  sleep.  Her  , 1 
bed  was  only  two  feet  aud  a  half  broad ;  ' 


only  of  a  low  stooi  to  sit  on,  a  straw  bed 
and  bolster,  or,  if  sick,  a  pillow  stutVnl 
with  chaff.  Her  ho  bit  consisted  of  little 
more  than  a  blanket  wrapped  round  her 
form— linen  this  order  of  nuns  uever  wear, 
and  always  go  barefoot,  having  only  san- 
dals to  shield  the  sole  of  their  feet  from 
injury,  they  keep  a  continual  lent,  never 
being  allowed  to  taste  meat ;  with  the  most 
ritjiid  of  these  rules  Lad>  Warner  complied 
till  the  day  of  her  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1670 

TIIECOCMTFSS  OF  DORCHESTER. 

Rei  tcio*  was,  by  no  means,  the  guide 
of  this  lady's  conduct  and  behaviour ;  she 
was  a  woman  of  the  most  sprightly  and 


Buckingham. 

LADY  BELLASYSE. 

This  lady  adorned  the  sprightly  court  of 
Charles  11.  at  the  time  she  was  the  widow 
I  of  Lord  Bellasyse.   Though  rather  defici- 
I  ent  in  personal  beauty,  yet  her  vivacity  was 
of  that  fascinating  kind,  as  served  to  render 
j  her  universally  admired  j  and  she  so  won 
the  affections  of  James  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.  that  he  gave  her  a 
written  promise  of  marriage.   He  was,  as 
is  well  known,  a  bigot,  and  he  left  nothing 
untried  to  induce  her  to  change  her  reli- 
gion y  but  she  held  firm  to  that  in  which 
she  had  been  educated.   Her  father-in-law 
was  a  zealous  Papist,  and  he  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  the  influence  that  such  a 
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might  have  upon  the  Duke  in  religious  [j 
matters:    he  therefore  waited  upon  the] 
King,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  secret  of  jj 
this  marriage  contract    The  lady  was  in-  i 
tiniidated  by  threats  to  give  up  the  original 
writing*  but  she  took  care  to  preserve  a 
well  attested  copy.   She  died  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne. 

MRS.  MART  fell  RUE. 

Mrs.  Kirre  was  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  grooms  of  the  bed  chamber  to  Charles 
the  Second,  and  shone  a  brilharrt  constella- 
tion amongst  the  crowd  of  beauties  that 
composed  the  train  of  ladies  who  waited 
on  Catharine  of  Bragaza;  but  M in  Kirke 
proved  a  wandering,  and  at  length  a  fallen 
star.  When  she  was  in  the  pride  of  all 
her  fame  and  beauty.  Sir  Richard  Vernon, 
a  country  gentleman,  with  an  estate  of 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,  paid  bis  addresses 
to  her,  but  she  rejected  his  suit  with  dis- 


dain, and  preferred  the  conspicuous  bril- 
liancy of  being  an  acknowledged  mistress 
at  a  licentious  court.    On  being  repulsed, 
Sir  Richard  retired  to  his  rural  seal,  but 
found  no  longer  pleasure  in  the  sports  of 
the  DeM,  and  looked  Hie  living  image  of 
despondency.    The  fickleness  of  man  s  na- 
ture sOovi  deprived  the  imprudent  Mary  of 
her  illusttiotfs  lover :  and  Mr.  Killigrew, 
Who  was  re  lated  to  Sir  Richard  Vernon, 
went  to  comfort  him  to  his  affliction,  by 
relating  to  him  her  recent  disgrace;  and 
this  he  did  the  more  effectually  to  cure  him 
of  his  passion.   But  Sfr  Richard  was  almost 
frantic  with  joy,  and  he  renewed  his  ad- 
dresses with  more  ardoot  than  ever,  in  a 
short  time  she  became  his  wife,  brought 
bim  a  fine  family  of  children,  and  by  her 
exemplary  conduct  in  the  marriage  state 
atoned,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  lapse 
she  had  been  tempted  to  make'from  virtue 
in  her  early  youth. 


CHARACTERS  OK  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  WOMEN. 


LOUISA    DB  QUEROUAILLES    DUCHESS  OF 
PORTSMOUTH. 

Charles  II.  with  whom  this  lady  was 
the  most  favoured  of  all  his  mistresses, 
was,  by  the  infatuated  monarch,  created 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  at  a  time  when  his 
treasury  was  impoverished  by  the  great 
expenditure  of  the  nation,  and  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's continental  connexions.  Louisa, 
possessed  of  uncOirtmoii  beauty,  insinuation,' 
and  force  of  character,  was  sent  to 'Eng. 
land  by  Louis  XIV.  iu 'the  train  of 'Hen- 
rietta Dnches  of  Orleans,  sister  to  Charles, 
to  aid  the  French  King  in  Ms  stratagems, 
and  bring  over  the  araorods  Charles  to 
the  interests  of  the  Gallic  monarch.  This 
she  did  effectually;   and,  through  her 
meant,  the  business  of 'the  English  court 
was  constantly  carried  oh  with  a  subser- 
viency to  that  of  France.  'Louisa  was  fa- 
mous for  constantly  dissembling  lOve,  va- 
pours, or  illness,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deceive  the  most  experienced ;  and  she 
scarce  ever  failed  of  bringing'  the  easy* and 
good  natured  monarch  to  ariy' point  she 
wished  ;  while  the1  politeness  ami  elegance 
of  her  manners,  with  a  temper  the  most 
lively  and  ^reeable,  never  failed  to  rivet 


the  affections  of  her  rOyal  lover  still  faster, 
and  he  continued  to  adore  her  to  the  last 
hour  df  his 'life.  Her  beauty  was  rather  of 
a  masculine  kind  ;  but  It  seemed  very  little 
impaired  at  seventy  years  of  age.  She  sur- 
vived the  King,  her  protector,  several  years, 
and  died  in  November,  If  34,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine.  She  bad  attended  her  royal 
lover  in  his  last  moments  with  all  the  ten- 
der assiduity  or  a  nurse,  and  her  lips  re- 
ceived his  last  sigh. 

-Louisa  never  could  forget  her  high  de- 
I  scent  even  after  the  degradation  of  her  ho- 
nour. 'When  any  one  of  the  nobility  be- 
longing to  the  court  of  France  died,  she 
wore  mourning,  and  exhibited  all  the  out- 
ward  marks  of  sorrow.  Eleanor  Gwy no, 
her  rival,  who  was  of  a  very  opposite  cha- 
racter, used  to  make  this  circumstance  °ft 
constant  subject  of  her  ridicule-—**  Why" 
said  'Nell,  u  does  she  so  pride  herself  00 
her  nobility?  Is  she  not  ashamed  to  dis- 
grace it  by  living  as  a  kept  mistress  ?  For 
my  part  it  is  my  trade;  I» acknowledge  it; 
and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to •  please  the  King 
after  mv  own  fashion,  and  be  as  merry  as 
possible- 
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anecdote  or  an  ancient  banneret.  |  wHru  uaoorne,  an  aiicesior  or  mr  prrsciM 
Sir  Robert  de  Shurland  was    Duke  of  Leeda,  was  placed  apprentice  to 


A. 


created  a  Knight  Banneret  by  Edward  I. 
for  his  valour  at  the  siege  of  Caerlavoroc 
Castle.  His  death  has  in  it  something  re- 
markable. Having  a.  quarrel  with  his 
priest,  he  buried  the  father  alive.  The 
King  happened  then  to  lie  at  anchor  under 
the  Isle  of  Sheepey,  and  Sir  Robert  swam 
on  his  horse  to  the  royal  vessel,  obtained 
his  pardon,  and  swam  back  to  shore  on  his 
trusty  steed.   A  witch  predicted  that  he 


ward  Osborne,  an  ancestor  of  the 


Sir  William  Hewet,  cloth-worker,  who 
lived  in  one  of  the  houses  that. hung  over 
the  water.  The  servant  maid  was  one  day 
playing  with  the  infant  daughter  of  Sir 
William,  in  a  window  that  looked  towards 
the  river,  and  accidentally  dropped  the 
child.  Youug  Osborne  was  present  when 
the  accidcut  happened,  and,  despising  all 
regard  to  his  own  safety,  with  as  much 
intrepidity  as  geuerosity,  he  sprang  into 


would  owe  his  death  to  that  horse ;  but  !  t»e  river,  and,  contrary  to  every  expeeta- 


Sir  Robert,  who  fancied,  presumptuously, 
that  he  was  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny, 
drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  his  faithful 
preserver  to  the  heart.  Long  after,  pass- 
ing by  the  spot,  he  saw  its  bones  bleaching 
on  the  ground :  smiling  with  contempt,  he 
gave  the  skull  a  kick ;  the  bone  wounded 
hia  foot,  a  mortification  cusued,  and  caused 
his  death. 

anecdote  op  LOUIS  XII. 
Louis  used  to  compare  the  nobility  of 
his  kingdom  to  no  many  Actions.  M  They 
are,"  said  be,  M  eaten  up  by  their  dogt  and 
their  hor$e»"  Being  one  day  requested  by 
some  of  his  courtiers  whilst  iu  action  (in 
which  they  thought  their  own  lives  iu 
danger)  not  to  expose  his  person  to  such 
imminent  risk,  he  exclaimed,  M  Let  all 
those  w  ho  are  afraid  stand  l>ehiud  me  l" — 
L'Alviano,  the  Venetian  General,  was  takeu 
prisoner,  and  brought  before  Louis.  The 
Kiug  treated  him  with  bis  usual  humanity 
and  politeness,  to  which  the  indignant  cap- 
tive did  not  make  the  proper  return,  but 
behaved  with  great  insolence.  Louis  con- 
tented himself  with  sending  him  to  the 
quarters  where  the  prisoners  were  kept, 
saying  to  his  attendants,  "  I  have  done 


tion,  rescued  the  infant  from .  a  watery 
grave.  As  she  was  sole  heiress  to  her 
father,  who  was  immensely  rich,  when  she 
arrived  at  womanhood  many  gentlemen  of 
high  rank,  iu  particular  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, aspired  to  her  hand  :  but  Sir  William 
declined  all  their  offers,  and,  in  gratitude, 
bestowed  her  on  Osborne,  her  deliverer} 
•lying,  "That  he  who  had  risked  his  own 
life  to  save  hers,  was  best  qualified  to  ren- 
der her  happy." 

CORONATION  ANECDOTE. 

Toe  whole  behaviour  of  our  present  ve- 
nerable King,  at  his  corouatiou,  was  justly 
admired,  and  commended  by  every  person 
present,  and  particularly  his  graceful  and 
dignified  manner  of  ascending  the  throne. 
There  was  another  particular,  which  those 
ouly  could  observe  w  ho  sat  near  the  com- 
munion table,  as  did  the  Prebendaries  of 
Westminster.  When  about  to  receive  the 
sacrament,  his  Majesty  inquired  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,'  whether  he 
should  not  lay  aside  his  crown  — The  Arch- 
bishop asked  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  but 
neither  of  them  could  say  what  had  been 
the  usual  form.  The  Kiug  determined 
within  himself,  that  humility  best  became 


right  to  send  Alviauo  away;  I  might  have  ,  such  a  solemn  act  of  devotion,  and  took 


put  myself  iu  apassiou  with  him,  for  which 
I  should  have  beeii  very  sorry.  I  have 
conquered  him-- 1  should  learn  to  conquer 


INTERESTING  ANECDOTE  OF  AN  ANCESTOR 
OK  THE  DUKE  OF  LEEDS. 


his  crown, 
holy  rile. 


and  laid  it  dowu  during  the 


ANECDOTE  OF  COUNT  TORRANO. 

A  respectable  man,  an  inhabitant  of 
Fraukfort,  came  to  Count  Torrauo  to  con- 
plain  to  him  of  the  number  of  soldiers  who 
At,  the  time  when  houses  formerly  were  ,  were  quartered  upon  him.    The  Count 
situated  on  the  old  Bridge  of  London,  Ed-  ■'  beiug  a  Frenchman,  his  interpreter  offered 
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his  services  to  the  Frank  fort  er,  but  the  lat- 
ter did  not  conceive  that  he  required  tbem. 
He  presented  himself  before  the  Count, 
and,  with  a  low  bow,  accosted  him  aa  his 
Excellency.  The  Count  returned  the  bow, 
and  also  the  Excellency.  Surprised  at  the 
honour  which  was  paid  to  him,  the  Frank- 
forter  now  began  to  think  that  he  had  not 
made  use  of  a  title  high  enough,  and,  there- 
tore,  with  a  still  lower  bow,  said  Afon- 
mgnemr.—"  Sir,"  said  the  Count,  very  seri- 
ously, "  we  will  not  go  any  further,  as  we 
should  probably  get  as  far  as  your  Ma- 
jtsty." — The  Fraukforter  was  thrown  into 
great  embarrassment,  which  the  Count 
perceiving,  he  continued  in  a  jocular  tone, 
M  What  is  your  name,  Sir  ?M — *•  My  name 
is  Spangenberg." — "  And  mine  is  Tor- 
rano,"  said  the  Count.  M  Now,  Spangen- 
berg, what  is  your  business  with  Torrauo  ? 
be  seated,  and  we  shall  soon  dispatch  it." 

AX EC DOTE  OF  INCLEDO*. 

lacLEDow  having  once  given  offence, 
unintentionally,  to  a  very  hot-headed  testy 
gt  utleman,  the  latter  insisted  on  the  actor's 
giving  him  satisfaction :  on  which  Incledon 
immediately  began  singing  Black  Eyed,  S» 
tan  ;  observing,  at  the  conclusion,  **  There, 
Sir,  I  am  sure  you  cannot  be  dissatisfied  at 
what  has  given  genaal  satisfaction  t 

LITERARY  NECESSITY. 

The  author  of  Tristram  Shandy  told 
the  following  story  of  himself: — u  I  hap- 
pened," said  he,  to  be  acquainted  with 
a  young  man  from  Yorkshire,  who  rented 
a  window  iu  one  of  the  paved  alleys  near 
Corohill,  London,  for  the  sale  of  stationary. 
1  hired  one  of  the  panes  of  glass  from  my 
friend,  and  stuck  up  the  following  adver- 
tisement with  wafers  :— 

"  •  Epigrams,  Anagrams,  Paragrams, 
Chronograms,  Monograms,  Epitaphs,  Epi- 
thalatmums,  Prologues,  Epilogues,  Madri- 
gals, Interludes,  Advertisements,  Letters, 
Petitions,  Memorials  on  every  occasion, 
Essays  on  all  subjects,  Pamphlets  for  and 
against  Ministers,  with  Sermons  upon  uny 
Text,  or  for  any  Sect,  to  be  written  here 
on  reasonable  terms,  by 

A.  B.  Philologies.' 

"  The  nncommonness  of  the  titles  occa- 
sioned numerous  applications,  and  at  night 


digest  the  notes  or  heads  of  the  day,  and 
receive  the  earnest,  which  was  directed 
always  to  be  left  with  the  memorandums, 
the  writing  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  ac- 
cording to  the  subjects.**  Sterne  soon  l>e- 
came  disgusted  with  this  employment,  and 
the  moment  he  had  realized  a  small  sum  of 
money,  closed  the  scene. 

ANECDOTE  Or  DR.  GOLDSMITH. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  bis  poem 
entitled  The  Deserted  Village,  Mr.  Griffin, 
the  bookseller,  late  of  Catherine- street, 
in  the  Strand,  had  given  Goldsmith  a 
note  for  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  copy ; 
which  on  the  author  s  meutiouing  to  a 
friend,  the  gentleman  remarked  that  it  w  as 
a  great  sum  for  so  short  a  poem. — "  In 
truth,"  replied  Goldsmith,  **  I  think  so 
too;  it  is  uearly  five  shillings  a  couplet; 
which  is  much  more  than  the  honest  man 
can  afford;  and,  indeed,  more  than  any 
modern  poetry  is  worth.  1  have  not  been 
easy  since  I  received  it ;  I  will,  therefore, 
go  back,  and  return  him  his  note :"  which 
he  actually  did,  and  left  it  to  the  book- 
seller to  pay  him  according  to  his  profits 
produced  by  the  sale.  The  success  is  weU 
known  of  this  sweet  performance,  and 
Goldsmith,  in  the  end,  received  more  for 
his  generous  proceeding  than  the  first  dou- 
ceur. 

the  aiBHor  or  Lincoln's  pchse. 

So mf:  time  after  his  Lordship  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  the  metropo- 
litan church,  he  still  retained  his  confi- 
dential situation  about  the  person  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  attended  regularly,  every  morn- 
ing, at  the  minister's  residence  in  Downing- 
street.  Returning  one  evening  from  West- 
minster to  the  city,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Strand  he  took  out  his  handkerchief,  and 
with  it,  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  his 
purse.  He  remarked  the  spot  where  ha 
beard  it  fall,  but  being  naturally  short- 
sighted,  and  the  evening  very  dark,  he 
could  not  find  it.  The  next  morning,  as 
he  was  walking  to  Westminster,  his  Lord- 
ship paused  at  the  place  where  the  acci- 
dent had  happened,  and  actually  saw  his 
purse,  which  bad  just  slipped  off  the  curb- 
stone ;  and  which  had  been  overlooked  by, 
perhaps,  more 


I  used  privately  to  glide  into  the  office  to  11  scugers! 
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ON  THE  OMISSION  OF  THE  SOCVAfc  DUTIK8. 

No  circumstance  can  juitify  a  cold* 
hearted  selfishness.    The  sympathies  of 
friendship  and  of  love  way  flourish  in  the 
most  inclement  atmosphere,  and  in  the 
most  rugged  soil  \  and  he,  in  whose  bosom 
they  are  not  found,  however  he  may  be 
-wanting  in  wealth,  is  more  wanting  in  hu- 
manity.  The  excuses  which  men  make 
for  the  omissions  of  beneficence,  are  very 
multiform  and  various;  but  they  all  usually 
resolve  themselves  into  a  narrow  selfish- 
ness, however  they  are  covered  over  with 
hues  of  a  different  character.    One  man 
excuses  himself  by  his  present  needs ;  ano- 
ther by  his  future  apprehensions.   One  is 
too  sensual  to  have  anything  to  spare; 
another  is  too  provident  not  to  be  more 
affected  by  the  most  remote  contingencies 
which  refer  to  himself,  than  by  the  moat 
pressing  wants  of  kindred  or  acquaintance. 
One  man  has  numerous  sons  and  daughters; 
and  his  heart  is  a  frozen  surface  to  thetouch 
of  distressed  relatives  or  indigent  frieuds. 
He  does  not  consider  that,  though  it  is  a 
bounden  duty  to  provide  for  sons  and 
daughters,  yet  those  sous  and  daughters 
are  only  self  under  another  name;  and 
that  he  who  confines  all  bis  beneficence  to 
their  exclusive  good,  may  still  be  the  most 
selfish  of  human  beings.  'Beneficence  is 
not  pure  and  holy  till  it  passes  the  regions 
of  self;  and  instead  of  being  restricted  in 
its  activity  to  a  man's  own  family,  steps 
over  the  threshold,  and  scatters  blessings 
among  neighbours  and  friends. — Hittory  of 
Ceyloru 


X>OOUNT  OF  THOMAS 
THORN. 

Tue  British  forces  had  scarcely  obtained 
possession  of  the  Candian  capital,  when  a 
man  presented  himself  at  head-quarters,  in 
•  Candian 'dress,  but  having  the  features 
of  an  European.  His  pale  and  haggard 
look*,  and  hi*  long. and  matted  beard,  ex- 
hibited a  melancholy  appearance.  This 
man,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Thoen, 
said,  that  he  had  marched  with  the  British 
army  to  Candi  in  1603,  and  that  he  was 


among  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  stck  who 
had  been  left  in  the  hospital  when  the 
capital  was  surrendered  unto  the  enemy. 
When  his  feHow-sufferers  were  butchered, 
the  barbarians,  having  torn  off  the  blisters 
which  had  been  previously  applied  to  his 
stomach  in  the  hospital,  foiled  him  to  the 
ground  with  the  butt-end  of  a  musket,  and 
left  him  for  dead  in  the  general  heap.  He 
recovered,  however,  enough  to  crawl  to 
a  neighbouring  drain,  when,  on  being  dia- 
covered  the  next  morning,  he  was  hung 
up  to  a  tree,  and  left  to  perish.   The  rope, 
happily,  broke ;  when  he  was  again  dis- 
covered, and  again  hung  up  in  the  same 
way.    But  again  the  rope  broke,  when 
he  contrived  to  crawl  to  a  hut  at  a  little 
distance,  where  he  supported  himself  for 
ten  days  with  nothing  but  the  grass  that 
grew  near  the  door,  and  the  drops  of  rain 
that  foil  from  the  roof.   At  the  expiration 
of  this  interval,  be  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  an  old  Candian,  who, 


il 


looking  at  him,  suddenly  disappeared,  but 
soon  after  came  again  with  a  plate  of  rice, 
which  he  put  down  and  went  away. 

The  King,  who  had  never  felt  for  human 
woe,  was  struck  with  the  story  which  be 
received  of  Thoen's  numerous  and  extraor- 
dinary escapes.  Superstition,  in  the  place 
of  sympathy,  made  its  way  into  the  mo- 
narch's mind.  He  thought  that  Thoen 
would  not  have  been  so  often  preserved, 
if  he  had  not  been  a  peculiar  favourite  of 
heaven;  and  be  accordingly  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  one  of  the  chiefs, 
and  to  receive  every  accommodation  which 
he  required. 

The  King  allowed  him  a  house  in  the 
town  of  Candy,  in  which  he  remained  till 
the  arrival  of  the  British.  He  experienced 
no  further  ill-treatment  from  the  jealous 
tyrant ;  but  the  horrid  barbarities  which 
he  beheld,  and  which  the  slightest  offence 
was  sufficient  to  excite,  kept  him  in  a  state 
of  constant  inquietude  and  alarm.  A 
woman,  who  had  been  detected  in  merely 
conveying  a  message  from  him  to  Major 
Davie,  was  instantly  put  to  death. 
The  only  source  of  solace  which  this 
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unfortunate  man  had  access  to,  in  the 
dreary  hours  of  hit  long  confinement,  was  in 
the  perusal  of  a  detached  portion  of  an 
English  Bible,  which  contained  some  chap- 
ters of  Jeremiah.— Ibid. 

fcseral  customs  ijr  the  island  or 

8  RUE  M  DIB. 

Wnv.B  a  King  dies,  ihey  lay  his  body  on 
an  open  chariot,  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
bead  bangs  backwards  till  it  almost  touches 
the  ground,  and  his  hair  is  upon  the  earth  ; 
this  chariot  is  followed  by  a  woman  with  a 
broom  in  her  hand,  therewith  to  sweep  I 
dust  on  the  face  of  the  deceased,  while  she 
cries  out  with  a  loud  voice,  *  O  man,  be- 
hold your  King,  who  was  yesterday  your 
master,  but  now  the  empire  he  exercised 
orer  yon  is  vanished  and  gone ;  he  is  re- 
duced to  the  state  you  behold,  having  left 
the  world,  ami  the  arbiter  of  death  has 
withdrawn  his  soul;  reckon,  therefore,  no 
more  upon  the  uncertain  hopes  of  life."— 
This  proclamation,  or  some  other  like  it, 
they  continue  for  three  days;  after  which, 
the  dead  body  of  the  King  is  embalmed 
with  sandal  wood,  cam ph ire,  and  saffron, 
and  is  then  burned,  and  the  ashes  are  seat- 
abroad  to  the  wind— Harris  t  Col- 
of 


STB  OA  LESS  PROVERBS,  EXTRACTED  FROM 
THEIR  ROOK  RSTITl.CD   «*  WESSAK ARE 

satake;  or,  sayibos  or  The  wise." 

We  ion  well  the  difference  of  good  and 
evil ;  and,  after  sober  deliberation,  do  not 
that  to  another  which  would  be  displeasing 
if  done  to  yourself. 

A  vessel  of  water  is  filled  by  a  succession 


of  drops  ;  aud  wisdom,  virtue,  and  riches, 
are  the  effects  of  minute  accumulation,  and 
unremitting  perseverance. 

A  covetous  man  has  two  sources  of  in- 
quietude ;  first,  how  to  amass  money,  and, 
secondly,  how  to  use  it. 

The  good  which  is  done  to  a  good  man, 
however  small  it  may  be,  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten, but  remain  engraved  on  the  heart, 
tike  letters  cot  in  marble ;  but  the  greatest 
good  which  can  be  done  to  a  bad  man, 
shall  vanish  from  his  thoughts  like  the 
track  of  a  ship  in  the  waters. 

Of  the  good  or  evil  which  befals  us,  we 
ought  not  to  ascribe  the  Origin  to  this  per- 
son or  to  that ;  for  nothing  can  befal  us 
which  is  not  from  God. 

When  the  good  are  precipitated  into  in- 
digence, they  ought  not  to  suffer  their  in- 
tegrity to  be  shaken,  but  to  preserve  it 
as  immoveable  as  a  column  of  adamant. 

A  kind-hearted  man  makes  the  little  be 
possesses  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  others, 
as  a  well  supplies  water  to  hfm  who  needs  ; 
while  a  selfish  man,  out  of  his  abundance, 
relieves  uo  want,  and  ministers  to  no  suf- 
fering, but  is  as  voracious  as  the  depths  cf 
the  ocean. 

Diligence,  in  the  beginning,  is  like  an 
enemy  ;  but  it  is  afterwards  converted  into 
a  friend.  On  the  other  hand,  indolence 
which  is  like  a  friend  in  the  beginning, 
proves  an  enemy  in  the  end.  Diligence, 
at  the  commencement,  may  be  the  poison 
of  delight,  though  it  afterwards  becomes 
the  nectar  of  joy:  but  indolence,  which 
resembles  nectar  at  first,  turns  to  poison  at 
last.— Jtnoxs  History  of  Ceylon. 


INTERESTING  EXTRACTS  FROM  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


EEMAI.E  FORTITUDE,  EXEMPLIFIED  IB 
TnE  CHARACTER  OF  PORTIA. 

Forty-four  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Decimus  Brutus  became  the  founder 
of  the  Roman  liberty.  He  married  his  first 
cousin,  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato.  Bru- 
tus was  the  avowed  enemy  of  Pompey,  the 
of  his  rather,  yet  Brutus  attached 
to  his  party,  when  be  found  that 
Csesar  was  aiming  at  universal  sway. — 
Bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
A*  10S.— Vul  XVII. 


,  to  Cassius,  he  conspired  w  ith  him  against 
jl  Cipsar's  tyranny,  and  both  uniting  their 
1 1  prudence  aud  courage,  made  choice  of  sixty 
colleagues,  who  were  capable  of  under- 
taking the  bold  cnterprize  they  conceived. 

Portia,  worthy  of  being  the  daughter  of 
Cato,  no  less  worthy  of  being  the  wife  of 
Brutus,  soon  discovered  their  designs ;  and 
only  drew  from  them  au  avowal  of  their 
projects,  in  order  to  second  them.  Brutus 
become  the  chief  of  so  dangerous  an  enter- 
P 
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prize,  nud  fo  whom  the  destiny  of  so  many 
illustrious  Romans  was  attached,  still  pre- 
served a  calm  and  undisturbed  demeanour. 
But  when  at  home,  with  only  his  wife,  he 
sought,  in  vain,  to  quiet  the  agitation  of 
his  perturbed  spirits:  she  soon  perceived 
that  lie  was  occupied  with  some  grand  de- 
sign, which  he  wished  to  conceal  from  her. 
Portia,  who  loved  him  tenderly,  had  no 
other  motive  for  wishing  to  be  acquainted 
with  his  secrets,  than  that  which  proceeded 
from  her  ardent  desire  of  sharing  with,  anil 
lessening  the  weight  o£  sll  his  troubles. — 
Nevertheless,  before  she  urged  him  to  re- 
pose this  confidence  iu  her,  she  first  essay- 
ed how  far  she  could  rely  on  her  own  for- 
titude, and  she  gave  herself  a  deep  wound 
with  a  poniard.   A  copious  loss  of  blood, 
and  severe  pain,  brought  on  a  fever*   This  I 
accident  Oiled  the  heart  of  Brutus  with 
the  most  anxious  fear  and  sorrow  ;  but  \\ 
when  he  was  about  to  call  in  medical  aid, 
Portia  prevented  him,  and,  iu  the  midst  of 
her  severest  anguish,  she  said,  "  Brutus, 
remember  I  am  Cato's  daughter,  and  that 
1  am  your  wife :  it  was  not  only  to  preside 
at  your  table,  and  share  the  nuptial  couch, 
that  my  father  gave  me  to  you,  but  to  take 
my  part  in  all  your  sorrows,  as  I  have 
hitherto  done  in  your  pleasures ;  and,  by 
alleviating  the  former,  and  encountering 
every  danger  for  your  sake,  to  prove  myself 
the  daughter  of  Cato :  women  are  described 
as  weak  and  wavering,  but  the  example  of 
such  a  father,  and  such  a  husband,  is  the 
rule  of  my  conduct,  and  my  manners  and 
character  are  formed  from  it   Before,  bow- 
ever,  I  would  totally  depend  on  myself,  1 
was  resolved  to  try  bow  to  vanquish  bodily 
pain.  Now  I  am  certain,"  added  she,  shew- 
ing her  husband  the  wound  she  had  herself 
inflicted,  "1  can,  without  being  imprudent, 
interrogate  you  on  the  secret  you  have  so 
long,  and  so  carefully,  concealed  within 
your  own  breast." 

Brutus,  penetrated  with  love  and  admira- 
tion, raiaed  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  sup- 
plicated the  Gods  that  they  would  render 
him  worthy  of  being  the  husband  of  Portia. 


He  then  revealed  to  her,  not  concealing 
the  minutest  circumstance,  the  whole  plan 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar. 

At  the  moment  this  design  was  about  to 
be  put  in  execution,  Brutus  had  a  dreadful 
trial  to  undergo :  bis  wife  fell  so  danger* 
ously  ill,  that  it  seemed  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility that  she  could  live.  The  idea  of  the 
peril  attached  to  her  beloved  Brutus  in 
carrying  on  this  hazardous  project,  had 
dreadfully  alarmed  her:  the  least  noise  aug- 
mented her  terrors :  she  inquired  of  every 
creature  she  saw  after  Brutus,  and  in  her 
impatience  to  be  informed  of  his  welfare, 
she  sent  every  moment  one  messenger  after 
another  to  bring  her  news  of  the  state  of 
his  health,  to  the  very  place  where  the 
senate  was  then  held.    At  length,  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  the  most  cruel  sus- 
pense, she  entirely  lost  her  reason  ;  and  her 
women  fancying  her  life  in  danger,  took 
care  to  inform  Brutus  of  their  fears.  The 
situation  of  his  beloved  Portia  cruelly  dis- 
tressed him  ;  yet  the  interests  of  the  public 
prevented  him  from  yieldiug  to  the  impulse 
of  his  heart ;  and  he  would  have  regarded 
himself  as  a  coward,  if  he  had  not  been 
the  first  to  expose  his  own  person  in  that 
dangerous  eoterprize,  of  which  he  was  the 
chief. 

After  Caesar  bad  fallen  under  the  hands 
of  bis  assassins,  Portia  took  leave  of  her 
husband  at  Velie,  where  she  bade  him  a 
last  farewell.  Although  assured  of  bis  ill 
success,  she  concealed  the  anguish  of  her 
mind :  but  a  picture  she  chanced  to  cast 
her  eyes  upon,  betrayed  her  emotions  and 
alarm  to  Brutus.  This  painting  represent- 
ed the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache ; 
and  this  separation,  so  similar  to  her  own 
situation,  caused  the  tears  to  gush  from  her 

Ieyes:  she  hastily  dried  them,  returned  to 
Rome,  aud  Brutus  embarked  for  Athens. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after,  Portia  made  a  vow  that 
she  would  not  survive  him.  Historians  do 
not  agree  after  the  manner  of  her  self-im- 
molation. Some  say  she  swallowed  burn- 
ing coals  j 
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Greenwich. — This  is  a  market  town, 
en  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  celebrated 
for  its  hospital  for  decayed  sen  men :  nor  is 
its  Park  less  entitled  to  admiration,  which 
commands  a  grand  view  of  Loudon  and  its 
adjacent  suburbs,  towards  the  eastern 
part  ;  the  beautiful  meandering  of  the 
crowded  for  miles  with  shipping, 
a  delightful  surrounding  country.  On 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide  weeks,  this  Park 
s  the  grand  and  general  rendezvous  of  the 
common  people,  whose  favourite  holiday 
sport  is  rolling  down  the  hill. 

Edward  the  First  made  Greenwich  his 
■tost  favoured  residence;  and  the  manor 
was  granted  by  Henry  the  Sixth  to  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  rebuilt 
the  palace,  and  called  it  Ptmcentia,  or  the 
Pleasant  Manor.  Henry  the  Seventh  en- 
larged and  embellished  it  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  were  born 
at  Greenwich  ;  and  it  was  the  last  scene  of 
the  short  life  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Charles 
the  Second  pulled  dowu  the  palace,  with-  j 
out  any  intention  of  rebuilding  it  with  auy  : 
;  and  he  never  completed  the 
on  the  old  plan  further  thau  a  single 
wing.  This  palace  was  the  scene  of  many 
festive  entertainments,  both  in  the  time  of 
the  voluptuous  Henry,  aud  of  his  daughter  J 
Elizabeth;  and  where  was  kept  the  first 
masquerade  ever  known  in  England,  in  the 
Christmas  of  1513. 

The  ranger's  lodge  was  began  by  Anne 
of  Denmark,  Queen  of  James  the  First, 
who  gave  to  it  the  appellation  of  "The 
House  of  Delight."  It  was  finished  by 
lingo  Joues,  for  the  Queen  of  Charles  the 
First. 

The  hospital,  founded  by  King  William 
the  Third,  and  Mary,  his  Queen,  chiefly  at 
her  instigation,  consists  of  four  grand  build- 
ings, separate  from  each  other,  yet  they 
form  one  entire  and  beautiful  plan,  espe- 
cially when  viewed  from  the  river. 

These  piles  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  four  sovereigns,  Charles,  Wil- 
liam, Mary,  and  Anne.  The  first  and  the 
last  stand  next  the  river,  from  which  they 


divided  by  a  spacious  terrace,  eight 
and  sixty-five  fcet  in  length  j  and 


between  them  is  a  handsome  square,  two 

hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  wide,  with 
a  fine  statue  of  George  the  Second  in  the 
centre. 

Beyond  the  square  appear  the  hall  and 
chapel,  with  their  beautiful  domes,  aud  two 
colonnades,  which  form  a  kind  of  avenue, 
terminated  by  the  ranger's  lodge  in  the  Park. 

In  1779  *  dreadful  fire  happened  in  the 
building  called  Queen  Mary\  which  de- 
stroyed the  chapel,  with  some  other  parts 
of  the  fabric;  the  whole  has  been  since 
rebuilt,  iu  a  beautiful  design  of  Grecian 
architecture,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
James  Stuart. 

The  entrance  into  the  chapel  is  by  a  ves- 
tibule ;  here  are  four  niches,  containing 
the  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and 
Meekness,  in  artificial  stone.  From  the 
vestibule  a'  flight  of  steps  lead  to  the 
chapel,  the  entrance  to  which  is  through  a 
beautiful  portal  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
On  a  tablet  in  front  of  the  gallery  is  a  basso 
rclitvo,  representing  angels  playiugon  the 
harp.  Over  the  altar  is  a  large  painting, 
by  West,  representing  the  shipwreck  of 
St  rSaul.  The  pulpit  is  richly  onuuneuted 
with  carved  work,  representing  scripture 
subjects. 

The  royal  hospital  was  first  opened  for 
the  reception  of  pensioners  in  1705,  when 
forty-two  were  admitted;  this  uumbcr  has 
gradually  increased  to  two  thousaud  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  who  are  provided  with 
lodging,  food,  clothing,  and  pocket-money; 
to  which  are  added  about  one  thousaud 
two  hundred  out  pensioners,  who  receive 
seven  pounds  per  aunum. 

The  Park  and  Observatory  are  the  chief 
objects  of  delight  at  Greenwich.  The 
scenery  is  beautiful,  especially  from  One- 
tree-hill,  and  from  the  eminence  on  which 
stands  the  Observatory,  which  was  found- 
ed by  Charles  the  Second,  on  the  scite 
of  an  old  tower,  for  the  purposes  of  as- 
tronomical observations :  this  tower  had 
been  built  by  Humphrey,  commonly  called 
the  Good  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  it  was 
used  for  the  dwelling  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  civil 
wars  of  1642  it  was 
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The  eminence  on  which  it  is  situated  is 
called  Flarastead-hill. 

The  ashes  of  General  Wolfe  repose  at 
Greenwich  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  also  for 
two  charitable  institutions,  one  called  Tri- 
nity Hospital,  or  Norfolk  College,  for  the 
maintenance  of  tweuty  decayed  house- 
keepers ;  the  other  is  for  the  same  number 
of  poor,  founded  and  endowed  by  William 
Lambard,  Esq.  and  called  by  him  the  Col- 
lege of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

BlACKHEATH,  ClIARLTON,   AX  D  Lew- 

ibdam. — These  all  lie  in  the  vieiuity  of 
Greenwich,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
beautiful  villas,  the  most  distinguished  of 
which  are  West-Combe  House  and  Wood- 
lands.  The  first  is  adorned  with  beautiful 
plantations,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of 
Shooters-hill,  and  the  windings  of  the 
river  Thames.  This  house  was  once  the 
resideuce  of  that  Duke  of  Bolton  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  Duchess,  married 
Lavinia  Fenton,  the  first  Polly, \n  Mr.  Gay's 
Beggar* $  Opera. 

The  gardens  of  Woodlands  are  beauti- 
fully dispersed  j  the  greenhouses  coutaiu  a 
fine  variety  of  beautiful  heaths ;  and  the 
walls  of  the  noble  mansion  arc  adorned 
with  exquisite  paintings. 

hi  the  year  1780  there  was  discovered 
near  this  heath,  an  extraordinary  cavern, 
containing  seven  chambers,  from  twelve  to 


martial  apparatus,  belonging  to  the  nation. 
The  Warren  covers  one  hundred  acres  of 
ground:  within  it  is  the  Military  Academy, 
for  those  destined  to  serve  in  the  corps  of 
Artillery,  or  the  Engineers, 

Strrath  am.— This  village  is  about  six 
miles  from  London,  on  the  Croydon  road  : 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the  owner  of  the 
manor,  and  bears  the  title  of  Baron  How- 
land,  of  Streathsm.  The  church  is  situated 
on  a  high  spot  of  ground,  in  the  centre  of 
the  village.  At  the  west  end  of  it  is  a 
square  tower,  with  a  taper  spire,  forming 
a  very  conspicuous  object  for  several  miles. 
In  the  pew  belonging  to  theThrale  family, 
are  two  tablets  of  white  marble,  with  ele- 
gant Latin  inscriptions,  from  the  pen  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson,  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Thralc,  and  Mrs.  Salisbury,  his  wife's 
!  mother. 

|  Tooting.— This  is  a  hamlet  to  Streot- 
I  ham,  and  contains  a  beautiful  villa,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Piozzi,  who  married  the 
widow  of  its  former  possessor,  Mr.  Thrale. 
In  the  library  are  a  number  of  portraits 
I  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of 
!  that  time. 

Wimbledon.— This  manor  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  but,  after 
passing  through  many  bauds,  it  became 
the  property  of  the  famous  Sarah,  Duchess 
'  of  Marlborough,  who  bestowed  it  on  the 


thirty-six  feet  each  way,  and  which  have  a  jj  Spencer  family.   The  ancient  manor-house 


communication  with  each  other;  the  de- 
scent is  an  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and 
a  clear  spring,  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  runs  through  it. 

Woolwich. — The  Dock-yard  and  War- 
ren, now,  by  royal  authority,  called  the 
Royal  Arsenal,  are  the  most  striking  ob- 
jects of  this  town,  which  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  Dock-yard  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  most  ancient  of  any,  though,  the  time 
of  its  establishment  is  unknown  ;  but  in 
1374,  the  Great  Ship  Harry,  Grace  d$ 
Dicu,  was  built  there. 

The  Gun-wharf  anciently  occupied  the 
scite  of  the  present  Market  place.  When 
it  was  removed  to  the  Warren  it  acquired 
its  present  name,  though  it  has  no  affinity 


was  remarkable  for  its  magnificence ;  but 
the  Duchess  had  it  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  one  more  modern,  aud  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Many  fine  seats  are  scattered  about  Wim- 
bledon Common ;  and  at  the  south-west 
corner  are  the  remains  of  a  circular  en- 
campment. Camden,  a  writer  of  good 
authority,  affirms,  that  a  battle  was  fought 
there  between  Caulin,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  Ethel bert,  King  of  Keut,  iu 
which  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  two  of 
his  generals  killed.  A  well  stands  on  this 
common,  the  water  of  which  is  never  knowu 
to  freeze,  even  in  the  severest  winter. 

The  church  is  a  modem  structure,  in  the 
Grecian  style.  Some  ancient  relics  of  paint- 
ed glass  are  preserved  in  it,  particularly  the 


to  the  grand  depot  of  artillery,  and  other    figure  of  a  crusader,  armed  cap~&pied. 
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AMANDA}  OR,  THE  CORRECT  FEMALE.— A  SKETCH  FROM  LIFE. 

■    ■   ■  ■   ■  Now,  then,  ye  fair, 
Attend  the  call  j  awhile  forg-ft  your  scandal  t 
Aud  your  drew.   Let  Dot  the  nod,  imprudent, 
Bend  thy  head,  at  gat*  «f  Tynan  die— 
Nor  wink  obtrusive,  nor  nnmeauing  leer ; 
Should  youthful  Dtrmon,  with  his  beauteous  bride, 
Too  late  arrive,  or  should  tone  Beleaur  trim 
Offer  his  teat  with  pace,  while  from  hit  kerchief  white 
A  thousand  odours  spiead  their  influence  round. 
Nor  you,  ye  sons  of  meo,  court  But  the  maiden's  smile, 
not  new  for  the) 


Or  dazzling  rintT-  Spare,  spare,  the  ogling  look, 
Sate  that  for  Drory's  walls,  or  masque,  or  park. 


Beiho  myself  a  constant  worshipper  I! 
of  my  Creator  on  the  day  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed to  be  kept  holy,  I  conceive  it  not  | 
irrelevant  to  the  pages  of  the  well-ordered 
BtUe  Aueinblctt  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  what  is  termed,  going  to  church; 
but  Jest  my  volatile  readers  should  be  I 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  sermon,  I  think  it  I 
proper  to  promise  that  I  do  not  intend  to  | 
attempt  to  doze  them  with  some  biblical  j 
controversy,  or  to  disgust  them  with  a  po- 
lemical declamation.    My  remarks  shall, 
therefore,  be  confioed  to  the  moral  fitness,  j 
as  it  may  render  the  observance  of  Sunday 
more  grateful  to  their  own  feelings,  and  even 
add  to  their  charms  a  more  attractive  air  | 
than  can  be  given  by  the  gayest  attire,  or 
the  most  fashionable  habiliments.  Human 
nature,  it  is  imagined,  is  so  beset  with 
temptations,  and  so  little  resolution  appa- 
rently given  us  to  counteract  their  evil  bias, 
that  persons  in  the  higher  circles  of  life  do  not 
hesitate  to  confess,  that  as  the  allurements 
of  pleasure  are  too  powerful  to  withstand, 
so  is  it  useless  to  resist  their  fascination. 
They,  however,  forget  that  indolence  is  too 
often  the  prompter  of  these  suggestions} 
and  that  an  unwillingness  to  resist  their  in- 
fluence is  the  cause  alone  of  all  their  power. 
But  if  we  find  a  difficulty  in  obeying  some 
of  the  sterner  commands  of  Christianity, 
•orely  those  of  mere  morality  are  not  im- 
practicable.   Why  then  are  those  little 
kindnesses  which  we  exchange  with  each 
other  at  home,  forgotten  iu  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, particularly  when  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  a  higher  duty  towards  the  deity  ? 

Is  it  not  sufficiently  reprehensible  that 
the  modern  fine  lady,  fatigued  by  the  plea- 
sures of  the  preceding  night,  aud  regard- 


less of  her  future  happiness,  should  languish 
on  the  bed  of  sloth  until  the  matin  peal 
has  ceased,  w  hich  would  summon  her  to 
devotion  ?  Must  the  vigilant  and  the  pious 
be  annoyed,  or  their  devotions  checked,  by 
the  pride  and  anger  which  she  fails  not  to 
shew  at  fiudiug  her  seat  in  the  church  al- 
ready occupied  by  the  humble  suppliant  at 
the  throne  of  mercy,  who,  unconscious  of 
offence,  is  perhaps  indebted  to  some  pecu- 
niary offering  for  the  accommodation  now 
ort'ered.  How  streuuous  is  this  late  visitor, 
this  fashionable  attendant,  in  obtaiuiug  her 
chief  seat:  with  what  energy  does  she 
strain  every  nerve  to  attain  the  elevated 
part,  although  difficulties  present  them- 
selves which  a  sense  of  propriety  should  pre- 
vent her  contending  with.  Her  counte- 
nance, last  night  so  smiling  with  unmean- 
ing nothingness,  is  now  soured  with  con- 
tempt. Her  air  of  fashion  demands  that 
attention  which  her  conduct  repulses;  her 
body  is  elegant  iu  exterior,  but  is  inwardly 
deformed  with  pride ;  her  heart  is  bursting 
with  envy  and  chagrin  :  and  in  this  mood 
does  she  presume  to  address  Him,  who  was 
all  meekness,  humility,  and  self  denial. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  credit  of  the  age 
we  live  in,  that  religion  is  not  an  unfashiou- 
able pursuit;  and  that  impiety,  whatever 
trappings  it  may  wear,  is  very  generally 
stigmatized  with  disgrace.  No  real  well- 
bred  person  will  now  venture  to  ridicule 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  even  though  he 
be  unconvinced  of  their  truth.  This  feet 
being  admitted,  1  would  ask  some  unfeeling 
ladies  of  the  kaut  ton,  who  attend  church 
for  the  sake  of  parade  (and  unfeeling  1  must 
call  them  who  are  iuseusible  to  the  pleasures 
of  devotion),  if  they  imagine  that  they  ap- 
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pear  in  an  unamiable  point  of  view  during 
the  offices  of  devotion  ?  Ia  there  any  thing 
iuelegaut  in  the  bending  knee,  the  uplifted 
eye,  or  the  head  bowed  with  pious  resig- 
nation ?  or  is  there  any  indecorum  in  open- 
ing the  pew  door  to  respectable  age  or 
sickness  >  Why  have  our  greatest  painters, 
who  are  not  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  attitudes  of  grace,  chosen  the  posture 
of  prayer  and  charitable  offices  for  their 
virgins,  their  saints,  and  Madonas?  while, 
in  the  demonstration  of  their  duty,  women 
have  ever  claimed  the  admiration  of  the 
best  of  our  sex :  and  if  any  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  work  have  the  ambition  to 
please  the  worst,  reason,  if  not  gallantry, 
compels  me  to  confess,  that  I  entertain  but 
a  very  contemptible  opinion  of  their  judg- 
ment. Let  not  my  female  friends,  1  con- 
jure them,  under  the  apprehension  of  being 
thought  hypocrites,  appear  unworthy  our 
esteem  ;  and  let  them,  in  every  situation  of 
life,  recollect,  that  the  poor  and  the  iguorant, 
the  more  they  are  acquainted  with  their 
religious  duties,  will  not  only  become 
better  Christians,  but  better  servants  also. 

The  mother  of  Amauda  dying  before  she 
was  a  year  old,  she  was  left  to  the  care  of 
a  father,  who  was  one  of  those  kind  of 
men  who  think  religion  a  proper  feeling 
for  poor  people ;  and  whose  belief  in  a  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  was  founded 
on  the  conviction,  that  it  prevented  his  ser- 
vants from  robbing  him — his  child  from  dis- 
obeying his  commands.  Amanda's  aunt, 
by  whom  she  had  been  educated,  was  a 
Presbyterian  \  the  remainder  of  ber  family 
were  rigid  Calvinists.   She  inquired  into 


all  their  hopes  and  fears :  she  found  religion 
was  necessary  to  her  happiness,  because  she 
possessed  the  most  benevolent  heart,  and 
the  most  refined  sensibility :  she  soon  dis- 
covered that  many  would  have  saved  them- 
selves much  misery  in  this  world,  had  they 
been  brought  up  in  a  religious  manner: 
she  argued,  that  a  proper  sense  of  our  duty 
could  not  make  us  worse,  and  ought  to 
make  us  better;  she  was  not  long  in  deter* 
mining  whose  doctrines  she  ought  to  follow, 
and  she  adopted  those  of  the  established 
church.  Amanda  is  young,  handsome,  and 
lively ;  she  enjoys  most  of  the  amusements 
of  life,  but  she  suffers  none  of  these  to  in- 
terfere with  her  duty.  Should  the  Opera 
detain  her  late  over  night,  she  does  not  allow 
it  to  interfere  with  her  Sunday  avocations ; 
she  is  always  seated  ere  the  clergyman 
reaches  his  desk :  if  at  any  time  her  eyes 
are  suffered  to  wander,  the  poor  suppliant, 
bending  with  age,  is  not  disregarded ;  be 
1  is  offered  a  seat  in  her  pew,  and  if  unin- 
formed, she  assists  him  in  his  devotions. — 
The  poor  and  the  sick,  the  young  and  the 
old,  alike  claim  her  assistance,  so  indifferent 
is  she  to  the  letter  of  rudeness,  or  the 
hauteur  of  the  proad.  If  praised  by  our 
sex  for  her  personal  attractions,  she  answers 
the  compliment  with  a  smile,  by  observing, 
that  if  she  is  really  so  beautiful,  she  is  an 
example  that  religion  is  not  confined  to  the 
old  or  the  ugly ;  and  that  her  duty  to  her 
Creator  does  not  render  her  insensible  to 
the  concerns  of  human  life,  or  the  regards  of 
friendship,  neither  is  it  incompatible  with 
affability  and  good  manners. 

No  Methodist. 
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IN  A  SERIES  or  LETTERS  PROM  A  LADY  TO  HER.  DAUGHTER. 


LETTER  XI. 
My  ns ar  Caroline,— After  the  serious 
caution  I  gave  you  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
last  letter,  I  expected  to  see  your  raptures 
somewhat  checked  in  their  usual  display 
at  the  sight  of  your  favourite  squirrel :  but 
you  have  uo  occasion ;  1  love  to  see  you 
happy,  to  gratify  your  taste  as  far  as  lies  in 
my  power,  and  to  cherish  your  favourites ; 
for  being  yours  they  become  also  mine. 


It  is  difficult,  indeed,  I  acknowledge,  to 
behold  the  little  creature  without  admiring 
his  elegance,  his  agility,  and  his  extreme 
docility:  how  very  neat  ia  hia figure,  how 
active  and  lively  his  disposition  1  At  this 
moment  1  stopped  my  pen  to  present  him 
with  a  nut,  and  he  caressed  my  baud  aa  i 
gave  it  him,  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
took  the  pains  to  teach  him. 

Poor  little  fellow,  he  is  tractable  enough. 
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but  his  species  are  apt  to  bite  and  be  mis- 
chievous; and  the  sparkling  eye  and  cun- 
ning visage  even  of  this  tame  favourite  a  hew 
that  there  is  a  deal  of  what  the  French  call 
etpieglerie,  in  his  nature.   I  am  taking  hit 
picture  in  idea,  as  I  now  look  alternately 
at  him  and  at  my  writing.    How  supple 
are  his  little  limbs  1  what  a  beautiful  tail, 
that  he  is  now  lifting  up  over  his  head 
with  a  peculiar  grace  till  it  forms  some- 
thing like  a  plume  of  feathers  above  his 
forehead.   This  tail,  while  it  adds  to  his 
beauty,  serves  in  his  native  wilds  to  shield 
his  prominent  eyes  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  at  times  seem  very  troublesome 
to  him.    Light  as  a  bird,  in  a  savage  state, 
he  leaps  from  bough  to  bough,  inhabits  the 
topmost  branches  of  trees,  eats  the  berries 
and  drinks  the  morning  dew,  never  de- 
scending to  earth  unless  compelled  to  do 
so  by  the  high  winds. 

Nothing  is  more  cleanly  about  its  person 
than  a  squirrel  j  it  combs,  and  makes  its 
coat  shining  with  its  teeth.   The  nests  of 
these  animals  are  extremely  curious  j  after 
chusing  a  tree  where  the  limbers  begin  to 
decay,  and  a  hollow  can  be  more  easily 
formed,  the  squirrel  begins  by  making  a 
kind  of  level  between  the  forks;  then 
bringing  moss,  twigs,  and  dry  leaves,  it 
binds  them  together  with  such  art  that  the 
nest  is  capable  of  resisting  the  most  violent 
storm.   This,  covered  on  all  sides,  has  only 
an  opening  at  the  top  just  large  enough  to 
the  little  animal ;  and  this  opening 
by  a  kind  of  canopy,  formed 
like  a  cone*  to  throw  off  the  rain  however 
heavy;  and  though  the  opening  is  small, 
the  nest  is  very  commodious  below,  soft, 
well  woven,  and  warm.   This  nest  is  not 
:  a  repository  for  its  nuts  and  acorns; 
are  in  a  store  by  themselves,  in  a  hol- 
low part  of  the  tree,  carefully  laid  up  to- 
gether, and  never  touched  but  in  cases  of 
necessity,  when  no  other  food  is  to  be  had 


lining  and  trimming  pelisses,  aud  sells  at 
a  very  high  price. 

The  flying  squirrel,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  by  means  of 
a  hairy  membrane,  extending  nearly  round 
the  body,  it  leaps  from  tree  to  tree  as  if  it 
was  flying ;  this  membrane  passes  the  fore 
and  hind  legs  to  the  tail ;  on  the  fore  legs  it 
adheres  as  far  as  the  toes,  including  a  pe- 
culiar bone  attached  to  the  wrist,  which 
helps  to  stretch  it  out  in  flying ;  on  the 
hind  legs  it  extends  to  the  ancles.  This 
extended  skin  acts  something  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  paper  kite  ;  and  the  animal  being 
naturally  heavier  than  the  air,  of  course 
must  descend,  and  cannot  support  its  flight 
like  a  bird  :  the  length  of  its  leaps,  there- 
fore,  depends  greatly  on  the  height  of  the 
tree,  which,  when  low,  afford  the  animal 
more  scope  for  its  jumping.  The  skins  of 
these  creatures,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
European  flying  squirrel, 
luable  article  < 


hii 


Till  DORMOUSE. 

is  another  of  those  little  beings  that 


Nothing  can  be  more  vigilant  than  this 
little  animal ;  if  the  tree  in  which  it  resides 
is  but  touched  at  the  bottom,  it  immedi- 
ately takes  alarm,  quits  the  nest,  and  flics 
off  to  another  tree. 

The  grey  squirrel  b  an  inhabitant  of 
Lapland  and  America,  at  which  latter 
place  its  skin  is  used  for  ladies'  shoes;  the 
iur  is  often  transported  to  England  for 


young  ladies  and  children  are  very  fond 
of  keeping  in  cages  and  boxes  ;  and  it  is  a 
harmless  quiet  animal,  no  bigger  than  a 
mouse,  but  more  round  and  plump.  It 
lives  in  woods  or  thick  hedges,  forming  its 
nest  of  grass,  dried  leaves,  or  moss,  near 
the  bottom  of  some  close  shrub. 

Though  dormice  are  not  so  sprightly  as 
squirrels,  they  have  many  customs  in 
moo  with  those  animals,  particularly 
of  laying  up  boards  of  nuts,  acorns,  and 
other  food  for  the  winter;  though  they 
consume  but  little  of  it,  as  on  the  approach 
of  cold  they  roll  themselves  up  in  a  ball, 
and  lie  torpid  the  whole  of  the  gloomy  sea- 
son ;  though  sometimes,  on  an  unusually 
warm  and  sunshining  day,  they  will  revive, 
take  a  little  food,  and  then  again  compose 
themselves  to  sleep. 

Though  every  creature  has  its  use  in  the 
great  and  stupendous  work  of  creation, 
yet  squirrels  and  dormice  are  not  amongst 
those  that,  by  their  peculiar  aid  and  benefit 
to  man,  seem  to  be  almost  requisite  not 
only  to  bis  maintenance,  but  his  very  ex- 
istence :  my  next  letter  shall,  therefore,  be 
devoted  to  the  giving  some  description  of 
such  whose  milk  and  flesh  have  become 
almost  essential  to  our  support  and  suste- 
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nance,  and  are  amongst  the  most  bountiful 
gifts  which  Providence*  In  its  unceasing 
beneficence,  has  bestowed  on  the  human 
race. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child;  may  you  ever 


evince  that  love  and  gratitude  to  your 
heavenly  parent  which  you  have  already  so 
largely  testified-  to  your  happy  and  affeo 
tionate  mother, 

Ann  a. 


-~T- 
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*  The  only  «tU  thtt  walks  i 

>  j  by  Ood'i  pannisme  win."— MILTON. 


A  Ladt  with  whom  I  was  formerly 
in  habits  of  intimacy,  had,  by  a  conduct 
something  like  that  of  Bin.  Candor,  in  The 
School  for  Scandal,  rather  estranged  me 
from  her,  and  made  me  desirous  of  dis- 
continuing an  acquaintance  began  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  she  was  a  very 
young,  unassuming,  and  pleasant  woman  ; 
and  who,  by  being  married  to  the  son  of 
one  of  my  most  intimate  friends,  had  been 
the  cause  of  a  very  pleasing  familiarity 
subsisting  between  our  families. 

She  has  now  been  some  yearn  a  widow, 
and,  like  myself,  has  Axed  her  residence  in 
London ;  and  many  reports  having  come 
to  my  ears  of  ber  want  of  charity,  in  think- 
ing and  speaking  well  of  her  neighbours, 
particularly  of  those  who  are  younger  than 
herself,  has  caused  a  coldness  on  my  part 
towards  her ;  as  there  is  nothing  1  detest 
ao  much  in  woman  at  the  grimace  of  virtue, 
and  a  pbarisaical  self-applause  of  not  being, 
thank  (iod,  like  other  women. 

However,  hearing  that  the  lady  was  in- 
disposed, and  that  she  saw  very  little  com- 
pany except  a  few  friends,  whom  abe  re- 
joiced had  not  forsaken  her  in  the  hour  of 
age  and  sickness,  a  conduct  she  little  ex- 
pected from  the  good  Mr.  Hearwell,  I  was 
tempted  to  call  on  her  one  moruing,  and 
make  my  apologies  for  having  so  long  neg- 
lected to  pay  my  respects  to  her.  1  fonnd 
ber  employed  in  correcting  a  manuscript. 
«•  I  was  not  misinformed,"  said  1,  «•  that 
you  have  retired  from  the  gay  scenes  of  life, 
amongst  which  you  were  generally  to  be 
found."—**  I  have  not  quitted  my  house," 
replied  she,  "for  these  six  weeks  past: 
indeed,  my  friends  have  almost  all  neglect- 
ed to  visit  me;  but  no  wonder,  my  em- 
ployments are  not  of  a  nature  to  please  an 


idle  and  luxurious  race  of  trifling  beings, 
for  I  am  employed  solely  in  ministering  to 
the  afflictions  of  the  distressed."—-  You 
are  writing,**  said  I,  with  a  smite,  for  I  could 
not  avoid  smiling  at  the  sanctified  air  she 
assumed,  41 1  dare  venture  a  wager  that 
you  are  turned  author.  Come,  let  me  see 
your  work;  is  it  a  romance,  an  idyll,  an 
epic  poem,  or  a  pamphlet  on  the  nation's 
distress  "  Something,"  replied  she, "  like 
the  latter;  it  is  a  treatise  for  making  cheap 
soup." — "  And  I  have  no  doubt,"  remarked 
I,  "  but  that  you  have  united  practice  to 
theory,  and  have  distributed  much  from 
your  own  kitchen."—"  What !**  said  she, 
with  an  air  of  surprise ;  "  certainly,  1 
have  distributed  a  great  many  copies  of 
my  work  :  I  am  also  employed  on  an- 
other, which  is  written  to  shew  the  neces- 
sity of  levying  a  very  heavy  tax  on  dogs, 
cats,  and  birds." — "  Why,  my  good  lady, 
then  the  weight  will  fall  on  yourself  ;**  said 
I,  M  for  you  have  two  pug  dogs,  a  terrier, 
and  a  spaniel." — u  Pretty  creatures,  f  cer- 
tainly love  them,"  said  the  tcnder-hearled 
lady  ;  "but  if  I  do  not  find  a  friend  who 
may  be  willing  to  take  them  off  my  hands 
when  the  tax  takes  place,  I  know  what  I 
mean  to  do  with  them." — "  What  r**  inter- 
rogated 1,  curious  to  hear  how  she  would 
dispose  of  creatures  whom  she  has  hitherto 
seemed  to  indulge  with  a  ridiculous  fond- 
ness.— *  I  would  take  them,"  replied  she, 
"  in  my  arms,  one  by  one,  kiss  their  little 
heads,  and  bid  them  a  last  farewell,  and 
then  order  them  to  be  carried—" — **  Into 
the  street,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  I. — "No," 
said  the  compassionate  lady;  "  to  the 
Thames,  and  let  them  be  drowned.'* 

This  conversation,  though  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  her  distressed  fellow  crea- 
tures played  on  her  lip,  did  not  give  me 
any  good  ideas  of  the  tenderness  of  her 
heart.  I  will  try  this  woman's  charity, 
thought  I ;  and  1  soon  after  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proposing  to  her  an  act  of  real 
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benevolence.    A*  I  entered  her  noose  I 
was  met  by  her  coachman,  who,  coming  up 
to  me  with  a  pitiful  face,  Raid,  "  Pray,  Sir, 
as  you  have  great  influence  with  my  mis- 
tress,  and  she  esteems  you  very  much,  do 
have  the  gooducss  to  apeak  a  little  to  her 
on  her  duty  to  us  poor  servants:  indeeii, 
Sir,  she  treats  us  very  ill." — **  I  will  not 
believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  I,  sternly ;  "  it 
is  not  possible  for  a  woman  of  her  kind 
and  benevolent  character  to  treat  her  ser- 
vants ill.M— "  O,  Sir,"  said  the  poor  coach- 
man,  **  only  lasl  night,  for  instance,  I  drove 
her  to  her  bookseller's,  up  a  narrow  lane  in 
the  city,  and  as  I  drove  by  another  carnage 
the  wheels  got  entangled,  and  one  of  my 
wheels  came  nearly  off;  and  to  punish  me 
for  what  I  could  not  help,  she  has  con- 
demned me  to  go  fourteen  days  without 
touching  a  drop  of  porter,  and  my  poor 
are  not  to  taste,  an  oat  in  all 
poor  beastu,  1  feel  more  for  them 
than  for  myself." 

I  got  rid  of  him  at  last  by  making  all  the 
common-place  apologies  for  his  mistress 
that  1  could  think  on,  when  John  the  foot- 
and  her  waiting-maid,  met  me  on  the 
as  I  ascended  to  her  back  drawing- 
room,  where  she  receives  her  morning  visi- 
tors.  They  begged  to  know  if  I  could  re- 
commend them  a  situation,  for  they  could  ^ 
not  possibly  remain  in  the  place  they  were 
io. — "Why,  of  what  do  you  complain?" 
said  I ;  "you  have  an  excellent  mistress,  I 
ain  sure."—"  Ah!  Sir,  before  folks;  but 
she  is  so  stingy  that  we  are  half  starved, 
and  if  we  break  a  glass  or  cup  she  makes 
us  pay  for  three."—"  That  is  to  make  you 
careful,"  said  I. — "  Begging  your  pardon, 
Sir,"  said  John,  "  but  my  mistress  counts 
over  every  bottle  that  is  to  be  returned  to 
the  wine  merchant :  and  the  other  day  I 
watched  ber,  and  saw  her  put  two  broken 
bottles  amongst  those  which  were  whole, 
and  she  then  declared  that  I  had  brokeu 
them,  and  for  which  she  made  me  pay:  she 
likewise  stopped  out  of  my  last  quarter's 
wages  the  value  of  two  large  china  jar*, 
which  1  declare,  upon  my  word,  her  own 
*eo  broke ;  but,  poor  young  gentleman,  I 
would  not  tell  her  so  for  the  world :  he  is 
gone  back  to  college,  and  knows  nothing 
about  it,  and  God  forbid  that  his  generous 
heart  ever  should." 
No.  JOS.— Yd.  XVJL 


Tears  came  into  the  poor  fellow's  eyes, 
and  had  I  wanted  a  servant  1  would  that 
instant  have  taken  him  for  his  own  gene- 
rosity of  heart.  I  promised  them  both, 
that  if  they  were  determined  to  quit  their 
present  situation,  I  would  certainly  recom- 
mend them,  but  advised  them,  as  it  was 
very  difficult  now  to  procure  employment, 
to  make  themselves  as  contented  as  they 
could  in  that  they  held  at  present 

When  I  entered  the  apartment  I  found 
only  the  daughter  of  the  good  lady  at 
home ;  and  she  was  weeping  over  a  new 
dress,  half  divested  of  the  most  tasteful 
trimmings  that  ever  a  modern  artist  of  the 
toilet  could  have  put  together. — •«  Who," 
said  I,  "has  been  destroying  this  elegant 
piece  of  work  ?"— "  Mamma,"  replied  the 
young  lady. — "  And  why  ?"    asked  I ; 
"  surely  the  inventive  artist  must  find  grace 
before  a  lady  of  such  universal  philan- 
thropy !"— "  Indeed,  Sir,"  said  she,  « I 
never  can  dress  myself  in  any  way  to  please 
her."— She  then  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  her  mother  entering  at  that  moment, 
commanded  her,  in  terms  far  from  gentle, 
that  instant  to  quit  the  room. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  speak  to  her  on  my 
plan  at  that  moment.  I,  therefore,  after 
some  desultory  conversation,  called  on  a 
distant  relation,  who  had  been  a  yet  more 
intimate  friend  of  her  late  husband  than 
myself  We  naturally  spoke  of  her.— 
"  What  a  woman!"  said  he;  "her  hus- 
band, poor  fellow!  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  wrote  me  this  letter ;"  and  opening 
his  bureau,  he  put  the  following  writing 
into  my  hand : — 

"  My  dearest  friend,— I  am  now  come  to 
a  resolution  to  have  articles  of  separation 
drawn  up  between  me  and  my  wife.  I 
could  have  pardoned  her  being  in  dispo- 
sition a  perfect  devil,  if  she  did  not  endea- 
vour to  make  every  one  believe  her  to  be 
an  angel.  I  will  not  deprive  her  of  so  glo- 
rious a  reputation— I  leave  that  to  time; 
but  I  dare  tell  you,  who  have  long  been 
the  depositary  of  my  most  secret  thoughts, 
that  she  is  a  mass  of  the  most  systematic 
hypocrisy  and  dissimulation.  You  may 
call  her  generous ;  so  she  is  amongst  per- 
fumers and  milliners;  that  she  is  employed 
in  offices  of  benevolence;  true,  in  those 
places  which  offer  her  every  kind  of 
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pleasure  and  amusement ;  that  she  often 
imposes  peuances  on  herself  the  most 
severe ;  perhaps  it  may  be  so,  but  it  u  at 
a  masquerade  or  an  opera.  She  makes 
um;  of  her  wit  only  to  satirize  ber  ueigh- 


hour*;  ami  invites  her  friends  only  to 
tlander  or  make  a  jest  of  them.  In  short, 
I  have  found,  too  late,  that  she  is 


hypocrite 


THE  GIPSIES  OF  HESSE-DARMSTADT. 


In  Germany,  as  in  most  other  king- 
doms of  Europe,  severe  laws  had  been 
directed  against  this  vagabond  people,  ami 
the  Laudgr«ve»  of  I  lease  had  uot  been 
behiud  hand  in  such  denunciations.  They 
were  on  their  first  arrest,  branded  as  vaga- 
bonds, punished  with  stripes,  and  banished 
from  the  circle;  and,  in  case  of  their  return, 
were  put  to  death  without  mercy.  These 
measures  only  served  to  make  them  des 
perate.   Their  bauds  became  more  strong 
and  more  open  in  their  depredations:  they 
often  inarched  as  strong  as  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred armed  men ;  bade  defiance  to  the  or- 
dinary police;  plundered  the  villages  in 
open  day  ;  wounded  aud  slew  the  peasants 
who  endeavoured  to  protect  their  property; 
and  skirmished,  in  some  instances  success- 
fully, with  the  parties  of  soldiers  aud  mili- 
tia dispatched  against  them.    Their  chiefs, 
on  these  occasions,  were  John  La  Fortune, 
a  determined   villain,  otherwise  named 
Hemperla;  another  called  the  Great  Gal- 
lant, his  brother,  and  others.   Their  fero- 
city may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
instances. 

On  the  l6th  of  October,  1735,  a  land 
Lieuteuant,  or  officer  of  police,  named 
Emeraucr,  set  off  with  two  assistants  to 
disperse  a  band  of  gipsies,  who  had  ap- 
peared near  Ilirzenhayn,  in  the  territory  of 
Stolberg.  He  seized  on  two  or  three 
stragglers,  whom  he  found  in  the  village, 
aud  whom,  females  aa  well  aa  males,  he 
seems  to  have  treated  with  much  severity. 
Some,  however,  escaped  to  a  large  band 
which  lay  in  an  adjacent  forest,  who,  under 
command  of  the  Great  Gallant,  Hemperla, 
Antony  Alexander,  and  others,  immediately 
put  themselves  in  motion  to  rescue  their 
comrades,  and  avenge  themselves  of  Emcr- 
aner.  The  Lieutenant  had  the  courage  to 
ride  out  to  meet  them,  with  his  two  attend- 
ants, at  the  passage  of  a  bridge,  where  he 
fired  his  pistol  at  the  advancing  gang,  aud 


called  out  "  Charge,"  as  if  he  had  been  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  cavalry.  The  gip- 
sirs,  however,  aware,  from  the  report  of 
the  fugitives,  how  weakly  the  officer  was 
nccompauied,  continued  to  advance  to  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  aud  ten  or  twelve  drop- 
ping on  one  knee,  gave  fire  on  Emerauer, 
who  was  then  obliged  to  turn  his  horse 
and  ride  off,  leaving  his  two  attendants  at 
the  mercy  of  the  banditti.  One  of  these 
men,  called  Hempel,  was  instantly  beaten 
down,  and  suffered,  especially  at  the  hand* 
of  the  gipsy  wouieu,  much  cruel  and  abo- 
minable outrage.  After  stripping  him  of 
every  rag  of  his  clothes,  they  were  about 
to  murder  the  wretch  outright ;  but,  at  the 
earnest  instance  of  the  iaudlord  of  the  inn, 
they  contented  themselves  with  beating 
him  dreadfully,  and  imposing  on  him  au 
oath,  that  he  would  never  more  persecute 
aiiy  gipsy,  or  save  any  JUtJi-man  (dealer  in 
human  flesh),  for  so  they  call  the  officers 
of  justice,  or  police. 

The  other  assistant  of  Emeraner  made 
his  escape;  but  his  principal  was  not  so 
fortunate.  When  the  gipsies  had  wrought 
their  wicked  pleasure  on  Hempel,  they 
compelled  the  landlord  of  the  little  inn  to 
bring  them  a  flagon  of  brandy,  in  which 
they  mingled  a  charge  of  gunpowder  and 
three  pinches  of  salt;  and  each  partaking 
of  this  siugular  beverage,  took  a  solemn 
oath  that  they  would  stand  to  each  other 
until  they  had  cut  thougs,  as  they  expressed 
it,  out  of  the  flesh- mans  hide.  The  Great 
Gallant,  at  the  same  time,  distributed  to 
them,  out  of  a  little  box,  billets,  which  each 
was  directed  to  swallow,  and  which  were 
supposed  to  render  them  invulnerable. 

Thus  inflamed  and  encouraged,  the  whole 
route,  amounliug  to  fifty  well-armed  men, 
besides  women,  armed  with  clubs  and  axes, 
set  off  with  horrid  screams  to  a  neighbour* 
ing  hamlet,  called  Glazhutte,  in  which  the 
object  of  their  rcscutmeut  had  sought  refuge. 
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They  took  military  possession  of  I  he  streets, 
posting  centinels  to  prevent  interruption  or 
attack  from  the  alarmed  in  habitant  a.  Their 
leaden  then  presented  themselves  before 
the  inn,  and  demanded  that  Emeraner 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  When 
the  innkeeper  endeavoured  to  elude  their 
demand,  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
house,  and  finding  the  uubappy  object  of 
per  wilt  concealed  in  a  garret,  Hemperla 
and  other*  fired  their  muskets  at  him,  then 
tore  his  clothea  from  his  body,  and  preci- 
pitated him  dowu  the  staircase,  where  he 
was  dispatched  with  many  wounds. 

Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
began  to  take  to  arms,  and  one  of  them 
attempted  to  ring  the  alarm  bell,  but  was 
prevented  by  an  armed  gipsy,  statioaed  for 
that  purpose.  At  length,  their  bloody 
work  beiug  ended,  the  gipsies  assembled 
and  retreated  out  of  the  town  with  shouts 
of  triumph,  exclaiming  that  the  flesh-man 
tin,  displaying  their  spoils  and  bauds 
with  blood,  and  headed  by  the 
Great  Gallant  riding  ou  the  horse  of  the 
murdered  officer. 

A  country  clergyman  named  Heinsius, 
the  pastor  of  a  village  called  Dorsdorff, 
who  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  accounted  a 
man  of  wealth,  was  also  the  subject  of  their 
cruelty.  Hemperla,  with  a  band  of  teu 
gipsies,  and  a  villaiu  named  Essper  George, 
who  had  joined  himself  with  them,  though 
not  of  their  natiou  by  birth,  beset  the  house 
of  the  unfortunate  minister,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  break  in  and  possess  themselves  of 
his  money ;  and  if  interrupted  by  the  pea- 
sants to  fire  upon  them,  and  repel  force  by 
force.  With  this  desperate  intention  they 
unrounded  the  parsouage  house  at  mid- 
night i  and  their  leader,  Hemperla,  having 
oat  a  hole  through  the  cover  of  the  sink, 
or  gutter,  endeavoured  to  creep  into  the 
house  through  that  passage,  holding  in  his 
t  hand  a  lighted  torch  made  of  straw.  The 
daughter  of  the  pastor  chanced,  however, 
to  be  up,  and  in  the  kitchen,  at  this  late 
hour,  by  which  fortunate  circumstance  she 
escaped  the  fate  of  her  father  and  mother. 
Witeu  the  gipsy  saw  there  was  a  person  in 
the  kitchen,  be  drew  himself  back  out  of 
the  gutter,  and  ordered  his  gang  to  force 
the  doors,  regarding  as  little  the  noise 
which  accompanied  this  violence,  as  if  the 
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instead  of  a  populous  hamlet.  Others  of  the 
arang  were  posted  at  the  windows  of  the 
house,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inmates. 
Nevertheless,  the  young  woman  already 
mentioned,  let  herself  down  from  a  window 
which  had  escaped  their  notice,  and  ran  to 
seek  assistance  for  her  parents. 

In  the  meanwhHe  the  gipsies  had  burst 
open  the  outward  door  of  the  house,  with 
a  beam  of  wood  which  chanced  to  be  lying 
in  the  court-yard.  They  next  forced  the 
door  of  the  sitting  apartment,  and  were 
met  by  the  poor  clergyman,  who  prayed 
them  at  least  to  spare  his  life  and  that  of 
his  wife.  But  he  spoke  to  men  who  knew 
no  mercy  j  Hemperla  struck  him  on  the 
breast  with  his  torch;  and  receiving  the 
blow  as  a  signal  of  death,  the  poor  man 
staggered  back  to  the  table,  and  sinking  in 
a  chair,  leaned  his  head  on  bis  hand,  and 
expected  the  mortal  blow.  In  this  posture 
Hemperla  shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol. 
The  wife  of  the  clergyman  endeavoured  to 
fly,  on  witnessing  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, but  was  dragged  back  and  slain  by  a 
pistol  shot,  fired  either  by  Essper  George, 
or  by  a  gipsy  called  Christian.  By  a  crime 
so  dreadful  these  murderers  only  gained 
four  silver  cops,  fourteen  silver  spoons,  some 
trifling  articles  of  apparel,  and  about 
twenty-two  florins  in  money.  They  might 
have  made  a  more  important  booty,  but 
the  ceutinels  whom  they  bad  left  ou  the 
outside,  uow  intimated  to  them  that  the 
hamlet  was  alarmed,  and  that  it  was  time 
to  retire,  which  they  did  accordingly,  un- 
disturbed and  in  safety. 

At  leugth,  iu  the  end  of  1725,  a  heavy 
and  continued  storm  of  snow  compelled 
the  gipsy  hordes  to  abandon  the  woods 
which  had  so  long  served  them  as  a  refuge, 
and  to  approach  more  near  to  the  dwellings 
of  men.  As  tbeir*Woveineuta  could  now 
be  traced  and  observed,  the  laud  Lieuten- 
ant, Kroecker,  who  had  been  an  assistaut 
to  Hie  murdered  Emeraner,  received  intel- 
ligence of  a  baud  of  gipsies  having  appear- 
ed iu  the  district  of  Aoims-asscuheiiu,  at  a 
village  called  Pauerbach.  Beiug  aided  by 
a  party  of  soldiers  and  volunteers,  he  bad 
the  luck  to  secure  the  whole  gang,  being 
twelve  men  and  one  woman.  Amoug 
these  was  the  notorious  Hemperla,  who 
was  dragged  by  the  heels  from  au  oven  in 
which  he  was  attempting  to  couceal  him- 
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self.  Others  were  taken  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner, and  imprisoned  at  Giessen,  with  a 
view  to  their  trial. 

Numerous  acts  of  theft,  robbery,  and 
murder  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  these 
unfortnuatc  wretches ;  aod  according  to  the 
existing  laws  of  the  empire,  they  were  in- 
terrogated under  torture.  They  were  first 
tormented  by  means  of  thumb-screws, 
which  they  did  not  seem  greatly  to  regard; 
the  Spanish  boots,  or  leg  vices,  were  next 
applied,  and  seldom  failed  to  extort  con- 
fession. Hemperla  alone  set  both  means  of 
torture  at  defiance,  which  induced  the 
judges  to  believe  he  was  possessed  of  some 
spell  against  these  agonies.  Haviug  in 
vain  searched  his  body  fox  the  supposed 
charm,  they  caused  his  hair  to  be  cut  off, 
on  which  he  himself  observed,  that  had 
they  not  done  so  he  could  have  stood  the 
torture  for  some  time  louger.  As  it  was, 
bis  resolution  gave  way,  and  he  made, 
under  the  second  application  of  the  Spanish 
boots,  a  full  confession,  not  only  of  the 
murders  of  which  he  was  accused,  but  of 
various  other  crimes.  While  he  was  in 
this  agony  the  judges  had  the  cruelty  to 
introduce  his  mother,  a  noted  gipsy  woman 
called  the  Crone,  into  the  torture  chamber, 
who  shrieked  fearfully,  and  tore  her  face 


with  her  nails  on  perceiving  the  condition 
of  her  son,  and  still  more  on  hearing  him 
acknowledge  his  guilt. 

Evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  other  pri- 
soners was  also  obtained  from  their  own 
confession,  with  or  without  torture,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  witnesses  examined 
by  the  fiscal.  Sentence  was  finally  passed 
on  them,  condemning  four  gipsies,  among 
whom  was  Hemperla,  to  be  broken  oo 
the  wheel,  nine  others  to  be  hanged,  and 
thirteen,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
women,  to  be  beheaded. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  anecdotes 
without  feeling  that  the  indiscriminate  ap- 
plication of  the  brand,  the  scourge,  the 
boots,  and  the  thumb-screws,  against  this 
unfortunate  class  of  beings,  merely  because 
they  followed  tbe  course  of  their  fathers, 
from  which  the  law  made  no  provision  for 
reclaiming  them,  must  have  hardened  their 
hearts,  and  whetted  their  desire  of  ven- 
geance. The  uarrations  also  place  in  a  new 
light  the  gipsy  character;  and  as  they  shew 
to  what  excesses  it  is  capable  of  being  per- 
verted, may  serve  to  stimulate  the  exertions 
of  those  humane  persons  who  have  formed 
the  project  of  rescuing  this  degraded  por- 
tion of  society  from  meudicity,  ignorance, 
and  guilt. 


PERSON  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HYDER  ALL 


Tub  characters  of  eminent  men,  and  II  bards,  who  sang  his  exploits  in  the  Ca- 


the  peculiarities  attached  to  their  persons 
and  dispositions,  can  never  rail  to  interes 
This  Eastern  despot,  whose  son  Tippoo, 
or  the  tiger,  first  n  tamped  immortal  glory 
on  the  name  of  Wellesley,  by  the  conquest 
the  renowned  Arthur  gained  over  him  in 
the  East,  was,  iu  his  person,  tall  and  robust, 
his  neck  long,  his  shoulders  broad ;  his 
complexion,  for  an  Indian,  was  fair  and 
florid  ;  while  a  prominent,  and  rather  ac- 
quiline  nose,  and  small  eyes,  imparted  to 


mellow.  His  turban,  the  various  folds  of 
which  were  said  to  contain  one  hundred 
cubits  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  over- 
shadowed his  shoulder*.  Fond  of  shew 
and  parade,  he  was  always  attended  on 
great  occasions  by  a  thousand  spearmen 
splendidly  clothed  and  armed,  preceded  by 


naresc  language. 

He  was  a  bold  and  skilful  horseman; 
as  a  swordsman  he  was  held  in  high  esteem; 
as  a  marksman  unrivalled :  the  volunteers 
engaged  in  single  combat  with  the  royal 
tiger  were  confident  of  being  preserved  iu 
the  last  extremity  by  the  fusil  of  Hyder 
from  the  balcony. 

He  could  neither  read  nor  write  any 
language :  and  in  making  the  initial  of  his 
name,  to  serve  as  his  signature  on  public 


his  countenance  a  mixture  of  sternness  and    occasions,  either  from  inaptitude  to  learn,  or 
gentleness.    His  voice  was  musical  and   for  the  sake  of  originality,  he  always  invert- 
ed its  form :  yet,  besides  tbe  Hindostanee, 


he  spoke  with  great  fluency  five  other 
languages  of  the  peninsula ;  and  be  pos- 
sessed the  extraordinary  faculty  of  listen- 
ing to  the  song  of  a  bard,  dictating  to  a 
moonshee,  hearing  and  answering  the  re- 
port of  a  spy,  and  following  the  recital  sf 
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a  long  and  complex  account  of  his  dewai 


or  treasurer.  His  intercourse  with  hii 
harem  was  never  permitted  to  divert  him 
from  the  most  rigid  attention  to  public 
business.  From  sunrise  till  noon  he  was 
occupied  in  the  durbar;  he  then  took  his 
first  meal,  and  retired  to  rest  for  an  hour 
or  two ;  in  the  evening  he  rode  out,  and 
then  returned  to  business  till  near  mid- 
night, when  he  made  his  second  meal, 
drauk  largely,  but  secretly,  and  retired  to 


He  possessed  the  most  disciplined  com- 
mand of  tem|ier.  Colonel  Wilkes,  in  his 
late  sketches  of  the  south  of  India,  says, 
"His  apparent  bursts  of  anger  were  syste- 
matic, and  intended  to  keep  for  ever  pre- 
sent the  terror  of  his  name  —In  spite  of 
his  well  known  inhumanity,  and  notorious 
system  of  exaction  and  torture,  men  of  al- 
most every  country  were  attracted  to  his 
court  by  brilliant  prospects  of  advance- 
ment and  wealth ;  but  a  person  found  to 
be  worth  keeping  was  a  prisoner  for  life; 
Hyder's  was  literally  the  lion's  den— no 
footsteps  led  from  it 

In  common  with  all  sovereigns  who 
have  risen  from  obscurity  to  a  throne, 
Hyder  waded  through  crimes  to  his  object } 
but  they  never  exceeded  the  removal  of 
real  impediments,  and  he  never  achieved 
through  blood  what  fraud  was  capable  of 
effecting.  He  fixed  his  stedfast  view  upon 
tbeend,and  considered  simply  the  efficiency, 
and  never  the  moral  tendency  of  the  means. 
If  he  was  cruel  and  unfeeling,  it  was  for 
the  promotion  of  his  objects,  and  never  for 
the  gratification  of  anger  or  revenge ;  if 
he  was  ever  liberal,  it  was  because  liber- 
ality exalted  his  character  and  augmented 
bis  power;  if  he  was  ever  merciful,  it  was 
in  those  cases  where  the  reputation  of  mercy 
promoted  future  submission.  His  European 
prisoners  were  in  irons,  because  they  were 
otherwise  deemed  unmanageable;  they  were  ; 
scantily  fed,  because  that  was  economical ;  j 
there  was  little  distinction  of  rank,  because  j 


that  would  have  been  expensive;  but,  be- 
yond these  simply  interested  views,  there 
was,  by  his  authority,  no  wanton  severity; 
there  was  no  compassion,  but  there  was  uo 
resentment :  it  was  a  political  expenditure 
for  a  political  purpose,  and  there  was  no 
passion,  good  or  bad,  to  disturb  the  balance 
of  the  account.  He  carried  merciless  de- 
vastation into  an  enemy's  country,  and  even 
to  his  own,  but  never  beyond  the  reputed 
utility  of  the  case :  he  sent  the  inhabitants 
into  captivity  because  it  injured  the  ene* 
my's  country  and  benefited  his  own.  The 
misery  of  the  individuals  was  no  part  of 
the  consideration,  and  the  death  of  the 
greater  portion  still  left  a  residue  to  swell 
a  scanty  population.  With  an  equal  ab- 
sence of  feeling  he  caused  forcible  emigra- 
tions from  one  province  to  another,  be- 
cause he  deemed  it  the  best  cure  for  rebel- 
lion ;  and  he  converted  the  male  children 
into  military  slaves,  because  he  expected 
them  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  army. 
He  gave  fair,  and  occasionally  brilliant, 
encouragemeut  to  the  active  and  aspiring 
among  his  servants,  so  long  as  liberality 
proved  au  incitement  to  exertion ;  and  he 
robbed  and  tortured  them  without  grati- 
tude or  compunction  when  no  further  ser- 
vices were  expected :  it  was  an  account  of 
profit  and  loss,  and  a  calculation  whether 
it  were  most  beueficial  to  employ  or  plun- 
der them. 

Those  brilliant  and  equivocal  virtues 
which  gild  the  crimes  of  other  conquerors, 
were  utterly  unknowu  to  Hyder.  No  ad- 
miration of  bravery  in  resistance,  or  of 
fortitude  in  the  fallen,  ever  excited  sym- 
pathy, or  softeued  the  cold  calculating 
decision  of  their  fate :  no  contempt  for 
unmanly  submission  ever  aggravated  the 
treatment  of  the  abject  and  the  mean. 
Every  thing  was  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  utility,  and  no  grain  of  human  feeling, 
no  breath  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  was  permit- 
ted to  incline  the  beam." 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLEE. 


Sir,— 1  have  for  these  five  years  past 
a  constant  subscriber  to,  and  reader 
of,  your  instructive  and  entertaining  mis- 
cellany. At  the  end  of  every  year  I  have 
my  Numbers  bound  up,  and  frequently 


find  a  source  of  real  amusement  in  those 
interesting  volumes. 

I  was  last  week  employed  in  turning 
over  the  pages  of  some  former  Numbers, 
and  was  much  amused  by  an  article  **  la 
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tbe  praise  of  females  that  are  ugly."  Now, 
though  1  can oot  so  ably  plead  my  cause  to 
you  as  the  witty  writer  on  that  subject, 
yet  I  wish  to  say  something  iu  praise  of 
those  men  that  are  ugly. 

In  this  wish,  self  has  certainly  a  consi- 
derable share;  fur  as  the  e iegatit  author  of 
Melincourt  says,  "  Possibly  ytn  may  have 
seeu  au  uglier  fellow" — than  myself  I  mean, 
but  1  hardly  think  it  probable.  What, 
however,  is  a  handsome  man  worth  ?  he  is 
generally  haughty,  capricious  and  ill  tern- 
pered.  He  is  seldom  coi»stant  to  his  wife, 
whom  he  looks  on  no  better  than  a  servant: 
lie  thinks  every  woman  handsomer  than 
she  is;  and  finds  her  only  awkward,  in- 
sipid, in  his  way,  aud  renders  her  iu  gene- 
ral the  most  wretched  being  in  the  world. 

Ait  ugly  man  is  a  treasure  to  his  wife; 
he  is  proud  of  the  passion  he  inspires ;  he 
does  every  thing  in  his  power  to  preserve 
bis  wife's  affection ;  he  is  obliging,  kind, 
aud  careful;  he  is,  iu  fact,  a  treasure. 

Start  not,  ye  fair ;  ye  who  are  too  apt 
to  be  caught  by  outward  show;  I  will 
draw  my  picture  such  as  I  really  am. 

i  am  young ;  that  is  to  say,  I  am  not 
old :  I  have  taken  such  good  care  of  myself 
that  the  summer  of  my  life  promises  to  be 
a  long  one.  I  go  to  bed  early  and  rise 
early ;  1  am  sober,  and  hatred  and  envy 
arc  strangers  to  my  breast  :  on  this  ac- 
count 1  am  likely  to  attain  to  a  healthy  old 


I  am  master  of  a  fine  estate,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Loudon;  well  wooded,  well 
watered,  aud  iu  good  repair.  When  I 
visit  Loudon,  for  a  few  mouths  iu  the  winter, 
1  take  either  a  ready -furnished  house  or 
elegant  lodgings. 

1  am  well  educated,  have  taste  and  fancy: 
1  am  a  bit  of  a  poet ;  and  1  take  extracts 
from  all  the  best  works,  so  that  1  have  a 
most  voluminous  scrap-book  to  amuse 
myself  and  my  wife  during  the  long  even- 
ings of  winter,  when  we  may  thauce  to  be 
alone. 

There  is  not,  dear  ladies,  a  man  in  town 
who  cau  tie  his  cravat  so  elegantly  as  I  do. 
In  short,  1  am  as  accomplished  a  man  as 
any  handsome  buck  of  the  present  day; 
but  1  am  ugly  enough,  as  the  vulgar  saying 
is,  **  to  frighteu  a  horse  from  his  oats." 

But  why  should  women  prefer  a  foolish 


j 


fellow  as  handsome  as  Adonis  ?  Surely  a 
sensible  woiuau,  after  I  have  enumerated 
my  great  accomplishments,  will  not  start 
at  the  followiug  sketch  of  my  person, 
which  shall  be  faithfully  given. 

Figure  to  yourselves,  ladies,  Esop  or 
Vulcan;  and  yet,  without  vanity,  I  am 
graceful  with  my  deformity :  I  resemble  Uie 
dromedary,  who,  with  his  double  bump 
on  his  back,  has,  nevertheless,  an  air  of  dig- 
nity ;  nay,  I  dare  venture  to  assert  that  1 
draw  universal  admiration;  crowds  of 
lovely  youug  ladies  will  actually  run  after 
me  at  public  places,  and  never  take  their 
eyes  off  me. 

I  have  a  very  red,  but  very  tender  look- 
ing eye;  such  is  my  right  eye:  as  for  the 
left,  1  lost  it  many  years  ago  in  a  fray  with 
a  haekuey  coachman. 

My  hair  is  as  red  as  my  eye;  but  what 
of  that?  Apollo  had  golden  locks;  aud 
therefore,  m  that  respect,  1  am  a  second 
H)  periou. 

Surely  it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  enter 
into  any  further  details  ;  I  have  said  sutri- 
cient  to  couviuce  any  sensible  woman,  that 
the  outside  of  a  man  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  mental  qualifications, 

1  have  heard  women,  and  ugly  women 
too,  say  that  every  little  crooked  fellow  it 
couccited.  Now,  pray,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me 
ask  you  if  my  eye  (aud  who  that  sees  its 
colour  will  doubt  its  tenderness?)  is  uot 
quite  as  handsome  as  the  two  little  pigs' 
eyes,  "contiued  iu  their  u arrow  orbits,"  so 
much  praised  iu  the  letter  addressed  to  Ed- 
ward,  iu  your  fifty-ninth  Number?  Tbe 
width  of  my  mouth  is  quite  equal  to  the 
lady's  therein  mentioned,  for  mine 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  when  I  laugh,  my 
seems  nearly  severed  in  two. 

Yet  if  beauty  would  be  propitious,  1  must 
own  1  should  prefer  a  handsome  wife  to  an 
ugly  one,  fearful  that  we  might,  perba|ist 
produce  a  race  of  monsters :  if  not,  I  would 
willingly  uuite  my  fate  even  to  such  a  fe- 
male as  Edward's  correspondent  describes, 
ouly  fervently  praying  that  the  race  of  such 
objects  might  cease  with  ourselves.  Tbe 
mau  made  by  the  modern  Prometheus 
wished  for  the  happiness  of  being  a  parent; 
if  I  marry  a  mouster,  I  desire  no  such 
thing. 

Toeticvlvi. 
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SHORT  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FORM  OF  A  TRIAL  BY  BATTLE  IN  AN 

APPEAL  FOR  MURDER. 


Ir  the  appellant  accept*  the  challenge 
of  the  defendant,  and  take*  up  his  glove, 
the  parties  most  he  put  to  their  oath*. 
And,  first,  the  defendant,  laying  bis  right 
hand  on  the  Gospels,  and  taking  old  of  the 
appellant's  right  hand  with  his  left,  will 
swear  to  this  effect :  44  Hear  this,  Oman, 
whom  I  hold  by  the  hand,  who  callcst 
thyself  William,  by  the  name  of  baptism, 
•bat  J,  who  call  myself  Abraham,  by  the 
name  of  baptism,  did  not  feloniously  mur- 
der thy  aister,  Mary,  by  name,  nor  am  any 
way  guilty  of  ihe  said  felt  >nv,  so  help  me  i 
God;  [and  then  he  shall  kirn  the  book, 
and  say]  and  this  I  will  defend  against 
tbee  by  my  body,  as  this  court  shall 
award."— Then  the  appellant,  laying  his  ' 
right  hand  on  the  book,  and  taking  the 
defendant's  right  with  his  left,  will  swear  | 
to  this  effect :  **  Hear  this,  O  man,  whom 
I  hold  by  the  hand,  who  callest  thyself 
Abraham,  by  the  name  of  baptism,  that 
thou  art  perjured,  because  thou  feloniously 
did  murder  my  sister,  Mary,  by  name,  so 
help  me  God ;  [and  then  he  shall  kiss  the  || 
book,  and  say]  and  this  I  will  prove  against 
thee  by  my  body,  as  this  court  shall 
award."  The  court  must  then  appoint  a 
day  and  place  for  the  combat ;  and  the 
lists  must  be  prepared,  by  inclosing  a  piece 
of  ground  sixty  feet  square,  the  sides  to 
be  due  north,  south,  east,  and  west- 
Places  just  without  the  lists  are  to  be  pro- 
Tided  for  the  judges,  and  also  for  the  bar. 
On  the  day  fixed,  the  court  is,  at  sun- rise, 
to  proceed  to  the  spot  from  Westminster- 
ball,  the  judges  being  in  their  full  robes  ; 
and,  when  tbey  are  seated,  proclamation  is 
made  for  the  combatants,  who  appear  with 
bare  heads,  arms,  and  legs,  each  led  by  a 
person  carrying  his  baton,  of  an  ell  long. 


tipped  with  horn,  and  preceded  by  an- 
other, earning  his  target,  made  of  double 
leather,  and  square.  Each,  on  entering  the 
lists,  make  congee*  to  the  several  judges 
present;  and,  before  they  engage,  they 
respectively  take  an  oath  agtinst  witch- 
rr«ft  and  sorcery,  to  this  effect :  "  Hear 
this,  ye  justices,  that  I  [Abraham  Thorn- 
ton or  William  Ashforri]  have  this  day 
neither  eat  nor  drunk  ;  nor  have  upon  me 
bone,  stone,  or  grass ;  nor  have  done  any 
thing,  nor  any  other  for  me,  whereby  the 
law  of  (tod  may  be  depressed,  and  the  law 
of  the  devil  be  exalted  :  so  help  me  God." 
And  then,  after  proclamation  of  silence, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment  for  a  year  and 
a  day,  the  combat  is  to  begin,  and  to  con- 
tinue, unless  either  party  yields  or  is  van- 
quished, till  the  stars  appear  in  the  evening. 

Stories  have  been  handed  down  of  crimi- 
nals being  convicted  by  means  of  battle, 
even  by  antagonists  far  inferior  to  them  in 
strength  and  ex  pert  net*.  The  Chevalier 
Macaire,  jealous  of  the  favour  shewn  by 
the  King  to  the  Chevalier  Aubri  de  Mon- 
didier,  took  an  opportunity  of  murderiug 
Mondidier  iu  the  forest  of  Bondi,  while 
accompanied  only  by  his  dog,  an  English 
bloodhound.  The  dog  remained  by  his 
master's  grave  several  days,  and  when  com- 
pelled by  hunger  to  quit  it,  be  weut  to  the 
house  of  an  intimate  friend  of  Aubri's, 
whom,  by  his  cries  and  significant  actions, 
he  drew  to  the  spot ;  where,  on  a  search 
being  made,  the  body  was  found.  After- 
wards the  dog,  on  all  occasions,  assaulted 
Macaire*,  till  suspicion  was,  at  length,  ex- 
cited, and  the  King  ordered  a  judicial  com- 
bat between  Macaire  and  his  dumb  ac- 
cuser, before  whom  the  murderer  confessed 


PARTICULARS  RELATIVE  TO  GENERAL  MINA. 


Mix  a  was  about  five  feet  four  inches  in 
height;  he  was  of  a  spare  form,  and  of  a 
delicate  constitution.  He  was  well  read 
in  ancient  authors,  and  had  studied  modem 
tactics  with  care  and  attention.  His  ideas 
were  just  and  clear ;  and  his  constant  as- 


was,  "  1  love  my  King  and  my 
country ;  I  have  given  proofs  of  these  sen- 
timeuts  by  my  conduct.  I  was  only  wrong 
in  taking  up,  too  warmly,  the  interests  of 
the  Cortes.  On  March  20th,  Id  15, 1  was 
at  Bayonue,  with  sixty  officers,  who  had 
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all  served  with  me.  Knowing  that  1  should 
be  put  under  arrest,  I  had  but  just  time, 
with  my  almoner,  to  save  myself  by  a  back 
way,  and  to  get  out  of  Bayonne,  without 
either  money,  clothes,  or  effects — merely 
escaping  with  what  I  stood  in.  1  traversed 
mountains  and  forests  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Bilboa.  1  had  there  some  friends  who 
would  afford  me  their  assistance  to  make 
my  escape  to  England. 

"  When  it  was  known  that  I  was  at 
Bayonne*  the  government  of  the  usurper 
offered  me  first  one  million,  and  then  two, 
if  1  would  join  a  party  against  the  King  of 
Spain ;  besides  offering  me  every  means  of 
assistance  and  a  powerful  force,  and  engag- 
ed to  send  emissaries  to  Spain  to  draw  to- 
gether all  the  Spanish  malcouteuts  on  the 
frontiers,  aud  to  combat  for  the  Cortes. 
This  1  always  steadfastly  refused,  and  they 
augmented  their  offers  and  their  promises 
in  vain :  as  I  still  held  out  resisting,  they 
gave  orders  that  I  should  be  arrested,  fear- 
ful that  I  should  divulge  their  secret  I 


j  ought  therefore  to  fly,  but  I  am  in  the  ut- 
'  most  disquietude  about  those  friends  whom 
I  have  been  informed  are  arrested." 

Mina  never  ceased  to  regret  his  separa- 
tion from  these  his  cherished  friends ;  ba- 
nished from  his  country,  and  condemned 
by  his  sovereign,  he  uever  ceased  to  repeat 
that  he  had  ever  fought  for  the  cause  of 
God  and  of  his  King.  He  at  length  en- 
gaged some  eminent  person  to  solicit  his 
pardon  from  the  sovereign  of  Spain :  un- 
happily he  did  not  succeed. 

When  he  arrived  in  London,  he  saw 
several  general  officers  in  the  English  ser- 
vice, and  constantly  those  Frenchmen,  with 
whom  he  had  disembarked  on  the  British 
shore.  After  the  restoration  of  Louis XVIII. 
be  went  to  Gand,  and  from  that  town  he 
travelled  to  Paris,  whence  he  resolved  to 
embark  for  South  America :  the  result  is 
but  too  well  known  ;  like  many  others  of 
equal  worth,  he  pursued  the  phantom 
liberty,  till  all  his  preceding  qualifications 
were  forgot*  and  his  own  ruin  determined. 


FUGITIVE  POETRY. 


Rhododaphne ;  or,  The  Theualian  Spell, 
a  Poem.  1  vol.  12 mo.  Hookhams  ; 
Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy. 

The  subject  of  this  elegant  and  well- 
written  poem  is  the  magic  of  Thessaly, 
which,  in  the  person  of  Rhododaphne,  is 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  alluring  kind. 
Enamoured  of  a  youth  named  Anthemion, 
who  is  devoted  to  the  charms  and  virtues 
of  the  nymph  Calliroe,  with  whom  he 
had  passed  bis  days  of  childhood,  Rhodo- 
daphne employs  all  the  witchery  of  her 
attractions,  at  first,  in  vaiu,  to  win  the 
heart  of  Anthemion :  her  rival,  therefore, 
must  be  got  rid  of,  and  giving  him  a  laurel 
rose,  and  pressing  her  lips  to  those  of 
Anthemioo's,  she  breathes  the  wish,  or 
rather  the  spell,  that  the  kiss  may  be 
M  poison  to  all  lips*1  but.  her  own.  The 
fatal  consequence  may  be  devined  ;  Anthe- 
mion soon  after  meets  his  Calliroe,  and 
giving  ber  the  tender  embrace  of  constant 
love,  the  beauteous  form  of  the  nymph  be- 
comes a  clay-cold  corpse.  Anthemion 
wanders  about,  the  prey  of  anguish  and 
despondency,  when  be  beholds  from  "  the 
a  ship,  the  crew  of  which 


are  pirates :  they  drive  to  land,  and  seize 
the  youth  ;  and  as  he  is  seated  on  deck, 
Rhododaphne,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  places 
herself  beside  him.  She  strikes  her  lyre, 
and  accompanies  it  with  the  sweetest  vocal 
melody,  varying  the  subject  of  her  songs 
with  all  the  charms  of  fascination.  The 
pirates  put  again  to  sea,  when  a  violent 
storm  arises,  and,  after  experiencing  whirl- 
winds, and  all  that  is  horrible  in  the  tem- 
pest, the  vessel  strikes  against  a  rock,  but 
the  "  youth  and  the  enchantress  are  borne 
safe  to  the  golden  sands.1* 

Rhododaphne  continues  to  try  the  forca 
of  her  attractions ;  Anthemion  vows  con- 
stancy to  the  memory  of  his  lost  Calliroe. 
The  enchantress  then  pleads  with  all  the 
soft  tenderness  of  love :  she  tells  him  to 
seek  her  at  her  cell,  if  ever  one  thought  of 
her  should  agaiu  intervene  in  his  bosom. 
She  leaves  him}  be  does  not  theu  pursue 
her,  but  finding,  as  he  wanders,  no  trace 
of  man,  and  hunger  assailing  him,  he  re- 
turns to  seek  the  lonely  cottage  he  had  left 
behind :  in  its  place  he  finds  a  large  illumi- 
nated building,  and  he  strikes  aloud  against 
the  gate  of  polished  brass.  He  enters  a 
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spacious  hall,  where  a  brazen  image,  ««  of 
dwarfish  shape,"  speaks  to  him  in  a  voice 
**  like  to  a  trumpet  ;**  Antbemion  tells  him 
that  he  seeks  only  for  food  aud  repose  till 
the  morrow  ;  his  request  is  complied  with  ; 
a  door  uncloses,  and  he  passes  to  a  room  of 
state,  where  a  beautiful  boy  ministers  to 
him  refreshments;  as  Anthemion  quaffs  a 
beverage  from  an  enchanted  cup,  he  hears 
a  female  voice,  saying,  "now  thou  art 
mine :'*  and  placing  another  laurel  rose  in 
his  bosom,  Rhododaphne  clasps  him  in  her 
arms.    Jn  the  midst,  however,  of  the  Cir- 
cean  delights  by  which  be  is  surrounded, 
the  image  of  his  loved  Calliroe  still  pursues 
him  ;  and  after  a  short  reign  of  fancied 
pleasure,  the  splendid  hall  becomes,  one 
evening,  desolate;  the  lamps  cease  to  burn, 
and  in  the  place  of  the  dwarfish  image,  sits 
the  image  of  Uratfian  Love,  with  his  bow 
ready  bent  Rhododaphne  finds  her  power 
at  an  end ;  she  expires  on  the  bosom  of 
Anthemion ;  and  he  finds  himself  trans- 
ported to  the  door  of  old  Pheidon,  the  father 
of  his  lost  Calliroe  :  but  what  is  his  asto- 
nishment at  beholding  that  beauteous  female 
come  forth  from  the  cottage ;  she  gives  the 
kiss  "he  dare  not  give ;"  the  spell  is  broken, 
and  happiness  and  love  take  place  of  sor- 
row and  momentary  transport. 

The  above  narrative  evinces  an  invention 
and  an  imagination  almost  unequalled  in 
ideal  lore.   The  poem  opens  in  the  Temple 
of  Love,  at  Thespia,  a  town  in  Bceotia,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  and  is  related  in 
seven  cantos:  the  author  has  thought  proper 
to  envelope   himself  in  au  anonymous 
mantle  j  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
disguise  bis  peculiar  sweetness,  elegance  of 
style,  and  real  erudition :  as  he  wishes, 
however,  to  screen  his  brightness  behind 
a  cloud,  we  will  not  give  even  our  con- 
jectures to  the  public ;  fully  aware,  that 
those  who  have  read  his  former  works  with 
the  same  attention  and  admiration  as  we 
have,  will  easily  discover  his  numbers  in 
Rhododaphne  ;  which  is  oue  of  those  fasci- 
natiug  poems  that  really  casts  a  spell  over 
the  whole  mind;  and  with  which  no  reader 
of  taste  will  be  satisfied  by  only  giving  it  a 
tingle  perusal. 
The  following  selections  will,  we  think, 
our  readers  of  the  above  asser- 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TUB  T  BMP  LB  OF  LOVE. 

"  Centra]  amid  the  myrtle  grove 
That  venerable  lent  pie  stands  • 
Tl.  ree  statues,  roiled  by  gifted  hands, 
Distinct  with  sculptured  emblems  fair, 
His  threefold  influence  image  bear, 
Creative,  Heavenly,  Eurthly  Love. 
The  first,  of  stone  and  sculpture  rude, 
From  immemorial  time  has  stood  ; 
Not  even  in  vague  tradition  known 
The  band  that  raised  that  aocieut  stone. 
Of  brnss  the  next,  with  holiest  thought, 
The  skill  of  Sicyoo's  artist  wrought. 
The  third,  a  marble  form  divine, 
That  seems  to  move,  and  breathe,  and  anile, 
Fair  Phryne  to  this  holy  shrine 
Conveyed,  when  her  propitious  wile 
Had  forced  her  lover  to  impart 
The  choicest  treasure  of  his  art. 
Her,  too,  in  sculptured  beauty's  pride, 
His  skill  has  placed  by  Venus'  side  ; 
Nor  well  tbe  enraptured  gaze  descries 
Which  best  might  claim  the  Hesperian 
Fairest  youths  and  maids  assembling, 
Dance  tbe  myrtle  bowers  among  : 
Harps  to  softest  numbers  trembling 
Pour  the  impassioned  strain  along, 
Where  the  poet's  gifted  song 
Holds  the  intensely  listening  throng. 
Matrons  grave,  and  sages  grey, 
Lead  tbe  youthful  train  to  pay 
Homage  on  the  opening  day 
Of  Love's  returning  festival : 
Every  fruit  and  every  flower 
Sacred  to  his  gentler  power, 
Twined  iu  garlands  bright  and  sweet, 
They  place  before  his  sculptured  feet, 
And  on  his  name  they  call : 
From  thousand  lips,  witb  glud  acclaim, 
Is  breathed  at  once  that  sacred  name  ; 
And  music,  kindling  at  the  sound, 
Wafts  holier,  tenderer,  strains  around : 
Tbe  rose  a  richer  sweet  exhales  ; 
The  mjrtlc  waves  iu  softer  gales ; 
Through  every  breast  oue  influence  flies; 
All  hale,  all  evil  passion  dies  ; 
The  heart  of  man,  in  that  blest  spell, 
Becomes  at  once  a  sacred  cell, 
Where  Love,  aad  only  Love  can  dwell." 

PBBSON  Of  AMTHBMION. 

 —  "  Soft  glossy  hair 

Shadowed  bis  forehead,  snowy-fair, 
Witb  many  u  hyacinthine  cluster  : 
Lips,  that  in  silence  seemed  to  speak, 
Were  bis,  aud  eyes  of  mild  blue  lustre  : 
And  even  the  paleness  of  his  cheek, 
The  passing  trace  of  tender  care, 
Still  shewed  how  beautiful  it  were 
If  it*  own  natural  bloom  were  there." 

ANIHBMION  THROWS  AWAT  TUB  MAO XC 
FLOWBR. 

"  Anthemion  paused  upon  the  shore : 
All  thought  of  magic's  impious  lore, 
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All  dread  of  eril  powers,  combined 
Against  bit  peace,  attempered  ill 
With  that  tweet  scene;  and  on  bis  mind 
Fair,  graceful,  g entle,  radiant  •till, 
The  form  of  that  strange  damsel  came  j 
And  something  like  a  sense  of  shame 
He  felt,  as  if  hit  coward  thought 
Foul  wrong  to  guilt-leu  beauty  wrought. 
At  length—*  Oh  rodimt  girl !'— he  said,— 
4  If  in  the  cause  that  bids  me  tread 

*  Tbeae  banks,  be  mixed  injurious  dread 
4  Of  thy  fair  thoughts,  the  fears  of  love 

4  Must  with  thy  injured  kindness  plead 
4  My  pardon  for  the  wrongful  deed. 
4  Ye  Nymphs  and  Sylrnn  Gods,  that  rove 
4  The  precincts  of  this  sacred  wood! 
1  Thou,  Achelous'  gentle  daughter, 

*  Bright  Naiad  of  this  beauteous  water  ! 
4  And  thou,  my  Natal  Genius  good  ! 

4  Lo!  with  pure  hands  the  chrystal  flood 

*  Collecting,  on  these  altars  blest, 

*  Libation  holiest,  brightest,  best, 

4  I  pour.   If  ronnd  my  footsteps  dwell 

4  Unholy  sign  or  evil  spell, 

4  Receive  me  in  your  guardian  sway  j 

4  And  thou,  oh  gentle  Naiad  !  bear 

4  With  this  false  flower  those  spells  away, 

4  If  snch  be  lingering  there.*— 

Then  from  the  stream  be  turned  hit  view, 
And  o'er  his  back  tbe  flower  lie  threw. 
Hark  !  from  the  ware  a  sodden  cry, 
Of  one  in  last  extremity — 
A  voice  as  of  a  drowning  maid ! 
Tbe  echoes  of  tbe  sylvan  shade 
Gave  response  long  and  drear. 
He  starts  :  he  does  outturn.   Agnin ! 
It  is  Callings  cry!    In  vain 
Could  that  dear  maiden's  cry  of  pain 
Strike  on  Antbemion's  ear? 
At  once,  forgetting  all  beside, 
He  turned  to  plunge  iuto  the  tide, 
But  all  again  was  still.*' 


HIS  INTiBVIIW  WITH  RHODGD A  P  H  N  E  AFTER 
THROWING  AWAY  THR  FtOWRR. 

44  A  maiden  on  a  misty  stone, 
Full  in  the  moonlight,  sits  alone : 
Her  eyes,  with  humid  radiance  bright, 
As  if  a  tear  had  dimmed  their  light, 

Are  fixed  upon  the  mooti  -,  hrr  hair 

Flows  longand  loose  in  the  light  soft  nir  j 

A  golde  n  lyre  her  white  baud*  bear  j 

Its  chords  beneath  her  6ng«:rs  fleet, 

To  inch  wild  symphonies  awake, 

Her  tweet  hps  breathe  a  tong  to  sw  eet, 

That  the  echoes  of  the  cave  repeat 

Its  closet  with  us  soft  a  sigh, 

At  if  they  almost  feared  to  break 

The  magic  of  its  harmony. 

Oh  !  there  was  pnsiiou  in  the  sound, 
Intriisett  p  .s-Mon,  strange  tied  deep  ; 
VV  ild  breathing*  of  a  soul,  arnnnd 
Whose  every  pulse  one  hope  bad  bound, 
One  burning  hope,  which  might  not  sleep. 


But  hark  !  that  wild  and  solemn  swell ! 
And  was  therein  those  tones  n  spell, 
Which  none  may  disobey  ?   For  lo! 
Autheroion  from  tbe  sylvan  abode 
Moves  with  reluctant  steps  and  slow, 
And  in  the  lonely  moonlight  glade 
He  stands  before  the  radiant  maid." 

DEATH  OF  CALLIROR,    FROM  THE  RVEI.L. 

•*  Oh  !  he  bas  kissed  Colli  roe's  lips, 
And  with  tbe  loach  tbe  maid  grew  pale, 
And  sudden  shade  of  strange  eclipse 
Drew  o'er  ber  eyes  its  dusky  veil. 
As  droops  the  meadow-pink  its  brad, 
By  the  rude  scythe  in  summer's  prime 
Cleft  from  its  parent  stem,  and  spread 
On  earth  to  wither  ere  its  time, 
Even  so  tbe  flower  of  Ludon  faded, 
Swifter  than,  when  the  sun  bath  shaded 
In  the  young  storm  his  setting  ray, 
The  western  radiance  dies  away. 

He  pressed  her  heart ;  no  pulse  was  there. 
I'  Before  her  lips  his  band  he  placed  : 
No  breath  was  in  them.    Wild  despair 
Came  on  him,  as,  with  sudden  waste, 
When  snows  dissolve  in  verual  rain, 
The  mountain  tonenton  the  plain 
Descends;  and  with  that  fearful  swell 
Of  paasionate  grief,  the  midnight  spell 
Of  tbe  Tbessalian  maid  recurred, 
Distioct  in  every  fatal  word : 
— *  Tbeae  lips  are  mine;  tbe  spells  have  won 
them, 

«  Which  round  and  round  thy  soul  I  twine; 
4  And  be  the  kiss  1  print  upon  them 
4  Poison  to  all  lips  lint  mine!' — 
— 4  Oh,  thou  urt  dead,  my  loi c  !*— he  cried— 
4  Art  dead, and  1  hare  murdered  thee  !'— 
He  started  up  in  agony. 
The  lunuteou*  maiden  from  his  side 
Sunk  down  on  eurth.    Like  one  who  slept 
She  lay,  still,  cold,  and  pule  of  hue  ; 
And  her  long  hair  all  loosely  swept 
Tbe  thin  groat,  wet  with  evening  dew." 


TUR  VANITY  OF  HUMAN  FLANS. 

"  Wreck  is  not  only  on  the  sea, 
The  warrior  dies  in  victory  : 
The  ruin  of  bit  natal  roof 
O'erwhelms  the  sleeping  man  :  tbe  hoof 
Of  his  prized  ttced  has  struck  with  fate 
The  horseman  in  his  own  home  gate  : 
The  feast  and  maulling  bowl  destroy 
The  sensual  in  tbe  hour  of  joy. 
The  bride  from  her  paternal  porch 
Comes  forth  among  her  maids:  the  torch, 
That  led  at  morn  the  nuptial  choir, 
Kiudles  at  night  her  funeral  pyre. 
Now  turn  away,  indulge  thy  dreams, 
And  build  for  distant  years  thy  schemes !" 

FASCINATING  APPEAR  ARCS  OF  RHODOD  AFU  N  E. 

— ^— —  44  Her  hands 
Still  held  the  golden  lyre:  ber  bair 
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In  all  its  long  luxuriance  bn»g 
Uoriogleted,  and  glittering  bright 
With  briny  drops  of  diamond  light : 
Her  tbin  wet  garment!  lightly  clung 
Around  her  form 's  rare  symmetry. 
Like  Venus  risen  from  tb«  sea 
She  zeroed  :  so  beautifnl :  and  who 
With  aorta)  tight  such  form  could  view, 
And  deem  that  evil  lurked  beneath  ? 
Wbo  could  approach  those  starry  eyes, 
Those  de»y        |jp,f  that  breathe 
Ambrosial  fragrance,  and  that  smile 
In  which  all  Lore's  Elys,  urn  lies; 
Who  this  could  see,  and  dream  of  guile, 
And  brood  on  wrong  and  wrath  the  while  ? 
If  there  be  one,  who  ne'er  has  felt 
H«olve,  and  doubt,  aud  anger  melt, 
Like  vernal  night-frosts,  in  one  beam 
Of  Beauty's  sun,  'twere  vain  to  deem, 
Between  the  Muse  and  him  could  be 
A  link  of  human  sympathy." 

MACTirUI.  DEICaiFTION  OF  CONSTANT  fcO?«. 

«  First,  fairest,  best,  of  powers  saperoal, 
Lore  waved  in  heaven  his  wings  of  gold, 
And  from  the  depths  of  night  eternal, 
Bla,-k  Erebus,  and  Chaos  old, 
Bade  light,  and  life,  and  beauty  rise 
Haroiuuiooa  from  the  dark  disguise 
Of  elemental  discord  wild, 
Which  he  bad  charmed  ami  reconciled. 
Love  first  in  social  bonds  combined 
The  scattered  tribes  of  humankind, 
And  bade  the  wild  race  cease  to  roam, 
And  learn  the  endearing  name  of  home. 
Fran  Love  the  sister  art*  began, 
'1  hat  charm,  adorn,  and  solten  man. 
To  Lore  the  feast,  the  dance,  belong, 
The  temple-rite,  the  choral  song  j 
All  feeling*  that  refine  and  bless, 
All  kindness,  sweetness,  gentleness. 
Him  men  adore,  and  God*  admire, 
Of  delicacy,  grace,  desire, 
Persuasion,  bliss,  the  bounteous  sire  ; 
I ■  hopes,  and  toils,  aad  pains,  and  fears, 
^ole  dryer  of  our  human  tears  : 
Chief  ornament  of  bear  en,  aad  king 
Of  earth,  to  whom  the  world  doth  sing 
One  chorus  of  accordant  pleasure, 
Of  which  be  taught  and  leads  the  measure. 
He  kindles  in  the  inmost  mind 

A  vestal  fire,  which,  there  enshrined, 
Lireson,  till  life  itself  be  done. 
All  other  fires  are  of  the  earth, 
Aid  transient :  but  of  heavenly  birth 
U  Lore's  first  flame,  which,  howsoever, 
Fraud,  power,  woe,  chance,  or  fate,  may  leter 
Fran  its  coagenial  source,  must  burn 
Unquenched,  bat  in  the  funeral  urn. 

And  (bus  Anlbemion  knew  and  felt, 
A>  in  that  palace  on  the  wild, 
By  demon  art  adored,  he  dwelt 
Wilh  thai  bright  nymph  who  aver  smiled 


Refulgent  as  the  summer  morn 
On  eastern  ocean  newly  horn. 
Though  oft,  in  Rhododapbne's  sight, 
A  pbrensied  feeling  of  delight, 
With  painful  admiration  mixed 
Of  her  surpassing  beauty,  come 
Upon  him,  yet  of  earthly  flame 
That  passion  was.   Ereo  as  betwixt 
I  be  night-clouds  transient  lightnings  play, 
Those  feelings  came  and  passed  away, 
And  left  him  lorn.    Calliroe  ever 
Pursued  him  like  a  bleeding  shade, 
Nor  all  the  magic  nymph's  endeavour 
Could  from  bis  constant  memory  sever 
The  image  of  that  dearer  maid." 

A  MUSEMKRTS  IN  RHODODAFIiKS's  PALACE. 

"  Yet  all  thai  love  and  art  could  do 
The  enchantress  did.   The  pirale-crew 
Her  power  bnd  snatched  from  death,  and  peat 
Awhile  in  ocean's  bordering  caves, 
To  be  her  ministers  and  slaves: 
And  there,  by  murmured  spells,  she  sent 
On  all  their  shapes  phantaslic  change. 
In  many  an  uncouth  form  and  strange, 
Grim  dwarf,  or  bony  jEthiop  tall,  ' 
They  plied,  throughout  the  enchanted  hall 
Their  servile  ministries,  or  sate 
Gigautic  mastitis  iu  the  gate, 
Or  stalked  around  the  gardeo-dclls 
In  lion-guise,  gaunt  centinels. 

And  inauy  blooming  youths  and  maids 
A  joyous  Bacchanalian  train, 
(That  mid  the  rocks  and  piny  shades 
Of  mountains,  through  whose  wild  domain 
CEagrian  Hebrus,  swift  and  cold, 
Impels  bis  waves  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Their  orgies  led)  by  secret  force 
Of  her  far-scattered  spells  compelled, 
With  song,  and  dance,  and  shout,  their 
Tow'rds  that  enchanted  dwelling  held. 
Oft  'mid  those  palace-gardens  fair, 

The  beauteous  nymph  (her  radiant  Uair 

With  mingled  oak  and  vine-leaves  crowned) 
Would  grasp  tbe  thyrsus  ivy-bound, 
And  fold  her  festal  vest  around 

Tbe  Bacchic  nebris,  leading  thus 

Tbe  swift  and  dizzy  thiasus  : 

A  nd  as  she  moves,  in  all  her  cbnrms, 

Withspringing  feet  and  flowing  arms, 

'Tis  strange  in  oaa  fair  shape  to  see 

How  many  forms  of  grace  can  be. 

Some,  in  giddy  circlets  fleeting, 

Tbe  Corybantic  timbrel  beating  ; 

Maids,  with  silver  flasks  advancing, 

Pour  tbe  wine's  red  sparkling  tide, 

Which  youths,  with  beads  recumbent 

Catch  in  goblets  as  they  glide : 

All  upon  the  odonrous  air 

Lightly  toss  their  leafy  hair, 

Ever  singing  as  they  move, 

— « lo  Bacchus !  ion  of  Jove !» 
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FASHIONS 

FOR 

APRIL,  1818. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION. 


ENGLISH. 

No.  1.— Evf.ning  Dress. 

Castillian  robe  of  pearl  grey  sarsnet, 
elegantly  trimmed  with  pink  satin,  inter- 
spersed with  crape  and  velvet :  the  petti- 
coat worn  under  the  dress  is  6tiished  by  a 
border  of  tine  lace,  which  just  appears 
below  the  robe :  the  sleeves  are  of  fine 
figured  net,  with  serpentine  waves  of  rolled 
pink  satin,  continued  close  to  the  wrist, 
from  whence  depend  two  broad  frills  of 
blond  made  to  fall  over  the  knuckles.  A 
Juhn  of  the  finest  net,  left  open  iu  front, 
and  surmounted  by  a  deep  Spanish  ruff, 
standing  up  a-CElirabeih.  Crown  turban 
of  white  satin,  net,  and  pearls,  with  tassels 
of  the  latter  materia),  and  crowned  uear 
the  summit  with  a  wreath  of  pink  fancy 
flowers,  and  pearls.  Pear  pearl  earrings, 
white  crape  fan,  and  white  satin  shoes. 

FRENCH. 

No.  2.— French  Court  Dress. 

White  satin  petticoat,  trimmed  round 
the  border  with  a  chevaux  de-friezeot  crape, 
over  which  is  a  rich  ornament  of  full  blown 
roses;  the  sleeves  full,  and  reachi.ig  near 
the  elbow,  terminating  by  two  full  rows 
of  lace :  the  body  made  to  display  the  bust, 
very  low  behind,  and  ornamented  with 
crape  est  ckevauxdefritze.  Train  of  royal 
purple  or  Prussian  blue  satin,  superbly 
trimmed  with  fine  broad  lace,  and  lined 
throughout  with  white  satin.  The  hair 
dressed  round  the  face  in  ringlets  a- la- 
Ninon,  and  entirely  divided  from  the  fore, 
head ;  the  hair  on  the  summit  of  the  head 
raised  iu  two  rows  of  separate  braid*, 
twisted  round  with  pearls;  between  these 
braids  isatiaro  of  gold  and  pearls,  to  which 
are  fastened  the  court  lappets  of  the  finest 
Brussels  lace.  Earrings  and  chain  neck- 
lace of  pearls,  white  satin  shoes,  aud  white 
kid  gloves,  ornamented  at  the  tops  with  a 
rieh  embossment  of  white  satin. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

FASHION  AND  DRESS. 

As  the  breath  of  spring  wakens  into  life 
and  fragrance  the  opening  blossoms,  so  the 
approach  of  that  delightful  season  influ- 
ences the  changes  of  Fashion,  and  sheds  a 
gentle  radiance  over  the  works  of  the  loom, 
those  of  the  artificial  florist,  and  of  the 
plutruusier. 

At  Mrs.  Bell's  Magazin  de  Modes  may 
be  seen  ample  proofs  of  what  we  have 
above  asserted ;  from  the  retired  walking 
dress  to  that  of  the  ducal  carriage— from  the 
easy  morning  deshabille  to  the  grande  cos- 
tume of  a  splendid  court. 

The  most  elegant  pelisses  are  of  a  fine 
Hessian  green  sarsnet,  trimmed  with  shaded 
green  shag  silk  of  a  lighter  hue,  in  broad 
bordering,  or  of  amber  sarsnet  finished  in 
the  most  chaste  and  simple  style  with 
purple  satin  striped  with  narrow  black 
velvet.  A  spenscr  is  in  preparation  by  this 
tasteful  arbitress  of  the  toilette  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  spring  season,  aud  which 
we  hope  to  present  to  our  readers  iu  the 
next  Number.  The  new  hats  at  her  re- 
pository are  charming;  and  first  is  a  large 
bonnet,  entitled  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
bonnet ;  it  is  of  blue  sarsnet,  with  vandyke 
transparent  edge  of  fine  net,  trimmed  at 
the  edge  with  a  quilling  of  blond,  and  the 
crown  encircled  iu  bias,  with  a  wreath  of 
white  roses  and  their  buds.  Next  iu  fa- 
vour, for  the  small  featured  beauty,  is  a 
hat  of  less  dimensions,  of  black  satin  and  net, 
with  a  full  plume  of  heron's  feathers  bent 
down  like  the  bird  of  paradise  plume. 
Straw  bonnets,  notwithstanding  the  geli- 
dity  of  the  atmosphere,  are  iu  high  estima- 
tion; a  new  kind  has  been  invented  at 
Millard's  famous  repository,  which  give* 
the  idea  of  elegance  on  almost  any  head  it 
may  chance  to  be  placed :  the  shape  of  the 
crown  is  entirely  new,  and  is  styled  the 
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comette  crown :  it  may  seem  extraordinary, 
but  this  crown  actually  assists  the  bonnet 
in  being  becoming  to  the  feature*. 

Gowns  for  dinner  parties  and  for  the 
evening  consist  of  figured  or  plain  sarsnets, 
or  Irish  poplins ;  but  muslin  lined  with 
coloured  sarsuet  is  much  in  favour.  The 
Rutland  breakfast  robe  of  fine  embroidered 
muslin,  lined  with  celestial  blue,  is  a  most 
elegant  morning  home  costume ;  and  the 
half  dress  frock  for  receiving  dinner  parties, 
is  truly  fascinating,  especially  for  young 
married  ladies.  It  is  of  fiue  Bengal  mushn, 
lined  with  pink  ;  the  body  is  made  par-  ; 
tially  low,  and  the  front  is  entirely  of  lace.  , 
The  head-dresses  consist  of  cornet  tes,  tur- 
bans, and  Parisian  caps.  The  Augusta  cor-  ; 
nettet  are  of  pink  or  blue  satin  and  net, 
either  with  or  without  flowers.  Parisian 
caps  are  chiefly  of  blue  satin  and  blond, 
crowned  with  every  kind  of  full  blown 
roses.  The  roost  elegant  head-dress  is  the 
Sicilian  turban  of  blue  and  white  soufice 
gauze  and  white  satin,  coufined  next  the 
hair  by  a  bandeau  of  silver  tissue  ribband. 
The  Polish  turban  is  somewhat  in  the  same 
form,  and  is  composed  of  crimson  satin  and 
silver  gauze  richly  spangled  and  embossed : 
nor  should  the  Roxburgh  cap  be  forgotten, 
of  fine  net  and  rouleaux  of  white  satin, 
crowned  with  a  superb  bouquet  of  different 
kinds  of  flowers.  Young  ladies  wear 
•imply  on  their  heads  a  wreath  of  pome- 
granate blossoms,  or  of  I  he  Almack  rose; 
an  elegant  novelty  of  blush  roses  with  sil- 
ver leaves. 

The  following  are  the  most  elegant  of 
the  Court  dresses  worn  at  the  late  drawing, 
room;  where  the  head-dresses  are  not 
specified  they  consisted  of  feathers  and 
diamonds.  The  hoops  invented  by  Mrs. 
Bell  were  more  adopted  than  on  the  Court 
day  before  :  we  trust,  therefore,  we  shall 
i  tbem  more  general ;  they,  at  once, 
convenience,  and  elegance. 


with  point  lace,  intermixed  with  gold. 
Head-dress  an  elegant  toque,  with  a  tiara 


Princess  Augusts. — A  petticoat  of 
black  velvet,  embroidered  at  the  bottom 
with  gold,  the  draperies  gold  net,  spangled 
on  either  side ;  a  short  drapery  of  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold,  finished  with  gold 
fringe,  and  ornamented  with  handsome 
ropes  and  tassels;  the  mantua  of  black  vel- 
vet, trimmed  with  gold  lace,  body  and 
sleeves  trimmed  with  point  lace  and  dia- 
monds.    Head-dress  ostrich  feathers  and 


LADIES'  DRESSES. 

Her  Majesty — Wore  a  petticoat  of  rich 
white  satin,  trimmed  at  the  bottom,  with  a 
fullness  of  gold  tissue,  the  draperies  of  gold 
tisane,  elegantly  disposed,  supported  with 
gold  ropes  and  tassels;  the  mantua  of  puce 
and  gold  tissue  velvet,  trimmed  with  broad 
gold  lace;  the  body  and  sleeves  trimmed 


Princess  Elizareth. — A  petticoat  of 
white  satin,  embroidered  in  bright  and 
dead  gold,  the  draperies  embroidered  to 
correspond,  fastened  up  and  ornamented 
with  gold  ropes  and  tassels,  finishing  at 
the  bottom  with  double  flounciugs  of 
spangled  net,  intermixed  with  embroider- 
ed satin  bows  ;  the  mantua  of  gold  tissue, 
handsomely  trimmed,  body  and  sleeves 
with  point  lace  and  diamonds. 

Duchess  or  York. — A  white  satin  pet- 
ticoat, with  gold  embroidered  flounce,  re- 
lieved with  fancy  flowers,  mixed  with  rich 
gold  bullion  cord;  a  gold  embroidered 
lama  drapery,  and  a  geranium  coloured 
velvet  train ;  body  ornamented  with  dia- 
monds and  point  lace. 

Duchess  or  Gloucester.— A  petticoat 
of  white  satin,  at  the  bottom  flouncings  of 
tulle,  embroidered  with  silver ;  the  dra- 
peries of  tulle,  richly  spangled,  deep  bor- 
ders, embroidered  and  covered  with  wreaths 
and  bunches  of  gold  flowers,  finished  with 
gold  ropes  and  tassels ;  the  mantua  of  gold 
tissue  ;  the  body  and  sleeves  trimmed  with 
point  lace  and  diamonds. 

Princess  Sophia  or  Gloucester. — A 
dress  of  white  satin,  with  borders  of  silver 
lama  on  crimson  satin,  ornameuted  with 
silver  flowers  and  tassels,  crimson  and  sil- 
ver tissue ;  robe  trimmed  with  silver  and 
point  lace. 

The  Marchioness  of  S  a  lisbury.— Mag- 
nificently dressed  iu  a  white  satin  petticoat, 
ornamented  with  draperies  of  British  lace 
and  crimson,  tastefully  arranged  with  bows 
of  gold  leno. 

The  Marchioness  of  Hf.rtforj>. — A  pet- 
ticoat of  white  satin,  with  draperies  em- 
broidered in  silver  lama,  tastefully  designed 
in  bouquets,  looped  with  stiver  cord  and 
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tassels;  the  petticoat  finished  at  the  bot-  white  satin,  with  draperies  of  gossamer 
torn  with  a  beautiful  garniture  of  tulle,  ,  gauze,  flounced  with  blond,  and  satin  rou- 
with  silver  flowers,  train  of  a  rich  gera-  leaus  with  wreaths  of  flowering  myrtle ; 
nium  velvet  ^inelegantly  trimmed  with  j  robe  of  white  satin  and  blond  lace.  Head- 
silver  and  blond.  I  dress  a  coronet  of  feathers  and  pearls.— 


Hon.  Lady  Codrington. — Net  dra-  i 
peries,  magnificently  embroidered  in  gold 


This  dress  was  much  admired  for  its  sim- 
plicity  and  elegance. 


lama,  in  bouquets  and  sprigs  over  a  petti- 1!    The  Right  Hon.  the  Lady  Mayoress.— 


coat  of  white  satin,  with  blond  lace  at  the 
bottom,  headed  with  a  rouleau  of  gold  lama;  * 
train  of  crimson  velvet,  trimtned  with  gold  ; 
lama  and  blond  lace.    Head-dress  gold  lama  j 
toque,  with  ostrich  plume,  and  diamonds'. 

Lady  Caroline  Ashley  Cooper. — A  I 
white  satin  petticoat,  blond  lace,  draperies 
festooned  with  bunches  of  pink'  flowers  ; 
train  of  white  striped  satin,  trimmed  with 
blond. 

Lady  John  Berestord. — A  white  satin 
petticoat  embroidered,  net  draperies,  orna- 
mented with  wreaths  of  wild  flowers,  train 
of  blue  satin  trimmed  with  Brussels  point. 

Lady  Bolton. — Lilac  satin  petticoat, 
Brussels  lace  draperies,  trimmed  with 
bunches  of  lilac  flowers  and  beads,  lilac 
satin  train,  trimmed  with  pearls  and  point 
lace. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Compton. — A  petti- 
coat of  white  satin,  with  embroidered  dra- 
pery, ornamented  with  wreaths  of  China 
astres;  robe  to  correspond. 

Lady  Hotham  (on  her  presentation  after 
her  marriage). — A  petticoat  of  white  satin, 
with  gauze  draperies,  looped  with  bouquets 
of  lilies  and  tuberose,  and  edged  with 
blond  Inma;  train  of  white  satin,  trimmed 
with  rich  point. 

Lady  John  Murray. — White  net  dra- 
peries,  embroidered  in  pearls  and  chenille, 
forming  a  rich  border  in  bouquet,  loojxxl 
with  pearl  cord  and  tassels,  over  a  petti- 
coat of  white  satin;  train  of  white  satin, 
trimmed  with  point 

Lady  Caroline  Murray  A  pale 

blue  satin  robe  and  petticoat,  ornamented 
with  draperies  of  white  embossed  gauze, 
trimmed  with  blond  lace,  and  looped  up 
with  bunches  of  convolvolus  ;  the  bottom 
of  the  petticoat  festooned  with  deep  flounces 
of  blond  lace :  the  robe  blue  satin,  trim- 
med with  blond,  and  tucked  on  the  train 
and  sleeves  with  sprigs  of  convolvolus. 
Her  Ladyship  wore  a  bandeau  of  pearls, 
and  fine  plume  of  white  feathers. 
Lady  Sophia  Coventry.— Petticoat  of 


White  satin  petticoat,  with  gold  embroi- 
dered flounces,  the  draperies  of  gold  net- 
work, with  a  gold  border  of  (tomcgranate 
blossom  and  narcissus  tastefully  entwined, 
looped  up  with  gold  cords  aod  tassels,  with 
broad  embroidered  ribband  bows  at  the 
pocket-holes;  body  and  traiu  to  corres- 
pond. 

Mrs.  Bubu  (the  American  Minister's  lady, 
presented  by  Lady  Castlereagh). — A  dra- 
pery petticoat  of  rich  silver  lama  over  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  lace,  and  intermixed 
with  blue  satin  ;  robe  to  correspond,  trim- 
med with  bloud.  Head-dress  feathers  and 
pearls. 

Mrs.  Charles  Smith.— A  white  satin 
petticoat  embroidered  in  wreaths  of  grapes 
and  acorns;  robe  of  lilac  satin  trimmed 
with  lace. 

Mrs.  Bathurst.— A  dove  coloured  satin 
robe,  trimmed  with  lace;  petticoat  of  white 
gauze,  elegantly  ornamented. 

Mrs.  A.  Sandford.— A  white  satin 
petticoat,  with  drapery  of  silver  lama,  em- 
broidered and  festooned  with  blond  lace, 
and  arranged  with  flowers;  robe  of  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  blond  lace. 

Mrs.  A-  Thompson. — A  white  satin  pet- 
ticoat, with  lace  draperies,  trimmed  with 
satin  on  tulle,  intermixed  with  blush  roses. 

Mrs.  C.  Drummond. — A  white  satin 
petticoat  decorated  with  blue  figured  gauze; 
Saxon  blue  satin  train. 

Mrs.  Mitchell. — A  while  satin  petti- 
coat, gauze  draperies  of  a  beautiful  rose 
pattern,  trimmed  with  blond,  and  looped 
with  bunches  of  crimson  rosea ;  train  of 
crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold. 

Mrs.  Henry  Osborne. — A  white  satin 
petticoat,  net  draperies  embroidered  with 
pearls,  edged  with  Brussels  point,  train  of 
figured  satin  ornamented  with  pearls  and 
point. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lonc. —  Petticoat  of 
white  satin,  with  emerald  green  satin  dra- 
peries, intermixed  with  net,  embroidered 
with  gold  lama ;  train  of  emerald  green 
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satin,  with  net  sleeves  and  trimmings  em- 
broidered  to  correspond.  Head-drrss  of 
green  feathers  and  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Charles  Rick  etts. — A  white  satin 
petticoat,  elegantly  festooned,  tastefully  or- 
namented, and  trimmed  with  point  lace 
and  pearls  j  a  richly  ornamented  lavender 
coloured  train. 

Hon.  Miss  F.  Ed  aw. — A  white  satin  pet- 
ticoat with  rich  floss  silk  and  net  draperies, 
decorated  with  blush  roses,  white  satin 
train. 

Two  Misses  Duncoube. — White  satin 
petticoats,  with  gauze  draperies,  decorated 
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Catmwt  of  €a*te; 

OB  MONTHLY  COMriKOIUM  OF  rOSEIOH 
COSTUME, 

By  a  Parisian  Correspondent. 


At  it  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  our  female 
reader*  to  tee  the  description  of  a  feu  of  those 
Court  dresses  which  were  most  conspicuous  for 
their  simplicity,  taste,  and  splendour,  tee  shall 
be  obliged  to  give  only  a  short  extract  from  the 
letter  <f our  Parisian  Correspondent  ,»  treating 

COSTUME  OP  PARIS. 
Witzchouras,  for  outdoor  costume, 

r       .  again  taJke  their  justly  admired  .tntim. 

withpink  and  whit,  liburnum, ;  pink  uti.  ,  the  .pp^nu,™  if  ,  J  M  d„,  ^"J, 

hLmkiu.    P*t<  .-f  k.     .    '  J"!UJ'n,"liuer,c,ulo»ge'<»k.by«h«i.ilB,e, 

uec ,»p  „,,„  ^  of  ,„*..,  ;;  sx^^-»rr  ir,  'Jt 

train  of  figured  satin  trimmed  with  M«-h- 1  *u  .  coiiar  01  uie 

lio  lace  ,U1  Wech  |j  «me:  the  wiUchoura  itself  is  generally  of 

Mi..  A  \f„„„ . «  «  .     1  vdvet   Mai»tle»  of  a  plaid  kind,  left  open, 

JVIiss  A.  Morgan  wore  the  same  as  her    with  a  spenser  underneath,  are  also  very 

Two  Mi-es  DauMMOM^Wbite  saiin  I  S^rl^lI^J?^  £?  °/ 
petticoats  ornamented  with  gauze  draperies  Tlr^ 


and  pink  liburnums,  white  satin  train. 

Four  Misses  Ma  us  bus  Sutton.— White 
satin  petticoats,  bordered  with  crape,  robe, 
train,  and  draperies  full  trimmed  with 


IZ     7.    '   ,  J    .    ^*  »«"°'«»net. "ith .trimming round  «he 

!  7JI  *f ofae"tb<*  *ere  «>««  f"™ed  .f  md!  .r.inriaf  hyacinth, 

and  elegant.  .  .  >  .  /  ^ 


ier 


aud  elegant 

Miss  Luihington  (presented  by  ... 
mother) — Robe  and  coat,  white  satin  dra- 
peries of  fine  sprigged  net,  full  trimmed 
with  blond,  and  finished  with  wreat 
bunches  of  pink  roses,  which  had  a 
tiful  effect  on  the  lovely  wearer. 

Miss  Georgia*  a  Codrington.  *—  A 
white  satin  petticoat,  draperies  of  gauze, 
looped  up  with  white  roses  and  tuberoses, 
train  of  velvet  cptngle,  trimmed  with  blood 
lace  and  rolls  of  satin.  Head-dress  ostrich 
feathers  and  pearls. 
Miss  MiTcuEit — A  white  satin  petti- 


much  worn  in  undress,  ornamented  with  a 
simple  bow  of  ribband.    For  the  carriage 
and  for  the  public  promenade  the  hat  is  of 
with  a  trimming  round  the 


without  leaves:  and  bonnets  of  canary 
yellow  silk,  or  green,  are  simply  bound 
with  ribband,  and  ornamented  with  a  large 
bunch  of  lilacs.  The  gowns  are  made  in 
much  the  same  form  and  of  the  same  ma- 
terials as  last  month.  Ball  dresses  consist 
of  a  frock  of  gauze,  with  a  woven  border 
of  stripes  cross  ways,  the  number  seveu  or 
eight;  others  supply  these  with  as  many 
rows  of  ribband  on  plain  gauze :  a  cormgt 
of  satin  encircles  the  waist,  with  a  belt  the 
same  as  the  trimming  round  the  border. 

Dress  hats  of  satin,  with  very  narrow 
brims,  are  still  very  general  at  evening 


.in.,  n  j        "         .  uiii.18,  ure  sun  very  general  at  evening 

coa^w,th  tulle  drapenes,  embroidered  with,!  parties;  the  brim,  are  extended,  and  the 

b^c^  '  fi~  I**"  -  — 

and  jewels. 

Miss  Vajcsittart.— .A  dress  of  marone, 

and  gold  tissue,  trimmed  with  gold- 
Miss  Lktitia  Taylor.— Was  dressed 

with  elegance  and  taste;  a  white  satin  pet 


who  wear  turbans  have  them  of 
crape,  very  fine  ludja  muslin,  or  Cache- 
mire;  but  cornette*  were  never  in  such 
estimation  as  they  are  at  present,  they  are 
worn  in  every  costume,  made  of  tulU  aud 
blond ;  and  when  worn  at  evening  card- 


ticoat  pi^^,.  ;       '  r  .      .  o  ^      u  w,,u»  amx  wwcn  worn  at  evening  cat4> 

Xri^r^  fl°We"  Parti<*  the  Opera,  are  crowned  with 
aud  pearly  and  tram  nchly  ornamented.    I  a  plume  of  feather,.  At  the  late  benefit  ol 
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Mademoiselle  Mars  it  was,  however,  a 
complete  blaze  of  diamonds  every  lady  in 
let  logea  grille*  had  their  hair  adorned  more 
or  less  with  these  brilliant  ornaments ;  the 
most  superb  were  in  wreaths,  placed  very 
much  on  one  side  of  the  head. 

The  favourite  colours  are  pink,  lilac, 
spring-green,  and  yellow. 


DRESS  OF  THE  LADIES  OF  FRIEZE- 
LAND. 

The  females  of  this  country  are  generally 
very  pretty;  but  while  they  conceal  the 
charms  of  their  countenances  by  large 
gipsy  hats,  they  display  all  the  beauties  of 


a  well  shaped  leg  and  ancle  by  wearing 
their  |*tticoats  remarkably  short.  Their 
hair  is  parted  in  rich  clusters  of  curls  on 
the  forehead,  and  confined  by  a  broad  ban' 
dean  of  silver  or  gold.  They  wear  immense 
earrings  and  a  necklace  fastened  in  front 
with  a  broad  golden  broach.  The  lining 
of  their  bonnets  is  brought  about  four 
inches  over  the  brim,  aud  being  of  a  differ- 
ent colour,  looks  like  a  broad  binding : 
from  a  cap  worn  underneath  depends  a 
kind  of  cape  behind,  which  falls  over  the 
back  part  of  the  neck,  or  else  a  long  piece 
of  ribband  hangs  down  like  a  streamer. 
Their  slippers  are  remarkably  neat,  and  sit 
easy  on  their  pretty  little  feet. 


MONTHLY  MISCELLANY; 

INCLUDING  VARIETIES  CRITICAL,  LITERARY,  AND  HISTORICAL. 


THE  THEATRES 

KING'S  THEATRE. 
A  new  ballet  pantomime,  entitled  Zephyr; 
or.  The  Return  of  Spring,  has  been  per- 
formed at  this  Theatre,  and  received  with 
universal  applause.  It  is  the  composition 
of  M.  Duport,  the  brother  of  Madame  Bap- 
tiste,  aud  has  been  got  up  with  admirable 
fidelity  by  M.  Guillet  It  is  a  pretty  little 
allegory,  iu  which  the  amorous  Zephyr,  or 
the  western  wind  is  persouified.  On  the 
return  of  spring  he  enters,  and  seems  to 
float  in  air,  and  to  kiss  the  various  flowers 
that  are  opening  to  his  refreshing  breath. 
The  Nymphs  represeut  the  different 
flowers— the  rose,  the  lily,  &c.  &c. :  the  j 
inconstant  Zephyr  flies  from  Nymph  to 
Nymph  till,  at  length,  Cupid  touches  his 
heart,  and  he  settles  ou  the  Rose.  The 
opening  scene  was  danced  between  Zephyr 
and  Chlorit,  by  M.  Baptiste  and  Mademoi-  \ 
selle  Mi  lane,  and  gave  to  the  spectators  the 
most  lively  sensations  of  pleasure. 

COVENT-GARDEN. 
A  new  opera  has  been  produced  at  this 
Theatre,  entitled  Zuma  ;  or.  The  Tree  of 
Health,  written  by  Mr.  T.  Dibdin  5  the 
music  composed  by  Mr.  Braham  and  Mr. 
Bishop.  The  plot  is  simple  and  obvious. 
The  bark  of  The  Tree  of  Health  is  that  deno- 
minated the  Peruvian.    The  Peruvians  had 


concealed  it  from  their  Spanish  conquerors. 
The  Vice-queen  of  Lima  is  afflicted  with  a 
malady  attributed  to  a  slow  poison.  The 
bark  is  discovered  by  Piqnillo,  a  Spaniard. 
The  secret  is  known  to  Zuma,  the  favourite 
of  the  Vice-queen ;  but  she  is  under  a  tre- 
mendous oath  not  to  discover  it.  Faithful 
to  her  oath,  but  anxious  to  save  the  life  of 
her  benefactress,  she  prepares  to  mingle 
some  of  the  bark  in  her  mistress's  drink. 
Discovered  in  the  act,  she  is  charged  with 
the  design  of  poisoning  her.  Zuma  refuses 
to  discover  the  quality  of  the  powder.  She 
is  sentenced  to  death,  and  a  burning  pile 
is  prepared :  as  she  is  about  to  suffer,  Pi- 
quillo  presents  himself  with  an  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  The  Tree  of  Health. 
Some  bark  is  administered  to  the  Queen, 
and  she  recovers  instantly.  It  is  analyzed, 
and  fouud  to  be  the  same  powder  which 
the  affectionate  Zuma  had  put  into  the  cup 
of  the  Vice- queen. 

There  is  a  fine  song  sung  by  Braham, 
which  he  has  been  compelled  to  repeat 
three  times:  it  is  a  martial  parody  of  the 
Marteilloit  Hymn.  The  opera,  as  a  dra- 
matic piece,  is  dull  and  heavy,  but  the  mu- 
sic is  charming :  some  of  the  songs  are 
truly  affecting ;  and  the  sceuery  is  grand 
and  appropriate. 

The  managers  have  also  produced  an  ex- 
cellent drama,  entitled  Rob  Roy  M'Gregor  ; 
or,  Auld  long  eyne.   The  story  is  fabuloua, 
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but  is  got  up  with  spirit  The  piece  opeos 
with  the  failure  of  the  house  of  Osbaldittone, 
and  the  first  material  scene  is  the  parting 
of  Diana  Vernon  with  her  lover.  Then  fol- 
lows his  journey,  with  that  of  Owen,  to 
Glasgow :  the  adventure,  and  the  speeches 
verbatim,  in  the  to! booth  of  that  city;  the 
duel  between  Francis  and  Rashleigh ;  the 
scene  and  quarrel  with  the  party  at  the  iun, 
and  the  prowess  of  Baillie  NicolJarvie; 
the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Copt.  Thorn- 
ton ;  the  capture  of  Rob  Roy  through  the 
treachery  of  Rashleigh,  and  his  escape  in 
time  to  save  the  Baillie  from  the  vengeance 
denounced  against  him  by  his  wife  Helen 
M'Gregor.  Francis  Osbaldistone  is  at  length 
united  to  Diana  Vernon,  Rashleigh  falls  by 
the  hand  of  Rob  Roy,  and  a  pardon  is  pro- 
cured for  the  outlaw. 

At  the  Oratorios  performed  at  this 
Theatre  during  the  seasoii  of  Lent,  the 
sacred  selections  were  all  interspersed  with 
the  compositions  of  different  authors,  which 
could  not  fail  of  producing  the  most  plea- 
sing variety.  The  superior  merits  of  Miss 
Stephens,  Brahum,  Miss  Corri,  &c.  are  too 
well  known  to  need  any  comment.  Miss 
George  possesses  a  powerful  and  melliflu- 
ous mezzo  soprano  voice  of  great  compass 
aud  flexibility. 

DRURY-LANE. 
Tiiere  has  been  nothing  new  at  this 
Theatre  since  our  last  accounts,  except  The 
Castle  ofGwydir,  which  met  with  rather 
an  untoward  fate.  The  Bride  of  Abydos 
continues  to  be  performed  with  increased 
applause:  and  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  A  bop, 
and  Mrs.  Harlowe,  as  usual,  give  fashion, 
archness,  and  broad  mirth  to  the  long  esta- 
blished aud  favourite  productions  of  the 
conk  muse. 

HAYMARKET  THEATRE  AND  ENGLISH 
OPERA  HOUSE. 

The  season  of  Lent  again  afforded  us  the 
peculiar  pleasure  of  hearing  the  astrono- 
mical lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre.  The  explanatory 
part  was  given  in  language  so  clear  and 
comprehensive,  that  we  are  persuaded  no 
one  retired  from  those  lectures  without 
feeling  their  judgments  improved  aud  their 
ideas  exalted  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
science  so  sublime. 
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.  At  the  English  Opera  House  Mr.  Walk- 
i  er  also  delivered  his  lectures  in  astronomy 
on  the  Eidouranion,  where  the  different 
phenomena  connected  with  astronomy  were 

!  exhibited,  and  most  ably  and  intelligently 
explained. 

AMERICAN  THEATRICALS. 
{Continued  from  page  90.) 

New  York  Theatre.— Mrs.  Barnes  is 
ji  the  tragic  actress  of  the  New  York  com- 
1  pany,  and  is  certainly  admirable  in  that 
I  line  ;  her  Juliet,  Isabella,  Jane  Shore,  and 
Lady  Macbeth,  are  very  flue,  and  in  many 
other  characters  she  is  equally  successful.— 
Mrs.  Darley  (sister  of  Mrs.  Wood,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia) is  admired,  and  deservedly  so, 
in  the  higher  walks  of  comedy  aud  opera ; 
I  and  although  her  voice  is  not  equal  in 
power  to  Mrs.  Burke,  yet  she  always  gives 
jl  her  songs  with  taste  and  judgment. — Miss 
Johnson  is  in  the  vocal  line,  and  possesses 
considerable  merit}  her  performances  are 
not  confined  to  this  line^ouly,  she  performs 
parts  in  comedy  very  respectably,  and  she 
;  has  played  Juliet,  and  other  tragic  charac- 
ters, with  considerable  eclat. 

Such  are  the  merits  and  principal  strength 
of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Theatres, 
which  may  be  called  the  Covent-Garden 
aud  Drury-Lane  of  the  United  States.} 

Bostom  Theatrb  is  next  in  rank  to  New 
York,  and  is  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Powell,  Dickson,  and  Duff.  Here, 
both  tragedies  and  comedies  are  performed 
in  a  very  respectable  manner,  though  the 
I  strength  of  the  company  is  better  adapted 
to  the  latter.  Mr.  Duff  is  the  principal 
I  tragedian  ;  but  the  preference  is  generally 
giveu  to  Mr.  Frederic  Brown,  both  in  tra- 
gedy and  comedy.  Mr.  Duff  has  soma 
merit  in  tragedy ;  his  Malec,  Manuel,  and 
Bet  tram,  are  very  respectable.  Of  Mr. 
Brown  1  have  spoken  before}  he  has  a  great 
number  of  admirers,  and  always  acquits 
himself  well— Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Pelbey,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Drummond,  are  all  good 
in  their  liue,  which  is  second  rate  parts.— 
Mr.  Bray,  in  low  comedy,  is  a  close  pattern 
of  Emery,  of  Covent-Garden;  he  never  fails 
to  please.— Mrs.  Wheatley  generally  takes 
the  higher  walks  of  comedy,  while  those 
characters  of  tragedy  are  divided  between 
Mrs.  Powell  and  Mrs.  Duff,  though  Mrs. 
Powell  is  superior  ia  either.  Mrs.  Drum* 
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moot),  late  Miss  Henry,  in  opera  and  light 
characters  where  beauty  and  loveliness  are 
required,  is  always  successful;  she  gene- 
rally takes  first  rate  parts  in  opera,  aud 
second  rate  in  comedy  and  tragedy. 

The  Charleston  and  Norfolk  company 
is  very  respectable:  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Holman,  the  late  manager,  the  company  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Gilfert  Mr.  Young  is  the  prin- 
cipal in  tragedy  and  comedy;  next  to  him 
ranks  Mr.  Carpender,  in  the  same  line. 
Mr.  Dalton,  in  low  comedy,  and  Mr.  Ni- 
chols, in  vocal  parts,  are  favourites. — Mrs. 
Young  is  the  heroine  in  tragedy,  comedy, 
and  opera,  in  all  of  which  she  is  admired : 
she  is  seconded  by  Mrs.  Claude  and  Mrs. 
Jacobs. 

This  company  performs  during  the  au- 
tumnal mouths  at  Norfolk,  and  in  winter 
at  Charleston.  The  Philadelphia  company 
divide  the  year  betweeu  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  where  there  is  a  superb  Theatre 
lately  put  up  uqger^  the  patronage  of  the 
state  legislature.  *lTie  New  York  Theatre 
opens  in  September  and  closes  in  May: 
and  the  Boston  Theatre  opens  in  October 
and  closes  in  April  or  May;  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  is  divided  between  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.\  Providence,  and  Newport, in  Rhode 
Island  State. 

A  Mr.  Mude  has  lately  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Norfolk,  iu  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
with  success. 

Mr.  Incledon  has  lately  made  his  appear- 
ance on  our  boards,  and  given  great  satis- 
faction. He  made  his  first  appearance  in 
New  York,  in  the  part  of  Hawthorn,  in 
Love  in  a  Village,  and  was  received  with 
great  acclamations  of  applause ;  he  played 
twelve  or  fourteen  nights  to  crowded 
houses,  and  his  benefit  was  the  greatest 
ever  taken  in  the  New  York  Theatre.  He 
lias  beeu  at  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
and  is  now  performing  iu  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Phillips  also,  from  Covent-Garden 
and  Dublin,  has  been  performing  at  New 
York;  he  is  much  admired  also.  He  has 
repeated  the  character  of  Count  Belino, 
in  The  Devil's  Bridge,  several  times ;  the 
cast  was  as  follows : — Count  Belino,  Mr. 
Phillips ;  Baron  Toraldi,  Mr.  Simpson  j 
Countess  Rosalina,  Mrs.  Darley.  He  has 
also  played  Young  Meadows,  Lord  Aim- 
worth,  &c  &c  with  much  applause;  the 


encouragement  given  both  to  him 
Ineledon  is  certainly  highly  flattering. 

The  Apostate  has  been  brought  out  at 
Boston  with  much  applause;  the  cast  is 
thus : — Jlrmaya,  Mr.  Brown  ;  Malec,  Mr. 
Duff;  Pescara,  Mr.  Green;  Florinda,  Mrs. 
Powell :  it  has  been  also  successfully  played 
both  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  Libertine,  with  Bishop's  beautiful 
arrangement  of  Mozart's  music,  has  been 
brought  out  at  New  York,  and  is  in  re- 
hearsal at  Philadelphia ;  it  was  performed 
as  follows:— Don  Juan,  Mr.  Simpson  ;  Of 
tavio,  Mr.  Pritchard  ;  M  asset  to,  Mr.  Dar- 
ley; Leoporello,  Mr.  Hilaou ;  Leonora,  Mrs. 
Darlev;  Zerlina,  Miss  Johnson.  It  was 
well  received  and  much  admired. 

The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of 
the  theatrical  strength  of  the  principal 
companies  of  the  United  States  :— 

Philadelphia  &  Baltimore  Corps. 
—For  general  performances,  Messrs.  Wood, 
Barrett,  Anderson,  Francis,  Burke,  War- 
ren, Jefferson,  Stewart,  Abercrombie,  Bet- 
terton,  Hathwell,  Johnson,  Durang,  F. 
Durang  ;  Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  Anderson  (late 
Miss  Jefferson),  Mrs.  Jefferson,  Mrs.  Burke, 
Mrs.  Harris,  Mrs.  Simpson,  Miss  White. — 
In  Opera,  Messrs.  Stewart,  Jefferson,  Burke, 
Fraucis;  Mrs.  Burke,  Mrs.  Andersou,  Mrs. 
Harris.— The  Ballet,  Mr.  Durang,  F.  Du- 
raug,  C.  Durang;  Mrs.  Harris,  Miss  M. 
White,  Miss  C.  Durang,  Miss  A.  Durang, 
and  others. 

New  York  Theatre.— General 
formances,  Messrs.  Simpsoi 
Pritchard,  Barnes,  Baldwin, 
Darley,  and  Thomas ;  Mesdames  Barnes* 
Darley,  Baldwin,  Miss  Johnson,  Miss  De- 
linger.— In  Opera,  Messrs.  Darley,  Barnes, 
Hilson;  Mrs.  Darley,  Miss  Johnson,  and 
Miss  Delinger. 

Dramaticus  Amiricanus. 

(To  be  continued,) 


FRENCH  THEATRICALS. 

Return  of  Larow  and  Talma.— 
These  two  favourites  of  the  public  have 
again  appeared  on  the  stage ;  and  Lafoti, 
in  the  character  of  Warwick,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  months,  was  received  by  a 
numerous  audience  with  the  most  marked 
applause.  In  that  trying  aud  graud  scene 
of  the  third  act,  to  delicate  aud  difficult  to 
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perform,  be  was  inimitable ;  and  no  one 
can  deny  but  that  Lafon  ha*  much  dignity, 
energy,  and  intelligence  ;  bat  a  little  more 
simplicity  in  his  attitudes,  fewer  gestures, 
and  less  violence  in  his  declamation,  would 
render  him  a  much  more  pleasing  actor. 
Warwick  is  certainly  a  fiery  kind  of  cha- 
racter, impetuous,  inflexible,  and  irritable; 
and  of  such  a  character  Lafon  knows  how 
to  make  the  most.  Talma  is  not  equally 
great  in  Coriolanus  :  the  admirable  play  of 
his  features  must  ever  enchant  the  energy 
of  his  action,  and  his  complete  personation 
of  the  character  he  assumes :  but  his  voice 
is  monotonous,  and  his  manner  sometimes 
too  familiar  for  the  dignity  of  tragedy, 
which  should  never  descend  to  a  domestic 
kind  of  conversation. 

This  interesting  actor,  and  justly  che- 
rished favourite,  lias  lately  suffered  much 
from  severe  indisposition ;  his  re-appear- 
ance was  preceded  by  an  apologetic  letter 
in  the  public  journals ;  and  comments  were 
made  on  his  long  absence,  &c.  The  pub- 
lic have,  however,  no  right  over  an  actor 
hut  when  he  is  on  the  stage;  his  talent*  are 
all  that  an  audience  has  to  do  with. 

The  first  night  that  Talma  performed 
Coriolanus,  expectation  sat  mute.  He  ap- 
peared on  the  scene — his  emotion  was  vi- 
sible, his  voice  faltered:  a  few  solitary 
hissings  were  heard,  but  a  thunder  of  ap- 
plause soon  drowned  them.  The  faint 
opposition  restored  to  the  actor  all  his 
energy:  Talma  evinced  some  exquisite 
touches;  but,  in  general,  be  displayed  the 
fury  of  a  facetious  tribune  more  than  that 
of  a  haughty  patrician. 

Theatre  ns  l  Opera  Comio.uk.— The 
Magic  Gestae,  Opera  Buff n,  in  one  act,  imi- 
tated from  John  Baptist  Rousseau. 

Amongst  the  dramatic  pieces  written  by 
John  Baptist  Rousseau,  a  foolish  fanfaro- 
nade, composed  in  1701,  by  order  of  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  has  been  preserved,  be- 
cause it  was  played  at  the  Prince's  chateau, 
but  never  was  intended  to  be  represented 
on  a  public  theatre.  It  cost  the  author 
only  twelve  hours  in  putting  it  together. 
This  piece  has  tempted  a  young  author  to 
work  on  ita  materials  his  first  dramatic 
attempt:  but  there  has  been  no  other 
change  made  in  the  old  opera  except  that 
of  giving  a  Spanish  termination  to  the  dif- 
ferent tiauies  of  the  characters  :  and  the 


whole  is  so  flat,  that  even  the  charming 
music  of  G retry  could  hardly  make  it  go 
down.  The  magic  of  the  Cestui  is  as  fol- 
lows .—Francisco  is  a  sharper,  who  chains 
together  two  old  fools  by  a  Cat ta  fastened 
by  a  padlock,  and  only  gives  them  their 
liberty  on  condition  that  they  will  give  up 
all  pretensions  to  obtaining  the  hands  of 
their  waids,  and  bestow  them  on  their 
lovers.  The  piece  was  so  much  hissed  that 
the  curtain  was  obliged  to  fall  before  it 
was  quite  concluded ;  nevertheless,  it  has 
been  performed  again,  with  some  altera- 
tions. 

Theatre  Royal  dc  l'Ooeov.— Sketch 
of  Alphonso;  or,  The  Consequences  of  a  Se- 
cond Marriage.  An  auonymous  author 
has  produced  a  dull  and  heavy  drama  at 
this  Theatre,  and  seems  to  have  thought 
that  by  thickly  laying  on  his  colours,  and 
going  beyond  nature,  he  should  give  more 
strength  to  his  undertaking.  He  has 
drawn  a  mother  in-law  as  absurd  as  she  is 
cruel.  This  Madame  Darmanconr  is  an 
Agrtppina,  disinheriting  the  son  of  Mes- 
saliua  for  the  sake  of  Nero.  AI.  Darman- 
conr, like  another  Claudius,  sacrifices  to  an 
ambitious  womau  the  son  he  adores:  the 
preceptor  Sainxille,  is  only  a  second  Seneca; 
and  the  denouement  alone  is  different  to 
the  ancient  Roman  story.  The  sou  of  Ma* 
dame  Darmanconr  is  as  much  a  model  of 
heroism  and  disinterestedness  as  Nero  is  of 
villainy  and  barbarity.  The  projects  of 
the  mothcr-in-law  are  confounded,  and 
the  members  of  the  family  assembling  to- 
gether, put  the  legitimate  heir  in  possession 
of  what  the  usurper  was  about  to  take 
from  him. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

REVIEW  OV  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Frankenstein  ;  or,  The  Modern  Prometheus. 
3  vols.  12mo.   Lackington  and  Co. 

Thib  is  a  very  bold  fiction ;  and,  did  not 
the  author,  in  a  short  Preface,  make  a  kind 
of  apology,  we  should  almost  pronounce 
it  to  be  impious.  We  hope,  however,  the 
writer  had  the  moral  in  view  which  we 
are  desirous  of  drawing  from  it,  that  the 
presumptive  works  of  man  must  be  fright- 
ful, vile,  and  horrible  ;  ending  only  in  dis- 
comfort and  misery  to  himself. 

But  will  all  our  readers  understand  this  r 
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Should  not  an  author,  who  has  a  moral 
end  iu  view,  point  out  rather  that  applica- 
tion which  may  be  more  generally  under- 
stood ?  We  recommend,  however,  to  our 
fair  readers,  who  may  peruse  a  work  which, 
from  its  originality,  excellence  of  language, 
and  peculiar  interest,  is  likely  to  be  very 
popular,  to  draw  from  it  that  meaning 
which  we  have  cited  above. 

The  story  of  Frankenstein  is  told  in  a 
letter  from  a  Captain  Walton  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Saville,  residing  in  England.  Walton 
is  almost  as  much  of  an  euthusiast  as  the 
wretched  Frankenstein,  whom,  as  the  Cap- 
tain is  in  search  of  finding  the  north  west 
passage,  and  peuetrating  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  extremities  of  the  pole,  he  meets,  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  the  demon-being  of 
his  own  creation  :  Walton  rescues  Frank- 
enstein from  the  imminent  danger  of  losing 
his  life  in  this  pursuit,  amongst  the  floating 
flakes  of  ice;  and  after  this  Prometheus  re- 
covers in  part,  his  bodily  strength,  and 
relates  his  history  to  Walton. 

Frankenstein  is  a  Geneveae;  (these  people 
are  not  naturally  romantic)  but  Franken- 
stein's mind  has  been  early  warped  by  a 
perusal  of  those  authors  who  deal  in  the 
marvellous.  His  father  is  a  respectable 
Syndic,  and  has  takeu  under  his  protection 
a  niece,  born  in  Italy.  In  due  time,  Frank- 
enstein and  his  fair  cousin  become  lovers, 
and  their  union  is  sanctioned  by  his  father. 
He  has  also  the  blessings  of  a  sincere  friend, 


in  miniature,  about  the  size  of  an  egg  or  a 
walnut  ? 

To  return  to  Frankenstein ;  he  had  no 
longer  any  doubt  but  what  he  could  create 
a  perfect  man  <  But  his  workshop,  apd  the 
process  he  was  compelled  to  observe,  dis- 
gusted him;  for  he  tells  Wallou,  that  M  the 
dissecting-room,  and  the  slaughter-house, 
furnished  him  with  materials."  On  a  dark 
night  of  November  he  completes  his  work, 
and  the  eye  of  the  creature  opens;  whom, 
iu  order  to  make  superior  to  his  species,  he 
has  formed  eight  feet  high!  He  is  soon 
after  surprised  by  a  visit  from  his  friend 
Clerval ;  and  trembles  at  the  idea  of  his 
seeing  the  monster  he  has  created  :  he  steals 
up  softly  to  his  apartment,  and  finds  that 
the  demon  has  fled. 

After  a  fit  of  illness,  which  causes  a  ces- 
sation of  his  studies,  he  is  afflicted,  on  his 
return  to  them,  by  a  letter  from  his  father, 
acquainting  him  that  his  little  brother 
William  is  murdered  ;  the  picture  he  wore 
round  his  neck  being  found  in  the  ftocket 
of  an  interesting  young  girl,  the  attendant 
on  Elizabeth,  Frankenstein's  cousin,  she  is 
accused,  and  suffers  innocently.  After  visit- 
ing the  parental  roof,  as  the  unfortunate 
Prometheus  is  wandering  among  the  Alps, 
he  beholds  the  frightful  being  he  has  form- 
ed, and  he  feels  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  is  the  murderer  of  his  brother.— 
•  This  being  seems,  indeed,  to  have  a  super- 
natural power  of  following  his  maker 


Henry  Clerval,  of  a  stronger  mind  than  the  j  wherever  he  goes,  and  he  soon  after  meets 


Prometheus,  who  is  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  natural  philosophy,  which  he  declares 
as  **  the  genius  that  regulated  his  fate." — 
When  he  becomes  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ingoldftadt,  be  bewails,  as  his 
first  misfortune,  the  death  of  his  mother; 
and  when  his  grief  has  begun  to  subside, 
he  devotes  himself  entirely  to  chemistry 
and  his  favourite  science  :  the  structure  of 
the  human  frame  particularly  excites  his 
attention,  and,  indeed,  every  animal  en- 
dowed with  life :  he  then  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  came  of  life  and  death*— (how 
vain) — and  finds  himself  capable  (we  use 
the  writers  own  words)  "of  bestowing 
animation  on  lifele»s  matter!!!" 

This  remiuds  us  of  the  famous  philo- 
sopher who  declared,  that,  give  him  but 
matter   enough,  and  he  could  create  a  i 
world  !    Why,  then,  could  he  not  form  one  I 


i  with  him  near  MontBlanc  He  here  relates 
1  to  Frankenstein  how  he  has  supported  his 
j  miserable  existence ;  but  he  feels  the  charm, 
and  the  imperious  want  of  society,  by  hav- 
ing beheld,  in  aeottage,  an  old  peasant  and 
|  his  daughter,  with  a  young  man ;  they  are 
|  indigent,  but,  in  comparison  with  his  for- 
!  lorn  state,  most  happy.    Delighted  with 
the  picture  of  social  life  and  its  affections, 
be  seeks  to  contribute  to  their  wants;  piles 
wood  before  their  cottage,  when  they  want 
fuel,  and  other  offices  unperceived:  by 
listening,  he  gains  speech,  and  understands 
the  meaning  of  different  words.  The  ar- 
rival of  au  Arabian  lady  serves  to  complete 
the  savages  education  :  he  hears  the  young 
man  read  to  her,  and  obtains  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  history.    This  part  of  the  work 
is  rather  prolix  and  unnatural ;  the  mouster 
leams  to  read,  and  is  delighted  with  Pm~ 
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radix  Lost,  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  The  Sor- 
row* of  Werter  ! 

The  demon  then  confesses  himself  the 
murderer  of  Frankenstein's  brother  ;  and, 
moreover,  declares  bis  intention  of  immo- 
lating the  rest  of  his  family,  if  he  does  not 
create  a  female  like  himself,  with  whom  he 
may  retire  to  undiscovered  wilds,  and  mo- 

,    Frankenstein,  at 
but  at  length  con- 
sents. 

After  passing  some  time  in  travelling, 
Frankenstein  and  Clerval  visit  Scotland; 


to  a  close,  intreats  to  avenge  his  cause  by 
killing  the  monster,  should  he  die.  He 
expires  soon  after-,  and  this  wonderful 
work  of  man  comes  in  at  the  cabin-window 
of  Captain  Walton's  ship,  breathes  a  soli- 
loquy over  the  coffin  of  his  creator,  and 
then  plunges  into  the  icy  waves,  the  same 
way  as  he  entered. 

This  work,  which  we  repeat,  has,  as  well 
as  originality,  extreme  interest  to  recom- 
mend it,  aud  an  easy,  yet  energetic  style,  is 
inscribed  to  Mr.  Godwin ;  who,  however 
he  once  embraced  novel  systems,  is,  we 


and  the  former  retiies  from  the  society  of  |  are  credibly  iuformed,  happily  converted 
bis  friend,  to  undertake,  in  the  solitude  of !  to  what  he  once  styled  ancient  prejudices. 
the  Orkney  Islands,  the  dreadful  task  as- 1     We  are  sorry  our  limits  will  not  allow 
signed  him.    When  he  has  half  finished  j  us  a  more  copious  review  of  Frankenstein. 

The  few  following  extracts  will  serve  to 
shew  the  excellence  of  its  style  and  lan- 
guage :— 


the  wretched  work,  he  reflects  that,  per 
haps  he  b  bringing  a  curse  on  future  ge- 
nerations, and  he  tears  the  thing  to  pieces 
on  which  be  is  engaged.  The  monster  pre- 
sents himself,  and  after  some  severe  up- 
braiding*, he  tells  him  he  will  be  with  him 
ou  his  wedding  night. 

The  fragments  of  a  human  being  lying 
before  him,  urge  Frankenstein  to  seek  his 
safety  by  flight  ;  he  packs  them  in  a  basket, 
sails  from  the  Orkneys,  and  sinks  them 
when  he  has  attained  the  midst  of  the  sea : 
he  next  arrives  at  a  good  harbour,  where 
be  is  taken  up  for  murder;  and  for  the 
murder,  too,  of  Clerval,  his  friend,  whose, 
mangled  body  is  presented  before  him  : 
this  deprives  him  of  reasou  ;  and  in  a  gaol, 
loaded  with  irons,  like  a  malefactor,  he 
suffers  all  the  agonies  of  the  mind,  accom- 
panied with  frenzied  fever.    He  is,  how- 
ever, at  length,  honourably  acquitted,  and 
accompanies  his  father,  who  comes  for  him, 
back  to  Geneva,  where  preparations  take 
place  for  his  wedding;  for  which,  when 
the  day  is  arrived,  Elizabeth  is  found  dead, 
after  coming  from  the  sacred  ceremony*  and 
lying  across  her  bridal  bed.   He  now  makes 
a  solemn  vow  to  find  out  the  fiend  of  his 
creation,  and  to  destroy  him,  though  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.    He  traverses  wild* 
and  barbarous  countries;  where,  in  some 
places,  be  beholds  inscriptions  on  the  rocks 
and  trees,  as,  "  My  reign  is  not  yet  over"— 
«  You  live,  and  my  power  is  complete," 
Ate.  fee.   By  perseverance,  Frankenstein,  at 


ENTHUSIASM  OF  FRANK  KM  STEIN  IN  HIS  WORK 
OF  FORMING  MAN. 

"  Life  ood  death  appeared  to  me  ideal  bounds, 
which  1  should  first  break  through,  and  pour  a 
torrent  of  light  into  our  dark  world.  A  new 
specie*  would  bless  me  as  id  creator  and  source ; 
many  happy  and  excellent  natures  would  owe 
ihrir  being  to  me.  No  father  could  claim  the 
gratitude  of  his  child  mi  completely  as  I  should 
deserve  theirs.  Pnrtning  these  reflections,  I 
thought,  that  if  I  could  bestow  animation  upon 
lifeless  matter,  1  might  in  process  of  time  (al- 
though i  now  found  it  impossible)  renew  life 
wher«  death  bad  apparently  devoted  the  body  to 
corruption." 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FRANKBNSTIIN'S  MAN 
WHEN  FIRST  ENDOWED  WITH  LrrE. 

"  It  was  on  a  dreary  night  of  November,  that 
1  beheld  the  accomplishment  of  my  toils.   W  ith 
an  anxiety  almo*t  amounting  to  agony,  1  collected 
the  instruments  of  lifeaiound  me,  that  I  might 
infuse  a  spark  of  being  into  the  lifeless  thing  that 
lay  at  my  feet.    It  was  already  one  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  rain  pattered  dismally  against  the  panes, 
1  and  my  candle  was  nearly  burnt  out,  when,  by 
the  glimmer  of  the  halfextingnished  light,  1  saw 
the  dull  yellow  eye  of  the  c  restore  open  ;  it 
breathed  hard,  and  a  convulsive  motion  agitated 
its  limbs. 

How  can  1  describe  my  emotions  at  this  catas- 
trophe, or  bow  delineate  the  wratch  whom  with 
,nch  infinite  pains  and  care  1  bad  endeavoured 
to  form  ?  His  limbs  were  in  proportion,  and  I 
had  selected  bis  features  as  beautiful.  Beauti. 
ful  '.—Great  God !  His  yellow  skin  scarcely  co- 
vered the  work  of  muscles  aud  arteries  beneath  ; 


length,  meets  with  him,  where  Captain  k|s hair  waa  0f  R  lustrous  black,  and  flowing; 
Walton  first  discovers  him;  and  whom  his  teeth  of  a  pearly  whiteness  ;  but  these  Inxu- 
Frankenstein,  after  bringing  his  narrative  II  rianoes  only  formed  a  more  horrid  contrast  with 
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his  watery  eJM»  seemed  almost  of  the  some 
colour  ai  the  dun  white  sockets  in  which  they 
were  set,  his  shrivelled  complexion,  and  straight 
black  lips." 

HIS  RSFBNT  ANCB  AT  HAVING  TOBMEO  HIM. 

"I  considered  the  being  whom  I  hod  cast 
among  mankind,  and  endowed  with  the  w  ilt  and 
power  to  effect  purposes  of  horror,  snch  as  the 
deed  which  be  had  now  done,  nearly  in  the  light 
of  ray  own  vampire,  my  own  spirit  let  loose  from 
the  grave,  and  forced  to  destroy  all  that  was  dear 
to  uic." 

ARGUMENTS  HELD  OUT  BV  THE  MONSTER. 

"  All  men  bate  the  wretched  ;  how,  then, 
must  1  be  hated,  who  am  miserable  beyond  ull 
living  things !  Yet  you,  my  creator,  detest  and 
spurn  me,  tby  creature,  to  whom  thou  art  hound 
by  ties  only  dissoluble  by  the  annihilation  of  one 
of  us.  Yon  purpose  to  kill  me.  How  dare  you 
sport  thus  with  life  ?  Do  your  duty  towards  me, 
and  I  will  do  mine  towards  you  and  the  rest  of 
mankind.  If  you  will  comply  with  my  con- 
ditions, 1  will  leave  them  and  you  at  peace  ;  hut 
if  you  refuse,  i  will  glut  the  mow  of  death,  until 
it  be  satiated  with  the  blood  of  your  remaining 
friends. 

"  God,  in  pity,  made  man  beautiful  sad  allur- 
ing, after  bis  own  image  ;  but  my  form  is  a  filthy 
tvpe  of  yours,  more  horrid  from  its  very  resem- 
blance. Satan  bad  his  companions,  fellow.devils, 
to  admire  and  encourage  him  ;  but  1  am  solitary 
and  detested." 

FRANKENSTEIN'S  AGONY  ON  THE  DBATH  OP 
ELIZABETH. 

"  Great  God !  why  did  1  not  then  expire !— . 
Why  am  I  here  to  relate  the  destruction  of  the 
best  hope,  and  the  purest  creature  of  earth.  She 
was  there,  lifeless  and  inanimate,  thrown  across 
the  bed,  her  head  hanging  down,  and  her  pale 
and  distorted  features  balf  covered  by  her  hair. 
Every  where  1  turn  1  see  the  same  figure— her 
bloodless  arms  and  relaxed  form  flung  by  the 
murderer  on  its  bridal  bier.  Could  I  behold  this, 
and  live?  Alas!  life  is  obstinate,  and  clingy 
closest  where  it  is  most  bated.  For  a  moment 
only  did  1  lose  recollection ;  I  fainted.** 

THE  monster's  reflections  over  the  dead 

BODY  OF  FRANKENSTEIN. 

"  *  That  is  also  my  victim  !*  be  exclaimed  j 
*  in  his  murder  my  crimes  are  consummated  j  the 
miserable  series  of  my  being  is  wound  to  its 
close!  Ob,  Frankenstein  !  generous  and  self- 
devoted  being !  what  does  it  avail  that  I  now  ask 
thee  to  pordoo  me  ?  1,  wbo  irretrievably  de- 
stroyed thee  by  destroying  all  thou  lovedst.— 
Ala*  •  be  is  cold ;  he  may  not  answer  me.'  " 


A  Companion  to  the  Globes.   Law  and 

Whitaker. 
Tuts  work  is  designed  chiefly  for  schools 
and  private  tuition ;  it  treats,  in  a  parti- 


cular  manner,  of  the  solar  system  ;  which, 
with  the  figure  and  motion  of  the  earth* 
are  rendered  as  clear  as  possible  to  the  geo- 
graphical studenL  This  useful  work  also 
comprises  recapitulatory  questions  on  the 
lines  and  circles  on  the  globe,  with  a  va- 
riety of  problems  relative  to  longitude,  lati- 
tude, &c. 

In  the  Appendix  we  are  told,  in  a  very 
scientific,  yet  easy  and  pleasing  manner, 
the  derivation  of  the  names  of  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  constellations.  This  us 
a  piece  of  such  useful  and  interesting  in- 
telligence, that,  while  it  affords  instruction 
to  the  youthful  reader,  is  also  a  source  of 
amusement,  leading  on  to  that  love  of  ap- 
plication, so  essential  to  a  study  so  sublime. 

The  vocabulary  of  proper  names  of  places 
contained  in  the  volume,  form,  at  the  con- 
elusion,  a  concise  and  useful  kind  of  ga- 
zetteer, which  renders  the  work  highly 
valuable  to  the  purchaser,  as  it  can  be  re- 
ferred to  ou  any  occasion,  where  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  a  place  may  have  escaped 
the  memory ;  and  such  lapses  will,  at  times, 
happen,  even  in  minds  the  most  retentive. 
In  short,  this  volume,  taken  altogether,  is 
one  which  cannot  fail  of  auswering  the  end 
proposed ;  aud  which  we  highly  recom- 
meud  to  the  public,  particularly  to  those 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  youth. 

WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

Miss  Choker's  novel,  entitled  The  Ques- 
tion—What  is  Anna?  in  three  volumes,  is 
now  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  appear. 

A  romance,  from  the  popular  pen  of  Mrs. 
Isaacs,  authoress  of  Tales  of  To-day,  Ella 
St.  Laurence,  &c.  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
appear  early  in  May. 

Mrs.  Richardson  is  translating,  from  the 
French  of  Madame  Susaz,  the  interesting 
tale  of  Eugenie  et  Mathilda,  ou  Memoires  He 
la  Famille  de  Mont.  Revel 

BUST  OF  MEMNON. 
A  person  wbo  is  now  in  Egypt,  writes 
from  thence  to  his  friends  in  England,  that 
he  has  actually  drawn  out  from  among  the 
ruius  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  the  colossal  bust 
|  of  Memnon;  that  it  was  shipped  at  Alex- 
andria for  Malta,  wheuce  it  would  be  con- 
veyed to  England  to  be  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.    It  weighs  about  1400 
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tons.  The  person  who  discovered  it  con- 
tinued his  researches,  and  found  a  range 
of  Sphinxes,  of  black  marble,  having  the 
bodies  of  women  with  lions'  heads.  The 
sculpture  of  these  figure*  is  beautiful,  some 
of  them  are  perfect,  as  well  as  a  statue  of 
Jupiter  of  white  marble.  After  accom- 
panying the  bust  of  Memnon  as  far  as 
Alexandria,  the  traveller  returned  to 
Thebes,  and  among  other  researches  he 
found  a  beautiful  colossal  bead  of  Osiris, 
snd  one  of  the  arms  eleven  feet  in  length. 
After  three  weeks*  indefatigable  labour,  an 
entrance  was  effected  into  the  Temple, 
which  contained  fourteen  spacious  apart- 
roeota,  in  which  were  eight  statues,  each 
thirty  feet  high,  all  standing  erect  and  quite 
perfect:  four  other  statues  were  in  the 
sanctuary.  They  also  carried  off  a  small 
statue  of  Jupiter,  which  they  found  in  the 
great  vestibule,  and  two  lions,  having  each 
the  head  of  au  ox.  These  are  to  be  imme- 
diately shipped  for  England. 

INCREASE  OF  PUBLIC  JOURNALS. 

At  Paris,  the  children  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham,  have  lately  set  up  a  daily  jour- 
nal, under  the  title  of  -  The  French  Is- 
raelite :  (L  Israelite  JVswcsm)  and  it  does 
not  fail  to  make  some  stir  in  the  synagogues, 
for  the  Jewish  critics  do  not  agree  any  bet- 
ter than  the  Christians.  The  New  Hebrew 
Gazette  has  already  given  rise  to  many  re- 
flectionsfrom  M.Berr:  they  appear  dictated 
by  sound  sense,  and  are  written  with  spirit 
and  energy.  He  reclaims,  in  the  name  of 
the  Israelites  those  rights  which  the  charter 
allows  them:  and  certainly,  we  do  not 
breathe  in  those  tyrannic  times,  when  they 
were  treated  only  like  beasts  of  burden, 
and  subject  to  the  same  tax  as  the  animal 
which  they  Isold  in  the  greatest  abhorrence. 
Already  they  have  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  to  obtain  for  their 
Habbis  those  privileges  allowed  to  the 
clergy  of  other  persuasions.  At  the  same 
moment  their  Belgic  brethren  were  tra- 
ducing a  journalist  before  the  tribunes  for 
having  calumniated  them:  they  have,  ne- 
vertheless, demanded  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  If  usury  is  written  against,  perhaps 
they  will  change  their  opinion,  and  wish 
the  press  restricted  :  as  far  as  regards  their 
own  personal  interests,  many  Christians 
would  act  precisely  the  same. 


FORCE  OF  GUNPOWDER. 
Whew  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  pro- 
ceeding to  rebuild  St  Paul's,  he  found  the 
pulling  down  the  walls  of  the  old  cathedral 
to  be  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  work, 
and  after  some  men  had  lost  their  lives  in 
it,  and  be  had  come  to  the  middle  tower 
that  bore  the  steeple,  the  remains  of  which 
were  nearly  800  feet  high,  the  labourers 
were  afraid  to  work  upon  it,  and  he  then 
conceived  Ihe  idea  of  facilitating  their  ope- 
rations by  the  use  of  gunpowder.  The  four 
pillars  that  supported  the  tower  were  each 
14  feet  in  diameter;  and  by  the  side  of  the 
north-west  pillar  a  hole  was  dug  four  feet 
wide,  and  into  the  centre  of  the  pillar  ano- 
ther hole  was  wrought  two  feet  square.  In 
this  cavity  was  placed  a  small  deal  box, 
containing  18lbs.  of  powder  j  a  cane  with  a 
quick-match  was  fixed  to  the  box ;  along 
the  ground  was  laid  a  train  of  powder;  and 
after  the  mine  was  closed  with  stone  and 
mortar  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
train  was  touched  with  fire.  The  effect  of 
this  small  quantity  of  powder  was  wonder- 
ful. It  lifted  up  not  only  the  whole  angle 
of  the  tower,  with  the  two  great  arches  that 
rested  on  it,  but  also  two  great  adjoin  in0, 
arches  of  the  aisles,  and  all  above  them, 
cracking,  as  it  were  leisurely,  the  walls  to 
the  top,  and  visibly  lifting  the  whole  weight 
about  nine  inches;  and  causing  it  to  fall 
suddenly  down,  produced  a  hesp  of  ruins, 
without  scattering  them  far  abroad.  It  was 
half  a  minute  before  the  heap  opened,  and 
then,  from  one  or  two  places,  some  smoke 
was  emitted.  Thus,  by  the  means  of  only 
18lbs.  of  gunpowder,  above  3000  tons 
weight  of  stone  were  lifted  up. 


LATE  DISCOVERY. 
Lately  as  some  men  were  digging  in  a 
field,  called  the  Priory  Field,  near  the 
Angel,  Tunbridge,  they  discovered  a  leaden 
coffin,  enclosed  in  a  grave  carefully  lined 
with  stone.  The  coffin,  which  was  of  very 
ancient  form ,  measured  six  feet  two  inches 
in  length,  and  twenty-three  inches  over.— 
On  being  opened,  the  body  of  a  man  was 
found  deposited  in  it.  Every  limb  and 
every  feature  appeared  fresh,  as  if  but  lately 
interred  ;  there  was  some  little  hair  on  the 
skull ;  the  teeth  and  nails  were  also  perfect. 
The  body  was  wrapped  in  a  covering,  the 
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thereof,  as  if  jnst  tied.  Ou  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  greater  part  of  the  body 
mouldered  away  to  dust,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  principal  bones.  There  was  no 
inscription  on  the  coffin.  The  remains  are 
supposed  to  be  those  of  one  of  tins  De 
Clares,  which  family  formerly  possessed 
the  castle  and  manor  of  Tunbridge.  Near 
the  spot  where  the  above  was  found,  two 
other  graves  were  discovered.  The  bodies 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  hi  coffins,  but 
were  merely  laid  in  a  grave  lined  with  stone, 
and  another  stone  laid  over  the  surface. 


BIRTHS. 

In  St.  Jamcs's-square,  the  Dncbes*  of  Nor 
thumberlaod,  of  a  •till-born  child. 

The  Ludy  of  Colonel  Affleck,  of  Pelharo,  Nor. 
folk,  of  o  daughter. 

MARRIED. 
Mr.  Harritoo,  of  Oxford  street,  to  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  George  Hitchcock,  Esq.  of 
Horley,  Oxfordshire. 

DIED. 

Captain  Fitzclsrence,  eldest  con  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence.  He  was  a  young  man  of  uncommon 
energy  of  character,  and  of  talents  and  acquire- 
ments. He  was  nn  admirable  linguist,  and,  as 
we  understand,  uas  about  to  return  to  England, 
with  the  view  of  being  employed  iu  the  diplo- 
macy, for  which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified. 

On  his  passage  to  Ceylon,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Erskinc,  Lord  Erskine's  youngest  son.  He 
served  throughout  the  campaigns  in  Spain  as  a 
Captain  of  Light  Infantry  in  the  51st  Regiment, 
and  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
the  Pyrenees,  where,  being  shot  in  tbc  thigh,  be 
was  sent  home  by  the  Medical  Board,  and  on  his 
recovery  was  placed  by  tbe  Duke  of  York  on 
the  Staff  of  the  Army  in  tbe  Adjutaul-Gf  nernl's 
deportment,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took 
tbe  command  in  Flanders.  He  was  iu  the  battle  j 
of  tbe  i6tb  of  June,  and  afterwards  on  the  16th, 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  his  station  placed 
him  in  the  dangerous  position  of  being  attendant ' 
on  the  Duke,  around  whom  almost  every  officer  j 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Amongst  the  rest ! 
tbia  brave  young  man  bad  bis  left  arm  carried  oft' 
by  a  cannon  ball,  which,  passing  along  the  other, 
laid  bare  the  whole  of  it,  by  which  be  lost  tbe 
use  of  two  of  bis  fingers,  but  that  arm  was  saved. 
When  tbe  cannon  shot  had  thrown  him  from  his 
horse,  and  as  he  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground  in 
this  mangled  condition,  tbe  Prussian  musketry 

and  trumpets  being  heard  at  a  distance,  he  seized  i|  tacbed  to  that  parish. 


his  hat  with  bis  remainingjiliattered  arm,  and 

waving  it  round  him,  cheered  his  companions 
amidst  the  dy  ing  and  tbe  dead.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  being  then  close  by  him,  desired  he 
might  be  carried  to  his  tent.  It  must  be  some 
consolation  to  his  afflicted  family,  that  he  must 
have  distinguished  himself  in  tbe  opinion  of  bis 
great  commander,  as  be  was  immediately  recom- 
mended by  him  for  the  rank  of  Major,  though  a 
very  young  officer,  and  in  a  year  afterwords  to 
tbe  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Adjutant-General  in  Ceylon.  He 
was  only  2.1  years  of  age,  and  has  left  three  sons 
and  a  daughter,  and  an  infant  of  a  few  months 
old. 

At  Novotscherkask,  tbe  gallant  Helman  of  the 
Cossacks,  Couut  Platoff.  Tbe  honest  ardour 
with  which  this  brave  and  loyal  chief  led  on  his 
irregular  bands  to  the  defeat  and  discomfiture  of 
the  unprincipled  tyrant  of  Europe,  reflects  im- 
mortal honour  upon  his  memory,  and  will  band 
bis  name  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  high  rank 
among  the  illustrious  heroes  of  his  day.  Nothing 
could  more  strongly  prove  his  honest  detestation 
of  the  ferocious  enemy  and  unrelenting  ravager 
of  his  country,  than  bis  promising  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  any  man  wbo  would  bring  the  on 
principled  Napoleon  a  prisoner  to  his  camp.  Ho 
died  at  a  very  advanced  ago.  Peace  to  his  illus- 
trious mimes  ! 

At  Melvillchonse,  Fife,  Jane,  Countess  of 
Leven  and  Melville. 

At  her  house  in  New  Norfolk-street,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Mary  Ker,  in  the  73d  ytar  of  her 
age,  third  sister  of  his  Grace  the  late  John,  Duka 
of  Roxburgh,  groom  of  the  stole  to  bis  present 
Majesty. 

At  his  house  in  South  Audley-street,  the  Hon. 
Sir  George  Berkeley,  G.  C.  B.  This  gallant 
Admiral  was  tbe  first  person,  we  believe,  who 
gave  the  popular  toast,  "  A  long  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  al  together." 

Of  a  typhus  fever,  Mr.  John  Firmin,  of  Hat- 
field Broad  Oak,  aged  42  ;  ond  on  the  following 
morning,  Miss  Grange,  aged  27.  They  were  to 
have  been  married  a  few  days  preceding,  every 
preparation  having  been  made  for  that  pnrpose  ; 
but,  after  an  illness  of  only  fourteen  dnys,  tbey 
patiently  resigned  themselves  to  the  Divine  will. 

At  Yarmouth,  aged  84,  Mr.  Robert  Oliver.  

He  was  a  petty  officer  on  board  his  Majesty's 
sbipOrford,  in  1759,  and  was  with  a  party  of 
seamen  and  marines  attacking  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  to  faronr  tbe  approach  of  General 
Wolfe,  at  the  taking  of  Quebec  in  that  year. 

At  Colsterworth,  aged 75, Mr.  W illiam Taylor, 
formerly  a  farmer  of  that  place,  and  only  surviv- 
ing relative  of  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  why 
was  born  at  the  little  hamlet  at  Woolsthorpe,  at- 
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From  an  extreme  pressnre  of  previous  contribution^  we  arc  compelled  to  defer  commencing  the 
artick inhtled  I  '/'t  Ol't  <}Iuiil,  tiH  our  h^-jl  t  Number.^  Vve  are  sorry,  on  receiving  the  conclusion,  to 
find  it  longer  Umii  wi-  wikli  these,  light  urticles  10  he  for  the  present  versatile  plan  of  our  work. 
— We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very  pleasing  volume  of  Poetry  from  Mrs.  M'Mullan  ; 
which,  111  a  future  Number,  shall  meei  with  due  aneution. 

r  rom  the  uumher  of  new  piihhcatiuut  already  under  rcviaal,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  defer- 
ling  for  some  time  llie  scientific  and  useful  work  of  Mr.  Moir  ;  it  heing  of  a  nature  to  snit  "our 
yeuily  Supplement,  we  shall,  perhaps,  iu  order  to  give  it  a  more  copious  review,  reserve  it  fur  that 
i>  umber. 

VVe  are  obliged  Jo  defer  the  review  of  Delusion  for  another  month. 

\Vc  tru*t  Mr.  Hill  will  accept  our  apologies  for  having  so,  long  deferred  the  publication  of  his 
uii'lul  lilter;  il  shall  cerlumly  appear  iu  out  next  Number. 

Persons  who  reside  abroad,  and  who  wish  to  be  supplied  with  this  Work  every  month  ns 
published,  m-iy  have  il  sent  to  thru,  tu  Ne«  York,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and  tu  an?  part  of  the  \\* est 
Indira,  by  Mr.  1  HQRNHiLL,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  at  No.  31>  Sberhorne-lane  ;  to  the  Brazils. 
Madeira,  G.brallni,  Malta,  a.i.1  all  parts  of  tile  Mediterranean;  to  Kussta,  Swedeu,  Denmark 
Germany,  Italy, Spam, and  Portugal;  and  to  France  and  Holland,  at  17*  6d.  per  Quarter  bf 
Air.  CuwtB,  at  the  Foreign  Newspaper  Office,  No.  *c,  Sherborne-laiM;.  The  money  to  be  paid  at 
the  lime  ofSubscribing,  for  either  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  mouth..— Orders  also,  post  paid,  on 
the  above  conditions,  will  be  punctually  attended  to.  if  addressed  to  John  Bell,  Proprietor  of  this 
Magazine,  Yi  eekly  Messenger  Office,  Clare-court,  Drury-Iane,  London 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND 
DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTERS. 


HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH  OF  HESSE  HOMBERG. 


This  truly  amiable  and  lovely  Princess 
is  tbe  third  daughter  of  our  present  beloved 
King  and  his  august  consort,  and  was  bom 
the  2«d  May,  1770. 

Accomplished  as  she  wan  beautiful,  the 
mind  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  seemed 
early  imbued  with  an  ardent  love  of  litera- 
ture and  tbe  fine  arts.    As  a  musician,  the 
•kill  and  delicacy  of  taste  she  evinced  might 
have  ranked  her  high  even  as  a  professor : 
and  the  elegance  of  her  designs  shew  that  I 
she  was  equally  capable  of  haudling  the 
pencil }  in  this  delightful  art  she  has  la- 
boured at  improvement  with  unwearied  ! 
diligence,  and  taught  the  canvas  to  breathe  1 
with  mimic  life,  to  the  admiration  of  all  ; 
who  have  witnessed  tbe  almost  uurivalled 
specimens  of  her  skill  as  a  painter. 

Her  Progress  of  Cupid,  published  under 
tbe  name  of  Lady  Dash  wood,  cut  in  paper- 
work, is  a  eh^fd  centre  of  feminine  inge- 
nuity, representing,  allegorical  )y,  the  power 
of  the  hood-winked  deity.  Nor  is  the 
Progress  of  Genius,  from  tbe  same  royal 
hand,  less  worthy  of  our  admiration,  which 
exhibits  the  different  acts  of  that  intel- 
lectual power.  Her  Royal  Highness  etrhed 
and  invented  each  of  these  designs  entirely 
herself.  They  were  bestowed  as  presents 
and  marks  of  esteem,  and  consequently 
were  only  to  be  seen  amongst  a  select  few : 
they  were  dedicated  in  an  affectionate  man- 
ner to  the  Queen. 

This  accomplished  Princess  was,  on 


Tuesday,  the  7th  of  April,  wedded  to 
Philip  Augustus  Frederic,  Prince  of  Hesse 
Hotnberg  j  between  whom  and  ber  Royal 
Highness  %  tender  attachment  took  place, 
as  we  have  been  informed,  about  two  years 
ago,  on  their  first  introduction  to  each 
otherj  and  a  correspondence  was,  from  that 
time,  kept  up  between  them. 

Little  doubt  cau  be  entertained  of  their 
mutual  happiness  -,  the  amiable  disposition 
of  the  Princess  is  well  known ;  her  virtuous 
benevolence  has  been  long  witnessed  by 
all  those  who  inhabit  the  vicinity  of  Wind- 
sor, and  her  absence  from  this  country  will 
be  universally  regretted.  The  Prince  to 
whom  she  is  united  discovers  a  congenial 
disposition  j  hi*  manners  are  condescend- 
ing, while  his  demeauour  is  dignified  and 
princely. 

The  splendid  saloon  in  the  Queen's  pa- 
lace was  the  place  determined .  on  for  the 
marriage  ceremony.  An  altar  was  ordered 
to  be  fitted  up  under  the  magnificent 
throne  which  was  fitted  up  as  the  Queen's 
throne;  the  whole  covered  with  crimson 
velvet  and  gold  lace.  At  a  quarter  before 
seven  o'clock  the  company  began  to  arrive, 
and  had  all  assembled  before  eight. 

The  Queen  took  her  station  in  a  splen- 
did chair  of  state  to  the  left  of  the  altar. 
His  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  H<-sse 
Homberg  was  dressed  in  a  General's 
and  wore  several  of  his  orders, 
fee.  being  ten  in  the  whole.  Her 

TS 
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Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
conducted  to  the  altar  bv  the  Dukes  of 


The  splendour  attached  to  royalty  is, 
however,  but  a  slender  thread,  on  which 
Clarence  aud  Kent,  and  the  Duke  of  York  J  -  the  mind*  attuned  to  the  more  solid  virtues 
appeared  to  give  her  away.  As  soon  as  i  aud  accomplishments  of  domestic  life,  scorns 
the  ceremony  had  concluded,  forty-one  1 1  to  place  its  dapendance  or  its  hopes.  The 
caution  were  discharged  iu  honour  of  the  |j  illustrious  pair,  so  lately  united  in  indisso- 
jo>ous  event.  The  Tower  guns  were  also  ;|  luble  bands*  have  each,  as  we  are  credibly 
discharged  on  the  occasion.  j  informed,  a  store  of  intellectual  resources 

Nothing  could  be  more  splendid  than  >u  themselves,  and  are  endowed  with  alt 
the  appearance  of  the  saloon  :  on  the  altar  those  qualifications  which  are  the  charm 
were  placed  two  large  communion  wax  ,  of  private  Hfe.  To  this  continual  source  of 
candles;  on  each  side  were  large  candela-  .  real  happiness,  as  far  as  human  life,  ever 
bres  near  ten  feet  in  height,  with  five  wax  chequered  with  good  and  evil,  may  be  said 
candles,  eat  h  reflecting  against  superb  pier  to  enjoy,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Homberg 
glasses.  The  frout  railiug  of  the  alter  was  unites  that  real  personal  bravery  that  ren- 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  on  each  side  ders  his  renown  honourable  as  a  soldier : 
of  the  railing  were  caudelabres  with  wax  and  the  military  character  of  his  Serene 
candles  in  each;  and  in  the  centre  were  Highness  was  well  proved  in  the  memo- 
three  immense  lustres,  and  a  variety  of  rable  attack  on  Leipsic,  as  may  be  seen  in 
smaller  ones.  The  adjoining  room,  called  the  following  extract  from  the  twenty- 
the  Japan  Koom,  was  beautifully  illumi  third  bulletin  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bated,  and  a  variety  of  exquisite  refresh-  ;  Sweden,  dated  Leipsic,  Oct  tl,  1613:— 
ments  were  served  up  and  administered  to  **  The  Frei.ch  attacked  the  town  of  Acken, 
the  illustrious  company  who  were  present  .  and  the  division  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
at  the  nuptial  ceremony.  (  Homberg  moved  in  that  direction,  and  the 

Her  Royal  Highness  was  dressed  in  a  '  bridge  and  town  of  Acken,  were  regained, 
rich  and  elegant  silver  tissue,  with  two  Our  columns  were  moving  upon  Leipsic* 
broad  flounces  of  fine  Brussels  lace  ;  each  when  large  masses  of  the  enemy  were  seen 
fionm  e  headed  with  silver  net  in  the  form  debouchiug  between  Molka  and  £ugles~ 
of  cockleshells.  The  body  and  sleeves  of,  dorff,  threatening  to  turn  our  left.  General 
this  superb  dress  were  trimmed  with  Bros-  j  Blucher  ordered  bis  troops  to  make  a  frout 
sels  lace,  and  tastefully  looped  up  with  movement}  the  troops  at  that  point  did 
silver  tassels :  the  robe  of  rich  stiver  tissue,  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  numerous ;  it 
trimmed  with  lace  to  correspond  with  the  was  necessary  to  reinforce  them ;  the  Prince 
petticoat,  was  fastened  round  the  waist'  of  Hesse  Homberg  was  ordered  to  proceed, 


with  a  very  line  brilliant  clasp.  Ner  head- 
dress  consisted  of  a  bantUmu  of  diamonds 
of  exquisite  worktnankship,  with  a  superb 
plume  of  white  ostrich  feathers. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremour, 
and  her  Majesty  had  received  the  con* 
gratulatious  of  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
racters present  on  this  joyful  occasion,  the 
female  attendants  had  the  honour  of  kissing 
the  bride's  hand. 

The  illustrious  pair  then  retired,  and 
having  divested  themselves  of  their  splendid 
attire,  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Homberg  appeared  in  a  full  ball 
dress,  and  her  Royal  Highness  in  a  white 
satin  pelisse  and  a  nun's  veil  of  floe  lace. 
At  nine  o'clock  they  left  the  palace  in  her 
Royal  Highness's  landaulet  and  four,  for 
the  Prince  Regent's  cottage  at  Windsor. 


and  be  executed  his  movement  with  the 
precision  and  regularity  of  a  parade }  Ge- 
neral Bulow  then  attacked  two  villages, 
and  was  successful.— At  five  next 
ing,  the  enemy  having 
suburbs  of  Leipsic,  the  Prince  Royal  (now 
King  of  Sweden)  ordered  General  Bulow 
to  carry  the  city;  the  latter  directed  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  Homberg  to  make  the 
attack,  the  division  of  General  Hertzeil 
was  intended  to  support  it  The  gate  was 
protected  by  a  palisade,  and  the  walls  were 
loopholed ;  notwithstanding  which,  our 
troops  forced  their  way  into  the  streets, 
when  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Homberg  was 
wounded  by  a  ball;  the  city  was  taken. 


put  to 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 


THS  SIEGE  OF  TROT. 

Tbc  most  considerable  and  moat  famoat 
enterprise  of  the  coalesced  Greeks,  however, 
was  the  siege  of  Troy»  situated  on  the  coast  | 
opposite  to  Asia- Minor;  it  began  in  the 
year  9810  A.  C.  and  lasted  ten  years. 

Priam  us,  the  son  of  Laomedon,  reigned 
at  the  time.  He  had  married  Helena,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  namely, 
Hector,  the  hopes  of  his  family,  Deiphobe, 
Helen  us,  and  Paris,  who  was  to  cause  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  A  short  time  after 
the  famous  judgment  which  he  had  pro- 
nounced between  the  three  rival  Goddesses, 
be  was  acknowledged  by  his  father,  who, 
apprehendiug  the  misfortunes  with  which 
be  was  threatened  at  his  birth,  had  con- 
demned him  to  die  on  his  being  born.  He 
was  next  sent  to  Greece,  there  to  coo  suit 
the  oracle :  at  Sparta,  for  the  first  time,  he 
taw  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus, 
and  wife  to  Meuelaus;  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  her  affections,  and  ran  away  with 
her. 

Offences  of  the  kind  were  customary  at 
the  time,  as  may  be  observed.  Helena 
herself  had  already  been  carried  off  by 
Theseus;  but  when  Tyndarus  had  given 
ber  in  marriage  to  Menelaus,  he  had  ex- 
acted an  oath  from  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
who  almost  ail  aspired  to  her  hand,  that 
they  would  unite  to  punish  the  offender, 
whoever  he  might  be,  that  should  presume 
to  take  her  from  her  husband. 

Meuelaus,  at  the  news  of  Paris'  crime, 
^ported  by  his  brother  Agamemnon. 
King  of  Argos  and  of  Mycena*,  applied  to 
the  Greek  chieftains  for  the  fulfilment  of 
'heir  promise :  however,  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise,  together  with  the  misfor- 
tunes that  (according  to  the  oracles)  await- 
ed both  the  conquerors  and  conquered, 
frightened  most  of  them.  Ulysses,  King 
of  Ithaca,  the  wisest  and  most  eloquent  of 
all  the  Greeks,  pretended  to  be  deranged, 
and  to  plough  the  sand  on  the  coast  of  the 
wa;  but  Palamedes,  the  son  of  Nauptius, 
K»og  of  Eubea,  discovered  the  stratagem 
by  placing  Telemachua,  the  only  child  of  U 


Ulysses  and  Penelope,  before  the  plough' 
share,  which  the  father  turned  aside  for  fear 
of  hurting  the  child.  Ulysses  sought  re* 
venge,  and  was  the  eause  of  Palamedes' 
death. 

Thetis,  the  Nereid,  aware  that  the  oracle 
bad  foretold  that  her  son  Achilles  should 
meet  with  his  death  at  Troy,  disguised  him 
in  woman's  clothes,  and  secreted  him  at  the 
court  of  Lycomedes  King  of  Sr\  ros,  where 
be  married  Deidamia,  who  became  the 
mother  of  Py rrhus.  But  Ulystes,  disguised 
as  a  pedlar,  got  admission  at  the  court  of 
Lycomedes,  and  intermixed  arms  amidst 
some  articles  of  wearing;  apparel  which  he 
pretended  to  sell  to  the  ladies.  The  sight 
of  arms  awoke  the  martial  ardour  of  the 
youthful  Achilles,  who  immediately  chose 
them.  Ulysses  instantly  was  made  con- 
scious of  his  real  character,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  army  that  was  assembled  in 
Aulis,  under  the  command  of  Agamemnon, 
who  had  been  appointed  chief  of  the  coa- 
lesced powers. 

Besides  the  heroes  we  have  just  named, 
Agamemnon  had  under  his  command  Nes- 
tor King  of  Ptlos.  the  most  aged  of  all  the 
Greek  warriors;  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileas, 
King  of  the  Locrians ;  Ajax,  the  sou  of  Te- 
lamon  and  Hestone,  the  braved  among  the 
Greeks  next  to  Achilles,  but,  like  him, 
proud,  brutal,  and  passionate;  Dioraede, 
grandson  to  /Eneas,  King  of  ('alt  don,  who 
was  inferior  in  valour  to  the  two  former 
alone;  Idouieneus,  King  of  Crete,  grand- 
son to  Minos;  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta; 
Patroclus  the  friend  of  Achilles,  and  many 
other  warriors  whose  fame  would  only  be 
obscured  by  that  of  such  renowned  heroes. 

Priam  us  neglected  nothing  to  oppose  the 
dangers  that  threatened  him  ;  in  his  own 
family  he  had  numerous  brave  defenders, 
amongst  whom  Hector  held  the  first  rank; 
y£neas,another  descendant  from  Tros;  Mem- 
non,  the  nou  of  Aurora:  several  princes  and 
warriors  from  Asia  assisted,  likewise,  in  de- 
fending Troy.  Even  the  Gods  would  inter- 
fere in  the  contest.  Juno  and  Minerva, 
incensed  at  tht  decision  of  Paris,  warmly 
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espoused  the  cause  of  the  Greeks ;  Apollo, 
Mars,  and  Venus,  sided  with  the  Trojans. 

Meanwhile  an  obstinate  calm  retained 
the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  at  Aulis.  Calchas,  i 
who  held  the  situation  of  high  priest,  de- 
clared, that  in  order  to  obtain  a  favourable 
wiad,  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, must  be  sacrificed.  Diaua,  irri- 
tated at  that  Prince  having  shot  a  doe  that 
was  consecrated  to  her,  demanded  that  hor- 
rid sacrifice,  which  is  said  to  have  produced 
the  desired  effect  Others  have  said  that 
Iphigenia  did  not  die,  and  that  Diaua  her- 
self sent  a  doe  in  her  stead. 

However,  the  Greeks  had  scarcely  reached 
the  Trojan  shores,  when  a  dreadful  plague 
thinned  their  rauks.    Calchas  being  con-  I 
suited  auew,  declared,  that  to  make  it  cease, 
Apollo  must  be  appeased,  by  restoring  to  , 
his  priest  Chryses,  his  daughter  Chryseis,  ! 
whom  Agamctnuou  kept  among  his  slaves. 

Agamemnon,  compelled  to  yield  to  the  . 
demand  of  the  Greek  Princes,  and  espe- 
cially of  Achilles,  as  an  indemnification  for 
his  loss,  seized  upou  Briseis,  the  slave  of 
that  hero.  The  haughty  Achilles  would 
have  instantly  taken  vengeance  for  the  insult,  : 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  Minerva; 
yet  implacable  in  his  resentment,  he  with- 
drew from  the  army  and  refused  to  fight. 
The  Trojans,  headed  by  Hector,  availed 
themselves  of  this  misunderstanding,  and 
set  fire  to  the  vessels  of  the  euemy.  Pa- 
t rod  us,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  by  dint  of 
earnest  solicitations,  obtained  the  arms  of 
that  hero,  aud  flew  to  meet  Hector,  but 
was  slain  by  the  Trojan  Prince.  The  grief 
of  Achilles  caused  his  raucour  to  subside ; 
and  his  mother  Thetis  prevailed  on  Vulcan 
to  forge  other  arms  for  liiro^  with  which  he 
challenged  Hector  to  single  combat.  The 
Trojan  hero,  forsaken  by  the  Gods,  fell  under 
the  triumphant  ascendancy  of  Achilles, 
who  gave  up  his  body  to  the  insults  of  the 
Greeks,  dragged  it  several  times  round  the 
walls  of  the  city,  aud  exacted  from  the  dis- 
consolate Priamus  rich  presents,  before  he 
would  condescend  to  send  back  to  him  the 
disfigured  remains  of  his  beloved  son. 
Achilles  himself,  enamoured  of  Polixena, 
the  daughter  of  Priamus,  was  some  time 
after  allured,  under  the  preteuce  of  marry- 
ing her,  into  a  temple,  where  he  was  killed 
by  Paris. 

The  fate  of  Troy,  in  the  present  contest, 


depended  on  several  circumstances  that 
have  been  called  the  fatalities  of  Troy. 
The  first,  and  certainly  the  most  natural, 
was  the  death  of  Hector ;  next  it  was  re- 
quired that  a  descendant  of  Eacors  should 
be  in  the  Greek  army,  on  account  of  which, 
after  the  death  of  Achilles,  his  son  Pyrrhus 
was  sent  for :  next,  the  arrows  of  Hercules 
were  wanted,  and  Pyrrhus  was  commis- 
sioned to  persuade  Philortetes,  who  was  in 
possession  of  them,  to  join  the  Greeks;  it 
was  he  who  afterwards  killed  Paris.  The 
fourth  fatality  of  Troy  was  the  Palladium, 
which  must  be  carried  ofi* ;  and  that  was 
executed  by  Ulysses  and  Diomede:  it  was 
requisite  in  the  fifth  place,  to  prevent  the 
horses  of  Rhesus,  King  of  Thrace,  who  had 
joined  Priamus,  from  being  watered  in  the 
river  Xanthus.  On  the  very  night  of  hia 
arrival,  Diomede  and  Ulysses  entered  his 
camp,  and  the  former  killed  him,  while 
Ulysses  was  loosening  the  horses  with 
which  he  made  off.  Achilles,  by  killing 
Troilus,  the  sou  of  Priamus,  accomplished 
another  requisite.  The  destruction  of  Lao- 
medon's  tomb,  and  the  arrival  of  Telaphua, 
the  son  of  Hercules,  who  had  been  an  ally 
of  the  Trojans,  decided  the  fate  of  that  de- 
voted city,  that  could  not  be  taken,  unless  a 
son  of  Hercules  should  join  its  enemies. 

After  ten  years  of  alternate  advantage, 
the  Greeks,  despairing  of  taking  the  places 
by  main  force,  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
Pursuant  to  Minerva's  advice,  they  con- 
structed an  enormous  wooden  horse,  inside 
of  which  their  choicest  warriors  were  se- 
creted.  They  spread  a  report  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  a  vow  to  obtain  a  happy  re- 
turn, and  they  embarked  and  left  the  shore. 
An  impostor,  called  Simon,  whom  they 
left  behind  them,  presented  himself  to  the 
Trojans  a*  a  deserter,  and  advised  them  to- 
pull  down  part  of  the  wall  that  they  might 
get  the  horse  iuto  the  city,  which,  added 
i  he,  according  to  tlie  answers  of  the  oracle, 
J  would  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  Greeks. 
|  The  Trojans  followed  the  perfidious  advice  ; 
1  the  horse  was  introduced  amidst  the  accla- 
|  mations  of  a  people  intoxicated  with  joy, 
i  who,  thinking  themselves  free  from  all  dan- 
ger, had  neglected  every  precaution;  but  the 
1  Greeks,  who  had  removed  but  at  a  short 
distance,  reached  the  shore  in  the  dead  of 
night,  when  Simon  let  out  the  warriors, 
who  got  possession  of  the  gates.  The  re- 
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mainder  of  the  army  soon  joined  them; 
Troy  became  a  prey  to  tbe  flames  and  plun- 
der: the  valiant  defence  of  some  of  the 
Trojans  only  increased  tbe  carnage. 

Prianius  was  killed  at  the  foot  of  an  altar, 
where  he  bad  sought  a  refuge,  by  Pyrrhus, 
thesou  of  Achilles,  who  himself,  on  the  next 
day,  killed  Polyxenes  on  tbe  tomb  of  that 
hero.  Deiphobe,  whom  the  guilty  Helena 
had  married  after  the  death  of  Paris,  was 
massacred  in  the  most  cruel  manner  by 
that  fierce  woman,  who  expected  by  this 
means  to  be  reconciled  with  her  base  Mene- 
laus,  in  which  she,  indeed,  succeeded.  The 
remainder  of  tbe  Trojans  became  slaves  to 
the  Greeks,  who  divided  them  iuto  lots. 
Hecuba  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ulysses;  Cassandra, 
her  daughter,  to  Agamemnon.  She  could 
read  iuto  futurity,  and  predicted  to  that 
Prince  the  misfortunes  that  awaited  him; 
destiny,  however,  had  decreed  that  her 
predictions  should  never  be  credited.  An- 
dromache, the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Asty. 
anax  her  son,  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus. 
iEneas  alone,  followed  by  a  few  Trojans, 
escaped  ;  his  wife  Creusa,  was  carried  away 
by  Cybele,  who  wished  to  save  her  from 
the  calamities  attending  a  city  taken  by 


,  struck  the  rock  open  with  his  trident,  and 
the  impious  wretch  perished  in  the  waves. 

Venus,  who  had  been  wounded  by  Dio- 
mede,  kindled  shameful  passions  within 
his  breast:  she  plotted  his  destruction, and 
he  was  exposed  to  great  danger  before  be 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  retiring  to  Italy, 
where  be  founded  a  kingdom.  Idomeneus, 
assailed  by  a  tempest,  vowed,  in  case  he 
should  escape,  to  sacrifice  to  Neptune  the 
first  person  he  should  see  on  reaching  the 
shore.  His  son,  uneasy  about  him,  was 
the  first  object  that  struck  his  view,  and 
Idomeneus  plunged  his  sword  into  the  body 
of  the  youth.  The  Cretans,  being  seized 
with  horror,  refused  to  receive  their  King, 
who  also  went  to  found  a  kingdom  in  Italy. 

Pyrrhus,  passionately  in  love  with  An- 
dromache, and  anxious  to  marry  her,  re- 
pudiated Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
uelaus.  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon, 
and  cousin  to  the  Princess,  whom  he  loved 
tenderly,  murdered  Pyrrhus,  when  before 
the  altar. 

The  events  of  the  siege  of  Troy  have  fur- 
nished the  subjects  of  the  most  beautiful 
poems  that  exist.  We  have  only  tried  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  it  to  make  the  present 
work  complete :  to  the  above  masterpieces 
we  refer  our  readers,  in  hopes  that  this 
treaty  shall  have  enabled  them  to  reap  due 
benefit  from  tbe  perusal  of  those  immor- 
tal works. 


w  ar  proved  no  less  fatal  to  the  con- 
querors than  to  the  vanquished.  We  have 
already  related  tbe  tragical  end  of  Aga- 
memnon. Ulysses,  persecuted  by  Venus, 
wandered  for  ten  years  over  the  seas, 
without  being  able  to  land  in  Ithaca,  and  1  APPENDIX—  EGYPTIAN  MYTHOLOGY, 
to  meet  bis  faithful  Penelope,  who  was  con-  ('    We  have  already  observed,  more  than 


tinually  harassed  by  suitors  contending  for  once,  that  the  Greeks  had  borrowed  their 
her  hand,  and  who  squandered  away  the  I  religious  system  from  the  Egyptians.  Error, 
riches  of  Ulysses.   With  the  assistance  of  i'  the  same  as  renown,  increases  in  its  pro- 


Minerva,  however,  he  arrived  at  last,  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  distress,  after  having 
lost  all  his  companions.  Telemachus,  his 
son,  aided  him  to  overpower  his  profligate 
guests. 

Menelaus  ended  his  days  in  ignominy 
with  his  Helena.  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tela- 
moo,  killed  himself  because,  after  the  death 
of  Achilles,  the  arms  of  that  hero  were 
given  to  Ulysses.  Ajax,  tbe  son  of  Oileus, 
scorned  the  Gods,  and  especially  Minerva. 
The  Goddess  accordingly  applied  to  Nep- 
tune, who  sent  a  tempest  that  sunk  all  his 
ships.  « I  shall  escape  in  spite  of  the  Gods," 
cried  the  son  of  Oileus,  who  had  swam  aud 
reached  the  top  of  a  rock}  but  Neptune 


Kress;  their  lively  imagination  soon  added 
new  fictions  to  those  ancient  traditions,  and 
their  vanity  strived  to  naturalize  amongst 
them  the  Egyptian  Gods,  by  ascribing  to 
them  a  Greek  origin.  The  Romans,  in 
their  turn,  adopted,  with  some  modifica- 
tions however,  the  theogony  of  the  Greeks. 
At  the  expiration  of  some  centuries,  both 
nations  neglected  the  new  deities  they  had 
created  to  themselves,  and  returned  to  tbe 
ancient  Egyptiau  Gods,  whose  worship, 
although  frequently  proscribed,  became 
general  throughout  the  Roman  empire; 
and,  from  a  strange  ebbing  of  opinion,  the 
Egyptians  themselves  gave  to  their  ancient 
Gods  the  attributes  of  the  new  deities. 
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Insucb  a  state  of  things  we  have  thought  Typhon, dissembling  his  heinous  project*, 

it  adviseable  here  to  affix  a  brief  sketch  of  invited  luni  to  a  sumptuous  baoquet.  The 

Egyptian  mythology;   and  no  much  the  repast  being  over,  he  proposed  to  his  guests, 

more  so,  as  the  monument*  and  writings  of  by  way  of  amusement,  to  be  measured  in  a 

the  latter  Roman  ages  are  full  of  allusions  trunk  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  he 


ISIS  AHD  OSIRIS. 

We  conform  ourselves  to  the 
custom,  by  placing  here  first  the  Goddess 
who  seems  to  have  been  held  in  higher 
veneration  than  her  husband-  The  whole 
Egyptian  divinity  rested  on  those  two 
deities,  who  comprehended  the  essence  of 
all  the  heathen  Gods  ;  for  the  private  par- 
ticular deities  of  either  sex  were  only  the 
attributes  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  that  had  finally 
been  personified. 

Let  us  proceed  to  examine  what  the  best 
informed  Greek  authors  have  transmitted 
to  us,  respecting  those  two  deities.  They 
do  not  agree  with  regard  to  their  origin: 
they  even  pretend  to  say  that  there  existed 


promised  to  make  a  present  of  to  htm  who 
should  happen  to  be  exactly  of  the  same 
dimensions  Osiris,  in  his  turn,  laid  down* 
when  all  the  conspirators  shut  the  trunk 
and  threw  it  into  the  Nile.  Isis  being  ap- 
prized of  the  tragical  end  of  her  husbaud, 
went  in  search  of  his  body :  she  was  in- 
formed that  it  had  been  driven  by  the 
waves  into  Phoenicia,  and  concealed  under 
a  tamarind  bush.  She  accordingly  set  off 
for  ByWos ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  her 
researches,  entered  the  service  of  Astsrte, 
Queen  of  that  country.  At  last,  however, 
after  having  taken  inBnite  pains,  she  found 
the  dear  body,  and  uttered  such  lamenta- 
tions, that  the  son  of  the  King  of  Bybtos, 
sympathizing  in  her  grief,  fell  a  vtctim  to 
his  sorrow  ;  which  melted  the  King  to  such 


an  Osiris  prior  to  the  present;  although  a  degree  that  he  allowed  Isis  to  carry  away 
they  all  acknowledge  that  the  one  we  are  it  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  and  to  retire 

into  Egypt.   Scarce  had  she  arrived  when 
Typhou  found  means  to  take  t>ossessi©n 
of  the  trunk,  tore  the  corpse  to  pieces,  and 
had  the  limbs  scattered  over  different  parts 
!  of  Egypt.   Isis  carefully  had  them  dug  up* 
'■"  however,  enclosed  them  in  coffins  wherever 
I  she  found  them,  and  consecrated,  by  reli- 
perfect  union,  and  both  applied  to  the  j  gioU8  ceremonies,  substitutes  for  those  that 
civilization  of  their  subjects,  taught  them  {escaped  her 


now  speaking  of  married  his  sister  Isis,  by 
whom  he  had  6 ve  children,  amongst  whom 
was  ( )rus,  of  whom  we  are  going  to  speak, 
and  another  Osiris,  who  likewise  married 
his  sister  called  Isis,  the  same  as  her  mother. 
So  far  this  is  like  the  history  of  Uranus. 
The  married  couple  lived  in  the 


agriculture,  and  all  such  arts  as  were  most 
useful  in  common  life.  Osiris  next  formed 
a  resolution  to  go  and  conquer  India,  less, 
however,  by  force  of  arms,  than  by  using 
conciliating  manners  and  persuasion.  He 
raised  a  considerable  army  composed  of 
both  men  aud  women,  and  succeeded  in 
his  enterprise  not  only  in  India,  but  in 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Thrace,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing countries;  every  where  did  he  leave 
marks  of  his  bounty  by  introducing  civili- 
zation. YV  hen  he  set  off  for  his  expedition 
he  left  the  government  of  his  kingdom 
to  Isis.  Upon  bis  return  from  Egypt, 
Osiris  was  informed  that  bis  brother  Ty- 
phou bad  plotted  against  his  government 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  party.  As  he 
was  naturally  of  a  mild  and  pacific  dis- 
position, be  endeavoured,  by  usiug  clemency  I 
alone,  to  reconcile  that  ambitious  spirit,  but  I] 
failed  in  his  expectation. 


She  next  thought  of  being  revenged; 
mustered  all  her  troops,  and  pot  her  son 
Orus  at  their  bead.  The  young  Prince 
defeated  the  tyrant  in  two  pitched  battles, 
slew  him  with  his  own  band,  and  re- 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  father.  Never- 
theless, he  was  subsequently  overpowered 
by  the  Titans,  who  took  away  his  life. 
Isis,  his  mother,  who  possessed  the  most 
extraordinary  secrets  of  the  healing  art, 
even  that  of  bestowing  immortality,  having 
found  his  body  in  the  Nile,  brought  him  to 
life  again,  and  taught  him  physic  and  divi- 
nation. Orus,  owing  to  those  talents  and 
abilities,  acquired  great  reputation,  and 
overwhelmed  the  world  with  benefits. — 
Here  ends  the  historical  part  of  the  origin 
of  those  Gods. 

{To 
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ON  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Ir  we  study  the  latter  part  of  the  Acts 
we  shalf  find  that  all  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians were  accustomed  to  sing  psalms  and 
hymus  at  their  assemblies,  or  as  was  other- 
wise called,  the  church.  Lucian  also 
speaks  of  the  first  Christians  as  singing  of 
psalms. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
doaius,  in  toe  year  384,  the  chaunt  called 
the  Ambrosian,  was  established  in  the 
church  at  Milan ;  and  St.  Augustin  says, 
the  voices  flowed  in  at  his  heart,  and  his 
eyes  ran  over  with  tears  of  joy.  And  such 
waa  said  to  be  the  powerful  and  happy 
effects  of  church  music  in  and  near  that 
time,  that  it  drew  the  Gentiles  into  the 
churches  from  mere  curiosity,  whoso  well 
liked  the  Christian  ceremouies  that  many 
were  baptised  before  they  weut  out  of  the 
Temple  of  tbe  only  true  God, 

Musical  instruments  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  used  indiscriminately  in  the  church  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity ;  the  harp  and 
jwaltry  were  always  preferred  for  religious" 
uses.  The  choir  was  formerly  separated 
from  the  altar,  and  elevated  in  the  form  of 
a  theatre,  with  a  pulpit  on  each  side,  where 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  sung. 

In  the  middle  ages  we  read  of  a  school 
being  established  at  Canterbury  for  eccle- 
siastical music,  and  that  tlie  rest  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  was  furnished  with 
masters  from  that  foundation.  At  the  same 
period  Koinan  music  and  singing  were 
much  in  favour  here ;  and  St.  Dunstan,  the  j 
monk,  is  universally  spoken  of  as  being  uot 
only  a  great  musician,  but  also  the  inventor 
of  musk  in  four  parts.  According  to  Wil- 
liam of  MaJmsbury,  the  Saxons  had  organs 
in  their  churches  before  the  conquest $  one 
of  which  was  a  present  from  Dunstan  to 
the  Abbey  of  Malmsbury:  nor  was  this 
the  only  one  he  gave;  he  is  asserted  to 
have  furnished  many  English  churches  and 
convents  with  organs. 

Mr.  Strutt,  in  his  diligent  and  interesting 
researches  into  antiquity,  rather  imagines 
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musical  instruments  were  brought  hither 
by  our  conquerors,  the  Romans,  for  the 
amusement  of  their  commanders :  and  Ci- 
cero, in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  speaks  with 
great  contempt  of  our  ancestors  in  regard 
to  the  progress  they  made  in  arts  and 
sciences. 

Many  writers  on  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
assure  us  that  the  organ  was  first  admitted 
into  the  church  at  Rome  by  Pope  Vitaliau, 
in  666.  In  680,  Bede  informs  us  that  Pope 
Agatho  sent  over  John,  tbe  precentor  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome,  to  instruct  the  monks 
of  Weremonth,  and  for  teaching  music  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Wales  were 
great  eacouragers  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  their  poems  were  generally  accom- 
panied with  musical  instruments.  In  the 
half  barbarous  ages  music  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  •,  so  that  he  who  culti- 
vated letters  always  endeavoured  also  to 
be  a  proficient  in  music. 

THE  TROUBADOURS. 

It  was  in  the  ninth  century  that  those 
poets  and  songsters,  known  by  the  name  of 
Troubadours,  were  multiplied  }  they  were 
originally  from  Provence,  in  France,  and 
their  profession  was  honoured  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Count  de  Poitou,  and  many 
great  Princes  and  Barons,  all  cultivators 
of  poetry  and  music.  They  were  received 
at  all  courts,  where  they  were  protected 
with  consideration  and  respect.  The  ladies, 
whose  beauty  they  celebrated,  always  gave 
them  the  most  flattering  reception ;  listen- 
ed attentively  to  their  tales  of  tenderness, 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  havoc  their 
irresistible  charms  had  made  in  these 
singers'  hearts.  These  musical  architects 
built  their  poems  00  plans  of  their  own  in- 
vention ;  and  the  Troubadours,  by  singing 
and  writing  after  a  new  method,  occasion- 
ed  a  revolution  uot  only  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, but  in  the  human  mind.  Jongleurs,  or 
musicians,  were  employed  very  early  to 
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sing  the  works  of  the  Troubadours,  some 
of  whom,  from  want  of  voice  or  knowledge 
in  music,  being  unable  to  do  it  themselves. 
Modern  history,  during  this  dark  period, 
has  no  other  materials  to  work  upon  than 
the  works  of  these  ancient  bards. 

The  history  of  the  Troubadours  contains 
several  natural  and  affecting  sentiments; 
particularly  that  of  Blondel  with  Richard 
Cceur  tie  Lion ;  Blondel  being  a  minstrel, 
or  Troubadour.  Gaucelm  was  also  a 
Troubadour,  who  was  much  esteemed  and 
patronized  by  Richard,  when  he  was  Count 
of  Poitou,  and  resided  at  Provence  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Henry  II.  He 
accompanied  him  to  Palestine  iu  the  holy 
war :  he  was  a  composer  of  witticisms  as 
well  as  some  good  tunes.  He  seduced  a 
beautiful  nun  from  a  convent  at  Aix,  and 
married  her ;  and  she  accompanied  him  in 
his  travels  from  one  court  to  another,  for 
many  years.  Besides  her  personal  charms 
and  accomplishments,  this  lady  had  a  very 
fine  voice,  and  was  much  admired  for  the 
style  in  which  she  sang  the  songs  composed 
by  her  husband. 

The  Troubadours,  at  length,  degraded 
themselves  to  such  a  degree  by  the  been*  j 
tiousness  of  their  conduct,  that  they  were 
totally  suppressed,  and  their  order  banished 
with  ignominy.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  their  talents  were  imaginary,  and 
only  owed  their  reputation  to  impudent 
effrontery  with  a  fascination  of  manner; 
they  were  found  to  be  rapacious,  and 
their  morals  most  corrupt 

MV91C  IN  FRANCE. 

Tub  songs  most  in  vogue  in  the  ninth 
century  were  moral,  merry,  and  amatory. 
Melody,  at  that  time,  seems  to  have  been 
little  more  than  plain  chauuting.  The 
harp  was  reckoned  the  most  majestic  in- 
strument, and  is  always,  by  romance 
writers,  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  heroes. 
Machau,  an  old  poet,  who  flourished  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  says  it  is  a  profana- 
tion to  use  this  instrument  in  taverns, 
being  only  fit  to  be  used  by  knights  and 


other  persons  of  high  birth,  or  by  ladies 
with  plump  and  delicate  hands:  the  in- 
strument which  served  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  harp  was  a  viol,  which  was 
played:  on  with  a  bow,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  vielle,  called  by  the 
common  people  in  England  hurdy-gurdy, 
and  which  produces  tones  by  the  friction 
of  a  wheel. 

An  antique  bason  was  dug  up  some  years 
ago  near  Soissons;  and  on  it  is  represented 
a  musician  playing  on  a  viol  with  a  loug 
bow.  Abbe  le  Breuf  is  of  opinion  that  the 
workmanship  of  this  bason  was  executed 
in  the  time  of  some  of  the  first  French 
Kings,  so  early  as  75* ;  which  makes  the 
use  of  the  bow  in  France  of  higher  anti- 
quity than  in  any  other  country. 

Among  the  illuminations  of  a  MS.  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of 
poems  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  is  the  figure 
of  a  minstrel,  sitting  on  an  elevated  seat, 
and  who  seems  playing  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Navarre. 

The  ancient  and  respectable  mo uu meats 
upon  which  we  find  the  viol  represented, 
proves  it  to  have  been  long  a  favourite  in- 
strument in  France:  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  minstrels  were  the  best 
performers  on  the  viol  of  the  age  they  lived 
in. 

MINSTRELS. 

Musicians  of  this  kind  abounded  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne;  they  sung  those 
verses  which  were  composed  and  set 
by  the  Troubadours  to  whom  nature  had 
denied  a  fine  voice.  Charlemagne  speaks 
of  the  minstrels,  however,  as  persons  brand- 
ed with  iufamy.  They  continued,  not- 
withstanding, to  amuse  the  great  in  private 
and  the  people  in  public  ;  yet  their  licen- 
tiousness was  frequently  repressed,  and 
their  conduct  put  under  the  regulation  of  a 
vigilant  police.  During  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  the  Troubadours  and  minstrels 
were  involved  in  the  same  disgrace,  and 
for  a  time  banished  the  kingdom,  which 
left  a  lasting  stigma  on  their  order. 
{Tobennttnntd.) 
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ANECDOTES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  FEMALES. 


MADAME  DO  RE. 

Female  presence  of  mind  it  was  that 
once  saved  the  town  of  Lymington  from 
the  destructive  visits  of  the  French.  A 
party  of  marauders  from  that  couutry  laud- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  But  the  | 
leader,  yielding  to  the  calls  of  extreme 
hunger,  resolved  to  satisfy  his  appetite  be- 
fore he  completed  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 
He  was  directed,  by  seeming  chance,  to 
the  habitation  of  Mrs.  Dore,  a  person  of 
consequence,  and  who  was  then  seated  at 
the  head  of  a  plentiful  table.  The  abrupt 
entrance  of  her  foreign  guest  discovered 
to  her  in  a  moment  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  town  and  its  inhabitants. 
Ao  intuitive  quickness  of  thought,  and  an 
uocomraoh  degree  of  fortitude,  instantly 
pointed  out  to  her  the  proper  line  of  be- 
haviour she  had  to  observe.  She  received 
the  Frenchman  and  his  boisterous  followers 
with  the  greatest  affability;  set  before  them 
all  the  delicacies  her  house  afforded,  and 
enlivened  the  repast  with  many  sallies  of 
wit,  and  the  most  unrestrained  pleasantry 
of  manners.  The  commander,  who  pos- 
sessed much  of  his  nations  gallantry,  was 
completely  fascinated  by  the  winning  man- 
ners aud  profuse  bounty  of  his  amiable 
hostess  ,  he  sacrificed  his  interest  to  his 
gratitude,  and  left  the  town  without  per- 
petrating one  act  of  devastation. 

LAST  HARRIET  AURLAND. 

Seen  was  the  heroic  devotedness  of  this 
illustrious  lady  to  her  husband,  that  she 
quitted  the  bosom  of  a  family,  every  mem- 
ber of  which  adored  her,  to  follow  him  to 
Canada,  during  the  long  American  war, 
and  where  she  shared  with  him  all  the 
perils  of  a  most  dangerous  expedition ; 
compelled,  in  several  instances,  to  remain 
in  a  miserable  hovel  while  the  two  armies 
disputed  the  passage  of  Hudson's  river; 
there,  as  she  watted  with  the  most  tor- 
turing impatience  and  agitation  the  result 
of  the  combat,  she  learnt  that  her  husband 
was  severely  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  General  Gates.  It  was  then  that  this 
intrepid  female,  though  possessed  of  a  form 
and  manners  the  most  delicate,  threw  aside 
the  natural  weakness  of  her  sex,  nor  would 


she  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  those  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded.  She  braved 
all  the  inclement  rigours  of  the  season,  the 
dangers  of  the  navigation,  and  on  a  fearful 
and  tempestuous  night,  went  and  delivered 
herself  up  to  the  enemy,  that  she  might 
share  the  imprisonment  of  her  husband. 
It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  she  found  in 
the  conqueror  all  the  sensibility  which  her 
tenderness  and  courage  had  a  right  to  de- 


MRS.  ROSS. 

There  are  few  traits  more  capable  of 
rendering  woman  illustrious,  and  few  to 
be  compared  with  that  which  shone  in  the 
conduct  of  Mrs.  Ross,  during  the  above- 
cited  disastrous  war,  though  the  result  was 
more  fatal  to  her  aud  the  object  of  her  love 
than  the  incident  we  have  recorded  above. 

Captain  Ross  had  made  engagements 
with  a  young  female,  which  her  parents 
refused  to  ratify.  Honour  and  doty  com- 
pelled him  to  go  to  America,  and  the  object 
of  his  affections  was  resolved  to  follow  him. 
She  departed  in  men's  clothes,  and  just 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  war  time  enough  to 
learn  that  a  sanguinary  skirmish  hud  taken 
place  between  the  savages  and  the  detach- 
ment commanded  by  the  object  of  her 
search.  She  flew  to  the  field  of  battle, 
found  it  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  perceived  the  form  of 
Captain  Rossi  She  instantly  caught  him 
in  her  arms,  and  thought  she  felt  his  heart 
beat.  She  discovered  he  was  wounded, 
and  she  endeavoured  to  staunch  the  wound, 
which  was  yet  bleeding;  and  for  some  time 
she  applied  her  lips  to  it  and  sucked  it. 
This  remedy,  well  known,  but  seldom  re- 
sorted to,  insensibly  restored  him  to  life. 
In  the  mean  time  she  feared,  by  making 
herself  known, she  might  cause  an  emotion 
to  her  lover  which  might  be  attended  with 
certain  danger.  She,  therefore,  disguised 
her  complexion  and  her  features  as  she  had 
already  disguised  her  sex,  and  with  unre* 
mitting  care  nursed  aud  atteuded  him  for 
forty  days;  at  the  end  of  which,  perfectly 
assured  of  his  restoration  to  health,  she 
made  herself  known  to  him,  who,  during 
his  long  indisposition  had  uever  ceased  to 
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speak  of  her,  and  to  express  the  regret  he 
felt,  that  ere  he  quitted  this  world  he  should 
not  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  united  to 
her  he  so  foudly  loved.  It  is  not  easy  to 
describe  the  joy  of  the  lovers  in  a  meeting 
m  unhoped  for.  They  departed  together 
for  Philadelphia,  where  they  rati6ed  their 
vows  of  eternal  affection  at  the  altar. 

But  scarce  had  they  tasted  the  cup  of 
felicity  when  a  languor  that  no  medical  art 
could  heal,  attacked  the  system,  and  threat- 
ened  the  existence  of  Mrs.  Ross.  It  was 
soon  known  that  her  husbaud  had  been 
wounded  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  that 
in  sucking  the  wound  she  had  imbibed  the 
venom,  which,  by  degrees,  had  changed 
the  whole  mass  of  her  blood  into  an  ini- 


poisoned  state.  Captain  Ross  could  not 
survive  this  last  cruel  stroke:  he  died  the 
victim  of  despair,  at  seeing  the  frustration 
of  all  his  hopes  destroyed  in  her  who  had 
perished  by  restoring  him  to  life.  He  ex- 
pired at  Johnstown,  in  the  spring  of  1778. 
Mrs.  Ross  supj>orted  herself  only  after  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  by  the  certain  hope  of 
soon  following  him.  But  she  had  fortitude 
sufficient  again  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  to 
implore  the  pardon  of  her  parents,  with 
whom  she  languished  a  short  time,  and 
died  at  Hammersmith,  in  the  month  of 
July,  1779,  aged  twenty-five  years.  A 
monument  is  erected  to  her  memory  iu 
Hammersmith  church,  recording  this  me- 
morable eveut. 


CHARACTERS  OF  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  WOMEN. 


THE  COUNTESS  DE  SACOKEY. 

The  Countess  was  of  a  character  the 
most  amiable  and  excellent;  and  when 
arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  she  pre- 
served all  the  sweetness  of  temper  and 
cheerfulness  of  her  early  youth,  and  her 
words  atid  actions  were  accompanied  with 
a  gentleness  and  kindness  that  shed  over 
her  conduct  and  conversation  an  irresistible 
charm.  She  was  never  seen  to  evince  a 
•ingle  trait  of  impatience,  though  no  wo- 
man was  possessed  of  more  feeliugi  uor 
was  she  devoid  of  all  that  tender  seusibility 
bo  common  to  great  minds. 

Once  when  this  lady  was  in  her  carriage, 
the  perceived  that  her  coachman  was  hur- 
rying his  horses  along  in  order  to  get  be- 
fore another  coach,  and  that  he  proceeded 
so  ill  that  she  was  in  danger  of  being  over- 


I  indisposition  which  he  might  evince.  One 
morning  she  perceived  him  walking  in  the 
garden  with  a  very  serious  countenance. 
She  trembled  lest  something  fatal  had 
happened,  and  hastened  to  him  with  visible 
uneasiuess.— «  What  is  the  matter,  Sir. 
What  has  happened  to  you  ?  You  are  uot 
well." — u  Madam,  I  am  very  well,  I  assure 
you  nothing  has  happened  to  me." — She 
implored,  however,  she  iutreated  and  beg- 
ged him  not  to  conceal  from  her  what 
troubled  him.  At  length  the  Count  told 
her  that  his  embarrassment  proceeded  from 
uot  being  able  to  guess  au  enigma  he  had 
seen  that  morning  in  the  Mercure.  By 
mere  accident,  never  having  seen  the  enig- 
ma, Madame  dc  Sacouey  guessed  at  a  word, 
which  happened  to  be  the  solution.  But 
she  rejoiced  less  at  that  singular 


turned  ;  she  pulled  the  check-string,  aud    stance  than  at  her  having  been  the 


ordered  one  of  her  servauts  to  go  and  stand 
before  the  horses,  and  tell  her  coachman 
to  come  to  the  door  of  the  carriage.  She 
then  said  to  him  with  the  utmost  sangfroid, 
**  When  a  person  wishes  to  drive  before 
every  oue  else,  he  should  be  a  handsome 
figure  aud  drive  well.  You  are  little  and 
ugly,  aud  drive  very  ill;  get  upon  your 
box  and  go  slowly,  it  is  better  for  you  to 
keep  behind." 

No  lady  was  more  attached  to  her  hus- 
band than  the  Countess  de  Saconey ;  she 

was  wretched  at  the  least  appearance  of  }who  was  a  wealthy  miller,  and  lived  near 


of  removing  any  disquietude  from  her  hus- 
band's miud,  though  ever  so  trivial. 

Madame  de  Sacouey  had  a  great  aversion 
to  full  dress  aud  ornaments.  When  any 
one  reproached  her  for  uot  being  dressed 
well  enough  for  her  rank,  she  would  relate, 
with  much  pleasantry,  what  once  happened 
to  her  on  such  an  occasiou.— Being  alone  at 
her  country  house,  she  was  employed  oue 
morning  in  setting  her  waiting- maid  to 
clean  her  diamonds:  the  girl  asked  her 
to  shew  them  to  her  father. 
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the  chateau  of  the  Couut.  She  not  only 
contented  to  her  maid  a  request,  hut  desired 
her  to  tell  her  father  to  come  in  to  the 
apartment,  that  the  might  witness  the 
good  man's  astonishment.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly introduced  into  the  closet  of  the 
Counters,  who  had  all  her  jewels  spread 
out  before  him,  aud  was  much  amused  by 
the  admiration  he  evinced  to  each  parti- 
cular article.  In  the  mean  time  the  artless 
countryman,  emboldened  by  the  kinduess 
shewn  him  by  a  lady  of  quality,  asked  if 
such  and  such  things  were  very  dear,  aud 
what  profit  might  be  gained  ou  them  ? — 
They  are  all  very  dear,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess, M  aud  confer  no  profit,  yet  every  one 
sets  a  great  value  ou  them."— M  Then." 
replied  the  good  man,  "  I  had  rather  have 
the  stones  belongiug  to  my  mill ;  they  cost 


me,  it  b  true,  an  hundred  pistoles,  but  they 
bring  me  in  four  hundred  francs  every  year, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  one  stealing 
them  from  me." — Madame  de  Saconey  used 
to  say  she  never  wore  her  diamonds  with- 
out thinking  of  this  lesson,  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  prove  to  her  the  inutility  of  these 
ornaments. 

The  Count  de  Saconey  was  of  illustrious 
birth,  and  united  to  an  handsome  person 
the  most  valuable  and  amiable  qualities; 
he  was  formed  to  merit  the  affection  of  his 
wife,  as  well  as  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
moat  obliging  manners,  and  had  the  rare 
happiness  of  meeting  with  grateful  hearts 
capable  of  appreciating  the  benefits  be 
conferred. 


HISTORICAL  AND  SELECT  ANECDOTES. 


ANECDOTE  Or  DERNADOTTE. 

Among  the  wounded  prisoners  at  Cu- 
dalore,  in  the  memorable  war  with  Tip  poo 
Saib,  was  a  young  French  serjeant,  who  so 
particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  Colonel 
Wangenheim,  commandant  of  the  Hano- 
verian troops  in  the  English  service,  by  his 
interesting  appearance  and  manners,  that 
be  ordered  the  young  man  to  be  conveyed 
to  his  own  tent,  where  he  was  treated 
with  attention  and  kindness  until  his  re- 
covery and  release.  Many  years  after- 
wards, when  the  French  army,  under  Ber- 
nadotte,  entered  Hanover,  General  Wan- 
genheim, among  others,  attended  the  levee 
of  the  conqueror. — *'  You  have  served  a 
great  deal,"  said  Bernadotte  on  his  being 
presented,  u  and,  as  I  understand,  in  In- 
dia.-—- i  have  served  there."—"  At  Cu- 
ds lore  ?" — u  1  was  there."—**  Have  you 
any  recollection  of  a  wounded  serjeant 
whom  you  took  under  your  protection  in 
tlie  course  of  that  service  ?" — The  circum- 
stance was  not  immediately  present  to  the 
General's  mind;  but,  on  recollection,  he 
leaumcd : — M  1  do  remember  the  circum- 
stance, and  a  very  fine  young  man  he  was ; 
1  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  him  ever  since, 
but  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  of 
"—"  That  young  serjeant,"  said 
the  person  who  has  now 
;  who  is  happy 


in  this  public  opportunity  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  obligation,  and  will  omit  no  means 
within  bis  power  of  testifying  his  gratitude 
to  Genera]  Wangenheim." 

INTERESTING    ANECDOTE   Or   A  YOUNG 
CAVALRY  OrriCER  IN  INDIA. 

There  was  in  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  body 
guard  in  India,  a  young  cavalry  officer 
distinguished  for  military  address;  on  or- 
dinary service  always  foremost  to  the  verge 
of  prudence,  but  never  beyond  it ;  of  phy- 
sical strength,  seldom  equalled  j  on  foot,  a 
figure  for  a  sculptor;  when  mounted— 

—  "  He  grew  into  fail  sent, 

"  And  to  aoch  wondrous  doing  brought  his  hone 
'<  As  be  bad  bee 

«  W  ith  the  brare  b* 


In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
this  officer  had  smiled  at  the  recital  of  the 
Mysore  officers'  absurd  challenges;  but 
while  reconnoitring  on  the  flank  of  the 
column  of  march,  one  of  them  wa 
sonally  addressed  to  himself  by  a 
man,  who,  from  dress  and 
seemed  to  be  of  some  distinction.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  the  requisite  pre- 
cautions were  immediately  acceded  to. 
They  fought  j  and  he  slew  bis  antagonist. 
After  this  incident  the  challenges  were  fre- 
quently addressed,  not  as  formerly  to  the 
whole  army,  but  to  Dallas,  whose 
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speedily  known  to  them:  and 
whenever  his  duty  admitted,  and  his  fa- 
vourite horse  was  sufficiently  fresh,  the 
invitations  were  accepted,  until  the  Myso- 
reaos  became  weary  of  repetition.  With  a 
single  exception,  the  result  was  uuiform. 
On  that  one  occasion  the  combatants,  after 
several  rounds,  feeling  a  respect  for  each 
other,  made  a  significant  pause,  mutually 
saluted,  and  retired.  As  a  fashion  among 
the  aspiring  young  officers,  these  adven- 
tures were  not  calculated  for  general  adop- 
tion ;  it  was  found  that  in  single  combat 
the  address  of  a  native  horseman  is  seldom 
equalled  by  an  European. 

HIGH  CELEBRITY  OF  LOPE  DC  TBGA. 

Cardinal  Barbkribi  followed  this 
celebrated  character  with  veneration  as  he 
passed  through  the  streets  ;  the  King  would 
stop  and  gaze  at  such  a  prodigy;  the 
people  crowded  round  him  wherever  he 
appeared;  the  learned  and  the  studious 
thronged  to  Madrid  from  every  part  of 
Spain  to  see  this  phoenix  of  their  country, 
this  M  monster  of  literature  ;"  and  even 
Italians,  no  extravagant  admirers  of  poetry 
that  is  not  their  own,  made  pilgrimages 
from  their  country  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  conversing  with  Lope.  So  asso- 
ciated was  the  idea  of  excellence  with  his 
name,  that  it  grew  in  common  conversa- 
tion to  signify  any  thing  perfect  in  its  kind; 
and  a  Lope  diamond,  a  Lope  day,  or  a  Lope 
woman,  became  fashionable  and  familiar 
modes  of  expressing  their  good  qualities. 

ABBCDOTB  OF  TUB  LATE  DR.  WATSOB, 
BISHOP  OF  LANDAFF. 

Dr.  Watsob  being  at  the  King's  levee 
in  November,  1787,  he  was  standing  next 
a  Venetian  nobleman,  with  whom  the 
King  was  conversing  about  the  republic  of 
Venice,  when  his  Majesty  hastily  turning 
to  Dr.  Watson,  said,  ««  There  now,  you 
hear  what  lie  says  of  a  republic"  The 
Bishop  replied,  "  Sir,  I  look  upon  a  repub- 
lic to  be  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  govern- 
ment."— **  The  King  gave  Dr.  Watson,  us 
he  thought,  another  blow  about  a  republic, 
but  the  Bishop  answered,  that  he  could  not 
live  under  a  republic.  His  Majesty  still 
pursued  the  subject  till  the  worthy  prelate 
thought  himself  insulted,  and  said  with 
much  firmness,  «  Sir,  1  look  upon  the 


tyranny  of  any  one  man  to  be  an  intoler- 
able evil,  and  upon  the  tyranny  of  an  hun- 
dred to  be  aii  hundred  times  as  bad." 

AB  EC  DOTE  or  HAYBB. 

Ore  of  the  English  Princes  commission- 
ed Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  take  a  portrait 
of  Haydn.  Haydn  accordingly  went  to  the 
painter's  house,  sat  to  him,  but  soon  grew 
tired.  Sir  Joshua  did  not  like  to  paint  a 
man  of  such  known  genius  with  a  stupid 
countenance,  and  put  off  the  sitting  to  an- 
other day.  The  same  weariness  and  want 
of exnr  ession  occurring,  Sir  Joshua  waited 
on  his  Royal  Highness,  who,  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  circumstance,  contrived  a 
stratagem.  He  sent  to  the  painter's  house 
a  very  pretty  German  girl,  in  the  service  of 
the  Queen.  Haydn  took  his  seat  for  the 
third  time ;  and  as  soon  as  the  conversa- 
tion began  to  flag,  a  curtain  rose,  and  the 
fair  German  addressed  him  in  his  native 
language,  with  a  most  elegant  compliment. 
Haydn,  delighted,  overwhelmed  the  en- 
chantress with  questions ;  his  countenance 
recovered  its  animation,  and  Sir  Joshua 
rapidly  seized  its  traits. 

ABBCDOTB  OF  TBE  EMPEROR  JOSEPH  II. 
AMD  MOZART. 

Joseph  pretended  to  be  a  connoisseur  in 
all  the  fine  arts,  and  he  ventured  to  criti- 
cise Mozart's  charming  opera  of  L 'Enleve- 
ment du  Scroti,  saying  to  the  composer, — 
"  My  dear  Mozart,  this  is  too  fine  for  my 
ears,  there  are  too  many  notes." — u  I  beg 
your  Majesty's  pardon,"  replied  Mozart 
dryly,  "  there  are  just  as  many  as  are  ne- 
cessary." 

ANECDOTE  OF  VAUO.UELIB  DE  YVETAUX. 

Whew  this  courtier  first  lost  his  place 
about  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  he  had 
it  first  in  contemplation  to  retire  to  the 
Abbey  de  la  Trappe;  but  relinquishing 
that  idea,  he  retired  to  enjoy  an  epicurean 
life,  more  according  with  his  heart's  desire. 
Becoming  deranged  in  his  mind,  as  he  had 
heretofore  been  in  his  morals,  his  insanity 
took  a  pastoral  turn ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
strong  fancy, he  converted  his  garden  in  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Germain  into  one  of  the  val- 
lies  of  Arcadia;  dressed  himself  like  a 
shepherd  of  romance,  and  with  a  straw  hat 
lined  with  rose-coloured  satin,  a  scrip  by 
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his  tide,  and  a  crook  in  his  hand,  he  drove 
his  imaginary  flocks  up  and  down  the  re- 
gular allcet  of  the  garden,  protecting  them 
from  the  wolf;  while  his  mistress,  Made- 
moiselle Dupuis,  who  had  been  a  street 
musician,  paraded  by  his  side  in  the  same 
costume,  sod  played  the  harp  to  the  pasto- 
ral verses  which  he  sang. 

AM  EC  DOTES  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

History,  in  recording  the  great  and 
shining  qualities  of  the  Czar  Peter  I.  baa 
not  concealed  his  imperfections,  nor  those 
peculiar  faults  which  he  committed,  either 
-when  wine  had  drowned  bis  reason,  or 
ie  was  guilty  of  in  his  cooler  mo- 


Once,  in  a  dispute  with  Catharine,  his 
wife,  he  broke  a  beautiful  Veuke  glass,  and 
cruelly  glancing  on  the  former  obscure  con- 
dition of  the  Czarina,  he  said,  «« You  see, 
how,  with  one  stroke  of  my  hand,  I  can 
reduce  this  glass  to  the  dust  it  came  from*" 
— u  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Catharine,  turning  on 
him  her  eyes  bathed  with  tears,  "  you  can 
destroy  the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  your 
palace  ;  you  have  done  it,  do  you  find  your 
palace  more  splendid  ?"  This  remark  ap- 
peased the  anger  of  Peter,  which  had 
been  kindled  at  Catharines  energetic  plead- 
ing in  behalf  of  her  lady-in-waiting,  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  receive  the  punish- 
ment of  the  knout.  The  Czar  let  her  off 
with  six  lashes,  which  he  thought  was 
a  great  proof  of  his  clemency. 

A  Boyard,  with  whom  he  was  once  cross- 
ing a  river,  in  a  boat,  ventured  to  con- 
tradict him  in  conversation.  The  Czar 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  was  about  to 
throw  him  overboard :  "  You  may  drown 
me,"  said  the  Boyard,  "  but  it  will  not 
embellish  your  history."  The  Czar  was 
struck  with  the  truth  of  this  remark,  shook 
hands  with  the  Boyard,  and  ever  after  gave 
him  marks  of  friendship  and  esteem.  Often 


ashamed,  himself,  of  his  excesses,  he  fre- 
quently said  to  his  favourite,  Lefort,  **  I 
have  improved  and  reformed  my  nation, 
would  to  heaven  I  could  reform  myself* 

CURIOUS  INCIDENT  RELATIVE  TO  A 
YOUNO  AFRICAN* 

About  1788,  a  young  Prince,  son  of  the 
King  of  Buuda,  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
prosecute  trade  on  the  Gambia,  with  strict 
injunctions  not  to  cross  the  river:  this,  how- 
ever, he  imprudently  did ;  and  while  b« 
was  reposing,  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
in  the  open  air,  he  was  seized  by  some 
Mandingoes,  and  sold  to  a  slave-trader  of 
the  name  of  Pyrke,  who  was  just  on  the 
point  of  sailing.  Advice  was  sent  to  the 
father,  but  the  ransom  came  too  late;  the 
ship  had  sailed ;  and  Job,  as  the  young 
Prince  was  called,  became  an  agricultural 
slave  in  Maryland,  in  North  America*— 
Ridicule  of  his  adherence  to  the  rites  of  his 
religion,  for  be  was  a  strict  Mi 


to  run  away :  but  he  was  arrested  in  the 
bay  of  Delaware:  fortunately  he  found  aa 
accidental  interpreter  in  another  slave,  and, 
his  case  becoming  known,  he  was  sent  to 
London  j  in  which  metropolis  he  was  re- 
ceived like  most  curiosities  of  the  day ;  pre- 
sented to  the  royal  family,  introduced  to 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  instructed  in  the 
English  language,  and  some  of  the  minor 
arts.  On  his  arrival  on  the  coast  nearest 
his  native  country,  in  1784,  he  waited  four 
months  at  Fort  James  for  the  return  of  a 
courier,  whom  he  had  dispatched  to  his 
father ;  and  when  the  messenger  did  come 
back,  be  brought  the  «ad  and  heart-rending 
news,  that  the  King,  Job's  father,  had  died 
from  excess  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  son  ; 
who  returned  to  his  native  country,  but 
what  was  his  destiny  afterwards  has  never 
yet  transpired. 


TWICE  IN  LOVE— FROM  THE  FRENCH, 

(Concluded  /torn  Pag*  105.) 

It  seems  as  if  nature,  creating,  one  .  us,  and  that  she  has  taken  care  to  dispense 
the  other,  those  pleasures  which  she  with  our  acknowledgments,  by  accom- 
has  scattered  through  the  path  of  life,  re-  panying  all  her  favours  with  a  greater 
pented  of  the  present  she  chose  to  make  II  ihare  of  evil  than  the  pleasure  which  pre* 
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ceded  it  The  inconstancy  of  Nanine,  for 
which  her  infidelities  ought  to  hare  pre- 
pared me,  rent  my  heart,  filled  my  mind 
with  tumult,  and  made  a  revolution  in  my 
whole  existence,  like  to  those  violent  dis- 
eases which,  when  once  over,  seem  to  give 
us  a  new  constitution. 

Betrayed  by  a  public  dancer,  I  fdt  for 
the  whole  sex  a  sentiment  which  I  disguised 
under  the  name  of  contempt,  and  I  adopt- 
ed an  opinion,  with  regard  to  women,  like 
that  entertained  by  the  people  amongst 
whom  I  resided.  I  only  chose  to  look 
upon  them  as  beings  too  tender  to  conserve 
for  them  any  lasting  impression;  and 
amongst  whom  there  was  no  other  choice 
to  be  made,  than  from  old  to  young,  ugly 
to  pretty,  or  brown  to  fair. 

During  the  term  of  twenty  years,  which 
passed  away  since  Nanine  abandoned  me, 
till  my  arrival  in  the  wilds  of  Guyanne, 
love  did  not  once  assail  my  heart;  for  I 
call  not  the  changes  of  fancy,  or  capricious 
connections,  by  that  name,  where  the  senses 
are  taken  by  surprise,  and  which  leave  no 
trace  behind,  not  even  in  the  memory.  I 
was  arrived  at  that  period  of  life,  when  the 
maturity  of  age  serves  to  throw  a  light  on 
the  illusions  of  youth.  Undeceived  in  my 
ideas  of  friendship,  by  which  I  was  at  first 
betrayed,  in  glory,  which  often  appertains 
to  good  luck  alone;  in  fortune,  whose 
favourites  had  disgusted  me,  I  thought 
myself  safe  from  the  attacks  of  love,  which 
appeared  to  my  miud  only  as  the  fore- 
runner of  all  those  misfortunes  of  which  it 
was  the  actual  cause. 

1  had  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Zangais  (to  which  the  most  un- 
accountable lot  had  conducted  me)  but  for 
a  few  days,  when  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
tribe  came  and  presented  to  me  the  young 
Amioia,  whom  he  had  destined  to  be  my 
wife.  Amioia  was  just  in  her  thirteenth 
year,  and  was  the  offspring  of  a  Zangais 
father,  and  a  Metisieu  mother*  Her  fea- 
tures, without  having  that  perfect  regular- 
ity which  constitutes  the  Cries  of  beauty 
amongst  Europeans,  had  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  gracefulness  and  feminine  sweet- 
ness— which  charm  may  be  easier  felt  than 
described.  In  a  climate  where  females  ar- 
rive very  early  at  maturity,  the  age  of  this 
beautiful  Zangaide  had  just  arrived  at  that 
interesting  period,  when  every  outward  at- 
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traction  is  in  its  early  prime.  Her  shape 
was  easy  and  elegant ;  her  large  black  eyes 
were  softened  with  an  expression  of  inno- 
cent voluptuousness ;  her  look  was  a  tender 
caress ;  and  whenever  she  spoke,  she  im- 
parted pleasure. 

Chance,  in  uniting  us,  justified  every 
incredibility ;  and  let  me,  at  forty  years  of 
age,  into  the  true  secret  of  my  heart :  a 
savage  child  taught  me  what  it  was  to  love, 
and  I  blush  at  the  sentiment  to  which  I 
formerly  gave  the  name.  This  marriage, 
contracted  in  the  midst  of  the  wilds  of 
Guyanne,  between  two  beings  so  little 
formed  to  meet  in  this  world,  became  the 
source  of  pure  and  equal  happiness— with- 
out sorrow,  without  differences ;  the  tran- 
quil duration  of  which  certainly  belongs  to 
another  state. 

1  cannot  express,  because  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, myself,  by  what  gradation  of  feeling 
and  sensations  I  arrived  from  the  sweet 
and  tender  sentiment,  which  had  some- 
thing in  it  paternal,  to  that  passionate  love, 
of  which  I  had  yet  only  experienced  the 
torments,  to  approach  to  the  felicity  of 
angels,  the  possession  of  which  excludes 
not  hope,  and  the  repose  of  which  is  but  a 
sweet  delirium. 

When  I  try  to  give  an  account  of  the 
happiness  I  enjoyed,  I  find  that  it  was 
composed  of  those  principles,  diametrienllv 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  man  of 
civilized  life  seeks  to  form  his  enjoyment* 
Constancy,  tranquillity  of  mind,  au  uni- 
form life,  nature,  and  liberty,  were  the 
sources  of  my  welUbeiog  ;  and  which,  per 
haps,  it  was  given  to  me  alone  to  know 
how  to  appreciate  in  their  utmost  extent. 

The  sweetest  of  all  experience  that  I 
have  reaped,  has  convinced  me,  that  women, 
arrive  much  sooner  from  a  savage  state  to 
that  of  civilisation  than  men  $  my  young 
partner,  whose  education  most  agreeably 
employed  my  leisure  hours,  learned  all  t 
wished  to  teach  her;  and  while  she  applied 
herself,  she  seemed  to  recollect  what  she 
was  ;  even  in  her  artless  nudity,  a  certain 
charm  of  modesty  accompanied  her,  and 
she  seemed  to  have  an  idea  of  that  which 
dress,  and  the  usages  of  society,  might  yet 
afford. 

As  Montesquieu  justly  observes,  u  in 
those  scorching  climates,  love  is  sought 
only  for  itself.   It  is  what  constitutes  our 
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happiness  j  it  is  our  life.**  I  am  certain  it 
would  be  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give 
either  a  Parisian,  or  an  inhabitant  of  Lon- 
don, any  idea  of  the  delightful  state  1  am 
about  to  poo rt ray. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  day  I  took  my  bow 
and  arrows,  and  I  went  out  in  search  of 
sport.  Amioia  often  accompanied  me,  and 
served  as  my  guide.  When  arrived  at  the 
spot  which  1  wished  to  range  over,  1  left 
her  by  the  side  of  a  cataract,  or  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  where  she  awaited 
my  return,  as  she  would  sit  weaving  toge- 
ther, with  exquisite  skill,  the  plumage  of  a 
thousand  different  birds  from  which  she 
fabricated  our  garments. 

One  hour  was  sufficient  to  obtain  pro- 
visions enough  for  a  day.  I  hastened  to 
my  lovely  companion,  and  thus  easy  as  to 
the  necessaries  of  life,  we  thought  only  of 
its  pleasures. 

Wandering,  then,  without  any  end,  or 
any  object,  in  those  climates,  where  nature, 
from  her  superabundance,  has  lavished 
wonders  with  a  prodigal  hand,  with  what 
delightful  intoxication  have  we  admired 
her  beauties,  to  which  our  love  lent  new 
charms  1  With  what  ardour  have  I  follow- 
ed my  active  companion,  leaping  over  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  whereon  all  nature 
seemed  to  have  collected  at  her  pleasure 
all  that  charms  the  eye  or  delights  the 
heart !  With  what  looks  of  love  have  1 
followed  all  the  movements  of  her  beautiful 
form  <— 

«  Adorned  with  grace,  and  clad  io  innocence!" 

Seated  beside  her,  I  have  exclaimed, 
with  transport,  like  unto  our  first  parent, 
whose  felicity*  in  Paradise,  I  seemed  to 
enjoy,  **  The  source  of  our  happiness  is 
placed  within  ourselves:  even  our  wants 
are  pleasures  ;  they  are  attached  to  our 
senses,  and  thou  art  my  part,  J,  MiW* 
This  child  of  the  forest  had  never  read 
Milton,  but  nature  and  love  have  only  one 
language :  "  I  have  admired,"  said  she,  with 
a  sigh*  **  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  and  the 
serenity  of  day,  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
their  beautiful  colours,  and  1  have  scented 
the  perfume  of  the  orange  flower  and  of 
the  rosej  but  thy  presence  is,  to  me,  ten 

delightful,  and  the 


♦  Paradise  Lost. 
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sentiment  I  feel  for  thee  comprises  all 
others."  Such  were  the  tender  expressions 
which  issued  from  her  lips,  as  I  drew  in 
her  balmy  breath,  fragrant  as  the  zephyrs 
of  the  early  spring.  Constancy  was  not 
the  price  of  an  attachment  so  pure,  it 
might  rather  be  said  to  be  the  food  it  fed  on. 

Amioia  became  a  mother :  it  was  then  I 
learned  the  full  force  of  tenderness  in  a 
female's  heart,  and  the  distance  that  nature 
has  placed,  in  this  point,  between  the  affec- 
tions of  the  two  sexes.  Amioia  seated  by 
the  cradle  of  her  infant!  Never  had  so 
delightful  a  picture  presented  itself  to  my 
eyes:  what  care!  what  a  total  forgetful- 
ness  of  herself!  what  touching  idolatry  I 
She  lost,  at  the  end  of  a  few  mouths,  this 
first  fruit  of  our  loves,  and  her  tender  su- 
perstition saved  her  from  the  excess  of  her 
grief.  She  was  persuaded  that  her  child 
would  revive  in  a  flower,  if  it  was  bedew- 
ed with  the  milk  of  its  mother;  and  1  was 
careful  not  to  weaken,  by  the  least  appear- 
ance of  doubt,  a  religious  belief,  whereon 
her  mind  rested  with  that  strength,  which 
was  necessary  to  her  existence.  I  had 
raised,  with  my  own  hands,  a  little  mound 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  which  I  had 
covered  with  branches  j  in  the  midst  of 
which,  on  the  grave  where  her  son  laid 
buried,  Amioia  had  planted  a  young  cor- 
rosol.  Every  evening,  at  the  cry  of  the 
golden-winged  perroquet,t  she  returned 
to  visit  the  last  abode  of  her  child,  aud, 
leaning  over  the  plant,  she  bedewed  the 
single  flower  with  her  milk,  mingled  with 
her  tears ;  while  the  pale  primrose-colour 
of  the  blossom,  seemed  the  emblem  of  de- 
caying nature. 

Four  years  had  glided  away  in  this  sweet 
and  delightful  uuion,  wheo,  one  day  as  I 
came  iu  from  fishing  (having  been  out 
with  only  Zameo,  and  leaving  him  the 
charge  of  bringing  the  boat  to  shore,  that 
I  might  the  sooner  arrive  at  the  habitation 
where  Amioia  awaited  me),  I  took  my  path 
across  a  long  dried-up  savannah,  the  road 
through  whif  '^  f  was  iguorantof:  I  walked 
for  some  time,  till  1  stopped  at  a  height, 
where  I  tried  to  take  my  course  eastward, 
by  the  sun,  which  was  sinking  behind  the 


rmi.w     •  ■ 


\  A  species  of  perroqurt  in  Guyana*,  wbosn 
cries  are  alwnjs  heard  at  the  going  down  of  the 
•an. 
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horizon.  Excessively  thirsty,  I  gathered, 
without  paying  much  attention  to  what  I 
was  about,  a  greeu  fruit,  from  a  tree  I  found 
in  my  road,  which  had  an  acid  taste ;  but 
scarce  had  I  swallowed  a  few  grains  of  it, 
than  1  was  seized  with  violent  pains,  fol- 
lowed by  a  numbness,  under  which  I  suuk, 
without  absolutely  becoming  insensible  :  1 
had  been  a  full  hour  in  this  state,  when  I 
perceived  Amioia  and  Zameo  seeking  me 
In  the  savannah,  in  which  they  supposed  I 
had  lost  my  way  :  as  I  could  not  possibly  j 
rise,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  making 
myself  to  be  heard ;  Amioia  knew  my  voice, 
and  ran  forward  first}  when  she  saw  roe, 
she  shuddered,  and  began  to  interrogate 
me  with  much  inquietude:  I  had  only 
strength  to  point  out  to  her  the  fatal  tree: 
she  shrieked  with  terror,  rushed  forward, 
and  seizing  a  cluster  of  the  poisoned  fruit, 
instantly  devoured  it.  This  desperate  action, 
to  which  I  could  only  oppose  but  vain  and  j 
feeble  efforts,  was  perceived  by  Zameo  :  he 
understood  my  gestures,  rendered  himself 
master  of  Amioia,  and,  with  desperate 
hand,  tore  from  her  teeth  the  remaius  of 
that  venom,  which  had  already  began  to 
circulate  through  her  veins.  Zameo,  who 
knew  all  the  properties  of  this  fatal  tree, 
knew  also  that  it  bore  an  antidote  to  its 
own  poison :  he  stripped  off  a  portion  of 
the  bark,  which  he  bruised  between  two 
stones;  he  then  dilated  the  powder  with 
some  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut,  with  which 
he  had  filled  his  calabash,  and  made  us 
drink  it.   The  efficacy  of  this  remedy  was 


such,  that,  after  a  few  hours  rest,  we  were 
able  to  gain  our  hut. 

I  was  quite  well  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days  ;  but  Amioia  struggled  several  months 
against  the  strength  of  the  poison,  of  which 
she  had  taken  so  potent  a  dose.  I  canuot 
say  that  this  proof  of  her  affection  rendered 
her  dearer  to  me ;  for  my  love  was  such  it 
could  not  be  iut  reased,  and  had  taken  too 
full  possession  of  my  heart.  Her  declining 
health,  entirely  impaired  by  a  long  sickness, 
retarded  for  some  years  an  event  which  we 
hoped  might  have  produced  a  change  i«i 
her  favour ;  but  it  gave  the  death-blow  to 
my  happiness.  Amioia  lost  her  life  in  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  daughter,  whom  we  named 
Amizilie;  and  1  might  say  with  Young, 
»«  Thy  cradle  purchased  with  thy  mothers  bier." 

After  twenty  years  are  elapsed  I  cannot 
suffer  my  thoughts  to  dwell  on  that  fatal 
moment,  after  which  I  might  be  »aid  to 
die  daily.  The  companion  of  my  exile  ex- 
pired as  she  embraced  her  husband  and  her 
child,  and  smiled  as  she  sunk  into  the  icy 
arms  of  dentil. 

I  promised  to  live  for  Amizilic's  sake 
her  lovely  features  brought  all  her  mother 
to  my  mind  ;  and  her  childhood  shed  de- 
light on  the  commencement  of  my  old  age. 
I  cannot  now  describe  my  sufferings  at  the 
last  sad  sorrow  that  has  befallen  me ;  and 
which  is  irreparable  :  oue  only  consolation 
enables  me  to  support  it;  because  I  am  ar- 
rived at  an  age,  when  the  prospect  of  death 
is  unattended  with  regret. 

The  Hermit  de  i.a  Guyasxe. 


A  CONCISE  ABRIDGMENT  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

IX  A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  FROM  A  LADY  TO  HER  DAUGHTER. 


LETTER  XII. 

My  dear  Daughter,— Amongst  all 
the  discoveries  of  maukind,  and  which  is 
daily  receiving  improvement,  none  is  more 
useful  than  agriculture:  by  this  art  of  ge- 
neral utility,  the  earth  becomes  fertile,  and 
produces  abundantly  all  that  is  requisite  to 
our  existence,  and  to  the  sustenance  of. 
those  domestic  animals,  without  whose  use- 
ful aid  we  should  find  all  human  skill  but 
of  little  avail.  In  most  countries  Uie  great- 
est support  to  agriculture  is  | 


THE  OX. 

It  belongs  to  this  robust  and  hardy  ani- 
mal to  perform  the  chief  part  of  that  labour 
which  belongs  to  the  tiller  of  land ;  with- 
out his  help,  many  of  our  fields  would  re- 
main dry  and  sterile.  He  seems  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  service  of  the  plough.  The 
enormous  mass  of  his  body,  his  strength, 
his  patience,  and  tranquillity ;  even  the 
slowness  of  bis  movements — all  conspire  to 
render  him  of  infinite  service  in  the  culture 
of  our  fields.  The  female  of  the  bull,  less 
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endowed  with  strength,  is  less  employed  in 
Tustic  labour  than  the  ox :  but  nature  has 
rendered  tbe  cow  a  source  of  benefits  to 
mankind,  but  in  a  far  different  way,  in  giv- 


ing to  her,  as  to  almost 


an 


four- 


>ted  fe- 


male*, a  quantity  of  milk,  of  a  rich,  sub- 
stantial, and  nutritive  quality.  This  milk, 
in  tht  cow,  is  renewed  almost  every  minute, 
and  affords  to  the  world  in  general,  but 
more  particularly  to  children,  a  most  salu- 
tary aliment.  From  this  milk  we  also  make 
butter,  which  seasons  for  us  every  repast ; 


out  what  the  real  chamois  leather  was  fa- 
bricated from>  This  reminds  me  that  1 
ought  to  inform  you  of  the  nature  of  the 
animal  from  whence  this  soft  and  excellent 
leather  is  made. 

It  is  a  wild  and  agile  creature;  prudent, 
but  very  timid.  It  is  to  be  found  on  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  also  among  the 
mountains  of  Dauphine,  in  France.  Tbe 
chamois  are  generally  seen  together  in 
flocks,  of  about  fifty  in  number,  wandering 
in  search  of  food.    While  they  are  feeding, 


and  cheese,  the  constant  finishing  of  every  ijone  of  them  always  separate*  itself  from 
dinner,  and  which  frequently  composes  the  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  keeps  watch  over 
supper  of  those  whose  circumstances  oblige  \  the  safety  of  the  others.  If  be  perceives  or 
them  to  be  frugal.  Milk,  butter,  and  |  hears  any  thing  moving,  he  utters  a  kind 
cheese,  are  always  objects  of  considerable  Ij  of  shriek,  and  this  serves  as  a  signal  for  his 
traffic;  and  often  an  indigent  family  live  ;  comrades  to  make  good  their  retreat.  This 


entirely  on  the  aliment  produced  by  their 


These  animals,  who  render  us  such  in- 
finite service  during  their  life,  are  of  essen- 
tial use  to  us  after  their  death.  Their 
nourishing  and  wholesome  flesh  is  served 
up  at  tbe  first  tables ;  their  skin,  after  going 
through  a  certain  process,  becomes  a  solid 
leather,  of  which  our  shoe-soles,  and  many 
other  useful  articles,  are  fabricated.  Their 
fat  is  used  in  making  tallow  ;  their  horns 
furnish  matter  which,   in  the  primitive 
ages,  were  used  iu  the  place  of  glass  win- 
dow panes  ;  boxes,  combs.  &c.  are  also 
manufactured  from  them  ;  their  bones  are 
used  in  the  making  of  buttons ;  their  sinews, 
gristles,  the  pariugs  of  their  skin,  and  the 
feet  of  oxen,  are  used  for  making  a  strong 
kind  of  glue.    In  a  word,  every  part  of 
(be  ox  and  cow  have  various  properties, 
which  human  industry  well  knows  bow  to 
turn  to  the  profit  of  man. 

THE  CHAMOIS. 

I  was  surprised,  when  I  sent  you  a  pair 
of  black  chamois  gloves,  on  a  recent  me- 
lancholy occasion,  to  find  that  while,  with 
a  kind  of  school-girl's  wonder,  you  admired 
the  peculiar  sort  of  leather  of  which  they 
were  fabricated,  you  said  also,  that  you 
tbould  like  much  to  know  from  what  ani- 
mal it  was  taken.  Various  circumstances 
caused  me  to  forget  what  1  meant,  at  the 
moment,  to  have  explained  to  you  as  soon  as 
possible.  Your  uncle,  looking  over  the 
above  description  I  have  given  you  of  the 
row,  &c  asked  me,  if  you  had  yet  found 


cry  of  alarm  is  a  kind  of  whistle,  but  so 
violent  that  the  rocks  and  forests  resound 
with  it  from  all  parts;  at  first  it  is  very 
sharp,  but  dies  away  towards  the  conclu- 
sion. The  vigilant  ceotinel  reposes  only 
for  a  moment,  he  then  looks  round  on 
every  side,  begins  to  whistle,  strikes  the 
ground  with  his  foot,  then  mounts  on  the 
most  elevated  craigs,  looks  round  again, 
leaps  over  the  eminences,  and  if  he  sees  an 
enemy,  betakes  himself  to  flight. 

The  hunting  of  this  animal  is  attended 
with  great  peril ;  he  must  be  pursued  over 
the  most  craggy  precipices,  which  he 
bounds  over  with  the  most  incredible  swift- 
ness.  It  is  astonishing  that  this  creature 
can  throw  itself  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
across  those  enormous  masses  which  are 
to  be  found  among  precipices  inaccessible 
to  man,  and  which  overhang  abysses  of  the 
most  immense  profundity.    The  hunter 
will  oftentimes  fall  into  these  gulpha,  or 
become  entangled  in  his  pursuit  amongst 
narrow  straits  from  whence  be  cantiot 
effect  an  escape;  the  chamois  impedes  his 
passage,  leaps  upon  him,  and  causes  him  to 
roll  from  the  top  of  tbe  rock  to  tbe  bot- 
tom.   Yet  the  covetousuess  of  man-that 
iusatiable  thirst  after  gain,  cause  him  to 
brave  all  these  perils.    Tbe  inhabitants  of 
these  mountains  are  spurred  on  by  the 
desire  of  securing  the  skin  of  this  ani- 
mal, which  is  a  most  lucrative  branch 
of  commerce.   When  this  skin  is  skilfully 
prepared,  it  is  soft  and  supple ;  no  gloves 
are  so  warm  as  those  made  from  this 
leather :  and  when  made  into  those  kind 
X9 
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of  gloves  which  bear  the  name  of  washed 
leather,  they  possess  the  rare  advantage  of 
being  scoured  with  soap,  without  losiug 
their  excellent  quality. 

The  gall  of  the  chamois  is  said  to  have 
a  fine  medicinal  quality ;  the  horns  are 
made  use  of  for  handles  and  ornaments  of 
canes. 

t  think  my  next  letter  will  complete  the 
history  of  quadrupeds;  and  before  1  offer 
to  your  notice  the  wonderful  economy  and 


order  of  the  feathered  race,  with  the  asto- 
nishing powers  and  instinct  bestowed  on 
various  insects  aud  on  the  finny  tribe,  1 
shall  just  write  a  short  account  of  those 
animals  that  are  amphibious :  all  equally 
present  "  a  chain  of  miracles,"  a  beauteous 
variety  which  mark  aud  prove  that— 
**  The  hand  that  made  them  is  divine'." — 
Adieu.   Your  affectionate  mother, 

Anna. 


THE  GLEANER'S  PORTE-FOLIO ; 

CONSISTING  Or  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  FROM  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS,  PUBLIC 

JOURNALS,  &C.  &C. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  KING  OF  CONGOU. 

The  King  was  stationed  on  a  wooden 
scaffold  of  timber,  so  elevated  that  he  could 
be  seen  by  the  whole  assembly.  He  sat  in 
a  chair  of  ivory,  ornamented  with  some 
pieces  of  well  carved  wood.  His  dress 
consisted  of  skins  of  beasts,  which  are 
praised  as  glossy,  and  blacker  than  his  own 
skin;  the  lower  part  of  his  body  was 
covered  with  a  damask  robe,  presented  to 
him  by  Diego  Cam ;  on  his  left  arm  he 
wore  a  bracelet  of  brass,  and  on  his  shoul- 
der a  horse's  tail,  accounted  here  a  peculiar 
ensign  of  royalty.  His  head  was  covered 
a  bonnet  of  very  fins  cloth,  made 
the  palm  tree,  with  works  in  alto  and 
ba.ua  relievo,  resembling  the  texture  of  our 
velvet  satin.  Ruy  de  Sousa  then  did 
courtesy  after  the  European  manner,  which 
the  King  returned  in  his  own,  by  placing 
his  hand  on  the  ground,  and  making  a 
semblance  of  taking  up  dust,  then  pressing 
it  to  the  breast  of  the  Ambassador  and 
afterwards  to  his  own. — Murray's  Recent 
Discoveries  in  A  frica. 

LAMENTABLE  DESTRUCTION  OP  COLONEL 
BAILLIE'S  CORPS  IN  THE  WAR  WITH 
HTDER  ALL 

Colonel  Baillii,  after  ordering  his  fire 
to  cease,  went  forwards  to  ask  for  quarter, 
by  waving  his  handkerchief?  and  sup' 
posing  acquiescence  to  be  signified,  he 
ordered  his  Europeans,  who  to  the  last 
moment  preserved  an  undaunted  aspect 
and  compact  order,  to  lay  dowu  their  arms. 
The  enemy,  although  they  at  first  paused, 
and  received  him  as  «  prisoner,  after  being 


slightly  wounded,  perceiving  the  same  un- 
authorised straggling  fire  to  continue, 
rushed  forwards  to  an  unresisted  slaughter. 
Of  eighty-six  officers  thirty-six  were  killed 
or  died  of  their  wounds,  thirty-four  were 
wounded  and  taken,  and  sixteen  were 
taken  not  wounded;  the  carnage  among 
the  soldiers  being  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Hyder's  young  soldiers,  in  parti - 
j  cular,  amused  themselves  with  brandishing 
[  their  swords,  and  exhibiting  their  skill  on 
men  already  most  inhumanly  mangled  j  on 
the  sick  and  wouuded  in  the  doolies,  and 
eveu  on  women  and  children ;  aud  the 
lower  order  of  horsemen  plundered  their 
victims  of  the  last  remnant  of  their  cloth- 
ing. None  escaped  this  brutal  treatment 
excepting  the  few  who  were  saved  by  the 
humane  interposition  of  the  French  officers, 
and  in  particular  Monsieur  Pimorin,  of  the 
regular  French  line,  who  had  joined  with 
a  small  detachment  from  MAhe,  a  short 
time  previous  to  its  capture  iu  1779,  and 
Monsieur  Lally.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  whole  corps,  with  all  its 
equipments  of  every  description,  was  irre- 
trievably and  totally  lost. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  a  son  of  Colo- 
nel Lang,  who  commanded  Vellore,  a  child 
rather  thau  a  youth,  born  in  India,  who 
was  serving  as  a  volunteer.  Hyder  sent 
for  the  boy,  and  ordered  him  instantly  to 
write  a  letter  to  bis  father,  offering  him  a 
splendid  establishment  on  the  coudition  of 
surrendering  the  place,  and  announcing 
that  his  own  death  would  be  the  result  of 
refusal.  The  boy,  at  first,  received  the 
proposition  with  a  cool  rejection  j  but  on 
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threats,  be  burst 
into  tears,  and  add  reding  Hyder  in  his  own 
language,  "  If  you  consider  me,"  said  be, 
*«  base  enough  to 'write  such  a  letter,  on 
w  hat  ground  can  you  think  so  meanly  of 
my  father  f  It  is  in  your  power  to  present 
me  before  the  ramparts  of  Vellore,  and  cut 
me  into  a  thousand  pieces  in  my  father's 
presence ;  but  it  is  out  of  your  power  to 
make  bim  a  traitor." 

The  threats  were,  however,  renewed  by 
the  attendants  in  a  separate  tent,  but  being 
found  ineffectual,  the  child  was  remanded 
to  the  quarters  of  the  other  prisoners. — 
WWCs  Sketches  of  the  South  oflndi*. 

EVILS    KSOWI   TO  A  RISK  PROM  A  LONG 
PEACC. 

The  continued  peace,  which  produced 
a  rage  for  dress,  equipage,  and  magnifi- 
cence, appeared  in  all  forms  of  riot  and 
excess  -,  corruption  bred  corruption.  The 
industry  of  the  nation  was  not  the  com- 
merce of  the  many,  but  the  arts  of  money 
traders  confined  to  the  suckers  of  the  state; 
and  the  unemployed  and  dissipated,  who 
were  every  day  increasing  the  population 
in  the  capital,  were  a  daring  petulant  race, 
described  by  a  contemporary  as  persons 
of  great  expence,  who,  having  run  them- 
selves into  debt,  were  constrained  to  run 
into  faction,  and  defend  themselves  from 
the  danger  of  the  law.  These  appear  to 
have  enlisted  under  some  shew  of  privilege 
among  the  nobility,  and  the  metropolis  was 
often  shaken  by  parties,  calling  themselves 
roaring  boys,  bravadoes,  roysters,  and  bo- 
na ventures.  Such  were  some  of  the  tur- 
bulent children  of  peace,  whose  fiery  spirits, 
could  they  have  found  their  proper  veut, 
had  been  soldiers  of  fortune,  as  they  were 
younger  brothers,  distressed  often  by  their 
own  relatives,  and  wards  ruined  by  their 
own  guardians.  All  these  were  clamorous 
for  bold  piracies  on  the  Spaniards :  a  vi- 
sionary island,  and  a  secret  mine,  would 
often  disturb  the  dreams  of  these  unem- 
ployed youths  in  the  pacific  reign  of  James 
the  First ;  such  felt— 


-**  In  this  plenty 


a  And  fat  of  peace,  our  >ouiig  open  ne'er  were, ' 
train'd 

"  To  martial  discipline,  and  onr  ships  unrigg'd, 
**  Rot  ia  the  harbour."— Massiwosr. 


vesreuces  in  fiery  spirits  pent  up  together, 
and  the  loiterers  in  the  environs  of  a  court 
surfeiting  with  peace,  were  quick  at  quarrel. 
Jt  is  remarkable  that  in  the  pacific  reign  of 
James  I.  never  was  so  much  blood  shed  in 
brawls,  nor  duels  so  tremendously  bar- 
barous.  Hume  observed  this  circumstance, 
and  attributes  it  to  "  the  turn  that  the  ro- 
mantic chivalry  for  which  the  nation  was 
formerly  so  renowned,  had  lately  taken." 
An  inference  probably  drawn  from  the  ex* 
traorduiary  duel  between  Sir  Edward  Sack- 
ville,  atterwards  Lord  Dorset,  and  Lord 
Bruce.  These  two  gallant  youths  had  lived 
us  brothers,  yet  could  now  resolve  not  to 
part  without  destroying  each  other;  the 
narrative,  so  wonderfully  composed  by 
Sackville,*  still  makes  us  shudder  at  each 
blow  received  and  given.     Books  were 
published  to  instruct  them  by  a  system  of 
quarrelling,  "  to  teach  young  gentlemen 
when  they  are  before-hand,  and  when  be- 
hind-hand.'1  Thus  they  incensed  and  in- 
cited those  youths  of  hope  and  promise, 
whom  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  charge  on  duel- 
ling, calls,  in  the  language  of  the  poet. 
Aurora  fiUi,  sous  of  the  morning — who 
often  were  drowned  in  their  own  blood ! 
But,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  when  we  dis- 
cover the  personal  malignity  of  these  hasty 
t|uarrel9,  the  coarsened  of  their  manners, 
and  the  choice  of  weapons  and  places,  ia 
the  mode  of  butchering  each  other,  we  must 
con  teas  that  they  rarely  partake  of  the 
spirit  of  chivalry.   Qne  gentleman  biting 
the  ear  of  a  Templar,  or  switching  a  pol- 
troon Lord;  another  sending  a  challenge 
to  fight  in  u  saw  pit,  or  to  strip  to  their 
shirts  to  mangle  each  other,  were  sanguin- 
ary duels,  which  could  only  have  ferment- 
ed in  the  disorders  of  the  times,  amidst 
that  wanton,  pampered  indolence,  which 
made  them  so  petulant  and  pugnacious. 
His  Majesty  published  a  voluminous  edict 
exhibiting  many  proofs  that  it  was  the  la- 
bour of  his  own  hand,  and  some  magnificent 
periods,  whose  structure  discovers  they 
were  formed  to  his  own  ear ;  for  the  same 
dignity,  the  same  eloquence,  the  same  feli- 
city of  illustration,  embellish   the  state 
papers.    Even  against  this  evil  James,  who 


*  Vtdt  The  Guardian. 
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rarely  consented  to  shed  blood,  condemned 
an  irascible  lord  to  suffer  the  ignominy  of 
the  cord. 

But  while  extortion  and  monopoly  pre- ', 
vailed  among  monied  men,  and  hollow  j 
magnificence  among  the  gentry,  bribery 
had  tainted  eveu  the  lords.  All  were 
hurrying  on  in  a  stream  of  venality,  dissipa- 
tion, and  want;  and  the  nation,  amidst  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  in  a  long  reign 
of  peace,  was  nourishing  ip  its  breast  the 
secret  seeds  of  discontent  and  turbuleuce. 

Of  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  age,  not  one 
was  the  King's;  his  infirmities  were  not 
those  of  extortion,  bribery,  or  pomp ;  he 
lived  without  shew,  and  could  not  afford 
to  maintain  a  court.  The  evils  of  those 
luxuriant  times  were  of  quick  growth;  and 
as  last  as  they  sprung  up  the  father  of  his 
people  encountered  them  by  his  proclama- 
tions that,  during  those  long  iutervals  of 
parliamentary  recess,  were  to  be  enforced 
as  laws :  but  they  passed  away  as  morning  • 
dreams  over  a  happy  but  a  thoughtless  and 
wanton  people.— &  Israeli's  Inquiry  into 
the  Uterarg  and  Political   Character  of 


AFFECTING    ADVENTURE    OP  CASPAR 
STOKRI,  AND  TWO  OF  HIS  KjtlEKDS. 

Gaspar  Stoeri,  and  two  of  his  friends, 
were  one  day  chasing  chamois  on  Mount 
Limmeren.  While  they  were  traversing 
the  snows  with  that  confidence  which  the 
idea  of  perfect  safety  inspires,  Stoeri  sunk 
into  a  deep  abyss  of  dissolving  ice.  His 
friends  were  horror-struck  ;  they  conceived 
that  instant  death  awaited  him,  or  that  he 
would  survive  only  to  contemplate  its  slow 
but  inevitable  approach,  pierred  as  he  was 
by  cold,  bruised,  bleeding,  motionless.  De- 
spairing of  success,  they  yet  reflected  on 
the  means  by  which  tbey  might  effect  his 
deliverance :  they  could  not  leave  him  to 
perish ;  their  struggles  to  save  him  would, 
for  a  few  moments,  assuage  their  agony. 
They  fled  to  the  nearest  cottage,  which  was 
three  miles distaut,  to  procure  ropes;  none 
were  to  be  found  :  a  wretched  counterpane 
was  the  only  thing  which  could  prove  use- 
ful to  them;  they  cut  it  into  strips,  and 
hurried  from  the  cottage. 

Poor  Gaspar  was  almost  perishing  when 
they  "returned  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm : 


he  lay  wedged  in  the  bottom  of  this  rug- 
ged, deep,  and  narrow  cleft :  nearly  one 
half  of  his  body  was  plunged  in  ice-water, 
and  such  was  the  depth  of  it  that  he  could 
not  see  its  bed :  with  his  arms  extended 
on  the  broken  and  melting  ice,  he  awaited 
approaching  death.  You  may  picture  his 
situation ;  but  the  horrors  of  his  mind  must 
have  been  forever  confined  to  his  own 
breast. 

He  was  almost  yielding  to  the  excess  of 
his  sufferings,  and  was  commending  his 
soul  to  the  divinity,  when  the  voices  of  his 
companions  fell  upon  his  ears;  and,  as 
they  spoke,  they  lowered  the  bandages 
which  they  fastened  together.  Although 
dying  a  few  moments  before,  the  hoj>es, 
the  near  prospect  of  deliverance,  gave  him 
energy  and  courage,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  fasten  the  bandage  around  his  body. 
His  friends  drew  him  gently  from  the 
chasm — he  was  approaching  the  verge  of 
the  precipice — he  had  almost  embraced  his 
deliverers,  when  the  bandage  broke,  aud 
he  again  sunk. 

If  deliverance  was  almost  hopeless  be- 
fore, what  was  now  poor  Stoeri's  situation «. 
one  half  of  the  bandage  had  fallen  with 
him — his  blood  was  freezing,  the  second, 
shock  had  almost  rendered  him  insensible ; 
and,  to  consummate  the  terrors  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  for  the  extinction  of  the  last  faint 
spark  of  hope,  one  of  his  arms  was  broken 
by  the  fall.  What  less  than  a  miracle 
could  save  him  ?  With  sinking  hearts  his 
friends  renewed  their  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve him :  the  bandage  in  their  hands 
was  again  cut,  and  lowered  into  the  chasm. 
Can  you  conceive  the  pain  and  distress 
with  which  poor  Gaspar  made  one  last 
and  desperate  excrtiou  to  save  himself, 
when  1  inform  you  that  with  oue  arm  he 
supported  himself  from  sinking,  and  that 
with  the  other,  broken  as  it  was,  he  twist- 
ed the  bandage  round  his  body,  and  fast- 
ened it  ?  He  was  thus  drawn  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  precipice  a  second  time,  and  life 
was  ebbing  fast  from  him  as  he  fainted  iu 
the  arms  of  his  companions. 

Caspar's  friends  conveyed  him  to  his 
cottage;  but  it  was  very  long  before  his 
health  and  cheerfulness  were  restored  to 
him.-4  Walk  through  Switzerland,  in 
1616. 
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ArVLICTIOXS  OF  ROYALTY. 

Can  we  close  without  casting  a  melan- 
choly look  on  our  aged  and  venerable 
sovereign?  No,  we  cannot  forget  him, 
rendered  sacred,  as  it  were,  by  his  deep 
misfortune.  Yes,  my  brethren,  our  love 
hovers  round  the  confined  and  mournful 
abode  of  him  whose  range  was  once  a  great 
kingdom*  We  look  back  on  what  be  was 
and  what  he  did;  and  our  regret  and  our 


sighs 


him  as  if  he  were  dead. 


so,  as  a  balance  mercifully  given,  he  per- 
ceives not  now  the  public  woe ;  he  hears 
not,  understands  not,  what,  in  his  bright 
days,  would  have  wrung  his  soul  with  the 
bitterest  anguish— for  he  was  benevolence 
itself.  May  angels  quiet  the  slumbers  of 
the  amiable  monarch  !  If  his  illusions  con- 
tinue, may  they  be  pleasing.  Where 
truth  is  rudely  chased  away,  may  innocent 
and  delicious  error  feed  the  soul,  like  a  de- 
dream  that  cheats  the  tediousness 


an  ideal  world  of  his  own  he  is  far  removed 
from  the  knowledge  of  this  general  cala- 
mity. As  the  songs  of  triumph  and  vic- 
tory, and  of  his  kingdom's  glory,  that  lately 
rose  loud  to  heaven,  could  not  reach  him, 


4     W  ■       I  »u«a 

.    In  lightful 


|  of  the  night,  and  makes  pain  and  wretch- 
edness to  be  forgotten. — Extract  from  a 
Sermon  preached  at  St.  Enoch's,  Gltunow, 
on  the  funeral  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor. 
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Richmond. — This  village,  which,  from 
its  beauty  and  salubrious  situation,  has 
been  justly  styled  the  Montpellier  of  Eng- 
land, was  once  called  Sheen,  or  Shining. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  palace  in  this  place, 
and  it  was  long  a  favourite  residence  of 
our  English  monarch 3.  Edward  111.  died 
here,  of  grief,  as  it  is  supposed,  for  the  loss 
of  his  sou  and  companion  in  arms,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince.  Though  our  virgin 
Queen  was  once  a  captive  at  Richmond, 
she  was  still  fond,  iu  the  days  of  her  free- 
dom, to  make  it  her  favourite  residence, 
and  in  this  place  she  resigned  her  breath. 
Some  relics  of  her  royal  dwelling  are  yet 
standing.  That  which  is  called  Cholmon- 
deley  House  covers  a  part  of  the  ground 
wbereou  her  palace  stood ;  it  now  belongs 
to  the  heir  of  the  late  Duke  of  Qucensberry's 
inheritance. 

In  the  Old  Park  formerly  stood  a  lodge- 
in  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  withdrew  when 
he  was  disgraced.  It  was  afterwards 
granted  011  lease  to  the  Duke  of  Ormoud, 
who  repaired  it,  and  maue  it  his  residence 
till  he  was  impeached.  -In  the  place  where 
it  stood  is  now  an  Observatory,  built  by 
George  III.  iu  1768. 

Richmond  Park  was  formerly  called  the 
New  Park,  to  distinguish  it  from  ttiat  near 
<  the  Grew,  and  was  enclosed  by  Charies  1. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  often  used  to  hunt  in 
it;  and  his  son  built  the  elegant  lodge, 
with  wings  of  brick,  which  now  stands  in 


it  The  Park  is  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  town  runs  up  the  hill  for  a  mile. 
The  church  is  a  plain  brick  building,  but 
the  bridge  is  of  stone,  and  has  rive  semi* 
circular  arches.  In  the  summer  a  small 
Theatre  is  opened  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  which  has  served 
as  a  kind  of  school  to  many  of  our  minor 
performers. 

Thomson,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Seasons,  resided  at  a  house  called  Hosedale 
House.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Boscawen,  when 
she  became  its  inhabitant,  had  the  poet's 
favourite  seat  iu  the  garden  repaired,  and 
placed  in  it  the  table  whereon  he  wrote 
his  verses.  Amongst  other  inscriptions  the 
following  is  placed  in  the  center  :— 

"  Within  this  pleasing1  retirement,  allured  by 
the  music  of  the  nightingale,  which  warbled  in 
•oft  unison  to  the  melody  of  his  soul  in  unaffected 
cheerfulness,  and  genial,  though  simple  ele- 
gance, lived  Jambs  Thomson  SensiMy  alire 
to  oil  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  painted  their 
images  as  they  rose  in  review,  and  poured  the 
whole  profusion  of  them  into  his  inimitable 
Seasons.  Warmed  with  intense  devotion  In  lha 
Sovereign  of  the  universe,  its  flame  globed 
through  all  his  compositions;  unimal'd  with 
unbounded  benevolence,  with  the  teuderesl,  so* 
ciul  sensibility,  he  never  gave  one  moment's 
pain  toauy  of  his  fellow  .  reatures,  save  only  by 
his  death,  which  happened  at  this  place,  ou  the 
97th  August,  174b  "  ' 

Brentford — Famous  for  a  battle  fought 
between  the  royal  and  the  parliamentary 
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troops  during  the  civil  wars*  It  takes  its  here  built  for  himself  a  superb  mansion 
name  from  au  ancient  ford  over  the  Brent,  near  the  water  side,  now  called  Bran  den- 
whit  n,  after  receiving  the  Grand  Junction  ;  bdrgh  House.  The  descendants  of  Sir 
Canal,  falls  into  the  Thames  at  this  town.  I  Nicolas  sold  it  to  Prince  Rupert,  who  be- 
A  very  ancient  bridge  crosses  the  river. '  stowed  it  upon  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Hughes, 
In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  a  very  heavy  toll  a  celebrated  actress.  When  it,  in  after* 
was  laid  on  all  the  Jews,  both  male  and  times,  became  the  property  of  Lord  Mel- 
female^  whose  business  obliged  them  to  '  combe,  he  improved  it  by  modern  embel- 
pass  over  it;  persons  professing  any  other  lishments,  and  built  a  apacious  gallery  for 


religiou  went  free.  Brentford  is  divided  marbles  and  antiques.  The  late  Margrave 
into  Old  and  New;  each  has  a  chapel  of  Anspach  was  the  last  purchaser;  and 
which  supplies  the  want  of  churches.  [  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  Margravine  U 
This  town  is  generally  the  scene  of  much  !  amply  displayed  in  all  the  state  apartments, 
riot  and  rorifusion  when  parties  run  high  J.  The  drawing-room  is  hung  with  white 
at  the  Middlesex  elections.  |!  satin  bordered  with  Prussian  blue  in  a  gilt 

In  ancient  times  Brentford  gave  title  to  ;  fame.    At  the  upper  end  is  a  regal  chair, 


an  Earl,  and  in  1558,  six  Protestants  suf- 
fered martyrdom  there :  it  has  been  ren- 
dered famous  of  late  years  for  having  long 
been  the  residence  of  the  excellent  and 
pious  Mrs.  Trimmer,  to  whose  moral  works 
the  rising  generation  are  so  much  indebted. 

Chi bwick.— This  place  is  embellished 
with  several  very  elegant  villas,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire:  it 
was  built  by  Lord  Burlington,  in  the  Ita- 
lian taste,'  in  imitation  of  one  of  the  chefs 
ffauvres  of  Palladio.  It  is  shaded  in  front 
by  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ;  and  the  deco- 
rations of  its  interior  are  superb;  the  ciel- 
ings  and  mouldings  of  the  apartments  are 
richly  gilt  on  a  white  ground,  and  the 
walls  adorned  with  the  finest  paintings  of 
the  Flemish  and  Italian  schools:  very  few 
of  the  apartments  are  there  but  what  are 
furnished  with  book-cases  all  round;  these 
are  made  chair-high,  and  their  tops  are 
covered  by  beautiful  Carrara  marble,  with 
gilt  edges. 

The  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  are  adorned  with  temples,  obe- 
lisks, and  statues.  The  house  has  been 
lately  enlarged  by  two  convenient  wings : 
it  was  before  rather  two  small  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  nobleman.  Lord  Hervey  wittily 
remarked  of  it,  before  this  enlargement, 
that  it  was  too  small  to  live  in,  and  too 
large  for  the  triuket  of  a  watch. 

The  ashes  of  many  illustrious  dead  repose 
in  a  neat  plain  church;  amongst  whom 
are  those  of  Charles  Holland,  an  eminent 
actor;  Sir  John  Chardin,  famous  for  his 
travels  in  Persia ;  and  William  Hogarth, 
the  celebrated  painter-satirist. 

Hammersmith.  —  Sir  Nicolas  Crispe  I 


over  which  is  suspended  a  fine  picture  of 
|  Frederic  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  the  Mar- 
grave's uncle.  The  chimney-piece  is  of 
milk-white  marble,  representing  the  union 
j  of  Isis  with  the  Thame.  Near  the  side  of 
the  Thames  the  Margravine  had  erected  a 
tasteful  and  elegant  Theatre,  in  which  she 
was  frequently  conspicuous,  both  as  a 
writer  and  a  performer. 

Chelsea. — This  village  is  on  the  border 
of  the  Thames,  yet  may  be  said  to  eotn- 
mence  at  Hyde  Park  corner  ;  and  it  takes 
in  a  considerable  portion  of  Ktiightsbridge  : 
the  church  of  Chelsea  is,  however,  two 
miles  from  London.  A  noble  Hospital 
has  been  founded  here  for  invalid  soldiers, 
the  honour  of  which  institution  is  attribut- 
ed to  Mrs.  Gwynn,  the  mistress  of  Charles 
the  Second,  h  is  a  handsome  brick  edifice, 
ornamented  with  stone,  having  two  prin- 
cipal fronts,  one  towards  Hyde  Park,  the 
other  towards  the  river.  The  former  is  very 
simple,  but  before  it  is  a  very  extensive 
area,  planted  with  avenues  of  trees.  The 
front  next  the  Thames  is  very  elegant. 
The  design  of  this  Hospital  was  the  work 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren :  its  interior  is 
simply  elegant  The  infirmaries  are  a 
pattern  of  neatness,  and  have  the  accom- 
modation of  hot,  cold,  and  vapour  baths. 
The  gardens  are  not  well  laid  out;  all  in 
strait  lines,  with  two  paltry  kinds  of  canals. 
The  whole  Hospital,  with  its  appendages, 
covers  above  forty  acres  of  ground.  The 
pensioners,  who  are  above  three  hundred 
in  number,  wear  a  military  unifoam  of  red 
lined  with  blue:  they  mount  guard  and 
perform  other  garrison  duty.  There  are, 
besides,  an  unlimited  number  of  out-pen- 
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sioners,  who  receive  an  annual  allowance 
from  government. 

The  Physic,  or  Botanical  Garden,  at 
Chelsea,  was  commenced  by  the  Company 
of  Apothecaries,  in  1675,  and  patronized 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

The  Water  Works  were  constructed  in 
)7t4,  when  the  persons  concerned  in  (hat 
undertaking  obtained  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration. A  canal  was  theu  dug  from  the 
Thames,  near  Ranelagh,  a  place  formerly 
celebrated  for  a  pleasant  evening  lounge, 
where  concerts  were  performed  while 
people  of  rank  and  fashion  used  to  walk 
and  converse,  take  tea  and  coffee,  and  listen 
to  the  music.  The  canal  ends  at  Pimlico, , 
where  there  is  a  steam  engine  to  raise  the 
water  ioto  pijx's,  which  convey  it  to  Chel-  j 
sea,  Westminster,  and  the  adjacent  parts.  J 

Amongst  other  charitable  institutions, 
that  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Military  School 
confers  the  highest  honour  on  its  royal 
founder :  it  is  for  the  children  of  soldiers, 
who  not  only  learn  proper  discipline  to  < 
qualify  them  for  the  army,  but  are  also  put 
apprentices  to  different  trades,  as  their 
genius  seems  most  to  point. 

The  celebrated  Chancellor  Sir  Thomas 
More,  resided  at  Chelsea,  as  also  did  the 


Duchess  of  Mazarine,  the  beautiful  Morten- 
sia  Maucini,  one  of  the  most  lovely  women 
of  her  time. 

Kensington.—- On  the  great  western 
road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Hyde 
Park  corner,  stands  Kensington  j  where  is 
to  be  seen  an  aucient  mansion  of  great 
celebrity,  called  Hollaud  House:  it  is 
the  mauor  house  of  the  Abbots  of  Ken* 
siogton,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  Earl 
of  Holland.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  When  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Holland,  he  im- 
proved, without  modernizing  it.  Addison, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick and  Hollaud,  became  its  possessor, 
and  under  this  roof  he  breathed  his  last 
sigh.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
Lord  Holland,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Charles  Fox. 

William  III.  purchased  the  mansion  call- 
ed Kensington  Palace:  ijt  now  belongs  to 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
The  Gardens  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  particular  description}  they  form  a 
very  fashionable  promenade  on  the  Sundays 
of  spring,  from  three  o'clock  to  half  past 
four. 


MORE  WONDERS! 


Oca  last  chapter  of  wonders  gave  a  , 
faint  outline  of  Melandria's  serene  enjoy- 
ments, when,  adapting  her  pursuits  to  her 
years,  she  gracefully  resigned  trivial  pre- 
tensions to  admiration  to  secure  uuques-  i 
tionable  claims  to  esteem  and  deference. 

To  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Melandria's  nephew,  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, we  must  return  several  years,  to  the 
epocba  when  he  became  a  patient  of  our 
most  celebrated  modern  Esculapius.  The 
first  autumn  after  his  return  from  India, 
the  approach  of  a  cold  season  so  greatly 
affected  Hampden's  health  that  his  aunt 
hastened  with  him  to  London.  The  flue 
disposition,  the  talents,  the  acquirements 
of  Hampden  gained  the  affections  of  his 
enlightened  and  worthy  physician.  He 
thought  with  himself  that  such  a  husband 
would  be  a  greater  blessing  to  his  Olivia 
than  the  hand  of  a  Duke ;  but  would  Oli- 
via make  happy  a  man  of  sense  and  delicate 

It*.  W— Vol.  XVII. 


feel ings  ?  What  a  piercing  doubt  for  a  fond 
parent—but  partiality  could  not  blind  his 
understanding,  his  upright  veracity  of 
judgment.    Since  the  death  of  his  wife, 
when  Olivia  was  twelve  years  old,  hia 
sister,  a  widow  lady,  presided  in  his  family. 
Mrs.  Stanwix,  a  well  bred,  well  disposed 
woman,  was  unhappily  deficient  in  firm- 
ness of  character  i  but  till  Olivia  became 
the  attraction  of  circles  who  consume  life 
in  sporting  with  the  brilliant  bugateUe$  of 
fashion,  the  foibles  of  Mrs.  Stanwix  passed 
without  notice.    Dr.  Bryant  had  gained  a 
large  fortune  by  the  most  honourable  ex- 
ercise of  his  profession,   Olivia  was  beau- 
tiful aud  innocent  as  a  seraph,  gay  as  a 
lark,  and  thoughtless  as  a  fawn  in  her  na- 
tive wilds.   A  dashing  Countess,  with  in- 
sinuating condescension,  obtained  such 
ascendency,  that  while  our  Esculapius  had 
every  moment  engrossed  in  chasing  disease 
I  from  all  ranks,  in  palaces,  castles,  mansions, 
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or  cottages,  Olivia  passed  tlie  mornings  in  ,  She  rallied  the  young  gentleman  upon  this 


bed,  and  the  nights  in  dissipation;  and 
Mrs.  Stanwix  was  devoted  to  the  card- 
table.  Destitute  of  mental  resources  she 
had  always  liked  a  sober  game  for  amuse- 
ment; but  now  she  played  deep,  and  her 
niece  would  probably  have  caught  the  in- 
fection, if  a  friend  of  Dr.  Bryant's  had  not 
warned  him  of  her  peril.  He  narrowly 
observed  lier  movements,  and  tried  to  en- 
gage her  with  more  rational  society ;  but 
she  repelled  with  arch  raillery  every  argti 


eff  eminate  theme  of  his  studies.  He  said 
his  aunt  bad  been  called  out  on  business 
soon  after  the  Number  arrived,  and  had 
bid  him  cut  the  leaves  and  glance  it  over 
to  pass  the  time  till  her  return.-  He  was 
happy  to  find  so  much  solid  instruction  in 
a  lady's  magazine ;  and  confessed  he  bad 
been  very  agreeably  entertained. 

f  Now,"  said  Olivia,  -  though  I  am  a 
subscriber,  I  never  read  a  column  unless  I 
can  discover  some  narrative  clothed  in 


,  or  softened  with  tears  every  attempt .  i  figured,  fanciful,  and  splendid  drapery ;  for 

indeed  I  have  an  insatiable  craving  for 
wonders.  I  must  dive  into  the  ocean,  or  to 
subterranean  scenes  of  supernatural  pro- 
duction." 

"  Here  are  marvels  quite  to  your  taste," 
said  Hampden ;  **  and  not  less  wonderful 
than  true.  It  is  the  great  advantage  of 
magazines  to  select  from  bulky  forties  the 
most  useful  and  amusing  particulars  for 
the  fair,  which  saves  them  the  trouble  of 
wading  through  tedious,  dull,  or  abstruse 
pages." 

"  If  those  wonders  are  really  to  my  taste 
I  shall  allow  you  to  direct  my  stndies  a 
whole  month  ;  and  if  they  do  not  please 
me,  I  doom  yon  to  read  every  terrific  Ger- 
man tale  I  can  find  during  the  same  space." 

"  Agreed.  Permit  me  to  read,  in  the 
first  place,  an  account  of  the  sea  anemone. 
You  are  an  admirer  of  flowers ;  would  you 
not  be  more  delighted  to  behold  sensitive 
creatures  of  floral  form,  red,  green,  white, 
orange,  or  yellow.  They  live  only  in  salt 
water,  and  feed  on  fish,  crabs,  and  mussels. 
If  a  part  should  be  broken  off  it  grows 
again,  and  are  propagated  like  plants  by 
shreds  torn  from  the  native  flowers.  If  a 
small  fish  approaches,  it  shuts  its  petals 
upon  it,  and  it  is  soon  devoured." 

Olivia  was  now  disposed  to  be  delighted 
by  any  communication  from  Hampden. 
Dr.  Bryant's  watchful  anxiety  toon  dis- 
covered the  secret  which  the  youug  people 
had  hardly  acknowledged  to  their  own  bo* 
soms :  he  encouraged  Hampden's  addresses, 
and  gave  him  to  understand  he  would  be 
accepted  as  a  son-in-law.  Olivia 
Mrs.  Hampden;  yielded  to  the 
fluence  of  a  wise  and  amiable  spouse,  and, 
as  the  happiest,  best  of  wives  and  mothers, 
smoothed  the  decline  of  life  to  her  frther. 


to  reprove  her  errors.  The  Doctor  was  in 
de*>[Mtir;  all  his  skill  could  uot  minister  to 
a  mind  diseased — uuless  an  introduction  to 
the  handsome,  elegant,  undesigningly  fas- 
cinating Hampden,  might  act  with  salu- 
brious-efficacy. He  sent  his  sister  to  wait 
upon  Melandria.  That  lady  returned  the 
compliment,  but  could  not  leave  her  ne- 
phew to  accept  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
Dr.  Bryant  said  he  would  dispense  with 
punctilio,  and  diue  with  her.  Hampden  j 
could  do  the  honours  of  the  table,  though  , 
confined  to  the  house.  Olivia  had  been  ! 
accustomed  to  homage  as  a  divinity ;  i 
Hampden  behaved  to  her  with  the  cordial 
frauknesa  of  a  brother,  and  the  easy  gaiety  j 
of  a  polite  geutlemau.  As  the  daughter  of  j 
his  venerated  medical  friend  he  regarded 
her  with  warm  interest;  but  her  features, 
complexion,  and  graceful  form,  made  no 
impressiou  -disquieting  his  susceptibility  till 
be  discovered  through  the  flimsy,  yet  en- 
tangling veil  of  tonish  follies,  a  mind 
fraught  with  lovelier  charms  than  any  ex- 
terior attraction.  Olivia  was  piqued  by 
his  tranquil  kindness;  she  determined  to 
subdue  the  insensible  heart,  and  flattered 
herself  that  the  lively  pleasure  she  found 
in  frequent  calls  upon  Melandria  originat- 
ed in  ambition  for  conquest,  and  in  the 
pleasing  vivacity  of  the  aunt;  but  ere  she 
suspected  the  fetters  she  was  forging  for 
herself,  they  were  rivetted  beyond  recal. 

The  Countess  whs  figuring  at  Paris  with 
many  of  her  British  intimates  who  made  a 
party  to  the  emporium  of  pleasure;  and 
separated  from  those  fashionables,  Olivia's 
native  propensities  gradually  revived.  One 
foreuoou  she  was  ushered  into  Me)andria*s 
drawing-room,  where  she  found  Hampden 
alone,  reading  a  fashionable  magazine.  I 
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HISTORY  OF  A  PIN. — FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


Madams  de  Maimtbhon  had  re- 
ceived, as  a  present,  from  the  Abbe  Go- 
belin, her  confessor,  a  pincushion,  which 
fell,  one  day,  out  of  her  pocket,  as  she 
was  paying  a  visit  to  the  famous  Ninon  de 
LEnclos.  This  lady,  as  curious  as  the 
rest  of  her  sex,  made  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  blush,  by  asking  her  a  thousand 
embarrassing  questions}  as,  where  did  she 
get  that  pincushion  ?  Was  it  Villarceau 
who  had  given  it  her  ?  Was  it  Chevreuse  ? 
Was  it  the  King  himself? — No,  it  was  the 
pious  and  holy  director.  Ninon  was  asto- 
nished. "  I  could  never  have  imagined;' 
said  she,  "  that  the  Abbe  Gobelin  could 
have  been  capable  of  exciting  my  curiosity 
in  such  a  mauner  :  but  since  it  has  so 
fallen  out,  I  will  have  the  honour  of  placing 
the  first  pin  in  this  pincushion.  There  is 
one,  now,  that  I  have  stuck  in  this  ribbon 
only  to  remind  me  that  Lachatrc  is  to  visit 
me  this  evening;  the  placing  this  pin 
there  first,  will  only  serve  to  render  the 
adventure  more  piquant" 

See,  then,  the  first  pin  in  this  pincushion 
belonging  to  the  greatest  prude  about  the 
court,  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  the 
most  celebrated  courtesan  in  Paris.  At 
this  period,  Madame  de  Montespan  began 
to  repent  having  introduced  so  dangerous  a 
rival  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  into  the 
palace.   One  summer's  day,  during  her 
promenade,  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  more 
intense  than  usual,  she  found  herself  very 
^much  oppressed  by  it    Wishing  also  to 
conceal  a  few  tears  that,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts,  gushed  from  her  eyes,  she  endea- 
voured to  throw  a  gauze  veil  over  her  face, 
but  the  wind  continually  bore  it  upwards. 
Her  temper,  never  of  the  beat,  did  not  re- 
quire this  contradiction  to  sour  it ;  and  she 
impatiently  asked  Madame  de  Maintenon 
to  give  her  a  pin,  who,  after  looking  over 
her  pincushion,  said,  mildly,  that  she  had 
not  one:  for  she  did  not  reckon  the  pin 
Ninon  had  given  her,  which,  at  that  mo- 
ment,   fastened  her  neck-kerchief,  and 
which  her  native  modesty  would  not  allow 
ber  to  displace.   "  Pardon  me,  Madame," 
said  the  Marchioness  de  Moutespan,  an- 
grily, "  you  have  one,  but  you  are  so  dis- 
agreeable to-day  1"  and  so  saying,  she  very 


imprudently  snatched  the  pin  which  served 
to  conceal  the  sacred  charms  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  The  amorous  Louis  was  a 
spectator — and  Madame  de  Montespan,  in 
a  rage  at  seeing,  by  the  looks  of  the  mo- 
narch, what  was  passing  iu  his  heart,  and 
having  wounded  herself,  by  her  haste,  in 
her  finger  till  the  blood  came,  she  vented 
all  her  ill- humour  on  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon, and  threw  the  pin  away  with  vex- 
ation. The  King  picked  it  up,  and  ex- 
claimed, with  his  usual  gallantry,  ««  Hence- 
forward this  shall  be  mine,  since  it  is 
stained  with  blood  so  precious  as  yours." 

Very  soon  this  famous  pin  again  came 
into  the  hands  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  ; 
and  it  was  on  one  fine  day,  that,  as  the 
hand  of  the  monarch,  aiVrsome  resistance, 
had  taken  it  from  an  envious  haudkerchief, 
that,  by  capitulation  with  the  lady,  he 
again  became  possessor  of  this  memorable 
pin. 

Louis  XIV.  placed  it  carefully  in  hi* 
casket  of  jewels,  where  it  remained  idlfe 
till  that  remarkable  epoch  when  James  IT. 
King  of  England,  betrayed  by  his  subjects, 
was  driven  from  his  throue  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  went  to  take  refuge  at  Sf. 
Germaius,  with  the  Queen  and  Prince  of 
Wales.    It  is  well  known  that  Louis  re- 
ceived him  with  magnificence,  and  yielded 
up  his  own  apartment  to  theCallen  monarch. 
As  he  was  going  to  meet  him,  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  who  regarded  this  moment  as 
the  most  glorious  in  the  King's  life,  wished 
to  add  to  a  diamond  loop  which  fastened 
his  hat,  a  plume  of  while  feathers,  tied 
with  a  ribbon  ou  which  she  had  embroi- 
dered the  following  words— If  James  had 
been  like  Louis,  his  subjects  would  all  have 
remained  faithful.    This  legend,  which 
flattered  at  once  the  feelings  and  the  vanity 
of  the  King,  pleased  him  extremely  ;  but 
he  wished,  in  wearing  it,  to  keep  it  secret. 
He,  therefore,  called  to  him  Bonteros,  his 
favourite  valet-dechambre,  told  him  to  bring 
him  his  casket  of  jewels,  and  taking  out, 
with  that  peculiar  grace  which  belonged 
to  him  alone,  the  cherished  pin.  he  said, 
**  Madame,  this  only  is  worthy  to  fasten  and 
conceal  the  precious  words  you  have  em- 
broidered, and  to  which  this  mysterious 
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pin  will  lend  new  charms."  Madame  de 
Maintenon  cast  down  her  eyes,  fastened 
the  ribbon  with  the  pin,  which,  having 
fulfilled  the  use  to  which  it  was  destined, 
was  again  replaced  with  care  in  the  pre 
cious  case,  after  the  august  monarch  had 
consoled,  on  his  throne,  the  unfortunate 
James,  who  had  just  abdicated  his  own. 

We  leave,  for  awhile,  Louis  XIV.  to 
fiuish  his  reign,  sometimes  at  the  height  of 
power  and  glory,  at  others  within  two 
inches  of  destruction.  Let  us  pass  over 
the  period  of  the  regency ;  and  leave  our 
pin  lying  idle  in  the  late  King's  casket, 
either  from  forgetfuluess  or  veneration, 
never  haviug  been  employed  during  the 
whole  of  that  time.  We  hasten  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  when 
the  pin  came  again  into  employ  through  a 
very  extraordinary  adventure. 

The  ease  and  familiarity  with  which  Ma- 
dame de  Barry  behaved  towards  Louis  XV. 
is  well  known :  nothing  was  sacred  from 
her  sallies,  whether  idleness  or  folly  were 
the  motives  which  actuated  her.   One  day 
after  dinner,  not  knowing  how  to  support 
a  languid  and  desultory  conversation,  she 
took  it  into  her  head  to  open  a  closet, 
where  the  King  kept  a  great  number  of 
curious  articles  belonging  to  his  ancestors. 
Important  and  rare  manuscripts,  curiosities 
of  different  kinds  \  and  all  these  things  the 
favourite  threw  pile-melt,  oue  over  the 
other,  notwithstanding  all   the  remon- 
strances of  the  King,  who,  losing  the  mo- 
narch in  the  lover,  had,  for  a  long  time, 
lost  his  dignity  in  an  unbounded  compli- 
ance with  the  will  and  fancies  of  his  mis- 
tress.   In  the  midst  of  this  devastation,  the 
jewel-casket  of  Louis  XIV.  fell  from  the 
hand  of  her  to  whom  that  refined  monarch 
would  never  certainly  have  confided  it  It 
was  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  diamonds, 
with  an  enamelled  ring  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Madame  d£  Maintenon,  and 
which  was  ornamented  with  all  the  hea- 
venly attributes;  aud  on  the  inside  was 
engraven  all  that  love  and  elegant  wit  could 
invent,  in  the  most  tender  devices  and  ama 
tory  embellishments.   There  was,  besides, 
a  little  cross  of  violet-coloured  wood,  made 
in  memory  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  on  which  was  engraven  the 
names  of  Letellier,  M.  Pere  Lachaise,  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  with  the  fatal  date 


•  of  the  10th  of  October,  1685.  In  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  casket  was  a  little  case 
of  amber,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  in 
which  was  enclosed  the  famous  legend 
given  to  the  King  by  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  James  f  1. 
at  St.  Germain,  and  the  celebrated  pin 
fastened  to  the  two  ends  of  the  ribbon  with 
a  paper,  on  which  was  written  the  anec- 
dote  that  rendered  the  pin  of  sucli  intrinsic 
value.  To  dpeu  the  paper,  to  read  the 
legend,  to  take  possession  of  the  pin,  and 
break  the  amber  case,  was,  for  Madame  de 
Barry,  only  the  work  of  a  moment  ;  who, 
giving  herself  up  to  all  the  despotism  of 
her  own  will,  never  listened  to  any  thing 
that  was  offered  in  opposition  to  it.  "  I 
shall  keep  this  pin,"  said  she;  -and  it 
shall,  this  day,  fasten  the  plume  of  feathers 
I  mean  to  wear  on  my  head."  In  vain  the 
King  tried  to  oppose  his  arguments  against 
it  :  there  are  cases  in  which  opposition  only 
is  the  forerunner  of  new  weaknesses.  The 
King  declared  he  would  not  expose  himself 
to  the  consequences  of  losing  this  pin,  so 
precious  to  bis  grandfather :  but  his  mis- 
tress, as  careless  as  she  was  insolent,  had 
J  already  gained  her  apartment,  and  was 
occupied  in  fastening  an  elegant  plume  of 
feathers  with  that  very  pin,  which  had 
been  heretofore  consecrated  to  glory  and 
to  love. 

This  little  incident  happened  precisely 
at  that  moment  when  M.  D'Aguillon  felt 
almost  certain  of  seeing  that  intrigue  end 
happily  •  which  he  had  formed  with 
Madame  de  Barry,  to  dismiss  from  court 
M.  de  Choiseuil.  % 
The  minister,  as  fortunate  as  he  was 
adroit,  had,  for  a  long  time,  suffered  the 
storm  to  gather  over  his  head  j  and  with- 
out embarrassing  his  numerous  friends  by 
his  fears,  and  who,  by  their  imprudence, 
might  only  have  injured  him,  he  appeared 
always  easy,  and  sure  of  keeping  in  his  ex- 
alted station. 

In  the  meantime  things  came  to  that 
crisis,  that,  yielding  to  the  instances  and 
importunities  of  those  who  surrounded 
him,  he  consented,  from  mere  complaisance, 
to  take  a  step  which  wounded  his  own 
vanity,  but  which  appeared  the  only  way 
of  parrying  the  fust  stroke  levelled  at  bun 
by  the  King's  mistress  and  her  powerful 
party. 
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He  had  always  thought  that  there  were 
only  two  ways  for  an  able  and  captivating 
man  to  succeed  with  a  woman,  who  might 
bey  perhaps,  his  moat  ioveterate  enemy. 
These  methods  had  always  been  successful, 
and  with  a  head  as  fertile  as  his,  to  think 
and  act  were  the  same  thing.  He,  there- 
fore, approached  the  Countess,  and  seemed 
to  contemplate  her  with  admiration :  be 
spoke  to  her  with  gaiety  and  freedom  ; 
lightly  lamented  that  he  had  caused  her 
that  momentary  ill-humour,  which  only 
served  to  render  her  yet  more  lovely  ;  and 
her  that  one  quarter  of  an  hour's 


tire,  exhibited  his  hideous  bare 
Sometimes  she  would  pierce  with  it  the 
lame  leg  of  the  Abbe  Teray ;  or  the  back 
of  Cardinal  Giraudi;  who,  in  quality  of  the 
Pope's  nuncio,  thought  it  an  honour  to  put 
the  slippers  of  the  favourite  on  her  pretty 
little  feet :  and  all  these  mischievous  tricks 
only  rendered  the  pin  doubly  dear  to  Ma- 
dame de  Barry. 

At  length  the  day  of  rendezvous  arrived. 
It  was  at  six  o'clock  ;  and  the  King  had 
been  at  the  chare :  he  was  expected  to 
return  late.  Monsieur  de  Choiseul  had  put 
off  twenty  important  rendezvous.  Every 
conversation  would  easily  destroy  all  those  |;  thing  seemed  to  conspire  to  set  his  mind  at 


prejudices  that  she  had  conceived  against 
bim:  aod  he  made  himself  so  insinuating, 
that  the  triumvirate,  composed  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  Duke  D'Aiguillon,  and  the 
Abbe  Teray,  began  to  fear  the  success  of 
an  intrigue  which  had,  till  then,  seemed  so 
well  conducted.    Again  they  assailed  the 


ease,  and  to  afford  him  every  hope  of  a  re- 
conciliation; which,  though  it  wounded 
his  pride,  he  thought  be  ought  not  to  refuse 
to  his  friends. 

The  two  folding-doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  Madame  de  Bxrry  made  her  appear- 
ance, in  a  dress  conspicuous  more  for  its 


Countess,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  her  elegance  than  for  its  splendour ;  her  bcau- 
from  forming  any  connection  with  so  for-  |  tiful  tresses  hung  in  careless  ringlets,  but  in 
midable  a  man.  But  the  rendezvous,  uu-  1  the  arrangement  of  which  the  utmost  art 
der  the  title  of  explanation  of  busiuess,  had  j  had  been  resorted  to;  and  she  wore,  on  one 
already  been  appointed  (and  was  to  take  '  side  of  her  bosom,  a  superb  bouquet  of  those 
place  in  the  minister's  cabinet)  by  the  ■  flowers  that  were  in  season,  fastened  to- 
dangerous  favourite,  who  was  highly  amus-  gether  with  a  knot  of  ribbons,  and  fixed  to 


ed  in  keeping  the  matter  secret,  and  whe- 
ther through  caprice,  or  from  the  wish  of 


give  it  up,  but  promised  to  reject,  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  every  proposal  that 
might  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  her 
friends. 

It  is  right  to  inform  the  reader,  before 
we  proceed  any  further,  that  for  several 
days  the  King  had  asked, 


her  bust  by  the  famous  pin.  She  appeared 
like  Venus  descending  from  Mount  Olym- 
pus :  but,  unfortunately,  the  ideas  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Choiseul  were  merely  terrestrial ; 
and,  in  the  beautiful  Couotess  before  him, 
he  saw  no  other  deity  than  the  charming 
ci-devant  courtesan,  L'Ange. 

"  Well,  Monsieur/'  said  she,  flinging  her- 
self on  a  sofa,  "  you  will  not  do  what  I 
require  of  you  ;  I  am  very  angry  with  you, 
of  ill-humour,  and  that  over  and  over  again,  that  you  may  be  assured  of:  it  is  not  with 
of  Madame  de  Barry  to  restore  bim  the  '  impunity  that  a  woman  iu  mv  situation 
pin;  but  she,  to  vex  him,  always  told  him  .  should  be  denied  what  she  ask*,  and  I  hope 
*he  bad  lost  it:  and  when  the  King  wished    the  King  will  see  justice  done  me."  The 


to  make  her  sensible  that  this  piu  had  for-    air  of  dignity  with  which  she  pronounced 
elonged  to  Louis  XIV.  and  was    these  words,  was  so  diametrically  opposite 
some  of  the  most  im-  :  to  the  voluptuousness  of  her  outward  ap- 


meriy  belonged 


portant  circumstances  of  his  life,  she  ought,  pearanre,  that  the  Duke  could  not  forbear 
be  toid  her,  uot  only  to  have  preserved  it,  ;  smiling ;  and  answered  tier  by  a  flattering 
but  to  have  respected  it    Bur  Madame  de  j  kind  of  sarcasm,  of  which  she  felt  ail  the 


Barry,  from  the  mere  spirit  of  contradiction,  '  poiut.  She 


an  acrimony  that 


to  the  most  whiui- 


of  it  to  fasten  the  Chancellor's  wig  to  her 
who,  when  he  rose  to  re- 


Monsieur  de  Choiseul  affected  to  mistake 
for  mere  caprice,  only  put  on  to  give  more 
variety  to  her  attractions,  and  which  he 
|  thought  to  put  an  eud  to  by  his  temerity. 
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Perhaps  he  might  not  have  met  with  a 
repulse  bad  not  that  confounded  pin,  al- 
ways fated  to  play  an  important  part,  pre- 
sented its  point,  tore  a  beautiful  lace  ruffle, 
and  moat  unmercifully  scratched  his  wrist. 
He  cried  out,  and  quitted  her  in  haste. 
Madame  de  Barry,  who  had  no  notion  of 
the  accident  that  had  befallen  him,  thought 
herself  insulted  iu  the  very  moment  when, 
perhaps,  she  was  on  the  point  of  granting 
bis  pardon.  She  precipitately  quitted  the 
apartment,  without  the  bleeding  hand  dar- 
ing to  detain  her.  The  minister  was  dis- 
missed two  days  afterwards ;  and  as  he  was 
going  to  Cbanteloup,  the  place  of  his  exile, 
as  every  one  in  the  carriage  was  speaking 
of  the  cause  of  his  disgrace,  he  answered 
by  the  following  words,  which  were  an 


enigma  to  them  all—"  A  pin  ha* 
the  destiny  of  l;rance.M 

Scarce  had  the  favourite  gained  her  own 
apartment,  before  the  King  returned  from 
hunting.  His  mistress  flew  to  meet  him, 
impressed  with  the  desire  of  vengeance  for 
the  imaginary  affront  she  had  received.— 
Never  had  the  monarch  beheld  >her  so  ten- 
der. This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
asking  her  again  for  the  pin :  it  was  restor- 
ed to  him,  again  carefully  put  by,  without 
the  monarch  *  imagining  how  useful  it  had 
been  to  him. 

We  will  now  leave  the  pin  safe  lodged 
again  in  the  royal  casket,  and  we  shall  m>ou 
see  how  it  got  out  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
never  to  be  placed  there  again. 

(Tabe  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  LISTENER. 


I  received  last  night  the  two  follow- 
ing letters;  they  require  no  comment} 
that  signed  Inquisitor  merits  serious  at- 
tention. 

TO  TIMOTHY  HEARWELL,  ESQ,. 

Sir,— Whether  you  be  a  sectary  of  He- 
raclites  or  of  Democrites  of  old  j  whether 
you  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  miseries  of 
human  life,  or  to  weep  at  the  follies  of  our 
frail  humau  race ;  I  cannot  question,  from 
the  correspondence  addressed  to  you,  your 
being  endowed  with  an  uncommon  share 
of  patience  and  good  nature,  and  flatter 
myself  accordingly  that,  by  informing  you, 
at  once,  that  1  am  a  foreigner,  I  shall  be 
entitled  to  more  indulgence,  and  that  my 
observations  may  perhaps  be  listened  to 
with  more  atteution,  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  imported  gew-gaws  will  fetch  a 
higher  price  than  home  manufactured  goods. 

Accustomed  to  bear  the  English  called 
(no  offence  intended)  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers, the  first  object  of  my  curiosity  was 
naturally  to  visit  those  shops  so  highly 
spoken  of  j  neither  could  I  help  admiring 
the  taste  and  ingeniousness  with  which 
every  article,  so  trifling  as  it  may  be,  is  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  passengers,  and  con- 
sequently must  command  numberless'  pur- 
chasers.  This  mode  of  inviting  customers 


no  one  can  find  fault  with;  but  a 
method  adopted  in  many  shops  cannot  fail, 
I  think,  of  creating  serious  and  gloomy  re- 
flections. It  hurts  me,  for  instance,  when 
1  see,  in  a- confectioner  and  pastry-cook's 
shop,  a  young  womau  obliged  to  stand  up 
nearly  all  day  long,  or,  at  least,  to  rise 
whenever  any  individual,  high  or  low,  a 
modest  womau  or  an  impure  one,  eaters  the 
place.  If  the  girl  be  handsome  (oh  !  un- 
conquerable power  of  beauty!)  I  feel  still 
more  for  her.  I  regret  a  man  not  filling 
the  situation :  but  it  would  not  answer,  I 
am  told,  the  purpose  of  the  master  or  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  Mothers,  governesses, 
and  children  alone,  if  that  were  the  case, 
would  enter  their  doors  ;  whereas  the  hired 
brunette  is  an  inducement  to  the  grown 
children,  or  buck*,  as  they  are  called,  who 
will  gobble  as  many  shillings'  worth  of  ice- 
cream as  the  others  can  eat  pennyworths 
i  of  cakes.  Those  bloods  ogle  and  talk  non- 
sense, if  not  worse,  to  the  poor  creature 
behind  the  counter.  If  she  be  modest  and 
virtuous,  how  liable  to  seduction  I  The 
only  character  inquired  into,  before  she  is 
hired,  is,  whether  she  is  honest ;  by  which 
is  meant,  incapable  of  robbing  the  tilL— 
Now  this  same  poor  girl  must  be  neatly 
dressed,  and  her  wages  are  so  very  scanty 
that  it  cannot  be  credited  tbey  wiU 
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to  defray  the  ex  pence  of  wearing  apparel 
alone,  as  ber  erect  posture  will  uot  allow 
ber  to  use  ber  needle.  Here  sad  thoughts 
will  crowd  io  my  mind !  Here  morality 
must  shudder !— Let  a  silent  curtain  be 
draw  n  over  the  scenes  in  prospect. 

Scandalous,  however,  as  the  above  prac- 
tice may  be,  as  a  mere  peccadillo  1  consider 
it  when  compared  to  another,  which  1  can- 
not forbear  pointing  out.    To  my  utmost 
surprise,  in  many  a  respect,  I  have  seen 
shops  frequented  by  females  only,  the 
whole  stock  whereof  is  composed  of  ar- 
ticles intended  for  their  use;  1  have  seen, 
Mr.  Listener,  in  those  said  shops,  lace, 
arauzc,  ribbons,  and  tiffany,  measured  by 
individuals  dressed  in  meu  s  clothes  ;  and 
whom,  at  sight  of  their  bushy  whiskers 
blue  beards,  I  would  have  thought  to 
be  real  men,  had  they  been  otherwise  en- 
gaged.  The  ridiculous  distortion  of  their 
features,  their  elaborate  lisp,  and  their  antic 
gestures,  suggested  an  idea  of  their  being  of 
a  doubtful  sex,  which  surmise  occasioned 
iu  me  a  reluctant  frown,  accompanied  with 
a  contemptuous  shrug  of  my  shoulders.— 
This  being  noticed  by  a  friend,  who  had 
the  goodness  to  act  as  my  Cicerone,  be  in- 


quired, using  my  native  langua 
cause  of  my  so  vexatious  sensation 


iuto  the 
I  no 

let  him  know,  than  he  i 
that,  from  the  same  principle  that  females 
were  appointed  in  some  houses  to  fill  up 
iituations  best  suited  for  men,  in  some  other 
magazines  it  was  thought  most  profitable, 
and  of  course  advisable,  to  employ  men, 
with  a  view  of  alluring  female  customers  : 
my  friend  added  further,  that  those  youth- 
whom  I  viewed  there  with 
symptoms  of  disapprobation, 
were  allowed  a  weekly  stipend,  proportion- 
ate, some  to  their  athletic,  others  to  their 
effeminate  countenance  and  figure,  owing 
to  the  ladies  not  entertaining  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  secret  merits  of 
either.    Ovid  and  Brantome  have  been 
found,  in  this  case,  to  be  more  explicit  on 
the  subject  of  the  fair  sex  than  of  ours. — 
Hence,  continued  my  instructor,  it  proceeds 
that  you  observe  some  of  these .  cajolers  to 
be  beardless,  and  others  with  indigo-colour- 
ed china,  so  as  to  please  either  taste  or  fancy. 
Prior  to  my  visiting  this  country,  1  had 
heard  of  the  superior  beauty  of  the  females 
of  Great  Britain.   In  history,  the  British, 


from  the  earliest  period,  are  represented  as 
a  fine  race  of  men  ;  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters as  equally  beauteous  and  modest.  I, 
therefore,  scrupled  giving  credit  to  my 
friend's  insinuation;  and  should  think  it 
very  kind  if  you  were  to  supply  me,  any 
hotv,  with  a  refutation  of  his  statement.— 
Meantime,  till  you  favour  me  so  far,  1  can- 
not help  lamenting  that  numberless  females, 
for  want  of  a  moderate  salary,  which  nature 
had  invariably  intended  them  to  procure,  are 
discarded,  to  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  interlopers,  who  might  have  be- 
come useful  members  of  society,  had  they  not, 
at  an  age  of  inexperience,  been  kidnapped 
from  the  honourable  pursuits  of  agriculture; 
or  others,  equally  meritorious  in  the  esti- 
mation of  men  of  sound  reason,  occupied  in 
the  employment  of  first  carrying  a  band- 
box, and,  when  of  a  proper  growth,  to  per- 
form a  d  isgraceful  part  behind  a  counter  in 
a  milliner's  shop. 

In  my  opinion  this  is,  besides  an  attempt 
against  national  policy,  an  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  nature.   Wherefore  has  omni- 
scient nature  (you  know,  as  well  as  1  do, 
another  name  might  have  been  used)  ordain- 
ed, that  the  number  of  the  births  of  males 
should  exceed  that  of  females  ?  Is  it  not  ob- 
vious that  it  was  because  the  human  race, 
iu  a  state  of  civilization,  according  to  their 
destiny,  were  indispensably  iu  need  of  mas- 
culine powers  to  make  that  state  of  civiliza- 
tion comfortable,  and  even  admissible;  but 
dues  it  not  shew  that,  beyond  the  powers  of 
increasing  the  human  species,  the  other  sex 
are  intended  merely  for  the  comfort  of  the 
i  labouring  sex  ;  with  full  liberty,  that  un- 
bounded duty  being  performed,  to  attend 
I  to  the  trifling  business  of  buying  or  selling 
blond,  gauze,  caps,  ice. ;  from  which,  how- 
ever, all  other  human  beings,  not  wearing 
petticoats,  should  be  excluded.  Notwith- 
standing ladies  wear  pelisses  and  riding- 
habits,  made  of  cloth,  never  does  a  female 
make  her  appearance  behind  the  counters 
of  the  respectable  woollen-drapers,  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  tailors  are  left  to  pro- 
cure the  patterns.  lWQUiSITOR. 


TO  TIMOTHY  HEARWELL,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Listemer,— 1  am  a  young  widow, 
who,  after  having  given  a  decent  time  to 
tears  and  lamentations  (and,  surely,  you 
will  think  two  years  a  very  long  portion  of 
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a  short  life  to  give  to  sorrow*),  am  at  length 
consoled  with  tlie  reflection  that  '*  what- 
ever is,  is  right  ;"  and  that  heaven  did  not 
give  us  bright  eyes  to  be  always  drowned 
in  tears,  or  a  complexion,  bordering  on  the 
brunette,  to  be  always  shaded,  or,  rather, 
rendered  dusky,  by  continually  wearing 
dismal  black :  I  have,  therefore,  now  entirely 
thrown  off  my  mourning;  heaven,  too, 
pleases  that  I  should  lfve  a  little  longer, 
and  I  always  submit  to  its  decrees. 

Besides,  grief  and  retirement  made  me 
grow  very  thin ;  my  eyes  were  always  red 
with  crying,  and  I  began  to  look  like  a 
witch.  But  my  health  becoming  perfectly 
re-established,  all  my  native  plumpness  is 
restored  ;  the  gracefulness  of  my  air  and 
figure  is  improved.  A  kitid  Providence 
shews  its  goodness  in  everything,  r  know 
it  is  not  myself  that  has  wrought  this 
change;  yet  here  am  I  again  launched  into 
the  world,  and  1  signalize  my  re-entrance 
into  it  by  writing  this  letter.  I  am  not 
about  to  flatter  you,  for  I  know  that  is  not 
the  way  to  please  you. 

I  am  going  to  pass  a  week  at  Richmond, 
while  my  house  in  Manchester-square  is 
getting  ready :  but  do  not  imagine  1  am 
going  alone.  I  am  desirous  of  taking  with 
me  some  kind  friend,  to  share  with  me  the 
delightful  pleasures  of  such  a  retreat.  Bar 
how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  real  friend ! 
Besides,  I  do  not  mean  this  friend  to  be  one 
'  of  my  own  sex ;  and  we  poor  widow  s  are 
always  treated  with  rigour .  every  oue  that 
we  distinguish  by  any  degree  of  preference, 
is  sure  to  be  set  down  as  a  lover.  We  are 
watched,  censured,  our  actions  made  the 
source  of  a  thousand  slanderous  inuendoes, 
and  all  our  sentiments  depreciated.  I,  there- 
fore, am  convinced  1  ought  to  marry  again  : 
and  I  should  wish  my  husband  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  of  a  lively  disposition, 
aud  of  elegant  manners.  I  do  not  want  a 
philosopher;  but  a  man  of  mild  and  agree- 
able manners,  aud  an  easy  temper :  I  would 
wish  him  always  to  be  well  dressed;  and, 
above  all  things  I  would  wish  his  heart  to 
be  iu  the  right  place. 

The  illusions  of  youth,  and  all  its  boasted 
romantic  potions,  will  never  be  able  to  de- 
lude me.  I  wish  to  have  a  husband  who 
knows  how  to  appreciate,  in  a  proper 
manner,  both  the  manners  of  the  prude  and 
coquette)  and  who,  by  experience,  may  II 


have  arrived  at  that  prudent  system  whicii( 
without  being  capable  of  destroying  plea- 
sure, knows  bow  to  refine  upon  it.  If  such 
an  one  was  kind,  1  should  be  ever  faithful  to 
my  conjugal  vows.  Women  are,  by  nature, 
virtuous;  and  when  we  wander  out  of  the 
right  path,  it  is  never  accidentally  or  by 
mere  chance. 

The  proof  that  virtue  is  natural  to  us, 
may  be  seen  in  our  deep  repentance  after 


with  regret,  we  are  consumed  by  Bl 
and  often  our  sex  have  been  known  to  re- 
sort to  the  most  violent  measures  to  put  an 
end  to  their  mental  anguish.  Happily  for 
me,  1  am  not  reduced  to  this  extremity;  I 
can  safely  say,  that  my  life  has  been  pare, 
and  my  conscience  quiet  The  step  I  am 
now  about  to  take  ought  not  to  excite  too 
wonder  of  any  one.  Circumstances  alter 
cases.  In  worldly  societies  we  now  find 
only  policy  regarded  ;  gallantry  is  but  little 
thought  of.  The  drawing-room  is  fre- 
quently deserted  for  the  pleasures  of  Bac- 
chus: and  over  the  battle,  politics,  fortuue, 
and  the  way  to  rise  in  the  world,  are  the 
favourite  topics  of  men's  discourse,  as  they 
have  long  been  the  deities  of  their  worship. 
Will  you  not  agree  to  this  truth  ?  and 
does  it  not,  my  good  Mr.  Hear  well,  require 
great  efforts  to  chain  to  the  car  of  beauty 
men  so  devoted  to  such  cold  and  impene- 
trable powers  ? 

Since,  therefore,  nobody  aspires  to  my 
hand,  1  beg,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Numbers,  to  offer  it  But  1  warn  every 
one  who  shall  accept  my  challenge,  that 
though  I  confess  my  good  will  to  enter  a 
second  time  the  pale  of  matrimony,  I  shall 
not  be  the  less  fastidious  on  that  account. 
I  wHl  not  allow  any  man  who  is  not  really 
amiable  to  enter  the  list  of  those  compe- 
titors, who  arc  inclined  to  take  up  the  glove 
I  throw  down :  and  I  shall  take  care  to 
acquaint  myself  with  every  particular  of 
their  conduct  and  character.  Bn  attendant, 
1  shall  bespeak  my  wedding  dresses ;  for 
I  was  always  fond  of  being  busy  in  cheap- 
ening feathers,  flowers,  lace  veils,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  requisite  for  a  youthful 
bride,  the  laced  night-cap,  the  afternoon 
hat,  and  the  morning  dishabille.  How 
many  women,  as  well  as  myself  have  found 
their  happiest  moments  passed  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  wedding!  Euphrasia. 
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AttarU;    m  Sicilian   TaU:    frith  other] 
Poems.    By  the  Author  of  "  Melancholy  j 
Honrs."    1  vol.  lfcno.  Chappie,  Pali- 
Mall. 


'Twas  not  the  lore  by  fancy  lighted, 

The  fever'd  idol  of  a  day  ;  — 
A  meteor  flame,  toon  rais'd,  toon  blighted, 

Just  lit  to  blaze,  and  then  decay  ;— 
Hut  that  which  stands  the  teat  of  years, 


We  have  only  to  lament  that  Astmrte  ■}.  Unchaog'd  by  absence,  doubt.,  or  fears, 

•bould  have  been  left  a  fragment;  since  it  |  "■mo1TM  b*  ,',U»  0Dcbi,,'d  bJ  tim*» 
.  1  _ir    J  That  burns  the  same  in  e»'ry  dune. 


is  the  very  pleasiug  and  truly  poetic  effu- 
of  a  young  poet  j  and  if  it  does  contain 


a  few  slight  incongruities,  is,  nevertheless, 
possessed  of  much  merit  The  writer  is  a 
female,  and  from  that  cause  claims  our  in- 
dulgence, while  the  talents  she  evinces 
command  our  admiration. 

Adelmorn  is  enamoured  of  a  beautiful 
Sicilian  named  Astarte,  whom  he  had 
known  from  childhood ;  he  is  represented 
as  serenading  the  lair  one  under  her  win- 
dow,  who  informs  him  she  is,  by  parental 
authority,  destined  to  give  her  hand  to 
Herman.  Adelmorn  urges  her  to  flight. 
After  his  departure,  preparations  soon  take 
place  for  the  nuptials,  but  Astarte's  bosom 
is  torn  with  the  rankling  thorn  of  disap- 
pointed love.  As  the  M  bells  ring  the  bridal 
hour/'  the  thunder  roars  heavily  and  tre- 
mendously: Adelmorn  comes  to  claim  his 
love,  but  she  is  already  the  bride  of  Her- 
man. Adelmorn  becomes  the  prey  of 
death,  and  his  beauteous  mistress  soon  fol- 
lows htm.  The  serenade  is  well  written,  < 
bat  is  too  long ;  we  shall,  therefore,  give  a 
few  extracts  from  another  part  of  the  poem. 

rLBASUBES  Or  MEMORY. 

Soto  the  mourner'*  eyes  grown  dim  with  tears, 

Jojs  that  are  past  assume  a  lovelier  light, 
A*  gazing  back  thro*  the  dark  mists  of  years, 

The  scenes  of  other  days  appear  more  bright : 
For  Memory's  prism  loves  to  strew, 
O'er  joys  long  past  a  softer  bne  j 
Aud  Fancy  sheds  o'er  pleasures  flown, 
A I  nitre  lovelier  than  their  own  ! 
The  transient  clouds  that  dim  life's  infant  day, 
In  manhood's  sterner  sorrows  melt  away ; 
They  are  but  shadows  to  the  weight  of  woe, 
That  life's  maturer  years  are  doem'd  to  know  j 
Childhood's  light  griefs  soon  vanish  from  the 
mind, 

But  all  it»  sun-bright  hours  remain  behind  ! 


RBAL  AFFECTION. 


« 


'  In  thoughtless  youth's  impassioned  hour, 
When  boyhood  kneels  at  ev'ry  shrine, 

I  own'd  no  other  maiden's 
I  wore  no  chains  but  thine. 

IO^-F(»i.XF//. 


Affection  forg'd  the  gentle  chain, 
And  time  has  tried  its  power  in  vain, 
It  cannot  rend  one  link  in  twain. 
Oh,  there  are  lies  no  time  can  sever, 
That  twine  around  the  heart— and  bloom  % 
ever." 

THS  HAFPINSSS  OP  DOMISTIC  LOVB. 

"  O'er  ns  domestic  bliss  shall  shed 

Its  purest  beams,  its  holiest  light,— 
And  as  life's  downward  path  we  tread, 

The  torch  of  Love  will  glow  more  bright; 
Years  cannot  make  uffectiou  range, 

Time  will  not  see  our  love  the  less  ; 
If  age  produces  any  change, 
Twill  be  increase  of  tenderness ; 
For  each  revolving  moon  will  see 
This  heart  more  firmly  fix'd  on  ihee  : 

Should  pale  disease  its  terrors  spread, 
Upon  this  true  and  faithful  breast, 

I'll  pillow  thy  recti  ning  head, 
And  lull  each  throbbing  pulse  to  rest ; 
And  kiss  the  starting  tear  away, 
And  bid  thy  drooping  heart  be  gay. 
When  the  last— fatal — hour  shall  come, 

That  severs  ev'ry  earthly  tie  j 
Together — we  will  meet  its  doom, 

Together— breathe  life's  parting  sigh  ; 
And  having  past  Oblivion's  wave, 
Love  will  revive  beyond  the  grave !" 

The  poems  subjoined  to  this  poem  are 
some  of  them  sweetly  simple.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Dying  Hard's  Address 
to  hi*  Mistress,  is  beautiful : — 

"  Oh,  is  it  not  sweeter  thus  early  to  fly 
Where  tbc  storms  of  the  world  can  pursue  us  no 
more, 

Than  to  linger  on  earth,  till  the  once  loving  eye 
Looks  cold  on  the  heart  that  it  gladden'd  before  > 
(For  how  few  do  we  find  in  the  valley  of  years, 
With  whom  the  light  wings  of  life's  morning 
were  tried ! 

Clashing  int'resU,  ambition,  new  hopes,  and 
new  fears, 

Soon  sever  the  friend  of  our  youth  from  onr 
side.)" 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts,  highly 
recommending  this  volume  to  our  fair 
readers,  with  the  following  ballad  ;— 
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BALLAD  ON  LIBERTY. 

"  I  aik  not  wealth  to  make  me  great. 
Nor  could  1  brook  the  monarch's  state, 

No !  be  it  mine  to  wander  free, 
And  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty  ! 

I  would  not  wear  the  kingly  crown, 
Nor  could  I  re»t  on  beds  of  down, 

Ah,  no,  aa  humble  life  give  me, 
With  all  the  sweets  of  liberty! 

Still  let  me  a*  the  zephyr  rove, 
From  myrtle  bow'r  to  orange  grove, 

And  like  the  gaily  ranging  bee, 
Sip  ev!ry sweet at  liberty!" 


*Tis  true  his  toil  has  woven  but  a  wreath 
Of  flow  rets  springing  wildly  on  the  heath  ; 
Yet  Gratitude'i  fair  blossomings  now  bind 
The  humble  gift,  for  yonr  acceptance  twioM  ; 
A  ad  should  your  kindness  deign  to  wear  one 
flower 

Of  all  his  care  has  cull'd  in  weary  hour, 
With  grateful  heart,  ere  dies  the  circling  year, 
He  hopes  to  bring  his  votive  offering  here! 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TO  FRIENDS  FAR  DISTANT. 

BY  TUB  AUTHOR  OF  "  A  WALK  THROUGH 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  NEW  PLAY  or  "  ROB  ROY." 

When  the  sun  marches  in  his  mid -day  height, 
And  earth,  air,  water,  heaveu,  all  arc  bright  \ 
And  the  white  clouds  that  wreathe  their  forms 
on  high 

Float  o'er  his  light,  like  the  thin  drapery 
That  modest  beauty  flings  o'er  beauty's  face, 
Not  to  conceal— but  lend  a  charm  to  grace  j 
All  is  thus  warm  and  glorious  to  the  view, 
For  'tis  the  sun  that  gives  the  golden  hue. 
But  change  tbe  hour,  and  let  the  moon's  pale 
beam 

O'er  the  same  spot  of  earth  in  silence  gleam, 
The  fields  look  black,  the  drooping  flowers 
weep, 

And  ocean's  sapphire  waves  in  darkness  sleep — 
The  scene  is  still  the  same,  but  changed  the 
hour, 

And  ah!  too  soon  is  changed  the  guiding  power. 
*Tis  thus  the  Mighty  One,  the  still  unknown, 
With  genius  o'er  Macgregor's  story  shone, 
That  in  the  telling  made  their  deeds  his  own. 
Macgregor's  still  the  hero  of  our  tale  ; 
The  scene's  the  same,  but  half  its  glories  fail. 
A  different  light  must  lend  a  different  hue, 
And  scatter  different  shadows  to  the  view. 
Diana  Vernon,  once  of  nought  afraid, 
Is  now  a  timid  self-retiring  maid  j 
Helen,  more  great  in  virtue  and  in  crimes, 
Stands  like  a  granite  in  the  wreck  of  times  j 
And  more  is  broken  from  tbe  novel's  scene, 
Like  ruins  telling  of  tbe  things  have  been. 

Be  gentle,  friends,  nor  with  too  rnde  a  blow, 
Crush  a  young  plant  that,  suffer'd  still  to  grow, 
May  live  in  one,  and  not  far  distant  hour, 
To  offer  to  your  band  a  sweeter  flower. 
Oh!  might  my  voice— but  'twere  nnflt  reveal 
The  pangs  your  Poet  now  Is  doom'd  to  feel, 
His  doubts,  his  hopes,  his  agony  of  fear, 
Long  sleepless  nights,  and  sometimes  too,  the 
tear 

That  manhood  wears,  and  yet  disdains  to  wear, 
If—but  oh,  no— for  you  have  ever  been 
The  geiieroiu  patrons  of  his  mimic  scene. 
Forgive  his  doubt*,  and,-  if  he  be  to  blame, 
His  wikb  to  please  you  well  may  share  the 
shame. 


SWITZERLAND." 

Nbver  did  weary  pilgrim  rove, 

By  travel  and  hy  suffering  faint, 
With  heart  more  tranced  by  holy  love, 

To  kneel  before  his  patron  Saint, 
Than  I  would  fly  your  smiles  to  view  : 

When  will  it  be  my  happy  fate 
To  make  a  pilgrimage  to  you, 

And  bend  before  your  cottage  gate  ? 


THE  AGE  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Let  me  tune  my  song  to  thee, 
Gulden  age  of  infancy! 
Sweet  early  years  of  innocence, 
When  nature  to  the  raptured  sense 
A  lovely  gay  enchantress  seems, 
Gilding  with  fairy  land  our  dreams, 
And  leading  on  our  waking  hours, 
Swift  and  light  o'er  fancied  flowers. 
Let  me  tunc  wy  song  to  thee, 
Golden  age  of  infancy  ! 

Ah,  lovely  age !  how  pure,  how  bright 
Seems  ev'ry  object  in  thy  sight! 
Deceiv'd  by  all,  thyself  deceiving, 
Thy  joys  exist  but  in  believing ; 
Wilder'd  in  thy  sportive  maze, 
Dazzled  by  the  solar  hltize, 
Thou  think'st  all  innocent  as  tbou— 
Deoeit  might  once  have  lived,  not  now  ! 
Let  me  view  the  world  with  thee, 
Golden  age  of  infancy  ! 

Ill  judging  mortals,  vainly  wise, 
Why  chase  the  shadows  from  onr  eyes  ? 
Why  tell  the  Indian  ye  are  men, 
And  your  superior  powers  explain  ? 
He  sees  thro'  the  frail  garb  ye  wear, 
The  charm  is  melted  into  air  ; 
The  soft  illusion  hence  is  driven, 
By  which  ye  seem'd  tbe  race  of  heaven. 
Let  me  turn  again  to  thee, 
Golden  oge  of  infancy ! 

Give  me  back,  unthinking:  men. 
My  early  thoughts  of  yon  again  ; 
Rock  me,  stretch'd  in  fancy's  beam, 
Back  to  my  delightful  dream  j 
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la  charmed  seeming  still  be  hid, 
And  let  me  lore  you  as  1  did. 
Give  the  tweet  bandage  back  again  j 
The  gists  of  truth  gives  too  much  pain— 
Lei  me  dreum  again  with  thee, 
Golden  age  of  infancy  ! 

G.  B. 


THE  ROSE. 

Ah,  lovely  rose!  around  thy  fragrant  lips 
The  Zephyr  lores  in  sportive  mood  to  play, 

And  ever  and  mi  on  oectareoos  sips 
The  trembling  dew-drop  from  thy  pearly 
■pray. 

Sweet  as  thou  art,  thy  beauties' mutt  resign 
To  her  who  plnck'd  thee  from  thy  mo»sy  bed  : 

Thine  are  but  trunsient-i-hers  will  ever  shine, 
When  thou  art  wither'd,  and  thy  charms  are 


is  Y 


AN  ACROSTIC. 

MRS.  M'MULLAN. 

Pomona's  promise  decks  the  vale, 
Rich  perfumes  breathe  in  every  gale; 
Italia  lends  her  cloudlets  sky ; 
Nor  shall  the  woodlands  hear  a  sigh. 
Come  wrarp  fresh  garlands — hail  the  morn! 
Each  hud  combine,  each  vai 
8elect  the  garden's  blooming 
Salute  Eliza,  Royal  Bride! 

Exall  tbe  lyre,  attune  the  lay, 
Let  druid-harps  record  the  day  ; 
In  Windsor's  groves,  in  princely  bowers, 
Zc ph>  r»  awake  the  sweetest  flowers  ; 
And  smiling  Flora,  ha*te  to  bring 
Beauteous  wreaths  and  charms  of  spring: 
Echo  each  blissful  sound  prolong- 
To  virtue,  beauty,  truth  belong 
Hymeneal  bliss  and  nuptial  song. 


A  MORNING  AT  K1NRARA, 

BELONGING   TO  THE   LA  TB  DUCHESS  Of 
GORDON. 


.  And  wben  yon  cock,  with  shrill  and  frequent 
scream, 

Strikes  on  the  mom,  and  breaks  the  shepherd's 
dream. 

O  solemn  come  thou,  renovating  day! 
Thuugh  beauty  marks  thy  mild,  thy  onward  wayj 
Thy  gradual  steps  with  gradual  splendour  rise, 
And  the  deep  night  is  lost  in  brilliant  skies, 
but  strongei  still,  for  o'er  yon  mountain  grey, 
Pour  thou  thy  '»  ams,  O  sun  !  thy  mighty  day, 
Thy  piercing  beam  w  hich  rent  tbe  reu.m  of  night, 
And  sheds  the  awful  blaze  of  life  and  light. 
Great  in  thy  might,  fant  up  the  various  skies, 
Solemn  and  still  thy  flaming  glories  rise; 
While  broad  o'er  earth  thy  bounteous  bund  is 
spread, 

And  lifts  in  rapture  wearied  nature's  bead ; 
To  thy  full  hatp  »be  wakes  her  dewy  train, 
Aud  robes  them  charming  fur  the  day  again. 
Now  o'er  you  cottage  mantled  round  with  trees, 
Slow  shells  the  smoke,  and  carls  along  the  iireeze; 
From  his  heath  couch  the  early  shepherd  springs, 
And,  with  bis  dog,  along  tbe  bill  Ik  tings. 
The  flocks  spread  bleating  o'er  the  fragruut  bill, 
The  herds  low  hungry  by  the  grassy  rill ; 
And  toft  and  w  ild  through  all  the  forest  long, 
The  airy  minstrels  lift  their  morning  soug; 
While  proudly  rolling  through  the  verdant  scene, 
Through  rocks  reluctant,  and  through  glens  so 
green, 

The  Spey  conjoins  her  deep,  her  growing  voice, 
Aud  men  uud  augels  on  her  banks  rejoice. 
To  crown  the  scene,  to  crown  the  charms  of  day, 
Fair  of  Kinrura,  on  the  sounding  Spey  • 
Are  thus  thy  steps  so  early  on  the  dew, 
And  swells  he  his  wild  voice,  yon  thrush,  for  yon? 
ls't  all  for  thee,  the  glen,  the  brook,  so  fair, 
Tbe  woods  Arabian  on  tbe  desart  air  ! 
The  hills,  the  r«»ck«,  beyond  a  painter's  hand, 
A  fairy  picture  in  a  fairy  land  ; 
A  people  living  in  an  angel's  eye, 
An  host  for  friendship,  or  an  host  to  die. 
O!  'tis  for  tbee-all  hail  J  a  >oul  like  thine, 
Which  in  the  desart  or  the  court  can  Urine; 
Which  strong  in  worth  will  ahupe  iu  steady  way, 
And  stamp  on  ciime-worn  time  primeval  day, 
O!  seekut  thou  here,  where  'witching  nature 
sports, 


Behind  yon  eastern  hill,  where  twilight  bends 

Doubtful  and  faint,  the  purpling  dawn  asceuds;  ''  E&r  ^rotu  t,,e  gazing  world  and  pomp  of  courts, 


Stronger  and  stronger  the  soft  streaks  arise, 
And  ruddy  morning  beams  o'er  all  the  skies, 
Slow  from  the  lake,  and  up  the  waving  trees 
Ascends  the  mist  and  mingles  with  the  breeze; 
With  weak'ning  form  it  skirts  the  mountain-rise 
Asd  hangs  its  filmy  fragments  on  the  skies. 
'Tis  silence  all— save  where  the  bird  of  morn, 
Or  oa  tbe  heathy  tuft,  or  spangled  thorn, 


To  nurse  thy  mind  within  thy  ivy'd  bower, 
And  give  to  reason  reason's  pride  and  power  ; 
To  set  wild  foucy  on  a  seraph's  wing, 
And  clothe  the  passions  with  the  buds  of  spring  ; 
To  fix  thy  soul  long  in  the  eddying  world, 
By  fortune  varied,  or  by  fashion  whirl'd  j 
And  with  a  lifted  eye  and  soul  sincere, 
Iu  purest  nature  dart  beyond  the  sphere. 


Shakes  the  dank  dew-drop  from  his  quiv'ring    These  are  the  halls  where  Ossianruiv'd  the songj 

These  are  the  hills  where  Fingnl  pour'd  along, 
Great  in  the  ehace ;  or  with  the  flaming  sword 
Press'd  to  the  ground  proud  Lochltn's  bloody 


wing, 

A  ad  eager  swells  his  tittle  throat  to  sing ; 
And  on  a  parent's  pinion,  high  in  air, 
Dissolves  in  song  above  his  nursling  care. 
Save  yon  faint  murmurs  of  the  rippling  flood, 
Aod  softer  murmurs  of  the  rustliog  wood. 


lord. 

And  ou  yon  clond  perhaps  Malvina  lies, 
Thy  kindred  genius  on  the  earth  or  skies. 
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Here  from  bit  mist  will  Kaimes  thy  footitepe 
tend, 

Thy  early  favourite,  and  unerring  friend. 

Aud  Bums,  lost  Burnt,  hie  tribute  too  will  bring, 

No  peacock'*  feather  on  a  tarrock's  wing; 

The  cloud  which  wafts  him  from  the  highest 
skies,  .«.._r~ 

Will  pour  a  thousand  bards  before  thy  eyes  ; 

Their  three  blind  chiefs  will  touch  the  harmo- 
nious string, 

And  thee  and  thine  the  enraptar'd  host  will  ting; 

Haunts  of  their  time,  their  long  forgotten  joys, 

Will  lift  to  heaven  their  dread  aerial  voice. 


Here  ancieut  times  prevail  o'er  all  the  land, 
Pure  as- just  smoothed  by  a  patriarch's  hand : 
Vice  strideirnof  here  with  fearless  frontlets  face, 
Nor  siu  presumptuous  in  meek  virtue's  place  ; 
Guile  lifts  not-up  the  smooth,  the  varnish *d  head, 
To  cheat  the  living,  and  to  bloat  the  dead  : 
Here  blinks  not  round  the  dark,  the  iosidiona 
eye, 

Nor  swells  the  dubious  uninviting  sigh : 
Its  ermine  trims  not  pride  with  palsy'd  hand, 
Nor  wave's  fell  faction  her  devouring  brand  ; 
|  Nor  war,  the  scourge  of  God,  the  pride  of  king*, 
Comes  here  all  bloody  on  a  statesman's  wings. 


FASHIONS 

FOR 

MAY,  1818. 

f 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION. 


No.  I.— -Mornihg  Dress. 

Deshabille  round  dress,  finished  at  the 
border  with  opeu  Vandykes  and  emboss- 
ments of  rich  embroidery,  over  which  are 
three  rows  of  narrow  tucks,  two  tucks  in 
each  row.  Full  sleeves  6^ VEviq ue,  finished 
at  the  wrists  with  a  double  ruffle  of  lace; 
the  gown  made  partially  low,  and  trimmed 
with  lace  next  the  bust ;  plaiu  juku  of  fine 
French  lawn  worn  underneath.  Village 
cornette  of  fine  lace,  ornamented  simply 
with  a  broad  satin  ribband,  of  celestial 
blue.   Kid  slippers  of  Modena  red. 

No.  2.— Walking  Dress. 

Bridal  morning  robe  of  fine  cambric, ' 
richly  embroidered,  and  trimmed  with 
puckered  muslin  rouud  the  border  and 
down  the  front,  which  folds  over  6)  Ut  Std- 
tone.  Elizabeth  spenser  and  bonnet  of 
ctherial  blue ;  the  spenser  elegantly  orna- 
mented in  a  novel  style  with  white  satin,  &c. 
The  bounet  of  blue  satin  and  fine  net, 
crowned  with  a  superb  bouquet  of  full- 
blown white  roses ;  a  Brussels  lace  cornette 
is  worn  with  this  elegant  bonnet.  Cache- 
mire  shawl  drapit  with  a  rich  variegated 
border :  triple  ruff  of  broad  Brussels  lace. 
Half-boots  of  etberial  blue  kid,  the  upper 
part  of  fine  cachemire  coloured  cloth. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 
on 

FASHION  AND  DRESS. 

The  gay  and  crowded  metropolis  now 
exhibits  a  motley  display  of  winter,  spring, 
and  almost  summer  fashions  in  unison  :  the 
cold  weather  that  yet  prevailed  in  the 
middle  of  April,  and,  indeed,  on  many  days 
towards  the  conclusion  of  that  month, 
caused  the  warm  pelisse  to  be  wrapped 
over  the  cambric  or  muslin  robe ;  and  even 
if  the  British  fair  did  venture  out  in  their 
spensers,  the  drapery  of  the  warm  cache* 
mire  shawl,  or  the  swansdown  tippet,  be- 
came indispensable  appendages  to  their 
dress. 

Among  the  pelisses,  we  have  noticed  one 
in  particular  of  an  elegant  pattern,  of  a 
spring-like  hue,  but  of  that  warm  texture 
which  renders  it  an  appropriate  winter 
covering.  The  material  is  a  rich  Tobinc 
silk,  the  ground  a  reddish  purple  of  a  shade 
somewhat  darker  than  the  Persian  lilac: 
it  is  striped  with  white  satin,  and  orna- 
mented round  the  border  with  rich  white 
satin  in  puckers,  and  the  pochettes,  which 
are  placed  backwards,  are  elegantly  slash- 
ed and  ornamented  with  rouleaux  of  white 
satin.  A  curricle  coat  of  cachemire  colour, 
with  three  capes,  aud  a  beautiful  shag  silk 
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collar  a  shade  darker,  is  a  very  fashionable 
article  fur  the  open  carriage.  Spenser* 
promise,  however,  to  be  the  most  prevail- 
ing out-door  covering  this  spring.  They 
are  made  chieOy  in  the  form  and  fashion 
of  that  which  we  have  given  in  our  Print, 
and  which  is  the  sole  invention  of  Mrs 
Bell,  of  SL  James's-street;  who  has  also 
invented  another,  at  the  express  desire  of 
a  lady  of  high  rank :  this  last  is  formed  of 
the  new  Parisian  silk,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  fine  close  net  over  a  silk 
ground  ;  it  is  of  a  bright  grass-green,  bound 
with  narrow  white  satin,  with  a  pointed 
pelerine  cape,  ornamented  in  the  same 
manner.  The  bonnets,  head-dresses,  and 
trimmings,  invented  since  last  month  by 
the  tasteful  mmrchands  de  mode*  above- 
mentioned,  are  unique  and  elegant :  for 
walking,  a  bonnet  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, either  of  Leghorn,  fine  straw,  or 
improved  willow,  is  tastefully  finished 
either  by  fine  blond  or  coloured  silk  shag 
at  the  border ;  rose  colour  is  most  pre- 
valent, with  a  Neapolitan  crown  of  the 
same  colour  and  material.  Others  are 
made  entirely  of  straw  or  willow,  and  are 
crowned  either  with  a  bunch  of  French 
double  poppies,  or  with  a  clustre  of  the 
Indian  lotos  with  its  buds.  An  elegant 
carriage  bonnet  of  white  satin,  trimmed 
with  narrow  shag  silk,  and  crowned  by  a 
plume  of  white  feathers,  seems  to  claim 
universal  admiration. 

Nothing  is  reckoued  more  elegant  for  the 
morning  costume  than  the  deshabille  bridal 
robe,  as  given  in  our  Print  of  a  Walking 
Dress.  Poplins  and  sarsnets  are  still  most 
prevalent  for  the  dinner  and  evening  party; 
their  trimming  is  formed  of  waves  in  bias 
of  different  coloured  satins,  best  correspon- 
dent to  the  colour  of  the  dress ;  these  bor- 
ders are  from  five  to  seveu  inches  in  breadth, 
accordiug  to  the  height  of  the  wearer. 
Young  ladies,  in  evening  parties,  wear 
dresses  of  clear  muslin,  richly  embroidered, 
over  peach-coloured  satin;  these  dresses 
are  all  d-lm-Sulldne.  For  ball  dresses,  leno 
or  crape,  worn-over  peach  or  rose  colour, 
are  most  fashionable,  with  an  elegant  trim- 
ming at  the  border  in  serpentine  waves  of 
fine  puckered  net  and  floize  silk ;  on  each 
side  of  which  is  a  row  of  green  foliage, 
generally  of  rose-tree  leaves.  The  wreaths 
of  flowers,  worn  on  the  hair  at  balls,  are 


formed  of  the  magnolia  blossoms,  the  lotos, 
and  the  jessamine  and  rose  entwined.  A 
corsage  of  satin,  the  colour  of  the  slip, 
finishes  the  dress. 

Black  gauze  dresses,  richly  figured,  are, 
as  usual,  at  this  season,  a  favourite  dress  at 
the  Opera  and  the  dress-boxes  of  the 
Theatres.  At  the  Opera,  hats  of  white 
satin,  turned  up  slightly,  and  edged  with 
pearls,  or  those  of  French  net  striped  with 
blue  satin,  and  surmounted  by  a  plume  of 
white  cypress  feathers,  seem  much  in  fa- 


A  morning  visiting  cornet te  is 
the  novelties  for  half-dress;  it  is  composed 
of  fine  Brussels  lace,  and  ornamented  with 
a  full  bunch  of  white  hyacinths;  the  c&r- 
nette  for  receiving  parties,  or  for  the  fami- 
liar visits  of  friendship,  is  of  fine  blond  and 
net,  crowned  profusely  with  tnozarian  and 
small  poppies,  or  with  a  full  branch  of  the 
Indian  lotos,  both  white  and  purple.  The 
Hesse  Homberg  turban  of  white  net  and 
pearls,  ornamented  at  the  summit  with  a 
full  plume  of  drooping  white  ostrich  fea- 
thers, is  much  in  estimation  for  full  dress. 

We  have  remarked  at  evening  parties 
a  very  elegant  toque  in  the  Arabian  form, 
of  striped  gauze;  the  rouleau  part  in  front 
m-ide  in  bias;  two  full  ostrich  feathers  are 
fastened  from  the  back  part,  aud  droop 
over  the  front. 

Sautoirs,  or  half  handkerchiefs  of  French 
gauze,  beautifully  embroidered  in  colours, 
or  of  white  figured  Barcelona  silk,  are  care* 
lessly  tied  or  thrown  across  the  bust,  at 
routs  and  evening  assemblies. 

The  favourite  colours  are  garter  blue, 
bright  grass  green,  blue,  pink,  and  lilac. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  dresses  made  for 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
on  her  nuptials  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Homberg,  and  were  made  by  Miss  Wing, 
of  St.  James's-street : — 

An  elegant  rich  white  satin  robe,  su- 
perbly embroidered  with  Roman  pearl 
beads,  and  richly  trimmed  wilii  bloud  lace; 
body  full  trimmed  to  correspond,  and  long 
sleeves,  composed  of  beautiful  bloud  lace: 
worn  over  a  rich  white  satin  dress,  em- 
broidered with  beads  to  correspond. 

A  rich  white  satin  dress,  elegantly  trim* 
incd  with  flounces  of  Brussels  point  lace. 
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beaded  by  a  border  of  satin  roses ;  body 
and  sleeves  com  posed  of  Brussels  lace, 
tastefully  oruauieuted  with  ruses  to  cor- 
res|K>ud. 

An  elegant  figured  white  satin  dress, 
with  a  broad  Bounce  of  bloud  lace,  headed 
with  a  full  trimming,  to  correspond,  of 
net  satin  aud  bloud  j  body  and  sleeves  very 
full,  and  handsomely  trimmed  with  blond 
lace. 

An  elegant  rich  striped  white  satin  dress, 
with  two  flounces  of  broad  blond  lace,  each 
flounce  headed  with  blond  shell  trimming; 
body  richly  trimmed,  and  full  sleeves,  oroa 
men  led  with  blond  lace. 

A  very  rich  umber  satin  dress,  with  a 
superb  border  of  blond  Isce,  leaded  with 
an  elegaut  trimming  of  patent  net  and 
satin  ;  sleeves  composed  of  bloud  lace  and 
satin  tulle;  body  richly  trimmed  with 
blond  lace. 

An  elegant  blue  satin  dress,  trimmed 
round  the  train  with  bloud  lace  shell  trim 
ming,  tastefully  fastened  with  bows  of  white 
ribbon,  headed  with  a  flounce  of  blond  lace;  , 
sleeves  composed  of  blue  satin,  and  vau- 1 
dy  ken  of  blond  lace. 

A  green  and  white  striped  satin  dress,  ! 
trimmed  round  the  train  with  an  elegant  [ 
trimming   composed  of  patent   net  and 
satin,  edged  with  blond  lace,  aud  fastened 
with  white  satin  roses;  sleeves  tastefully 
ornamented  with  a  scollop. 

A  beautiful  Pomona  green  satin  dress, 
with  a  very  rich  trimming  at  the  bottom  i 
of  net  and  bloud  lace,  ornamented  with 
roses  of  bloud  lace  and  satiu:  vary  full 
sleeves  of  patent  net  and  blond  lace ;  top 
of  the  dress  trimmed  with  bloud  lace  to 
correspond. 

White  satin  wedding  pelisse,  trimmed 
round  with  broad  Mechlin  lace,  aud  cape 
full  trimmed  to  correspond. 

White  satin  dres.%  to  wear  under  wed- 
ding pelisse,  with  full  ruff  of  muslin  lace. 

An  elegant  muslin  lace  cap,  to  wear  with 
white  satin  pelisse. 

Au  elegant  fine  bobbin  lace  robe,  trimmed 
with  fine  broad  Mechlin  lace  and  pearl 
beads,  woru  over  a  very  rich  white  satin 
dress. 

A  superb  Honiton  lace  dress,  trimmed 
at  the  bottom  with  featoou*  of  laee  aud 
bows  of  ribbon,  full  sleeves,  and  cape  of 
handsome  lace,  woru  over  a  rich  blue  taiin  11 


dress,  with  full  trimmings  of  net  and 
satin. 

Two  very  flue  India  muslin  dresses,  with 
Mechlin  lace  bodies,  and  flounces  of  Mech- 
lin lace ;  worn  over  satin  slips,  white  and 

lilac. 

Fine  India  star  book  muslin  dress,  let  in 
with  broad  lace,  aud  trimmed  with  broad 
flounce  of  flue  Meehliu  lace,  and  Mechlin 
lace  long  sleeves ;  top  richly  trimmed  to 
gorrepond ;  worn  over  a  white  aatin  slip. 

A  fine  India  spotted  muslin  dress,  trim- 
med with  flounces  of  broad  Mechlin  lace 
aud  satiu,  body  and  sleeves  of  Mechlin  lace; 
worn  over  a  blue  satin  slip. 

Two  fine  India  sprigged  book  muslin 
dresses,  with  flounces  of  Mechlin  lace; 
bodies  and  sleeves  let  io  with  Mechlin 
lace. 

A  flue  India  lace  striped  muslin  dress, 
fully  trimmed  with  flounces  of  fine  Valen- 
cieunes  lace,  headed  with  borders  of  blue 
satin ;  tulle  body  and  sleeves,  trimmed  to 
correspond. 

Three  fine  India  sprigged  muslin  dresses, 
trimmed  handsomely  with  Mechlin  lace. 

A  white  silk  pelisse,  trimmed  with  beau- 
tiful blue  and  white  brocade  trimming,  with 
full  frill  and  cuffs  of  blond  lace;  a  rich  and 
elegant  white  salin  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
blond  lace  and  a  handsome  plume  of  fea- 
thers. 

A  rich  lilac  and  white  striped  satin  pe- 
lisse, with  French  foldings  of  white  satin ; 
Mechlin  lace  frill. 

Fiue  India  muslin  pelisse,  trimmed  with 
elegaut  Mechlin  lace,  lined  with  lilac  aars- 
net 

Four  elegant  satin  and  sarsnet  pelisses, 
handsomely  trimmed  with  satiu  and  plush 
trim  mi  1 1  its,  and  handsome  lace  ruffs. 

A  very  fine  white  kerseymere  dress,  body 
and  sleeves  embroidered,  and  rich  trim- 
mings of  white  satin  round  the  bottom  ; 
frill  of  fine  Valenciennes  lace,  collar  aud 
cuffs. 

Four  fine  coloured  cloth  dresses,  elegantly 
embroidered,  with  very  handsome  lace  col- 
lars. / 

An  elegant  white  sarsnet  morning  dress, 
handsomely  trimmed  with  borders  of  blue 
aud  white  brocade  trimmiug,  with  muslin 
lace  frill. 

A  fine  India  striped  muslin  morning 
dress,  flounces  of  French  work,  trimmed 
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with  Valenciennes  lace;  worn  over  a  green  , 
satin  slip. 

Four  handsome  bordered  muslin  dresses, 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace. 

Four  ha  ml  j»ome  bordered  muslin  dresses, 
trimmed  with  fine-work  and  lace. 

Two  elegant  cambric  bordered  pelisses, 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace;  bonnets, 
caps,  Sec.  to  correspond. 

The  following  dresses  were  also  made  by 
Miss  Wing,  for  the  occasion  : — 

Princess  Augusta. — A  superb  train 
dress,  with  striped  lavender  silver  tissue 
borders  richly  embroidered  in  silver  lama, 
and  headed  with  beautiful  trimmings  of 
silver,  intermixed  with  celestial  blue;  body 
and  sleeves  trimmed  with  blond  lace  5  the 
sleeves  tastefully  ornamented  with  silver 
tassels,  and  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a 
superb  diamond  clasp.  Head  dress,  a  su- 
perb plume  of  ostrich  feathers  and  dia- 


Duchebs  or  Gloucester. — A  rich  and 
elegant  white  satin  dress,  with  two  borders 
of  gold  fringe  ;  body  and  sleeves  richly 
trimmed  with  blond  lace  -,  the  sleeves  taste- 
folly  ornamented  with  gold  trimmings,  and 
superb  netted  tassels ;  a  gold  tissue  robe, 
of  beautiful  pattern,  elegantly  bordered 
ivith  gold  fringe,  to  correspond  with  the 
dress,  and  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  su- 
perb diamond  clasp.  Head-dress,  a  plume 
of  ostrich  feathers,  with  a  profusion  of  dia- 


<£aluntt  of  Ca*te ; 

OR  MONTHLY  COMFENOIUM  OF  FOREIGN 
COSTUME. 

By  a  Parisian  Corrttpondent . 

COSTUME  OF  PARIS. 
It  is  well  we  have  had  but  few  changes 
In  our  modish  hemisphere  since  I  last  wrote 
to  you;  for,  no  doubt,  ere  this  reaches  Eng- 
land, your  pages  will  be  engaged  for  a 
detail  of  the  wedding-dresses  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  and  you  will  not  have  much  to 
spare  to  foreign  correspondents.  Bref,  then, 
shall  be  the  word.  Though  this  is  the 
season  of  spring,  yet  cold  aud  wet  have 
kept  the  pelisse  in  its  station  :  this  sensible 
covering,  as  the  English  ladies  term  it,  is 
now,  however,  of  slight  sarsnet,  and  of  a 
spring-like  hue,  such  as  celestial- blue  or 


sea-jrreen;  it  is  generally  fastened  down 
the  front  in  verv  l..;.g  brandruh  trm  of  the 
same  co  our;  ai.d  the  pelis*e  is  ornnni'Mited 
round  the  border  with  two  rovis  of  satin 
ribbon,  a  shade  darker  than  the  sars- 
net. 

Lemon  coloured  crape  hats,  ornamented 
with  puffings  and  tufts  of  red  ribbon,  or 
myrtle  green  ribbon,  are  all  the  rage :  on 
greeu  hats,  long  feathers  of  straw-colour 
are  very  prevalent,  intermixed  with  a  kind 
of  bell  flower,  of  a  bright  scarlet.    In  car- 
riage costume,  hats  of  plaid  gauze  are  much 
worn,  or  those  of  white  crape,  bound  with 
a  broad  plaid  ribbon  ;  they  are  slightly 
bent  down  over  the  forehead.    Fine  Leg- 
horn hats  are  most  in  favour  for  the  pro- 
menade; and  at  the  public  walks,  trans- 
parent bonnets  of  white  crape,  orof  Chinese 
gauze,  are  reckoned  very  elegant ;  they  are 
ornamented  with  green  foliage,  all  the 
leaves  of  which  are  composed  of  different 
shades  of  green,  in  feathers  ;  they  are  un- 
commonly beautiful,  and  very  expensive* 
Straw  hats,  with  coloured  borders,  are 
among  the  novelties  of  the  day;  they  are 
turned  up  behind,  and  have  a  bunch  of 
flowers  in  front ;  these  consist  generally  of 
Japanese  roses,  amaryllis,  apple  blossoms, 
or  the  Chinese  rose.    Grass  greeu  bonnets 
of  Grosde-  Naples,  are  relieved  by  a  trim- 
ming of  gauze,  delicately  variegated  in 
chequer  work  of  very  light  greeu  and 
neptuue  blue ;  many  ladies  add  a  bunch  of 
white  lilac.    The  Scotch  cap,  as  usual,  still 
retains  its  pre-eminence  amongst  the  favour- 
ite out-door  costume  of  our  modish  belles  ; 
it  is  made  of  plaid  silk,  and  the  only  alter- 
ation is  the  divesting  it  of  its  plumes,  and 
crowning  it  with  a  full  bunch  of  clove  car- 
nations or  yellow  ranunculus':  it  has  not 
gained  by  this  change;  and  is  "now  more 
fitted  to  the  theatre  than  the  public  pro- 
menade. 

The  gowns  have  received  no  material 
alteration  this  month  ;  white  cambric  and 
muslin  are  most  in  estimation  :  cachemire 
and  silks  are  but  partially  worn :  in  full 
dress,  every  lady  now  wears  a  bouquet,  ge- 
nerally formed  of  lilacs  and  hyacinths,  or 
other  flowers  most  in  season. 

Evening  cornettei  of  tulle,  surmounted 
by  a  plume  of  feathers,  are  modi  worn  at 
the  Opera,  and  at  late  dinner  parties  of 
ceremony :  and  turbans  of  lemon-coloured 
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crape  or  gauze,  spotted  with  silver,  are 
reckoued  most  elegant  in  full  dress. 

The  hair  is  parted  from  the  forehead,  and 
falls  over  the  temples  in  large  corkscrew 
ringlets,  d  la-Ninon.    Wreaths  of  flowers, 


for  ball  head-dresses,  are  composed  of  lilacs 
or  ranunculus',  with  their  leaves,  or  ever- 
lastings. 

The  favourite  colours  are  lilac,  lemon- 
colour,  and  myrtle-green. 


MONTHLY  MISCELLANY; 

INCLUDING  VARIETIES  CRITICAL,  LITERARY,  AND  HISTORICAL. 


THE  THEATRES. 

DRURY-LANE. 
A  hew  farce  has  been  performed  at  this 
Theatre,  and  with  complete  success,  called 
The  Sleeping  Draught.  Its  chief  merit  is  in 
the  plot  and  incidents,  'which,  though 
somewhat  improbable,  are  whimsical  and 
well  contrived,  and  keep  the  audience  in 
uninterrupted  good  humour.  Harley  is  the 
life  of  the  piece ;  the  character  he  performs 
is  that  of  a  servant,  the  chief  agent  in  a 
love  intrigue ;  iu  the  course  of  his  enter- 
prise, which  takes  place  at  the  house  of  a 
medical  practitioner,  he  swallows  a  liquid 
left  on  a  table,  which  proves  to  be  a  sleep- 
ing draught,  and  being  supposed  dead,  is 
put  into  a  chest.  He  afterwards  undergoes 
a  variety  of  perils  and  adventures ;  and 
becomes,  in  the  end,  by  accident,  the  means 
of  uniting  the  two  lovers  iu  whose  service 
he  was  engaged.  The  scene  where  he 
takes  the  potion,  aud  imagines  himself 
poisoned,  and  that  of  his  recovery,  when, 
from  some  speeches  he  overhears  and  mis- 
interpets,  he  thiuks  he  is  to  be  killed,  are 
managed  with  great  skill.  The  piece  pro- 
mises to  become  a  favourite. 


COVE  NT-GARDE  N . 
Nothing  new  has  been  produced  at  this 
charming  theatre  since  our  last  accounts : 
Rob  Roy  continues  its  wonted  attraction, 
and  draws  together  a  most  brilliant  and 
crowded  audience. 

ENGLISH  OPERA  HOUSE. 
Mr.  Matthews,  by  his  comic  Mail 
Coach  performances,  has  succeeded  most 
admirably,  to  the  entire  approbation  of 
numerous  and  delighted  audiences:  the 
receipts  of  the  house  averaged  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  night  since  the  time 


lie  commenced  this  novel  entertainment- 
It  is  said  he  is  engaged  by  Mr.  Arnold  for 
the  ensuing  season. 

AMERICAN  THEATRICALS. 
(Concluded  from  page  138.) 

Boston  Theatre.— General  perform- 
ances, Messrs.  Duff,  Brown,  Green,  Pelly, 
Drummond,  Hughes,  Bray,  Dykes,  Adam- 
son  (from  Bath,  England),  Shaw,  and 
Jones;  Mesdames,  Powell,  Duff,  Drum- 
'  mond  (late  Miss  Henry),  Brown,  Wheatly . 
i  (late  Mrs.  Williams,  of  the  New  York 
stage),  Barnes,  sen.  and  Bray. — In  Opera, 
Messrs.  Drummond,  Hughes,  Dykes,  and 
Bray  ;  Mesdames  Drummond,  Wheatly, 
Duff,  and  Brown.— The  Ballet,  Mr.  Jones; 
Miss  Jones,  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  Miss  Clarke. 

Norfolk  &  Charleston  Theatres. 
— General  performances,  Messrs.  Young, 
Carpeuder,  Mude,  Clarke,  Bignal,  Da  I  ton, 
Faulkner,  Nichols,  Page;  Mesdames  Hoi* 
man,  Gilfert  (late  Miss  Holman),  Young, 
Claude,  Jacobs,  Clarke,  and  Faulkner.— In 
Opera,  Messrs.  Nichols,  Faulkner,  and 
Dalton ;  Mesdames  Young,  Holman,  and 
Claude.— The  Ballet,  Miss  Lattine,  Miss 
Clarke,  and  others. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  a  concise 
description  of  the  principal  theatrical  corps 
in  this  couutry ;  and  should  you  consider 
it  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  elegant  repo- 
sitory, I  shall  feel  myself  fully  compensated 
for  the  exertions  I  have  taken  to  procure 
correct  information  on  this  head.  Should 
opportunities  offer,  I  will  continue  my 
communications.— I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

Dramaticus  Americanos. 


N.  B.  A  new  Theatre  is  just  opened  in 
Alexandria,  under  the  management  of 
J  Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Entwiale.  They 
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opened  with  The  Honeymoon— Duke  Aran- 
**,  Mr.  Caldwell :  Juliana,  Mrs.  EotwUle. 

D.  A. 

FRENCH  THEATRICALS. 

When  Mademoiselle  Georges  quilled 
Poitou,  for  Lorraine,  and  made  her  debut 
at  the  Theatre  in  Metz,  places  were  so 
eagerly  sought  after  in  that  small  Theatre, 
that  two  gent  darmes  were  obliged  to  be 
stationed  over  the  places  taken  on  each 
row. 

Talma  departed  for  Marseilles  about  the 
middle  of  March;  Mademoiselle  Anais, 
who  was  only  prevented  by  party  intrigue 
from  succeeding  at  her  first  dMt,  quitted 
Paris,  to  play  at  the  Argyll  Booms,  in  Lon- 
don. This  is  a  serious  misfortune:  the  best 
French  performers  are  now  growing  old, 
and  the  early  debutant  does  not  meet  with 
sufficient  encouragement;  therefore  the 
theatrical  art,  in  France,  may  be  said  to 
be  on  the  decline. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

REVIEW  Of  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Walk  through  Switzerland,  in  September- 
1916.  1  vol.  12rao.  Hookham,  jun. ; 
Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy. 

These  letters  written  with  mnch  feel- 
ing, taste,  aud  elegance,  were  addressed 
to  a  lady,  and  are  sow  collected  by  the 
author,  aud  inscribed  to  her.  There  have 
already  a  few  of  them  appeared  before  the 
public  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  were 
duly  appreciated  and  admired  by  the 
greater  part  of  that  public :  there  are  now 
added  lo  them  several  others,  containing 
much  additional  interest ;  and  the  whole 
forms  together  u  most  pleasing  aud  amus- 
ing volume;  which  is  enriched  by  two 
very  correct  maps— the  one  of  Switzerland  ; 
the  other,  of  peculiar  interest,  offering  to 
the  astonished  view,  the  Simplon  passage 
over  the  Alps. 

The  following  beautiful  extracts  will 
serve   to  shew  the  author's  descriptive 


THE  CASCADE  Of  TOUBTMAGNE. 

"  Tbe  next  object  which  arrested  oar  atten- 
Hon,  is  a  forcible  manner,  was  tbe  cascade  of 
Tourtmagne.  1  believe  that  it  is  rarely  visited  j 
bat,  from  tbe  singularity  of  its  situation,  and 

No.  109—  Vol.  XVII. 


the  magnitude  of  its  volume,  it  it  truly  Reserving 
of  the  inconvenience,  not  unaccompanied  by 
danger,  which  must  be  experienced  in  viewing 
it  to  advnntage.  We  approached  it  by  the  left 
bank  of  the  river:  tbe  opposite  tide  is  easily 
accessible  ;  but  the  view  which  it  obtained  from 
it  is  too  partial  to  gratify  the  ardent  curiosity 
and  exhaustleas  lovo  of  that  mind  which  adores 
the  charms  and  sublimities  of  nature.  Words 
cannot  present  this  extraordinary  and  impressive 
scene.  If  yon  could  picture  to  yoor  imagination 
a  natural  arena  in  a  mountain-side,  perhaps 
ninety  feet  in  circumference,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  deep,  with  a  ritiog  ground  on  one 
tide,  covered  with  bright  verdure,  rising  from  the 
bottom  of  this  arena,  and  overhanging  a  crnjjjry 
abyss,  into  which  the  collected  waters  of  a  con- 
siderable mountain-river  fall  perpendiculurly  ; 
if,  above  die  apparent  summit  of  this,  you  could 
look  beyond  it,  and  see  the  first  fall  of  tbe  stream, 
rolling  it*  vast  sheet  over  a  bank  partially  fringed 
with  underwood,  or  small  trees,  which  overhang 
the  torrent ;  and  if,  to  view  oil  this,  you  could 
recline  on  the  verdant  acclivity  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  you  woald  place  yourself  where  1  was  : 
and  can  you  form  a  conception  of  tbe  deafening 
reverberation  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  this  vast 
torrent  into  a  spot  so  circumscribed  and  deep  ?— 
Yes,  perhaps  yon  can  imagine  all  that  I  attempt 
to  describe ;  but,  to  be  agitated,  to  be  awed,  to 
be  delighted,  at  I  was,  yon  must  bear  the  torrent 
roar,  and  behold,  with  your  own  eyes,  the  won- 
ders of  this  scene.  1  felt  as  if  1  had  entered  the 
most  hallowed  sanctuary  of  nature:  1  involun- 
tarily sunk  almost  upon  my  face  :  1  lay  prostrate 
—in  an  attitude  of  worship  :  fear— wonder— de- 
light overcame  me  :  my  emotions  would  have 
approached  a  fearful  intensity,  had  1  visited  this 
spot  alone.  Yon  have  read  of  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  religious  beatitude :  may  not  lonely 
visits  to  the  most  sequestered,  awful,  and  sublime 
scenes  of  nature  lend  to  transports  or  musings 
which  verge  on  delirinm  ?" 

AW FUI.  SCENERT  OP  THE  ALPS,  AND  THE 
DANGER  OP  CROSSING  THEM. 

"  Among  the  awful  scenery  of  tbe  Alps,  the 
traveller  is  never  free  from  peril,  but  during  tbe 
depth  of  winter :  then  only  do  tbe  ravages  of 
mow,  ice,  and  burricaue,  pause  ;  but  this  still- 
ness is  the  dreadful  silence  of  death  j  nothing 
moves  or  lives;  every  object  is  wrapped  iu  the 
poisonous  atmosphere  of  intense  frost. 

"  In  spring,  the  mild  aud  gentle  breezes  awak- 
en nature  from  her  trance  ;  but,  like  the  break- 
ing of  day  upon  the  collected  forces  of  two 
mighty  empires,  she  Is  roused  to  the  terrific 
energies  of  tumnlt  and  desolation  :  the  enormous 
masses  of  snow,  which  lie  on  the  sides  of  the 
rocks,  arc  penetrated  by  the  dissolving  atmo- 
sphere, and  arc  precipitated,  with  destructive 
violence,  into  the  valleys  ;  tearing  away,  and 
dragging  with  them,  fragments  of  rock,  earth, 
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and  trees.  Althnngh  the  imperceptible  decay  of 
atmosphere  U  the  herald  of  danger,  yet  are  the 
Tnaaet,  io  general,  motionless,  until  uioc  con- 
cnaaion  of  the  air  dissolves  the  mag ical  and  in. 
defioaMe  power  which  restrain*  them.  The  foot, 
step  of  a  traveller— a  sboat— the  tinkling  of  a 
bell— tbe  flying  of  a  bird— tbe  leap  of  a  chamois 
— an  eebo—aaarticalatioo— will  break  tbe  charm. 
He  who  it  destined  to  travel  anon?  the  Alps  at 
this  fntal  aeaaoa,  mores  through  these  valleys  of 
death  »%  »oon  as  the  fs  in  test  dawn  n^peon  to 
direct  his  steps:  he  is  speechless:  be  sralks 
quickly,  bot  not  with  beedleas  rapidity:  he 
thinks  that  he  is  violating  the  sanctuary  of  na- 
ture, and  fears  to  provoke  her  terrific  vengeance. 
Among  these  cheerless  scenes,  tbe  church  bell  is 
•nspended  bnt  a  few  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  in  some  districts  it  is  never  heard." 

In  our  Gleaners  Porte-Folio,  and  amongst 
our  Original  Poetry,  are  two  very  interest- 
ing extracts  from  this  charming  little  vo- 


Modern  Timet.  By  Mrs.  Beverley,  8vo.  pp. 
Second  edition. 
This  pamphlet  is  well  written,  and  is  in 
the  form  of  a  aermou ;  netting  forth,  in  a 
particular  manner,  the  heinous  sin  of  hy- 
pocrisy, and  the  real  want  of  religion,  cha- 
rity, and  benevolence,  amongst  many  of 
the  professors  of  Christianity;  and  which 
duplicity,  as  it  is  mockery  before  God,  is 
more  likely  to  draw  down  national  calami- 
ties on  a  kingdom,  than  even  those  rices 
which,  from  their  being  unmasked,  excite 
more  disgust :  and,  certainly,  we  agree  with 
Mrs.  Beverley  in  this  respect,  for 

"  Vice  is  a  moaster  of  such  frightful  mien, 
«  As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen.- 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 
A  Voyage  to  Greenland,   By  Messrs.  Giescke 
and  Egede  Saabye. — Copenhagen. 
At  the  moment  that  we  are  sending  out 
navigators  to  discover  a  north-west  passage, 
two  travellers  hare  offered  to  tbe  public 
the  obserrations  they  have  made  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.   One  of  them  is  a 
M.  Giescke,  a  native  of  Augsbourg,  and 
professor  of  mineralogy  at  Dublin,  who 
w  as  actually  at  Greenland  from  the  month 
of  May,  1806,  to  August,  1813;  and  who 
penetrated  as  tar  as  the  seventy-seventh 
degree,  where  an  immense  maritime  glacier 
terminated  the  part  explored  by  the  Dane. 
The  relatiou  of  M.  Giescke,  which  is  very 


important,  as  it  regards  natural  history  and 
science,  appeared  a  very  short  time  ago, 
written  in  German  and  English ;  but  an 
extract  has  been  circulated  at  Copenhagen, 
wherein  this  traveller  has  spoken  of  a 
numerous  collection  of  curiosities  to  be 
found  in  Greenland.  M.  Egede-Saabye  is 
a  Danish  Missionary,  who  sojourned  in 
direra  parts  of  Green  laud  from  1770  to- 
1778;  and  bis  work  has  just  been  translat- 
ed into  German  :  it  is  truly  valuable,  by 
the  genuine  obserrations  displayed  in  it  on 
the  manners  and  way  of  tiring  of  these 
people,  who  seem  cast  at  such  an  immense 
distance  from  animated  nature. 

An  horrible  chain  of  glaciers  are  situated 
on  the  summit  of  lift  mountains  that  cross 
Greenland  from  north  to  south  ;  these  stu- 
pendous masses  of  ice,  often  as  thick,  in 
circumference,  as  three  hundred  feet,  fill 
the  rallies,  and  descend  to  the  very  midst 
of  the  sea;  where,  broken  by  the  wares, 
they  form  caverns  of  chrystal,  of  the  most 
picturesque  appearance.  The  rocks,  cover- 
ed  with  red,  blue,  and  yellow  lichens,  as 
well  as  different  kinds  of  rerdant  moss, 
serre  to  decorate  the  icy  sceue;  which 
glitters  with  the  purple  rays  of  an  oblique 
sun,  and  displays  a  variety  of  the  most 
brilliant  tints.  Rirulets,  issuing  from  the 
foundation  of  the  snows,  precipitate  them- 
selves,  in  cascades,  orer  the  rocks  and  gla- 
ciers. These  palaces  of  an  eternal  winter 
have  a  pomp  and  sublimity  difficult  to  be 
described,  and  which  can  be  only  offered 
to  the  idea  by  the  hand  of  an  eminent 
painter. 

The  shores  offer  a  fresh  and  brilliaut 
prospect  of  verdure;  and  it  is  to  this  illu- 
sion that  the  country  owes  its  name  of 
Greenland :  but  these  lands  only  contain 
heaps  of  turf  and  marshes  full  of  weeds,  in 
which  tbe  feet  sink  at  erery  step.  In  tbe 
meantime,  there  are,  certainly,  in  Green- 
land, both  plains  and  vallies,  from  whence 
tbe  wild  thyme  and  the  angelica  shed  their 
wholesome  and  pleasing  odour. 

The  huts  of  the  natires  of  Greenland 
are  composed  of  different  pieces  of  slate* 
branches  of  trees,  and  moss.  The  smoke 
and  smell  of  these  tanneries  are  insupport- 
able; and  it  is  almost  impossible  tor  a 
person,  accustomed  to  civilized  life,  to  stop, 
for  a  few  minutes  before  their  fires  when 
tbe  pot  is  on,  filled  with  the  flesh  of  seals 
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boiling  under  a  lamp,  the  exhalations  from  ft  each  other,  they  offer  a  mutual  challenge; 


which  may  be  easily  conceived,  in  a  close 
and  generally  crowded  atmosphere  of  about 
fifteen  feet  square. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  repeat,  that  the 
Green  landers  are  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
Esquimaux,  the  tribes  of  which  Have 
spread,  in  North  America,  through  all  the 
polar  regions ;  and  which  are  incootestibly 
a  branch  of  the  M  on  gal  race,  the  mistress 
of  central  or  northern  Asia.  The  yellow 
complexion,  the  hair,  hard  and  crisped, 
like  that  of  a  horse  ;  thick  lips,  flat  noses 
eyes,  as  black  as  jet,  yet  full  of  fire  and 
penetration,  with  the  peculiar  smallness  of 
the  hands  and  feet  ;  all  attest  them  to  be  of 
the  same  origin  as  the  Esquimaux.  The 
only  charm  which  nature  has  bestowed  on 
the  female  sex,  is  an  exuberant  head  of 
hair ;  some  having  this  covering  of  about 
six  feet  in  length  ;  and  which  serves  as  a 
warm  wrapper  to  those  who  are  seldom 
more  than  four  feet  high  in  stature. 

These  people,  who,  according  to  our 
ideas,  are  so  wretched,  are  passionately  at- 
tached to  their  native  country :  every  one 


not  to  fight,  but  to  a  trial  of  song :  all  the 
neighbours  assemble,  and,  before  a  wild 
kind  of  space,  the  two  adversaries,  dressed 
|  in  their  best  clothes,  and  surrounded  by  a 


party  of  friends,  try,  with  all  their  might, 


which  shall  render  the  other  the  most  ridi- 
culous. The  loud  laughter  of  the  assembly 
decides  the  victory,  and  the  conqueror  lur- 
ries off  some  valuable  deposit,  laid  down  as 
the  prize  of  the  combat. 

The  modesty  of  a  Greenland  virgin  ex- 
acts of  him  who  is  to  be  her  husband  the 
carrying  her  off  by  force :  he  must  even 
drag  her  along  by  her  long  tresses  ;  and 
when  he  has  brought  her  to  his  hut,  she 
should  then  run  off  several  times,  till  her 
lover  gives  her  a  proof  of  his  affection,  by 
making  a  few  incisions  on  her  instep,  in 
order  to  keep  her  quiet. 

custom  appears  to  have  been  very 
the  ancients ;  we  discover 
some  traces  of  it  among  the  Greeks,  and 
that  at  the  epoch  of  their  highest  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  seventh  day  after  the  wedding, 
K  the  young  couple  went  to  sleep  in  a  house 


says,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  Roman, 44  1  am  belonging  to  the  parents  of  the  wife;  but, 
a  Kalalit .'"  This  is  the  name  they  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by,  as  a  nation.  Green- 
landers  have  been  taken  to  Copenhagen, 
brought  up  as  Europeans,  and  treated  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  yet  they  always  have 
sighed  after  their  paternal  shores.  "  There 
is  sky  enough,"  they  say,  44  in  Denmark,  but 
yet  it  is  never  cold  enough ;  no  beautiful 
glaciers,  no  seals,  no  whales*  Setting  aside 
the.se  wants,  the  country  is  almost  as  tine 
as  ours,"  But,  they  would  add,  44  You 
have  very  poor  people  among  you :  why 
do  not  the  rich  help  tbem  ?  You  have 
servants,  slaves:  how  can  you  make  your 
fellow-men  wait  upon  you  ?    Should  men 


in  more  barbarous  times,  the  wife  ran 
thither  alone,  and  the  husband  came,  and 
carried  her  away  by  force. 

Those  Greenlanders  who  are  converted 
to  Christianity,  have  civilized  their  national 
maimers.  The  young  man  explains  his 
wishes  to  the  minister  of  his  parish,  who 
sends  for  the  bride-elect,  and  says  to 
her,  "  It  is  time  you  was  married." — The 
young  woman,  although  she  is  secretly  en- 
gaged to  her  lover,  replies,  firmly,  44  I  will 
not  marry."—*4  It  is  a  pity,  for  1  have  found 
a  husband  for  you."—"  Who  The  pas- 
tor theu  names  him. — 44  He  is  good  for 
nothing;  1  will  not  have  him."— M  Very 


be  treated  like  dogs?    You  are  afraid  of  well,  I  shall  not  compel  you  to  have  him; 


thieves  and  assassins:  ah!  take  care  and 
make  your  countrymen  better  men,  before 
you  take  upon  you  to  find  fault  with  us." 

It  is  certain  that  the  Greenlanders  all 
live  together  in  brotherly  unity.  If  one 
finds  a  piece  of  wood  that  has  floated  to 
t  be  shore,  which  he  thinks  he  has  a  right 
to,  he  takes  possession  of  it ;  marking  it  as 
bis  property  by  placing  on  it  a  couple  of 
atones :  be  may  then  safely  leave  it ;  no 
other  Greenlander  will  attempt  to  take  it 
a  way.    1/  two  natives  take  umbrage  at 


but  he  is  young,  and  an  excellent  hunter 
of  the  seal." — 44 1  shall  not  marry  ;  I  will 
not  have  him."— *  Very  well ;  I  have  an- 
other wife  for  him."— He  is  then  silent,  and 
the  young  girl  sighs ;  u  tear  trembles  in  her' 
eye,  and  she  says,  "  As  you  please,  pastor/* 
__«*  No,  it  is  as  you  please  ;  I  shall  not  per- 
suade you." — The  girl  letches  a  deep  sigh, 
pronounces  the  monosyllable  ye*,  iu  a 
voice  scarcely  articulate,  and  the  affair  is 
concluded. 

The  Pagan  Greenlanders  have  several 
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wives:  one  among  them,  a  very  virtuous 
man,  who,  for  two  years,  had  followed  the 
instructions  of  a  Danish  priest,  came  to 
him  one  day,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
baptize  him  ?-"  Willingly."  said  the  priest} 
"  but  you  have  two  wives."—"  That  does 
not  hinder  me  from  being  a  Christian." — 
*'  O  yes," — u  How  miserable  you  make  nie, 
pastor ;  can  I  send  away  my  wife  and 
abandon  my  children  >" — M  Coutinue  to 
take  care  of  your  wife,  but  do  not  live  with 
her  as  with  your  wife."—*'  It  is  difficult. 
God  then  will  reject  me  if  1  do  not  reject 
my  wife !" — *'  The  rulers  of  my  country 
have  forbade  me  to  baptize  any  one  that 
has  two  wives." — **  Pastor,  do  uot  you 
think  that  the  Great  Ruler  of  heaven  is 
more  indulgent  than  the  rulers  of  your 
country  ?  I  wish  to  become  a  Christian 
and  1  cannot.  Nevertheless,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  obey  God  and  abstain  from  evil ; 
and  [  hope  he  will  not  reject  me  at  my  last 
hour." — The  missionary  took  the  Green- 
lander  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  him:— 
•*  May  thy  father  and  my  father,  the  great 
father  of  us  all,  have  mercy  on  thee,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  both  in  this  life,  and 
in  that  to  come." — **  Farewell,"  said  the 
Pagan  j  "  farewell,  my  good  pastor,  we 
shall  see  each  other  agaiu  in  the  presence ' 
of  the  Almighty."— He  brushed  off  a  tear,  j 
and  took  his  departure. 


Memoirs  of  Madame  Muiison.  Written  by 
herself.  Translated  from  the  French. 
1  vol.  Iftno.   Baldwin,  Craddock,  and 

Joy. 

These  memoirs,  from  a  female  who  has 
been  the  theme  of  conversation,  not  only 
in  France  but  in  England,  are  addressed 
in  a  letter  to  her  mother ;  and  arc  told  in 
that  seeming  conviction  of  innocence,  so 
far  as  her  not  having  any  participation  in 
the  horrid  murder  of  M.  FuaJdes,  that  on 
perusal,  the  reader  /eels  inclined  to  pity  a 
woman  who  seems  the  victim  of  her  own 
thoughtless  indiscretion,  a  romantic  dis* 
position*  the  dread  of  violating  a  solemn 
oath,  and  trembling  for  the  fate  of  a  beloved 
child  should  she  divulge  what  she  was 
compelled  to  be  a  witness  ofc  She  appears 
to  be  couscious  that  not  only  her  own  life, 
but  that  of  her  father  and  her  son,  might 
be  endangered  by  the  vengeance  of  wretches 
who  have  proved  themselves  most  sangui- 


nary, and  an  utter  disgrace  to  human  na- 
ture. 

It  is  not  that  we  mean  to  extenuate  the 
couduct  of  Madame  Maiisou,  or  to  staud 
up  in  her  defence:  even  to  her  mother,  to 
whom  she  declares  she  will  unbosom  her- 
self without  disguise,  she,  iu  fact,  divulge* 
nothing  essential,  but  observes  the  same 
kind  of  mystery  us  on  her  trial,  except  po- 
sitively deoying  that  she  was  at  BaucaTs 
house;  and  states  that  she  was  only 
by  the  menaces  of  her  father  to  say  she 
there.  And  she  seems  rather  to  assert  it 
as  her  opinion  that  her  young  friend,  Ma- 
demoiselle Rose  Pierret,  was  present  at  the 
horrible  assassination.  Many  circumstances 
in  these  memoirs  have  been  already  laid 
before  tlie  public  iu  the  trial  and  examina- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  woman ;  we  shall 
therefore  confine  ourselves  merely  with 
giviug  a  few  extracts,  to  shew  to  our 
readers  the  energy  of  Madame  Mansoo'a 
style,  and  which  proves  her  to  be  possessed 
of  no  ordinary  mind. 

BXTBACT  Of  A  LETTRB  TO  THE  PREFECT. 

««  Yes,  Sir,  1  am  determined!  A  moment 
longer  and  1  had  said  every  thing.  But  aij 
safety  it  involved  ;  bo  maUer,  t  will  relate  every 
thing.  You  are  responsible— for  the  secret  in 
particular.  My  deposition,  you  will  see,  is  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood.  1  have  never 
been  at  Banc^l's,  and  j  et  I  must  he  considered  as 
having  been  there.   For  God's  sake  pity  me  V* 

BXTBACT  FROM  ANOTHER  LETTER. 

"Oh!  Sir,  what  information  hare  I  notde. 
rived  in  the  course  of  a  single  week !  What  ex. 
perience  does  not  adversity  supply!  1  bate 
passed  my  life  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from  the 
world,  with  which  1  was  little  anxious  to  be 
acquainted  j  and  but  for  a  passiouate  lore  of 
theatrical  amusements,  might  yet  have  lived  un- 
known. What  has  the  world  to  expect  from  me 
when  it  is  so  incensed  against  me  ?  Whom  bare 
1  injured?  Whose  hatred  have  1  merited?  I 
surely  never  provoked  the  envy  of  any  person. 
1  am  witbont  fortune ;  uature  has  imparted  to 
me  neither  beauty  nor  genius;  if  some  partial 
admirers  have  given  me  credit  for  talent,  1  clearly 
shew  1  am  devoid  of  common  sense.  1  have 
enemies,  I  know  not  why  ;  but  this  trnth  is  too 
evident  to  require  demonstration :  it  is  I  who 
forge  all  the  darts  that  are  pointed  against  ute." 

Her  evident  knowledge  of  the  horrid 
transaction  appears  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  to  the  Prefect:— 

«« 1  could  nnfold !— Oh  !  if  1  were  not  a  mo- 
ther !— Never,  no,  never.— You  are  far  from 
being  acquainted  with  my  character.   Allow  me 
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to  iitrest  you  will  not  shew  my  letter;  it  is 
noofctnsc— a  mere  tifBue  of  absurdities;  give  it 
what  name  you  please :  what  can  you  expect 
from  a  miod  half  distracted  ?" 

The  inconsistent  character  of  Madame 
Manson,  wherein  lightuess  of  mind  with  a 
great  degree  of  firmness  are  mingled,  may 
be  discovered  in  the  following  expressions. 
We  should  imagine  the  woman  who  was 
accused  of  so  dreadful  a  crime  as  a  partici- 
pation in  a  murder  the  most  fearful  and 
horrible,  could  have  little  inclination  to 
laughter :  

««  The  Prefect  led  me  into  his  stady,  where  1 
fouud  Victoire,  who  appeared  to  have  beeo  put 
to  the  question.  Id  spite  of  my  sorrows,  1  could 
with  difficulty  help  laughing.  She  wished  to 
speak  in  set  phrases,  but  the  fear  with  which  she 
was  inspired,  no  doubt,  by  the  elevated  rank  of 
her  opponent,  betrayed  her  into  a  ontnber  of 
expressions  so  truly  ridiculous,  that  the  bare  re* 
collection  of  «  hat  passed  on  this  occasion  makes 
me  laugh  evca  at  this  moment  in  my  prison/' 

There  is  much  poiut  and  wit  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  which  proves  too  that  the 
lady  can  be  severe  "  iu  spite  of  her  sor- 
rows*' 

"If  1  am  to  be  tried  as  so  accomplice,  1 
shall  retain  ao  counsel.  1  should  be  sorry  to 
owe  my  acquittal  to  his  ingenuity.  1  will  plead 
aiy  own  cause  ;  and  after  haviug  acquired  the 
reputation  of  on  extraordinary  witness,  the  pub- 
lic will  perhaps  consider  me  still  more  extraor- 
dinary as  a  criminal.  You  are  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  the  system  adopted  by  a  modern 
writer,  a  country niau  of  yoors,  profoundly  skilled 
is  metaphysics,  and  still  more  remarkable  us  a 
logician.  This  philosopher  denies  that  women 
have  son  Is;  but  as  there  is  scarcely  an  animal 
whose  instinct  does  not  lead  it  to  defend  itself 
when  attacked,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  use 
nf  (be  feeble  means  nature  has  given  me  for  that 
purpose.  J  will  reply  to  bis  remarks  one  of  tbesa 
days;  for  if  I  am  accused  of  having  divorced* 
myself  from  common  sense,  I  shall  console  my- 
self with  the  idea  that  1  do  not  stand  alone." 

"  Her  farewell  to  her  son  and  mother  is 
pathetic  and  affecting  :— 

"  Farewell,  my  son,  my  only  blessing,  my 
•sly  consolation.  Farewell,  my  dear  mother; 
I  leave  you.  May  this  memoir  serv«  to  divert 
your  thoughts  :  may  you  find  some  alleviation  of 
your  sufferings.  Edward  will  peruse  it  one  day, 
hat  be  can  never  form  ao  idea  of  the  anguish  he 
*xu  ceased  Ait  unfortunate  mother." 

9  M-  de  Bonaid,  the  philosopher  to  whom 
Madame  Matiaon  alludes,  is  tbe  author  of  a  trea- 
»"«  on  Divorce. 


1H9 
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WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

Night-Mare  Abbey ;  by  the  author  of 
Headlong  Hall. 

In  a  short  time  will  be  submitted  to  the 
public,  a  Latin  aud  a  Greek  Grammar,  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  study  of  those  lan- 
guages, on  an  entirely  new  plan.  By  T. 
H.  Bluck,  of  Bath  House  Academy,  Mus- 
well  Hill,  Crouch  End. 

A  pamphlet  has  been  printed,  and  is  de- 
livered, free  from  expence,  to  parents,  in 
which  the  principles  of  educatiou  are  de- 
veloped, and  the  errors  aud  defects  of  the 
ordinary  mode  of  instruction  pointed  out. 
By  T.  H.  Bkick,  of  Batb-Housc  Academy. 

Early  in  May  will  be  published,  Facts 
and  Observations  on  Liver  Complaints,  and 
those  various  and  extensive  derangements 
of  tbe  constitution  arising  from  hepatic 
irregularities  and  obstruction.  The  Third 
Edition,  very  considerably  enlarged.  By 
Jahn  Failhhorti,  formerly  Surgeon  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service. 

Among  the  physiological  publications  of 
this  month,  we  have  to  announce  Mr. 
Curtis's  Introductory  Lecture  to  his  Course 
on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology 
of  the  Ear,  as  delivered  at  tbe  Royal  Dis- 
pensary, 1816.  This  Lecture  contains 
much  ingenious  reasoning  on  the  structure 
of  the  ear,  from  which  the  author  has  de- 
duced important  practical  conclusions,  ren- 
dering the  Lecture  both  interesting  and 
amusing. 

NEW  MUSIC. 
Beside  the  low  Grot.  A  Ballad,  composed 
by  Mr.  T.  Cooke. 
The  pleasing  songs  of  this  composer  have 
ever  been  popular,  aud  the  peculiar  sweet- 
ness of  this  admired  ballad,  has  rendered  it 
a  favourite  with  every  lover  of  simple  aud 
touching  melody.  There  is  a  grace  and 
expression  iu  the  above  composition  which 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  words,  which 
are  elegantly  poetic  and  origiual. 

Rob  Roy.  A  Dance,  arranged  for  a  Rondo, 
from  an  admired  Opera.  Composed  by 
C.  E.  Horn. 

The  piano  arrangement  of  this  charming 
composition  is  by  H.  F.  Smith ;  aud  the 
whole  reflects  houour  on  the  science  of  the 
composer,  and  the  oue  who  has  thus  ar- 
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ranged  it  The  8tx>  alta,  second  time,  is 
well  judged,  and  produces  a  striking  effect} 
while  the  sweetness  of  the  preceding  notes 
gives  a  pleasing  variation  to  the  whole: 
much,  however,  in  the  execution  of  this 
composition  depends  on  the  grace  thrown 
into  tlie  md  lihtnnu,  which  no  one  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Horn  bow  to  introduce 
amongst  his  works  of  harmony. 

TU  Ray  that  beams  for  ever.  The  words 
by  J.  W.  Lake,  Esq.  Set  to  music  by 
Mr.  T.  Williams. 

This  air  has  been  sung  with  great  ap- 
plause by  Mr.  Duruset,  at  Covent-Garden 
Theatre,  and  by  Mr.  Pearman,  at  the  Bath 
Concerts.  The  music  forms  a  pleasi  n g  com- 
pound of  sprightliness  and  sweetness;  and 
where  expression  is  required  to  be  given 
to  the  words,  we  find  it  strong  and  well 
marked,  while  the  softer  notes  have  a  touch- 
ing  tenderness  which  is  truly  pleasing,  and 
well  accords  with  the  meaning  of  the 
author. 


EXTERIOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PEKIN. 

The  walls  of  Pckin,  like  those  of  Tong- 
chow,  are  built  of  brick,  with  a  foundation 
of  stone;  they  are  of  considerable  thickness, 
the  body  of  them  being  of  mud,  so  that  the 
masonry  may  be  considered  a  facing :  there 
is  not,  however,  sufficient  strength  at  the 
top  to  allow  of  guns  of  large  calibre  being 
mounted  in  the  embrasures.  At  all  the 
gates,  and  at  certain  iutervals,  there  are 
towers  of  immense  height,  with  four  ranges 
of  embrasures  intended  for  cannon;  none 
are  actually  mounted,  but  in  their  stead  are 
some  imitations  of  wood.  Besides  the 
tower,  a  wooden  building  of  several  stories 
marks  the  gateways:  one  of  these  buildings 
is  highly  decorated  j  the  projecting  roofs, 
diminishing  iu  size  according  to  their 
height,  are  covered  with  green  and  yellow 
tiles,  that  have  a  very  brilliant  effect  under 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  A  wet  ditch  skirts  a 
part  of  the  walls.  Pekin  is  situated  on  a 
plain  j  its  lofty  walls,  with  their  numerous 
bastions  and  stupendous  towers,  certainly 
give  it  an  imposing  appearance,  not  un- 
worthy the  capital  of  a  great  empire.  On 
the  side  near  Hai-teen,  is  a  large  common, 
wholly  uncultivated;  a  remarkable  cir- 


cumstance so  near  Pekih.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  ground  covered  with  the  nelum- 
61'um,  or  water  lily,  near  the  walls,  which, 
from  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  this  plant, 
are  extremely  grateful  to  the  eye.  The 
Tartarian  mountains,  with  their  blue  and 
immeasureable  summits,  are  the  finest  ob- 
jects in  the  yiciuity  of  Pekio. 

TOMBUCTOO,  A  CITY  IN  AFRICA. 

This  city,  which  was  founded  A.D.  1215, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  splendid. 
The  houses  were  built  in  the  form  of  bells ; 
the  walls  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  plastered 
over  with  clay,  and  the  roof  with  reeds  in* 
terwoven  together.  One  mosque,  however, 
and  the  royal  palace,  were  built  with  stone; 
the  latter  by  an  artist  brought  from  Gre- 
nada.  Cotton  cloth  was  woven  in  great 
quantity.   The  merchants  were  extremely 
|  rich ;  and  the  King  had  married  his  daugh- 
ters to  two  of  their  number.   The  inhabit- 
ants were  copiously  supplied  with  water; 
that  or  the  Niger,  whenever  it  overflowed, 
being  conveyed  into  it  by  sluices.  The 
country  round  abounded  with  corn,  cattle, 
and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  except  salt, 
which  was  brought  from  Tegazza,  situated 
at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles;  which 
was  held  .so  valuable,  that  Leo  had  seen  a 
camel's  load  sold  for  eighty  ducats.  The 
King  had  a  splendid  court,  and  many  orna- 
ments of  gold,  some  of  which  weighed 
thirteen  ounces.   He  maintained  also  three 
thousand  horsemen,  and  a  numerous  in- 
fantry ;  many  of  whom  were  iu  the  habit 
of  usiug  poisoned  arrows.    Horses  were 
not  bred,  but  imported  from  Barbsry,  and 
eagerly  sought  after;  so  that  the  King, 
whenever  any  number  arrived,  insisted  on 
making  a  selection  for  himself,  paying, 
however,  a  handsome  price.  Manuscripts 
are  particularly  mentioned,  not  only  as  one 
of  the  imports  from  Barbary,  but  as  bring- 
ing more  money  than  any  other  commo- 
dity.    The  inhabitants   were  mild  and 
gentle,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night 
in  singing  and  dancing.   The  town  was 
extremely  exposed  to  fire.    The  religion 
was  Mahommedan;  but  the  intolerance, 
so  strongly  reported  iu  modern  times,  is 
mentioned  only  in  regard  to  the  Jews,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  most  rigorously  ex- 
cluded. 
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RESTRICTIONS  IN  THE  DRESS  OF 
APPRENTICES,  IN  1600. 

Apprentices  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
hats,  nor  any  other  covering  on  the  bead 
but  a  woollen  cap  j  no  ruffles,  curb,  loose 
collars,  nor  anything  more  than  a  ruff  at  the 
collar,  and  that  only  a  yard  and  a  half  long. 
Tbeir  doublets  were  to  be  of  fustian,  sack- 
cloth, canvas  English  leather  or  woollen, 
without  any  gold,  silver,  or  silk  trimmings. 
They  wore  cloth  or  kersey  hose,  but  of  no 
other  colour  than  white,  blue,  or  russet. 
Their  breeches  were  always  of  the  same 
material  as  the  doublet,  and  was  neither 
stitched,  laced,  nor  embroidered.  Their 
upper  coat  was  of  cloth  or  leather,  without 
pinking,  stitching,  edging,  or  silk  trim- 
ming.   Surtouts  they  were  not  allowed  to 
wear,  but  instead  thereof  a  cloth  gown  or 
cloak,  faced  with  cotton,  cloth,  or  baize, 
with  a  plain  fixed  round  collar.  No  pumps, 
slippers,  or  shoes  were  allowed  them,  but 
English  leather,  without  being  pricked, 
edged,  or  stitched.   No  garters,  but  what 
were  made  of  crewel,  woollen,  thread,  or 
leather.   They  were  not  allowed  to  carry 
either  sword  or  dagger,  but  a  knife  only. 
All  rings,  jewels,  gold,  silver,  or  silk,  were 
forbidden  on  any  part  of  their  dress.  Nor 
were  they  allowed  to  frequent  any  dancing, 
fencing,  or  musical  schools,  under  very 
severe  penalties,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
publicly  whipped  in  the  hall  of  their  com- 
pany.   In  our  times,  when  the  present 
style  of  dress  levela  all  distinctions,  the 
apprentice  is  often  more  gaily  attired  than 
his  master,  and  attends  public  diversion* 
with  as  much  ardor  and  liberty  as  the  peer 
who  helps  to  support  that  master. 

CARDS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

Card* plating  seems  to  have  been  as 
universal  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  as  in 
modern  times,  and  carried  on,  too,  with  the 
wme  ruinous  consequences  to  property  and 
morals;  for,  though  Stowe  tells  us,  when 
commemorating  the  customs  of  London, 
that  "  from  All- Hallows  eve  to  the  day 
following  Candlemas- day,  there  was,  among 
other  sports,  playing  at  cards  for  counters, 
nails,  and  points  in  every  bouse,  more  for 
pastime  than  for  gain,"  yet  we  learn  from 
contemporary  satirists,  from  Gossin,  North- 


brooke,  and  Stubbes,  that  all  ranks,  and 
especially  the  upper  classes,  were  incurably 
addicted  to  gaming  in  pursuit  of  this  amuse- 
ment, which  they  considered  equally  as 
seductive  and  pernicious  as  dice.  The 
games  at  cards  peculiar  to  this  period,  and 
now  obselete,  are, 

1.  Primero,  supposed  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient game  of  cards  in  England.  It  was 
very  fashionable  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare, 
who  represents  Henry  VIII.  playing  at 
Primero  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  and 
Fa&fajf  exclaiming,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor, 

u  I  have  never  prospered  fincc  1  foreswore  my- 
self at  Primero." 

The  mode  of  playing  this  curious  game  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Strutt,  from  Mr. 
Barrington's  papers  upon  card- playing,  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  ArcKaologia: 
"  Each  player  had  four  cards  dealt  to  him 
one  by  one;  the  seven  was  the  highest  card, 
in  point  of  number,  that  he  could  avail 
himself  of,  which  counted  for  twenty-one, 
the  six  counted  for  sixteen,  the  rive  for 
fifteen,  and  the  ace  for  the  same;  but  the 
two,  the  three,  and  the  four,  for  their  re- 
spective points  only.  The  knave  of  hearts 
was  commonly  fixed  upon  for  the  quinola, 
which  the  player  might  make  what  card 
or  suit  he  thought  proper;  if  the  cards  were 
of  different  suits,  the  highest  number  won 
the  primero;  if  they  were  all  of  oue  colour 
he  that  held  them  won  the  Hush." 

fi.  Trump,  nearly  coeval  in  point  of  an* 
tiquity  with  Primero,  and  introduced  in 
Gammer  Gur ton's  Needle*  a  comedy  first 
acted  in  1561,  where  Dam*  Chat,  addressing 
Diecon,  says, 

"  We  be  fast  set  at  trump,  man,  hard  by  the 

fyre." 

And  we  learn  from  Decker,  that,  in  16 1?, 
it  waa  much  in  vogue : — **  To  speake,"  he 
remarks,  u  of  all  the  sleights  used  by  card- 
players  in  all  sorts  of  games,  would  but 
weary  you  that  are  to  read,  and  bee  but  a 
thanklesse  and  uupleasing  labour  for  me  to 
set  them  down.  Omitting,  therefore,  the 
deceipts  practised  (even  in  the  fayrest  and 
most  civill  companies)  at  Primero,  Saint 
Maw,  Trump,  and  such  like  games,  I  will,** 
&c. 

S.  Gleek.  This  game  is  alluded  to  twice 
by  Shakespeare;  and,  from  a  passage  in 
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Cook's  Green's  Tu  Quotpte,  appear*  to  have 
been  held  in  much  esteem  :— 

u  Scat.  Com?,  gentlemen,  what's  your  game? 
«•  Gtaince,  Why,  g4*ek  ;  that's  your  only  game." 

It  is  tben  proposed  to  play  either  at  twelve- 
penny  Gleek,  or  crown  Gleek. 

To  these  may  be  added,  Gresco,  Mount 
Saint,  New  Cul,  Knave  Out  of  Doors,  and 
Ruff;  all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  old 
plays,  and  were  favourites  among  our  an- 
cestors. 


CHINESE  SHOP  BILL. 
Thf  follow iug  is  a  correct  translation  of 
a  Chinese  shop  bill*  which  enveloped  a 
packet  of  Indian  ink  :— 

fery  good  ink,  very  fine  ; 


grandfather,  father,  and  self  make  this  ink ; 
fine  and  hard  ;  picked  out  very  fine  and 
hard,  before  and  now.  Sell  very  good  ink, 
prime  cost  is  very  dear ;  this  ink  is  heavy, 
so  is  gold ;  no  one  can  make  like  it :  tlie 
others  that  make  ink  do  it  for  money,  and 
to  cheat ;  I  only  make  it  good  for  a  name 
Plenty  of  gentlemen  know  raj  ink  :  my 
family  never  cheat,  always  a  good  name. 
I  make  ink  for  the  Emperor  and  all  the 
Mandarins  round :  all  gentlemen  must  come 
to  my  shop,  and  know  my  name. 

"Ungwuanohi  Fuki." 


CURIOUS  NOTICE  PAINTED  ON  A 
BOARD  NEAR  VIRGINIA. 

Anthony  Macdonald  teaches  boys 
and  girls  their  grammar  tongue  ;  also  geo- 
graphy, terrestrial  aud  celestial.  Old  hats 
made  as  good  as  new. 


BIRTH. 

At  the  Manor-House,  Wandsworth,  the  Lady 
of  Alderman  Magnay  of  a  ion. 

MARRIED. 

At  Great  Mar  low,  Books,  Mr.  Edward  Wyatt, 
Jnn.  of  Oxford-street,  to  Frances,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John  Holroyd,  Esq.  of  Nortbnmbertaod- 
street. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Gowiog,  surgeon,  of  St.  Stephen's, 
to  Miss  Watson,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Watson, 
St.  Gregorys,  Norwich. 


DIED. 

At  Melbourne- House,  Viscountess  Melbourne. 
Her  Ladyship,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Ralph  Milhanke,  was  married  to  Viscount  Mel- 
bourne in  1769.  By  the  marriages  of  ber  cbil- 
dren,  she  was  connected  with  the  noble  families 
*    *        Spencer,  \ 


per. 

At  Tean  Halt,  in  Staffordshire,  at  thendmiwed 
oge  of  96,  Mrs.  Philips,  relict  of  John  Philips, 
Esq.  In  this  amiable  woman  the  poor  bare  lost 
a  constant  friend  and  benefactress,  arid  society 
an  endearing  and  cheerful  companion  she  re- 
tained, Oil  with  in  a  few  days  of  ber  death,  all 
her  faculties  unimpaired  ;  and  ber  wit  and  riva- 
city,  by  wbich  siie  was  ever  wont  to  be  the  life  of 
ber  domestic  circle  and  of  her  numerous  friends, 
nerer  deserted  her. 

After  a  long  and  painful  illness,  aged  57,  Wil- 
liam Peirce,  Esq.  of  the  house  of  A.  M.  Pcdra 
and  Co.  of  Old  Broad-street.  His  remains  were 
ntteaded  to.  the  grave  by  a  numerous  concourse 
of  bis  family  and  friends,  anxious  to  pay  tbeir 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
and  excellent  man.  ,  . 

At  bis  house,  Brompton,  Kent,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  91,  Joshua  Peake,  Esq.  uncle  of  Sir 
Henry  Peake,  Surveyor  of  bis  Majesty's  Nary. 

At  Chester- le-Street,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
at  a  rery  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Catherine  Oswald, 
sister  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Oswald,  the  cele- 
brated composer  of  Scottish  music,  whose  memory 
will  be  immortalized  in  the  beautiful  airs  of 
Roslyn  Castle,  The  Braes  of  Ballindinc,  Tweed 
Side,  Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro*  Town,  ke.  &c. 
Oswald  wrote  The  Seasons,  in  four  volumes  ;  The 
Caledonian  Pocktt  Companion,  and  th«  uiu>ic  of 
several  dramatic  pieces. 

At  Moulton-seas-end,  aged  4],  Mr.  George 
Spreckley,  boot  and  shoe- maker.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  Mo ul ton  :  (be  carriers  were  shoe- 
makers; each  wore  a  leathern  apron,  and  a  I  rather 
skin  was  laid  upon  the  coffin  in  place  of  a  pall. 

At  Spalding,  whilst  engaged  in  prayer  with 
the  family  with  whom  he  bad  lived  for  several 
years,  and  in  the  act  of  reading  a  chapter  in  the 
bible,  in  bis  74th  year,  Mr.  Hezekiah  Barrett, 
a  dissenting  minister.  He  was  kneeling  on  the 
floor ;  his  voice  faultered,  and  he  fell,  and  was 
dead  before  those  aronnd  him  Were  aware  of  the 
awful  and  sudden  change.  A  Coroner's  Inquest 
wa«  held  on  the  body  .—Verdict—Died  by  the 
Visitation  of  God. 

In  the  hospital  of  Narour,  Maria  Charlotte 
Cario,  aged  109  years  and  nine  months.  She 
!  preserved,  to  the  last  moment,  all  ber  mental 
I  faculties,  and  bad  a  great  appetite  }  she  never 
was  ill. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Tale  descriptive  of  the  Northern  Regions  from  our  valued  Caledonian  Correspondent,  is 
unavoidably  postponed  till  next  month. 

We  are  also  obliged  to  defer  noticing  tbe  useful  juvenile  publication  of  Edwin  and  Henry  till  our 
next  Number. 

The  Confession  ;  or,  The  Novice  of  St.  Clare,  shall  be  reviewed  a*  early  as  possible. 

We  again  request  of  onr  Correspondent*  to  observe  that  our  Literary  Intelligence  consists  of  Re- 
view so/ New  Publication*,  and  notice*  of  Works  in  the  Press}  all  mention  of  those  already  pub- 
lished it  is  expected  will  be  paid  for  as  Advertisements. 

The  lines  addressed  to  tbe  Sun-beam  shall  meet  with  early  insertion. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  postpone  tbe  review  of  A  Cruise  on  the  Continent  to  another 

Number. 

It  i*  lequested  that  all  letters  containing  merely  remarks  on  La  Bxllr  Assembles,  should  be 

post  paid. 
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however,  the  many  excellencies  of  Mrs.  II  nesses  and  character  is  aireuuj  well  ap- 
Alsop  in  the  various  characters  in  which  |  predated  by  a  discerning  public. 
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dumber  ®ite  Jjuntittti  and  Cem 


MRS.  ALSOP. 


This  lady  is  one  of  the  elder  daughters 
of  the  late  celebrated  Mrs.  Jordan}  and 
like  that  charming  and  highly  distinguished 
actress,  she  evinces  herself  a  true  and  native 
disciple  of  Thalia,  and  in  the  character  of 
that  muse,  which  she  so  ably  personates, 
we  have  preseuted  her  faithful  Jikeuess  to 
tbe  public. 

Nature  speaks  io  tbe  voice,  and  diffuses 
herself  over  the  manners  of  this  captivat- 
ing actress ;  the  same  delightful  variety  in 
her  action,  the  same  spell-like  accent  when 
Mrs.  Alsop  speaks,  so  reiniud  the  audience 
of  her  mother,  that  while  each  hearer  is 
charmed  by  the  perfect  resemblance,  each 
hails  the  strong  similitude}  because  it  is 
nature  that  speaks  and  acts  in  the  daugh- 
ter: in  any  other  it  might  seem  like  imi- 
tation. 

In  Mrs.  Alsop  s  personation  of  Rosalind, 
we  scarce  know  how  to  regret  the  best 
Rosalind  that  ever  was  performed  when 
played  by  her  inimitable  mother,  who 
seemed,  in  short,  the  very  Rosalind  that 
Shakespeare  drew :  it  is  a  most  difficult 
character,  to  unite  archness  and  naivete 
with  those  manners  that  had  received  their 
polish  in  a  court.  Mrs.  Alsop,  like  her 
mother,  does  all  this. 

Her  Lady  Dainty,\n  The  Double  Gallant,  is 
also  a  faithful  personation  of  the  ridiculous 
and  outre  whimsicality  iu  the  fine  lady  of 
the  seventeenth  ceutury.  To  enumerate, 
however,  tbe  many  excellencies  of  Mrs. 
Alsop  in  the  various  characters  iu  which 


she  has  already  appeared,  would  be  an 
endless  task  :  a  highly  gratified  public  are 
sensible  of  her  merits,  and  the  brilliant  and 
often  crowded  audiences  that  have  attended 
her  performances  with  continual  pleasure, 
will  testify  that  her  merits  are  not  over- 
rated, when  we  declare  her  to  be  one  of 
the  very  first  comic  actresses  of  the  present 
age,  and  the  only  one,  we  will  venture  to 
assert,  capable  of  enacting  those  peculiar 
characters  which  Mrs.  Jordan  might  claim 
exclusively  as  her  owu.  This  assertion 
cannot  be  regarded,  we  trust,  as  any  de- 
preciation of  the  excellent  talents  possessed 
by  many  of  our  other  female  performers  ; 
each  have  a  peculiar  talent ;  and  few  are 
able  to  unite  fascination  with  hoyden  ism, 
and  distinguish  and  draw  the  line  between 
vulgarity  and  artlessuess,  or  to  turn  with 
quick  transition  from  the  rusticity  which 
native  elegance  may  chuse  to  adopt,  to 
polished  ease  of  manners  when  the  disguise 
is  thrown  off. 

Such  is  Rosalind — and  such  has  she  been 
depicted  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  as  such  is 
she  still  seen  in  Mrs.  Alsop. 

We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  more 
excellent,  a  more  pleasing  likeness  has 
never  yet  been  taken  of  Mrs.  Alsop,  than 
the  original  picture  of  the  engraving  we 
present  to  our  readers,  painted  in  crayons^ 
by  that  excellent  young  artist,  Miss  Drum- 
nioucl,  whose  happy  talent  at  seizing  like- 
nesses and  character  is  already  well  ap- 
preciated by  a  discerning  public. 
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MYTHOLOGY. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 

(Concluded  Jtom  Page  152.) 


I8IS  AND  OSIRIS. 

TnE  Egyptian*,  in  commemoration  of 
the  benefits  whic  h  Osiris  had  lavished  upon 
them,  paid  him  divine  worship ;  and,  after 
some  time  had  elapsed,  changed  his  name 
for  that  of  >erapis,  who  became  their  su 
preme  deity,  in  whom  were  combined  most 
of  the  qualifications  that  belonged  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  their  opinion,  as  wc 
shall  explain  more  at  large  in  the  article 
of  Serapis. 

The  discovery  of  the  body  of  Osiris  was 
represented  in  mysteries  at  Sais,  Busiris, 
Memphis,  and  Phelo.  Those  mysteries  sub- 
sequently were  celebrated  in  Phoenicia, 
Greece,  and  Italy  ;  it  is  even  thought  that 
some  insignia  of  those  ancient  institutions 
exist  in  the  present  day.  The  figure  of 
Osiris  is  more  rarely  seen  than  that  of  other 
deities,  because,  in  latter  times,  he  was  no 
longer  represented  but  as  Serapis.  The 
monuments  that  still  remain  represent  him 
with  his  head  surrounded  with  beams,  or 
wearing  a  kind  of  mitre,  from  beneath 
which  two  horns  project :  he  has  a  forked 
beard ;  holds  iu  his  left  hand  a  stick  in  the 
shape  of  a  crook,  and  in  his  right  a  whip 
with  three  thongs.  Sometimes  he  carries 
a  flail  across  his  shoulders,  and  is  often  at- 
tended by  a  hawk,  or  is  seen  with  a  blos- 
som of  the  lotos  tree.  All  these  attributes 
appertained  also  to  Sol,  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians considered  as  the  only  eternal  God  ; 
the  same  as  they  regarded  Luna,  represent- 
ed by  lsis,  as  the  only  Goddess.  The  beams 
which  eu circle  his  head  may  be  easily  un- 
derstood ;  the  mitre  has  the  same  meaning : 
the  whip  was  used  for  the  horses  that  draw 
his  chariot ;  the  flail  and  horns  imply  the 
union  of  Sol  with  Terra,  which  he  renders 
fruitful,  and  the  invention  of  agriculture 
attributed  to  Osiris ;  the  crooked  stick  de- 
motes divination.  Lastly,  the  hawk  and 
lotos  were  sacred  to  Sol ;  ll.e  former  on  ac- 
count of  its  piercing  eye  sight  and  rapid 
flight;  the  latter  because  it  turns  towards 
that  point  of  the  horizon  which  the  sun 
illumines. 


After  the  death  of  lsis,  the  Egyptians' 
worshipped  her  in  conjunction  with  ber 

i  husband.    As  they  had  both  taught  and 

I  encouraged  agriculture,  the  ox  and  cow 
were  made  symbolical  of  them.  It  was 
stated  subsequently  that  the  souls  of  lsis 
and  Osiris  were  gone  to  inhabit  Sol  and 
Luna,  and  had  identified  themselves  with 
those  luminaries,  the  very  ancient  worship 
of  which  became  common  to  all.  The 
Egyptians  celebrated  the  festival  of  lsis  at 
the  period  at  which  they  supposed  she  was 
lamenting  the  loss  of  Osiris,  which  was  at 
the  time  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  be- 
gau  to  swell ;  and  they  pretended  that  its 
overflow,  which  fertilized  the  couutry,  was 

I  occasioned  by  the  tears  of  lsis. 

The  name  of  lsis  was  never  changed  like 
that  of  Osiris  j  but  the  fictions  with  which 
the  planetary  idolatry,  the  most  simple  and 
ancient  of  all,  was  surcharged,  occasioned 
the  attributes  with  which  she  was  repre- 
sented, according  to  her  different  functions, 
to  be  varied  and  multiplied  without  bounds. 
Thus  have  some  Greek  mycologists  mis- 
taken  her  for  Ceres,  others  for  Luna  and 
Juno;  a  third  for  Minerva,  Proserpina,  and 
Thetis ;  a  fourth  even  calls  her  the  mother 

j  of  the  Gods,  Minerva,  Venus,  Diana,  Bel- 
lona,  and  Hecate. 

The  Egyptians  worshipped  her  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  Ceres  was  j  but,  in 
fact,  wc  shall  repeat  it  once  more,    lsis  and 

|  Osiris  were  the  original  Gods  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  essence  of  deity.  They  were 
represented  with  their  divers  attributes, 
which  the  Greeks  had  personified,  or  by 

j  symbols,  which  the  Egyptians  themselves 

j  finally  worshipped. 

Besides  the  festival  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  mysteries  that  were  called 

|  after  lsis,  the  Egyptians  had  established 
other  solemnities  to  her  honour,  to  which 

j  they  gave  the  name  of  Festival  of  the  Ship 

:  of  Int.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  return  of 
spring  at  the  opening  of  the  navigation, 
which  lsis  upon  the  occasion  was  sup- 
posed to  protect. 
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Crowds  of  people  would  repair  iu  great 
pomp  to  the  sea  shore,  where  they  conse- 
crated to  the  Goddess  a  ship  artfully  built 
and  covered  with  Egyptian  characters  ;  the 
vessel  was  purified  by  means  of  a  lighted 
torch,  eggs,  and  brimstone:  on  the  sail, 
which  was  white,  were  inscribed,  in  large 
characters,  the  form  of  prayer  that  was 
renewed  every  year  to  obtain  successful 
navigation. 

The  priests  and  the  people  vied  with 
each  other  in  carrying  to  the  ship  baskets 
filled  with  perfumes  and  whatever  was  re- 
quisite for  the  sacrifices.  A  mystic  paste 
was  thrown  into  the  sea;  they  weighed 
the  anchor,  and  the  vessel  appeared  as  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 

This  festival  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks, 
who,  in  contempt  of  their  own  Gods,  cele- 
brated it  in  the  name  of  Isis.  The  Corin- 
thians, especially,  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  zeal  for  that  Goddess,  to  whom 
they  bad  erected  four  temples  in  their  city. 
The  Athenians  were  too  proud  thus  easily 
to  admit  of  foreign  Gods;  yet  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  sacred  ship  of  Minerva, 
which  was  borne  so  pompously  in  the  Pa- 
nalhenea,  was  only  an  imitation  of  that  of 

The  Romans,  under  the  Emperors,  kept 
tbe  same  festival,  the  period  whereof  was 
marked  in  their  annals ;  it  was  one  of  the 
most  solemn  and  most  magnificent— and  at 
the  conclusion  prayers  were  recited  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Emperor,  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  of  navigators.  The  Romans, 
notwithstanding,  were  very  repugnant  to 
admit  of  isis  being  worshipped  amongst 
them  :  tbe  dreadful  licentiousness  attending 
ber  mysteries,  and  the  indecent  wngularity 
of  ber  representations,  often  occasioned  her 
worship  to  be  prohibited.  Nevertheless 
it  finally  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  be- 
came at  last  the  predominant  worship,  and 
even  several  public  places  in  Rome  were 
called  by  the  name  of  Isis. 

The  priests  who  officiated  in  the  temples 
and  chapels  of  the  Goddess,  went  by  the 
appellation  oflsiacs:  they  were  dressed  in 
flaxen  stutf,  the  Goddess  having  introduced 
the  cultivation  of  that  plant.  Tbey  carried 
a  knapsack  and  a  small  bell,  nay,  some- 
times bore  tbe  statue  of  the  Goddess  on 
their  shoulders.  Afier  they  had  sung  the 
of  isis  at  sunrise,  they  would  go 


begging  all  day  long;  at  night  tbey  re- 
turned  into  their  temples,  where  tbey  wor- 
shipped the  statue  of  the  Goddess  standing. 
Tbey  only  covered  their  feet  with  thin  rind 
of  papyrus,  ate  neither  mutton  nor  pork, 
never  tasted  salt  with  their  meat,  diluted 
I  heir  wine  with  water,  and  shaved  their 
heads.  Notwithstanding  all  these  apparent 
austerities  they  were  the  vilest  and  most 
corrupt  of  mankind. 

Isis  was  represented  sometimes  in  the 
figure  of  a  woman  with  a  cow's  horns,  in 
allusiou  to  the  changes  of  tbe  moon  and 
to  agriculture  which  she  had  introduced; 
with  a  citbera  in  her  right  hand  aud  a 
vase  in  her  left,  the  emblems  of  the  pro- 
gress of  nature  and  of  the  fertility  produced 
by  the  Nile.  She  sometimes  wears  a  flow- 
ing veil,  stands  on  the  globe,  her  head 
crowned  with  turrets  the  same  as  Cybele; 
and  sometimes  has  straight  horns.  She  is 
also  seen  with  wings  and  a  quiver,  holding 
a  cornucopia  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  ber 
right  a  throne,  on  which  are  the  sceptre 
and  the  cap  of  Osiris.  Lastly,  she  is  re- 
presented with  a  lighted  torch,  and  a  ser- 
pent twisted  round  her  right  arm,  which* 
after  having  pressed  on  her  legs,  reaches 
her  bosom.  The  distinctive  characteristic 
of  Isis  aud  the  Egyptian  deities  is  a  kind 
of  a  T,  whose  figure  aud  name  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Greek  alphabet. 

The  figure  of  Orus  often  accompanies 
that  of  his.  He  is  most  commonly  repre- 
sented as  a  young  child,  sometimes  dressed 
in  a  tunic,  sometimes  in  swaddling  clothes, 
or  enveloped  in  a  chequered  habit.  With 
both  his  hands  he  holds  a  stick  with  a 
bird's  head  and  a  whip  at  the  upper  end. 
Several  mycologists  have  been  of  opinion 
that  Orus  and  Harpocrates  were  tbe  same, 
and  that  both  were  meant  for  the  sun,  or 
Sol.  Orus,  indeed,  bears  some  resemblance 
with  Apollo,  on  account  of  his  skill  in 
physic  and  in  diviuation  :  the  Greeks  pre- 
tended they  were  one  and  the  same  God, 
and  they  have  often  given  him  the  name  of 
Orus- Apollo. 

SEHAPIS. 

The  Greeks,  agreeable  to  their  usual  fa- 
vourite hobby,  boast  of  having  introduced 
this  God  among  the  Egyptiaus.  They 
preteud  to  say  that  Cipis,  King  of  tbe  Ar- 
geans,  a  sou  of  Jupiter,  having  gone  to 
Egypt,  was  there  worshipped  as  a  God,  and 
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thit  be  was  substituted  for  Osiris.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  Serapis  is  represented 
on  no  one  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments',  but  the  most  probable  opinion 
is,  that  ti»e  mythological  refinements  of  the 
Greeks  having  altered  the  original  simpli- 
city of  the  Egyptian  worship,  the  priests, 
who  adopted  them,  invented  an  imaginary 
beiHg  to  w  hom  they  assigned  all  the  attri- 
butes of  Osiris,  and  in  addition  to  them, 
tho*e  of  the  Gods  of  their  neighbours. 

From  this  it  occurred  1hat  he  was  mis- 
taken f  r  Jupiter  and  Sol,  and  called  Jupi- 
ter, Sol,  and  Serapis :  he  was  also  mistaken 
for  Pluto,  for  which  reason  he  is  often  seen 
accompanied  by  Cerberus.  He  was  also  con- 
sidered as  the  God  of  health,  was  frequently 
invoked  in  acute  diseases,  and  is  said  to 
have  performed  several  miraculous  cures. 

The  Egyptians  had  several  temples  con- 
secrated to  this  God :  the  most  ancient  was 
that  of  Memphis,  yet  that  of  Canope  was 
held  in  higher  repute.  Strangers  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  former;  but  that  of 
Canope  was  left  open  for  the  pilgrims  that 
flocked  from  all  parts:  nothing  was  more 
gay  than  those  pilgrims. — '*  Towards  the 
period  of  certain  festivals,"  says  an  ancient 
author,  **  it  is  incredible  what  number  of 
people  sail  down  the  canal  from  Alexan- 
dria to  Canope  where  the  temple  is  ;  both 
by  day  and  by  night  boats  are  seen  full  of 
men  and  women  singing  and  dancing 
freely.  At  Canope  there  are  on  the  canal 
an  infinite  number  of  inns,  where  all  those 
travellers  alight  and  amuse  themselves." 

At  the  east  of  the  temple  there  was  a 
small  window  through  which,  on  certain 
days,  a  ray  of  the  sun  could  penetrate,  and 
atruck  exactly  on  the  mouth  of  Serapis. 
At  the  same  time,  the  priests  would  briug 
forward  an  iron  statue  of  Sol,  which  beiug 
attracted  by  a  loadstone  concealed  in  the 
vault  raised  before  Serapis,  when  it  was 
said  that  Sol  bowed  to  the  God.  Wheu 
the  sun  withdrew  from  its  mouth  the  iron 
statue  fell,  aud  it  was  supposed  that  Sol 
took  his  leave,  aud  that  his  visit  was  at  an 
end.   This  deception,  and  several  others, 
such  as  subterraneous  passages,  and  hollow 
statues,  by  means  of  which  the  priests  used 
to  impose  ou  the  people,  were  discovered 
when  that  temple  was  destroyed  by  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Theodosius. 
The  Greeks  and  Komaus  also  erected 


to  Serapis,  the  latter  even 
blished  festivals  in  his  honour*,  but  his 
worship  and  mysteries  contributed  much 
to  accelerate  the  corruption  of  their  morals. 
At  the  gate  of  bis  temple  was  seen  a  man 

as  to 


The  common  symbol  of  Serapis  is  a  kind 
of  basket,  or  bushel,  which  he  carries  on 
his  head,  to  imply  plenty,  which  that  God, 
mistaken  for  Sol,  procures,  or  in  comme- 
moration of  his  having  taught  agriculture ; 
the  bushel  was  a  substitute  for  the  flail  of 
Osiris.  Serapis  is  represented  with  a  thick 
beard,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  bushel,  re- 
sembles Jupiter,  for  whom  he  is  often  mis- 
taken. As  Serapis- Pluto,  he  holds  in  his 
band  a  pike  or  a  sceptre,  and  Cerberus  is 
at  his  feet.  The  Jupiter-Hammond  of  the 
Lybians  was  no  other  than  Serapis  viewed 
as  the  protector  of  nature.  Serapis  is  never 
seen  with  the  attributes  of  Neptune,  be- 
cause the  Egyptians  ascribed  the  empire 
of  the  seas  to  Typhon,  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  the  genius  of  evil. 

▲  PIS. 

Apis  waa  the  living  representative  of 
Serapis,  and  ended  in  being  mistaken  for 
the  God,  and  worshipped  in  bis  stead. 
Apis  was,  however,  no  better  than  an  ox, 
the  symbol  of  agriculture,  which  Osiris 
had  introduced,  it  was  to  be  black  with 
a  white  square  spot  on  its  forehead  j  on  its 
back  there  was  likewise  to  be  the  figure 
of  an  eagle*,  under  its  tongue  it  must  have 
had  a  kuot  in  the  shape  of  a  beetle  ;  the 
hair  of  its  tail  was  to  be  double,  and  a 
white  spot  on  its  right  flank  was  to  re- 
semble a  crescent.  We  need  not  say  that 
art  was  used  to  stamp  those  different  marks. 

When  an  ox  had  been  found  qualified 
to  represent  Apis,  it  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  females,  who  fed  it  during  forty 
days  in  the  city  of  the  Nile;  they  alone 
were  allowed  the  sight  of  iL   The  animal 
then  was  brought  to  Memphis  in  a  barge 
magnificently  gilt;  the  priests,  followed 
by  an  immense  crowd,  went  in  great  pomp 
to  receive  it :  next  it  was  taken  to  the 
temple  of  Osiris,  where  two  stables,  richly 
and  artfully  decorated,  were  prepared  for 
his  reception.    The  ox  would  seldom  leave 
them  except  to  go  into  a  eacred  field,  or 
meadow,  where  it  could  not  be  seen.  When 
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brought  about  the  city,  officers  would  at* 
tend,  preceded  by  choristers  who  sang  its 
praises,  aud  who  kept  the  people  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  Egyptians  consulted  this  ox; 
if  the  animal  ate  the  provender  that  was 
offered  to  him,  it  was  reckoned  a  good 
sign :  they  who  came  to  consult  placed 
their  ear  close  to  the  animal's  mouth ;  they 
next  carefully  stopped  both  their  ears  till 
they  had  left  the  temple,  and  the  first  words 
they  then  heard  spoken  they  construed 
into  an  answer.  It  was  also  thought  that 
such  children  as  the  animal  had  breathed 
upon  could  prophecy,  lu  short,  the  suc- 
cess or  reverses  of  the  state  were  supposed 
to  depend  on  entering  either  of  the  stables, 
one  of  which  fbrboded  good,  the  other  bad 
luck. 

This  ox  was  to  live  only  a  certain  limited 
time,  aod  at  a  fixed  period  the  priests 
drowned  him,  with  great  ceremony,  in  the 
Nile:  bis  body  then  was  embalmed,  a 
grand  funeral  was  performed,  and  the 
people  would  lament  his  loss  the  same  as 


if  Osiris  himself  had  been  dead.  When  a 
successor  had  been  found,  mourning  was  at 
an  end,  rejoicings  were  renewed,  and  the 
festivals  lasted  for  seven  days. 

AMU  BIS. 

Hercules  and  Mercury,  the  two  mi- 
nisters of  Osiris,  were  also  worshipped. 
Hercules,  the  Theban,  has  caused  the  for- 
mer to  be  buried  in  oblivion;  but  Mercury, 
under  the  name  of  Anubis,  maintained  his 
post  at  the  entrance  of  the  Egyptian 
temples  so  long  as  that  religion  lasted. 
He  was  represented  as  having  a  dog's  bead, 
to  express  his  sagacity  and  vigilance ;  with 
an  Egyptian  guitar  and  a  caduceus  in  his 
hands;  aud  to  prevent  mistakes  he  was 
called  Herm- Anubis  (Hermes  is  the  name 
of  Mercury  in  Greek).  In  those  times, 
when  superstition  was  predominant,  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  a  dog,  as  the  symbol 
of  Anubis;  other  animals  likewise,  and 
even  plants,  which  originally  bad  only 
beeu  the  attributes  of  their  chief  deities. 
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MUSIC  OP  THE  ROMANS. 

Ix  the  time  of  Numa,  who  reigned 
715  years  before  Christ,  we  find  mention 
of  the  Salii,  who  were  dancers  and  singers 
of  hymns  in  honour  of  the  God  of  war; 
and  in  which  ceremonies  they  kept  time  to 
a  flute. 

The  Roman  flute  players,  in  the  time  of 
Livy,  were  incorporated  into  a  college,  and 
Ovid  expressly  mentions  their  importance. 
Yet  music  had  not  arrived  at  any  very  great 
degree  of  perfection  till  after  the  conquest 
of  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria.  None  of  the 
musical  instruments  amongst  the  Romans 
were  invented  by  themselves,  but  were 
rather  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  Etrus- 1| 
cans:  but  during  the  latter  end  of  the 
Roman  republic  music  was  in  very  high 
estimation  at  Rome,  and  amongst  the  most 
voluptuous  of  the  Emperors.  According 
to  Apuleius,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
and  who  lived  in  the  second  ceutury, 
must  have  beeu  in  a  very  high  state 


of  cultivation  at  that  time  among  the  Re- 
though,  certainly,  there  is  every 
to  believe  that  the  melody,  or  har- 
mony, of  the  ancient  music  was  much  in- 
ferior to  the  modern ;  but  music  in  all  times 
has  been  a  delight  to  its  hearers. 

Nero,  io  the  sixtieth  year  after  Christ, 
instituted  musical  exercises:  aud  in  the 
sixty-third  year  he  exhibited  himself  on 
the  stage  at  Naples  as  a  public  singer.  He 
entered  also  the  lists  with  common  musi- 
cians at  the  Olympic  games,  aud  acquired 
the  prize  of  music,  though  it  is  asserted 
that  this  success  was  owiug  to  his  corrupt- 
ing the  judges  by  bribery.  Every  where 
Nero  was  accustomed  to  challenge  the  best 
performers,  and  was  always  declared  vic- 
tor, perhaps  by  the  same  means;  for  so 
tenacious  was  this  Emperor  of  musical  fame 
that,  accordiug  to  Suetonius,  he  command- 
ed the  statues  of  all  other  victors  to  be 
pulled  down,  dragged  through  the  streets, 
then  broken  to  pieces,  and  cast  into  the 
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in  raptures  with  his  kinging,  and  to  intreat 
him  to  gratify  them  that  way,  was  sure  of 
winuiug  hia  favour.  Thus  encouraged,  he 
appeared  almost  every  day  ou  the  stage, 
where  he  frequently  detained  the  audience 
uot  only  the  whole  day,  but  all  night,  for 
til)  he  himself  was  weary,  no  one  was  suf- 
fered to  depart.  Vespasian,  afterwards 
Emperor,  greatly  offended  him  by  making 
from  the  theatre  during  Nero's 


common  sewers.  The  solicitude  with 
which  Nero  attended  to  his  voice,  is  very 
curious,  and  throws  gome  light  on  the  prac- 
tices of  vocal  performers  of  antiquity.  Sue- 
tonius assures  us  that  lie  always  used  to  lie 
upon  his  back,  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead 
on  his  stomach;  and  often  took  cathartics 
and. emetics;  abstaining  carefully  from  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  or  sue  U  aliments  as  were 
thought  prejudicial  to  singers.    At  length, 

fearful  of  injuriug  his  voice  as  a  singer,  he  I  performance :  he  returned  to  make  amends, 
forbore  to  harangue  his  soldiery,  or  to  but  unluckily  fell  asleep  while  the  i 
speak  in  the  senate,  issuing  his  orders  in 
writing  or  by  the^nouth  of  his  frieuds  and 
freed- men.  When  he  returned  from  Greece 
be  kept  about  his  per  sou  an  officer  for  the 
express  purpose  of  taking  care  of  his  voice; 
and  would  never  speak  but  in  the  presence 
of  this  vecal  goveruor,  who  was  charged 
to  admonish  him  when  he  strained  his 
voice  to  too  high  a  pitch  ;  and  if  the  Em- 
peror did  not  attend  to  his  advice  he  was 
ordered  to  stop  his  mouth  with  a  napkin. 
The  voice,  however,  of  Nero  was  both  tliiu 
and  husky ;  but  whoever  pretended  to  be 


harmonist,  as  he  fancied  himself,  was  sing- 
ing: this  had  nearly  cost  Vespasian  his 

life. 

The  Emperor  Commode's,  was  also  fond 
of  appearing  on  the  stage  as  a  public  singer : 
but,  notwithstanding  all  this  high  protec- 
tion and  support  that  were  given  to  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  the  Romans  never 
advanced  half  so  far  as  the  modern  Italians, 
who  have  greatly  surpassed  their  ancestors, 
the  ancient  Romans,  in  several  arts,  but  in 
that  of  music,  most  particularly. 

(To  be  continued) 
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MARY,  EMPRESS  DOWAGER  OF  RUSSIA. 

Mary,  like  Catharine,  was  one  of  the 
roost  beautiful  women  at  the  court  of  Peteri- 
burgh  ;  yet,  like  Catharine,  Mary  could 
not  obtain  the  affection  of  her  husband. 
The  regular  beauty  of  Mary,  the  unalter- 
able sweetness  of  her  temper,  her  unweari- 
ed complaisance,  her  docility  as  a  wife,  her 
maternal  tenderness,  did  not  prevent  Paul 
from  attaching  himself  to  one  the  very  re- 
verse of  her  both  in  mind  and  person.  Yet 
the  unremitting  attention  of  the  Empress 
to  please  was  inimitable.  A  thorough 
sense  of  conjugal  duty,  in  which  no  woman 
lias  ever  yet  exceeded  her,  enabled  her  to 
endure  fatigues  and  exercises  ill  suited  to 
ber  sex  or  the  native  delicacy  of  her  frame. 
She  would  atteud  her  husband  on  horse- 
back at  the  most  fatiguing  reviews,  and 
though  exhausted  with  heat  and  fatigue, 
sometimes  drenched  with  rain  or  covered 
with  snow,  she  has  still  displayed  the  most 
ready  acquiescence  by  her  smiling  counte- 
nance. Frequently,  before  the  death  of 
Catharine,  Paul  would  post  Mary,  then  P 


only  Grand  Duchess,  on  a  height  to  serve 
as  a  mark  of  attack  to  his  soldiers.  One 
day  he  was  known  to  place  her  thus  in  the 
ruinous  balcony  of  an  old  wooden  mansion, 
round  which  he  had  disposed  his  troops: 
here  she  stood  exposed  to  a  heavy  rain. 
Much  in  this  manner  did  the  lovely  Mary 
spend  her  mornings;  though  she  excels  in 
all  the  arts  that  polish  life— music,  paint- 
ing, etching,  and  embroidery.  Of  reading 
and  study  she  is  so  fond  that  they  are  less 
the  objects  of  business  with  her  than  a  re- 
creation. 

Paul  unhapprly  was  infected  with  a  mi- 
litary mania;  and  he  once  put  the  inter- 
esting Maria  under  arrest  for  twelve  hours 
for  only  having  given  a  trifling  order  to 
one  of  her  women  which  he  did  not  ap- 
prove. On  the  accession,  however,  of  tbe 
father  of  the  virtuous  and  amiable  Alexan- 
der to  the  imperial  dignity,  his  attentions 
to  this,  his  second  wife,  gradually  improv- 
ed, and  he  shewed  himself  sensible  of  Jier 
exalted  worth. 
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the  princess  DASHjtorp.  ,  forming  against  her.   The  Princess 

This  lady  was  once  the  principal  friend    kofi»  irritated   to  think  that  Cat 


-  nu  uiuc  me  principal  mend  *uu»  'muiccu  co  mink  mat  Catharine 
and  confidante  of  Catharine  the  Great.  '  »*»oiiW  make  her  an  instrument  whereby 
She  was  masculine  in  her  tastes,  her  gait,  J  lo  wreuk  "*"r  revenge,  answered  tiie  letter 
and  her  exploits,  and  was  appointed  Di-  off«e  Empress,  which  was  fuur  pages  long, 
rectress  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  j  'V  only  four  lines,  as  fallows 
» etershurgh,  though  she  feized  Catharine  |  "  Madame, — I  hare  heard  nothing: 
to  appoint  her  Colonel  of  her  Guards.  ,,"t  if  1  ,"",r',  *' ■■  -  1  -»—•-»*-' 
Endowed  with  courage  equal  to  her  beauty, 
she  gave  sufficient  proof  of  the  former  in 
Wat  revolution  which  placed  Catharine  on 
^  The  Princess  always  rem  cm- 

**red  with  hauttur  the  eminent  services 
»ne  had  performed  for  the  Empress. 

I"  the  very  time  that  the  Princess  Dash- 
tow  seemed  only  tak 


iCIl 


-— ,   up  with  pleasure 

aod  intrigues  of  state,  she  was  diligently 

improving  herself  in  science,  and  in  a  (j  lBC  om(*rs  or  »Hies-de-camp  of  her  ac- 
knowledge of  the  fine  arts.  She  presided  !  <l«*»tauice,  to  beg  old  epaulettes  and  old 
over,  and  edited  almost  every  Newspaper    lace:  to  "•tw'8*         aeJJ  tkew  k» 


but  if  1  had  heard  auy  thing,  I  should  take 
very  good  care  not  to  divulge  it.  What  is 
it  you  require  of  me  ?  That  1  should  ex- 
pire on  a  scaffold  ?    Behold  me  ready." 

Many  curious  anecdotes  of  the  Princess 
DashkofT  are  detailed  by  the  old  Russian 
officers,  who  were  personalty  acquainted 
with  her.  Her  parsimony  and  avarice 
were  proverbial :  she,  wh  o  boasted  of  h Jiv- 
ing given  away  a  crown,  would  send  to  alt 
the  officers  or  aides-de-camp  of  her  ac- 


»l>at  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg ; 

and  in  doing  which  she  always  first  con- 
sulted the  Empress.    Independent  of  the 

talents  of  the  Princess  in  spreading  false 

sports,  she  displayed  unparalleled  elo- 

queoce  in  the  discourse,  she  pronounced 

at  the  academy. 
The  assuming  character  of  the  Princess 

Dashkoff  rendered  her,  at  length,  odious 

in  the  eyes  of  Catharine :  but  the  Princess 

M  sacrificed  her  sister,  her  father,  and 

|w  whole  family  to  the  elevation  of  her 

imperial  friend.    When  she  asked  the  com- 

mand  of  Colonel  of  a  regiment,  in  which 

uniform  she  had  undauntedly  stood  beside 

Catherine  in  the  first  dangerous  moments 
cf  the  revolution,  the  Empress  sarcastically 
auswered  that  she  cut  a  better  figure 
amongst  a  company  of  academicians,  than 
*t  the  bead  of  a  troop  of  soldiers.  The 
Priaceas,  cruelly  humbled,  then  gave  way 
to  every  invective  against  Catharine,  when 
alone  with  her  friends,  and  resorted  to 
«ery  means  of  vengeance:  her  perfidious 
friend  Odart,  was  the  first  to  repeat  what 
had  overheard  to  the  Empress,  and  the 
Princess  Dashkoff  had  orders  to  depart 
from  Moscow. 

Shortly  after,  Catharine  recalled  her  to 
court,  and  wrote  her  a  long  letter,  in  which 
'■av.og  lavished  on  her  the  most  tender 
appellations,  she  conjured  her,  in  remem- 

Tjneeof  their  former  friendship,  to  reveal  i;     This  huly  was  justly  esteemed  one  of 
Wnat  8ne  knew  of  a  fresh  conspiracy    the  most  beautiful  womeu  of  her  time.  Sir 
No.  Iio—fof,  XVII.  Cc 


lace:  to  untwist  and  sell  these  were  her 
chief  employment ;  and  persons  who  wish- 
ed to  gain  her  interest,  began  by  sending 
her  old  gold  and  sHver  lace.  She  bad  no 
fires  made  in  the  winter  in  the  apartments 
of  the  academy,  yet  she  expected  the 
academicians  would  regularly  attend  the 
meetings :  she,  herself,  never  failed  to  be 
there,  well  wrapped  iu  furs. 

To  the  celebrated  Gregory  Razomo&ky, 
she  sent  an  academician's  diploma,  un- 
solicited. Some  time  after,  she  sent  him  a 
bale  of  Russian  books,  in  value  about  sixty 
pounds ;  Razomorsky  declined  them,  say. 
ing,  that  he  had  the  originals  of  these 
Russian  translations  in  his  library.  The 
Princess  replied,  that  she  had  created  him 
an  academician  only  on  condition  of  his 
purchasing  those  books  j  he,  inconsequence, 
resigned  his  diploma. 

Alexander  Narish kin  had  an  estate  con- 
tiguous to  that  of  the  Princess.  One  day 
his  pigs  got  into  her  grounds,  and  devour- 
ed some  of  her  cabbages:  the  heroine  of 
the  revolution  of  17&9  ordered  them  every 
one  to  be  massacred.  Among  the  at- 
tractions  of  the  Princess,  were  cheeks  of 
the  hue  of  the  damask  rose.  Narishkin 
seeing  her  soon  after  at  court,  exclaimed, 
"There  she  is,  still  red  with  the  blood  of 
my  pigs  !" 

LADY  VEMET1A  DICBY. 

This  lady  was  justly  esteemed  one  of 
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Kenelm  Digby,  reckoned  a  model  of  ro-  | 
mantic  virtue,  married  ber  at  a  period  of 
life  which  raises  our  wonder  at  the  silly 
arts  hecoutinually  caused  this  lovely  woman 
to  adhere  to,  in  order  to  preserve,  and,  if 
possible,  add  to  her  outward  attractions : 
he  frequently,  though  her  own  light  hair 
was  uncommonly  fine,  would  cause  ber  to 
wear  head-dresses  composed  of  hair  of 
different  colours,  and  to  colour  her  eye- 
brows with  various  shades,  to  see  which 
best  became  her:  but  he  not  only  sought 
to  improve  her  beauty,  but  also  to  preserve 
her  health,  by  a  strange  variety  of  experi- 
ments. Amongst  other  curious  remedies, 
he  fed  her  frequently  with  capons,  fattened 
with  the  flesh  of  vipers :  aud  the  great 
snail,  which  is  so  often  found  in  the 
woods  near  Gothurst,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
is  an  exotic,  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Sir  Kenelm,  as  a  medicine  for  bis 
lady. 

To  improve  her  complexion,  be  was  con- 
tinually inventing  new  cosmetics,  and  most 
probably  she  fell  a  victim  to  these  arts  ; 
for  she  was  found  dead  in  ber  bed  the 
1st  of  May,  163*,  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  her  age. 

No  lady  had  ever  a  greater  number  of 
portraits  takeu  of  her  than  lady  Venetia: 
certainly,  both  she  and  her  husband  were 
the  finest  subjects  for  a  painter  that  could 
be  imagined:  the  late  Lord  Orford  was  iu 
possession  of  several  exquisite  miniatures 
of  this  lady,  the  most  valuable  was  in  a 
gold  case,  where  she  is  represented  with 
ber  husband:  Lord  Orford  had  another 
painted  after  she  was  dead ;  and  four  others 
in  water-colours. 

OODEVA,  COUNTESS  OF  UXRCIA. 

The  cause  which  prompted  this  beautiful 
and  patriotic  female  to  procure  to  toe 
people  of  Coventry  an  affranchisement  by 
the  strange  manner  in  which  she  rode 
through  the  town,  must  have  been  equal  to 
the  deed— desperate  and  unheard  of.  Long 
had  Leofric,  her  arbitrary  husband,  resisted 
all  ber  pleadings  in  behalf  of  the  citizens, 


on  account  of  the  profits  he  gained  by 
oppressing  them.  At  length  he  resolved, 
as  he  thought,  for  ever  to  silence  her  by  the 
strange  proposal;  which  is  well  known, 
and  is  also  as  authentically  known  and  re- 
corded, that  she  acceded  to :  happy  in  a 
profuse  aud  long  bead  of  hair,  ahe  rode, 
decently  covered  from  her  head  to  her  feet 
only  by  her  lovely  tresses.  The  history  of 
this  event  was  preserved  in  a  picture  in 
the  reigu  of  Richard  II.  in  which  were 
pourtrayed  the  Earl  and  the  Countess:  lie 
holds  in  his  hand  a  charter  of  freedom,  and 
thus  seems  to  address  bis  lady— 

"  I,  Leofric,  for  )o?e  of  thee, 
"  Doe  make  Cgteatre  toll  fioe."J 

To  this  day  the  love  of  Godeva  to  the 
city  is  annually  remembered  by  a  pro- 
cession, aud  a  valiant  Jkir  cm  still  rides, 
though  uot  literally  like  the  good  Countess, 
but  in  flesh-coloured  silk,  closely  fitted  to 
her  shape  and  limbs. 

COUNTESS  OF  SUFFOLK. 

This  lady  had,  unhappily,  a  great 
ascendency  over  her  husband,  and  wasonc 
of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  rapacious 
women  of  her  time:  she  made  use  of  the 
exalted  situation  of  the  Earl  to  indulge  her 
avarice,  and  ahe  took  bribes  from  all 
quarters.  When  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  the 
Star- Cham  ber,  was  pleading  against  ber 
husband,  he  wittily  compared  ber  to  a 
woman  on  the  Exchange  who  kept  a  shop, 
while  Sir  John  Bingley,  a  teller  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  a  known  tool  to  the 
Countess,  cried  out,  continually,  "What 
d'ye  lack  ?"  Her  beauty  was  said  to  be 
irresistible,  but  it  is  suspected  that  she 
made  a  bad  use  of  ber  attractions.  In  a 
diary  kept  by  the  famous  Anne  Clifford,  is 
the  following  memorandum,  under  the  year 
1619 :— "  Lady  Suffolk  had  the  small  pox 
at  Northampton-house,  which  spoiled  that 
good  face  of  her's;  which  bad  brought  to 
others  much  misery,  and  to  herself  great- 
ness }  which  ended  in  much  unhappi- 
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CHARACTERS  OF  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  WOMEN. 


MARGARET  OF  ANJOU,  WIFE  OF  HENRY  VI. 
KING  OF  El  GLAND. 

Tm  marriage  of  this  extraordinary  female 
was  celebrated  with  Henry  VI.  at  Nancy, 
in  1444.  She  embarked  soon  after  for 
England,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
the  30th  of  May,  1446. 

To  a  handsome  countenance  and  fine 
figure  Margaret  united  a  superior  under- 
standing and  lofty  character.  Enterprising, 
courageous,  unshaken  in  her  resolves,  she  \ 
joined  the  abilities  of  a  warrior  with  talents  \ 
for  administration  ;  and  she  thirsted  to  get 
the  reins  of  government  into  her  own  ' 
hands.   To  effect  this,  she  resolved  to  get  I 
rid  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle  to [ 
the  King,  who  had,  in  consequence  of 
Henry's  frequent  indispositions,  been  in- 
vested with  sovereigo  authority,  aud  was 
greatly  beloved  by  the  people. 

The  artifice  of  Margaret  worked  ou  the 
mind  of  her  imbecile  husband  ;  the  Duke 


her  son,  in  France;  but,  restored  on  a  sud- 
den to  the  natural  firmness  of  her  character, 
she  resolved  to  wait  a  more  favourable 
moment,  and,  if  possible,  to  save  the  Duke 
of  Somerset :  she  represented  to  her  bus- 
band,  in  the  most  energetic  terms,  the 
misfortunes  that  hung  over  his  family;  and 
iutreated  him  to  parry  this  dreadful  stroke, 
aimed  at  the  total  destruction  of  his  family. 

The  Duke  of  York's  power  being  shaken 
by  the  adroitness  of  Margaret,  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  estates  in  the  country  with 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  ;  but,  while  the  Queen 
was  felicitating  herself  on  the  failure  of 
her  enemies,  the  county  of  Kent,  almost  to 
a  man,  declared  for  the  Duke  of  York : 
the  intrepid  Margaret  marched  to  North- 
ampton at  the  head  of  Iter  troops,  and  a 
battle  of  five  hours  took  place,  in  which 
the  royal  party  were  worsted.  After  the 
parliament  had  taken  their  oaths  of  fidelity 
to  the  house  of  York,  Margaret  remained 


was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  found1  at  Durham,  without  troops,  without  money, 


strangled  in  his  bed.  The  ambitious  Mar- 
garet, delivered  from  him  of  whose  talents 
•he  was  most  afraid,  named  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  prime  minister  ;  who,  hated  by  the 
populace,  was  assassinated,  aud  the  Queen 
appointed  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  his 
itead. 


and  almost  without  hope:  she  received  an 
order  from  Henry  to  repair  to  court,  to 
ratify  the  treaty  which  had  just  been  con- 
cluded. Her  answer  marks  well  her  native 
character :  "  Return,"  said  she  to  the  mes- 
senger. u  Hitherto  1  have  obeyed  my 
husband  as  my  King ;  but,  in  the  present 


And  now  recommenced  the  fatal  quarrel  j  business,  he  will  better,  hereafter,  approve 


between  the  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster; 
the  rebellion  of  Cade,  and  various  other 
remarkable  iucidents  irrelevant  to  the  de- 
picting solely  the  character  of  Margaret, 
who,  on  all  these  occasions,  evinced  the 
daring  courage  of  a  man,  with  the  fortitude 


my  conduct  if  1  refuse  to  comply."  Her 
love  of  glory,  her  affection  fur  her  son,  the 
hatred  she  felt  for  her  enemies,  all  conspir- 
ed to  impart  to  the  mind  of  Margaret  the 
most  audacious  determination.  She  caused 
a  report  to  be  spread  that  she  was  about 


of  a  philosopher.    Henry  fell  sick  in  1453,  |  instantly  to  depart  for  France;  and  she 


and  his  recovery  was  almost  pronounced 
hopeless.  The  birth  of  a  son,  to  whom 
was  given  the  name  of  Edward,  seemed  to 
impart  to  the  monarch  new  life,  as  it  gave 
him  reason  to  hope  that  the  Duke  of  York 
would  abandon  bis  projects :  but  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  was  taken  prisoner  even  in  the 
Queen  s  apartment,  and  Richard,  Dnke  of 
York,  was  declared  protector  of  the  king- 
dom, till  such  time  as  Edward  should  be 
of  a  proper  age  to  take  upon  himself  the 
«gal  power. 

This  was  like  a  death-blow  to  Margaret. 
At  first  she  thought  of  taking  refuge  with 


quitted  Durham,  secretly,   to  join  the 
Lords  Roosaod  Clifford;  and  she  counted 
on  the  succour  she  might  receive  from  the 
north.    She  sustained,  with  unexampled 
constancy,  a  long  and  wearisome  journey, 
in  which  she  travelled  more  in  the  night 
than  in  the  day-time,  aud  ofteu  iu  want  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Chance, 
one  evening,  led  her  to  the  house  of  an 
officer  whom  the  Earl  of  March  had  de- 
prived of  his  head  :  she  there  found  her 
son,  who  embraced  her  cause  with  trans- 
port   Succeeding  in  gaining  men  through 
the  Earls  of  Roos  and  Devonshire,  she 
Cca 
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flattered  their  avarice  to  inflame  their  zeal  '  She  had  !>een  con  Sited  for  four  years, 
and  courage,  and  promised  the  plundering  when  her  father,  Rene,  King  of  Sicily,  gave 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  estates,  and  of  those  up,  in  favour  of  France,  all  his  possessions 
belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  his  party.  Ani-  in  Provence  and  Aujon  to  Louis  XI.  if  he 
mated  with  heroic  ardour,  she  seemed  to  would  solicit  Edward  IV.  to  grant  his 
inspire  her  soldiers  with  the  same  spirit,  daughter  her  liberty.  This  unfortunate 
But  as  all  virtues,  when  carried  to  ex-  Princess  was  obliged,  however,  to  pay  her 
treme,  closely  border  upon  vice,  so  the  ramom  by  delivering  up  to  the  conqueror 
courage  of  Margaret  united  itself  with  all  her  jewels,  and  by  her  laying  aside  all 
cruelly.  Not  content  with  the  death  of  the  claim  to  the  title  of  Queen  Dowager  of 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  she  stuck  hts'head  on  a  England.  She  quitted  London  in  147% 
pike,  with  those  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  and  repaired  to  Aix,  where  she  resided 
the  young  and  beautiful  Rutland— which  near  her  father  till  his  death  ;  and  this 
three  heads  she  posted  on  the  castle  at  active  spirit  there  was  doomed  to  be 
York,  damped  in  obscure  retirement.  After  the 
After  several  sanguinary  battles,  Ed-  ;  death  of  Rene  she  retired  to  the  castle  of 
ward,  Earl  of  March,  was  declared  King,  Dampierre,  in  Anjou,  where  she  formed  an 
by  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  Margaret  took  intimate  friendship  with  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
refuge  in  Scotland  with  her  son  Edward',  mond,  the  only  remaining  branch  of  the 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  soou  after  re-  house  of  Lancaster,  and  she  became  the 
paired  to  France  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  centre  of  all  those  intrigues  which  were 
Louis  XI.  Edward's  quarrel  with  the  Earl  then  forming  in  favour  of  that  young 
of  Warwick  made  the  watchful  Margaret  Prince.  It  was  destined  that  the  house  of 
again  return  to  England,  where  she  was  Lancaster  should  possess  the  throne  of 
assisted  b>  Warwick  with  a  sufficient  force  England,  but  it  waa  also  fated  that  Mar- 
to  cause  Edward  to  abandon  the  throne  to  garet  should  not  have  the  happiness  of  see- 
the quiet  Henry.  The  death  of  Warwick,  jng  its  restoration.  This  extraordinary 
at  the  memorable  battle  near  St.  Alban  s,  Princess,  who  was  scarcely  equalled,  and 
again  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  in  never  surpassed  by  the  greatest  monarchs, 
Edward's  favour;  and  Margaret  was  shut  in  courage,  activity,  political  knowledge, 
up  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  having  been  or  talents,  died  on  the  25th  of  August, 
deprived,  by  death,  of  her  husband  and  1482. 
her  son.  u 
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PARLIAMTXTABY 


■  F?  POT  ISM. 


At  the  time  of  those  unhappy  differ- 
ences between  James  I.  and  his  parliament, 
the  King  was  one  day  mounting  his  horse, 
which,  though  usually  gentle  and  quiet, 
began  to  bound  and  prance. — M  Sirrah  I" 
exclaimed  Jumes,  who  seemed  to  fancy  his 
favourite  prerogative  was  resisted  even  on 
this  occasion,  if  you  be  not  quiet,  I  II 
send  you  to  the  five  hundred  kingi  in  the 
lower  house}  they'll  quickly  tame  you." 

TnE  PRIDE  OF  ANCESTRY. 

The  same  witty  monarch  once  sileuced 
the  pride  of  one  of  the  Lu alleys  (who  was 
boasti ug  of  his  ancient  genealogy)  in  the 
following  manner  :—"  Stop,   man,  thou 


needest  say  no  more ;  now  I  learn  that 
Adams  sirname  was  Lumley." 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  PRESENT  LORR 
COLERA1NE. 

The  reader  well  knows  that  this  noble- 
man was  the  famous  aud  eccentric  Colonel 
Goorge  Hanger,  who  served  with  honour 
duriug  the  American  war,  aud  who  still 
enjoys  the  favour  of  a  Prince,  to  whom  be 
was  ever  most  loyally  attached.  Soon 
after  the  peace  with  America,  the  Parlia- 
ment were  always,  in  their  debates,  speak- 
ing of  the  majesty  of  the  petpU.  Colonel 
Hauger,  on  the  1st  of  May,  was  ouc  day 
walking  through  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  met  a  company  of 
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sweepers  who,  according  to  ancieut  cus  (  not  been  aooiieron  the  alert.  As  if  Provi- 
tom,  were  dancing  about  in  their  robes  of  j|  deuce  was  resolved  not  to  disappoint  the 


gilt  paper,  and  crowued  with  artificial 
flowers:  the  Colonel  was  leaning ou  the 
ami  of  one  of  the  members  belonging  to 
the  Opposition  j  "Ah  1"  said  he,  '*  1  have 
ofleu  heard  speak  of  the  majesty  of  the 
people,  but  I  never  had  the  pleasure  before 
of  seeing  the  young  princes." 


ANECDOTE  OF  TUE  LATE  LORD  MAYOR. 

Our  readers  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  the  late  Lord  Ma>or  is  a  native 
of  Tiverton,  and  lived  for  sometime  with  a 
cbymisi  in  that  place ;  during  which  be 
had  occasion  to  employ  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Obadiah  Bennett  to  perform  for 
him  some  odd  jobs,  as  a  tailor,  and  being 
pleased  with  the  way  in  which  his  (then 
very  unimportant)  orders  were  executed, 
one  day,  on  a  coat  beiug  brought  home  to 
him,  he  jocularly  said,  "  Well,  Bennett,  if 
1  should  ever  become  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, you  shall  make  my  state  liveries."— 
Time  rolled  on — young  Wood  came  to 
Loudou,  and  v*ith  every  new  change  of 
situation  his  prosperity  increased.  Bennett, 
the  tailor,  also  came  to  London,  and  took  I] 
up  his  residence  in  Cripplcgatc  Ward — to  ' 


honest  tailor,  however,  the  event  hinted 
at  by  the  Lord  Mayor  did  take  place.  His 
Lordship  was  chosen  a  second  time  to  fill 
the  high  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  had 
so  creditably  performed  j  and,  true  to  his 
pledge,  Mr.  Bennett  had  the  honour  of 
making  his  second  set  of  state  liveries:  and 
thus  the  Tiverton  prophecy,  however  re- 
mote and  chimerical,  was,  as  in  the  case  of 
Whittington,  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

ANECDOTE  OF  A  YOU  Si  C  GREEK. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Theodore,  on  the 
coast  of  Chaouia  Aormis,  is  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  inscriptions,  some  of  them 
belonging  to  tombs  holloaed  into  the  solid 
rock  Among  these  inscriptions  is  one, 
concerning  which  is  recorded  a  singular 
anecdote.  A  captain  of  u  merchant  vessel 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Islands  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago caused  his  remains  lo  be  brought 
to  one  of  these  toinlus,  which  he  bad  pre- 
viously prepared.  The  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tion, engraved  under  his  own  eyes,  in  the 
Greek  language,  but  iu  Syriac  characters, 
contained  the  following  notice that 
the  honourable  rank  of  Alderman  of  which,  |;  any  one  of  his  countrymen  sufficiently 

versed  in  languages  to  read  the  present  in- 
scription, was  to  remove  the  stone,  when, 
iu  the  tomb,  lie  would  find  two  hundred 


his  former  customer,  Mr.  Wood,  was  elect- 
ed. To  the  memory  of  Bennett  the  de- 
claration of  the  Alderman,  when  a  youth, 
now  occurred  ;  and,  although  he  had  not  j!  sequins  destined  for  him."  The  inscription 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  W  ood,  ;j  remained  long  unnoticed;  when,  about 
he  yet  determiued  if  he  should,  as  was  then  ,  twenty  years  ago,  a  >ouug  Greek  Morean, 
expected,  be  chosen  Lord  Mayor,  to  apply  |J  returning  from  Venice,  where  he  had  per- 
to  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  j  formed  his  studies,  touched  at  the  port  of 
The  event  anticipated  at  length  came  to  |  St.  Theodore,  and  having  deciphered  the 
pass.  Mr.  Wood  was  elected,  and  Mr.  j  inscription,  dug  out  the  sum.  He  then  en- 
Betiuett  made  his  application.  The  new  [  graved  the  translation  of  the  original  notice 
Lord  Mayor  recollected  his  promise  inuue-  !  below  it,  and  affixed  his  name,  his  country, 
diately  on  its  being  mentioned  to  him,  aud  !'  and  a  declaration  of  his  having  fulfilled 
lamented  he  had  not  been  reminded  of  it  j  the  conditions  imposed,  all  which  is  still 
sooner — observing,  he  had  already  promis- 
ed the  order  for  his  liveries  to  another, 
who  had  been  more  early  in  his  solicitation. 
His  Lordship,  however,  said  he  should  give 
Bennett  something  to  do  for  him  duriug 
tiie  year,  and  added,  "  If  I  should  become 
Lord  Mayor  a  second  time,  you  may  de- 
pend I  shall  not  forget  you."  Although 
this  event  at  that  time  was  not  considered 
to  be  very  probable  by  Bennett,  he  was 
yet  content,  and  had  only  to  regret  he  had 


ANECDOTE  OF  BARON   DE  GERAMB. 

Tue  family  of  Geramb  is  of  French 
origin,  aud  has  long  been  established  at 
Vienua,  where  its  different  members  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  various  em- 
ployments given  them  by  their  sovereign, 
who  hae  always  estimated  their  worth  as  it 
deserved. 

Oue  of  them,  who  was  chamberlain 
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to  Francis  II.  was  intrusted  by  that  Em* 
peror  with  a  diplomatic  mission  of  a  secret 
nature,  and  went,  by  bis  orders,  to  Ham- 
burgh. It  was  at  that  period  when  Bona- 
parte was  at  war  with  Austria.  Scarcely 
had  Monsieur  de  Geramb  arrived  at  the 
inn,  where  he  purposed  staying  some  time, 
than  be  found  himself  surrounded  by  the 
satellites  of  the  tyrant,  who  had  arrived 
the  evening  before,  and  who,  disguised  as 
servants,  had  announced  him  under  another 
»,  saying,  that  he  was  only  going  to 


stop  to  change  his  carriage,  as  he  was  to 
go  on  in  the  one  they  had  brought.  He 
was,  therefore,  soon  after  his  arrival,  seized 
on,  and  carried  off  with  ail  his  papers, 
without  being  able  to  speak  to  any  one,  or 
make  himself  known.  He  was  transported 
to  the  Chateau  de  Vincenncs,  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  where  he  could  only  see  the 
light  of  day  through  a  hole  made  in  the 
roof,  and  through  which  he  received  a 
scanty  portion  of  food.  From  that  time  he 
had  little  doubt  but  what  he  was  shortly 
destined  to  become  a  victim  to  the  atro- 
cious policy  of  the  man  into  whose  power 
be  had  fallen  in  a  manner  so  coutrary  to  : 
the  laws  of  nations.  He,  therefore,  set 
about  preparing  himself  for  instant  death. 
In  the  meantime  his  imprisonment  was 
prolonged  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to 
week,  and  from  year  to  year,  without  any 
questions  being  asked  him — without  his 
seeing  the  face  of  any  human  being,  except 
that  of  the  gaoler,  who,  every  twenty-four 
hours,  let  down  a  basket  from  the  height 
of  fifteen  feet,  and  which  contained  his 
scanty  meal ;  who  inquired  of  him,  every 
fortnight,  if  be  wanted  any  thing,  and  never 
replied  to  any  question  he  asked  him. 

At  length,  after  several  years  passed  away 
in  this  frightful  solitude,  he  was  much  sur- 
prised, in  the  month  of  April,  1814,  to  hear 
several  doors  opening  in  the  caverns,  and 
even  that  of  his  own  dungeon.  He  had 
no  doubt  but  what  the  hour  of  his  punish- 
ment was  arrived,  and  he  was  so  resigned 
to  this  long-expected  fate,  that  he  scarce 
felt  any  emotion.  In  the  meantime,  the 
gaoler,  presenting  himself  before  him,  only 
said,  with  a  harsh  voice,  M  Come  out,  Sir."  j 
However  he  might  feel  himself  prepared  to 
meet  his  fate  with  submission,  he  thought 
he  ought  not  to  shew  too  much  baste  in 
hurrying  on  the  fatal  moment  ;  and  be  re- 


mained quiet,  waiting  to  see  how  he  should 
be  disposed  of,  while  he  employed  himself 
in  prayer  and  meditation.  Half  an  hour 
after  the  gaoler  appeared  again,  found  him 
on  his  knees,  and  cried  out,  "  Well,  are 
you  coming  out  ?  every  body  is  gone  ouL" 
Baron  de  Geramb,  not  rightly  comprehend- 
ing these  words,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  astonished,  rose  up, followed  the  man* 
who  walked  before  him  with  a  lamp  in  his 
hand,  and  ascended,  with  difficulty,  a  long 
flight  of  stairs.  He,  at  length,  arrived  in  a 
court,  where  be  saw  a  number  of  persons 
whose  squalid  figures  and  meagre  counte- 
nances, nevertheless,  evinced  some  great 
and  joyful  surprise.  They  were,  like  him- 
self, prisoners  just  relieved  from  their  fet- 
ters j  and  who,  by  their  cries  of  u  Long 
live  the  King,"  felicitated  each  other,  as 
they  mutually  embraced,  and  hailed  the 
return  of  Louis  U  Diriri.  Amongst  these 
groups  was  a  venerable  Bishop,  who,  ex- 
tending his  hands  over  oue  and  the  other, 
alternately  bestowed  on  them  his  blessing 
and  pious  ex  hortatious.  The  Baron  th  rew 
himself  on  the  bosom  of  the  prelate,  and, 
with  his  eyes  suffused  in  tears,  he  said  to 
him,  "Ah!  Sir, this  moment,  so  sweet  to 
my  companions,  how  cruel  is  it  to  me ! — 
At  an  immense  distance  from  my  native 
country,  unknown  to  any  one  in  Paris, 
having  but  very  slight  means  of  subsistence, 
I  expected  death  would  soon  terminate  my 
sorrows :  I  have  now  no  other  wish  than 
to  make  confession  of  my  faults  to  a  mini- 
ster of  our  holy  religion,  and  receive  that 
absolution  which  I  hope  to  find  ratified  in 
heaven,  as  my  penitence  is  sincere :  the 
liberty  that  is  now  granted  me  is  a  more 
cruel  gift  than  that  death  to  which  1  fancied 
myself  destined." — *  My  dear  son,"  said 
the  Bishop,  pressing  the  Baron  to  his 
bosom,  and  leading  him  out  of  the  castle, 
«  never  despair  of  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence j  be  never  forsakes  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  him.  If  heaven  has  been 
pleased  to  try  you  thus,  it,  perhaps,  may 
recom pence  your  patience  and  sufferings 
even  in  this  life  ;  I  dare  hope,  after  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  you  have  just  manifested, 
that  you  are  destined  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  our  church."  As  be  uttered 
these  last  words  they  had  arrived  at  the 
outward  gate  of  the  castle,  and  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  clamour  of  tbs  drum 
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and  trumpets.  Baron  dc  Geramb  turned  . 
•bout,  and  that  moment  perceived  his  bro- 1 1 
ther,  who  was  a  Major* General  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  was  then  at  the  bead 
of  a  corps  of  Cuirassiers  belonging  to  the 
Emperor.  The  two  brothers  rushed  to 
each  others  arras,  and  offered  a  most  affect- 
iog  scene  to  the  surrounding  spectators,  as 


well  asto  the  venerable  prelate,  who  seem- 
ed to  have  foreseen  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty  rewarding  the  piety  of  Monsieur 
de  Geramb ;  which  determined  him,  from 
that  moment,  to  renounce  the  vanities  of 
this  world,  and  to  enter  a  monastery  of  the 
most  rigid  order  of  discipline  and  austerity. 


THE  GLEANER'S  PORTE-FOLIO; 

CONSISTING  OP  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  FROM  RECENT  PCRLICATION'9,  PUBLIC 

JOURNALS,  &C.  &C. 


INITIATION  OP  A  NUN  AT  MESSINA. 

I  went  this  morning  to  the  convent 
of  St  Gregorio  to  see  a  young  lady  take 
the  veil;  a  ceremony  worth  seeing;  heard 
high  mass,  and  very  fine  music  On  such 
occasions  the  friends  iuvite  the  principal 
nobility  and  gentry  to  the  ceremony,  aud 
I  had  my  iovitarioa.  We  all  first  assembled 
in  a  room,  where  the  novice  conversed  with 
erery  one;  chocolate,  coffee,  and  cakes 
were  handed  about.  After  spending  a  full 
hour  we  went  into  the  church— the  lailies 
and  gentlemen  all  in  full  dress;  the  church 
illuminated:  the  lady  to  take  the  veil  sat 
behind  the  grating,  which  was  now  open, 
so  that  she  appeared  iu  front,  very -close, 
like  a  singer  in  frout  of  an  orchestra. — 
After  high  mass,  she  and  her  sisters  (for 
she  baa  two  in  the  conveut,  but  who  will 
not  become  nuns)  sang:  she  then  took  up 
the  scissors,  and  made  the  signal  of  cutting 
to  her  acquaintance,  laughing,  and  seeming 


very  gay  :  she  is  certainly  either  very  super- 
stitious, or  she  acted  her  part  admirably  : 
her  mother  assured  me  she  did  all  in  her 
power  to  prevent  her  becoming  a  nun,  but 
to  no  purpose:  she  was  most  splendidly 
dressed,  as  if  for  court,  and  had  a  profusion 
of  diamonds  ;  for,  on  these  occasions,  they 
•re  lent  by  all  the  relations  and  friends. 
After  the  blasphemous  song  of  M  Oh  ! 
Jam  Christ,  Jtnu  Christ,  come  and  marry 
me,"  a  priest  got  into  the  pulpit,  and 
preached  a  sennon :  a  grand  concert  of 
church  music  succeeded,  during  which  she 
was  taking  up  the  scissors,  and  making 
significant  signs,  when  the  chief  priest 
and  lady  abbess  came  and  cut  off  her  fine 
hair:  abethen  began  to  undress,  throwing 
into  a  large  dish  the  worldly  foUiea  of 


dress ;  the  diamonds,  earrings,  bracelets, 
&c.  &c  all  were  tossed  away  with  disdain : 
after  which  she  went  out,  and  returned,  in 
ten  minutes,  completely  metamorphosed, 
in  the  dress  of  the  order— a  gloomy  black, 
and  very  badly  made :  the  company  with- 
drew to  the  room  we  first  assembled  in  ; 
her  friends  and  the  ladies  were  all  pre- 
sented, and  kissed  her ;  strangers  bowed  ; 
I  conversed  with  her,  and  advised  her  to 
repent. 

The  rule  is  this : — After  the  noviciate* 
they  take  the  white  veil,  as  above;  and 
this  day  she  spends  with  her  family  :  at 
night  she  returns  to  the  convent,  and  no 
one  can  see  her  for  a  month,  after  which 
she  may  come  to  the  grate  like  the  others  ; 
at  the  end  of  one  year  she  may  take  the 
black  veil,  which  is  a  fatal  vow  never  to 
be  reversed ;  or,  rather,  she  then  takes  the 
vows:  but,  if  she  chooses,  she  may  ask 
another  year,  and  even  a  third,  at  the  end 
of  which  she  must  declare  her  intention 
finally.  They  say  there  is  no  force ;  but 
there  is  the  same  thing.  These  poor  girls 
are  educated  for  it,  and  their  minds  warp- 
ed, and  perverted  for  the  purpose.  I  ad- 
vised her  to  renounce  at  the  end  of  the 
year ;  she,  however,  smiled,  and  said  her 
resolution  was  taken.  These  ceremonies, 
when  public,  like  this,  are  expensive,  and 
defrayed  by  the  family.  Every  person,  of 
any  distinction,  in  Messina,  attended  on  the 
occasion,  as  this  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
the  grand  judge.  The  ceremony  ended 
with  a  discharge  of  guns  and  paterrerocs. 

The  black  veil  is  a  more  singular  cere* 
mony,  as  I  am  told,  and  more  expensive. 
On  this  occasion,  the  nun,  being  married 
to  Jesus  Christ,  reuouncea  the  world  for 
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ever  ;  and,  in  testimony  thereof  is  put  into 
a  coffin,  surrounded  with  candles,  aud  ends 
with  three  vows  of  poverty,  obedience, 
and  * bastity.— Ge neral  Coekburns  Voyage 
to  Sicily,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  $r. 

SKETCHFS  OF  SOCIETY. 

I  must  leave  this  town,  my  dear  sister; 
I  must  fly  from  it  for  ever.  All  my  specu-  ! 
lations  have  failed.  A  governess  of  un- 
impeached  morals  cannot  cam  a  deceut 
subsistence  in  it,  though  even  hair-dressers  | 
drive  their  own  tandems,  and  tailors  enter-  j 
tain  their  customers  with  turbot  and  cham- 
paign. Every  day  some  new  trade  is  in- 
vented. A  man  has  made  a  fortune  Itere  ' 
by  staining  bottles,  so  as  to  imitate  the  in-  i 
crustatiou  of  old  port.  A  certain  dentist 
purchased  several  thousand  teeth,  plucked 
from  the  jaws  of  those  young  warriors  who 
fell  at  Waterloo  j  and  it  is  now  no  uncommon 
circumstance  to  see  a  dowager  of  seventy 
displaying,  in  her  smile,  two  rows  of  post- 
humous pearls,  once  the  property  of  some 
serjeants  iu  the  forty- second  regiment,  or 
of  some  privates  of  the  Connaught  Rangers. 
The  great  secret  is  to  get  a  bard  name  for 
yourself,  or  your  shop,  or  your  goods.  A 
book  called  The  Art  of  Dane  in  </  would  not 
sell  at  all ;  but  yclept  it  The  Treasures  of 
Terpsichore,  and  the  whole  world  will  buy 
it.  Tooth  powder  must  be  termed  Ori- 
ental Dentifrice  ;  aud  pomatum,  Pommadi 
Divine.  A  shop  must  be  called  a  Bazaar  ; 
nnd  a  dress  maker  has  no  chance  of  success 
unless  she  entitle  herself  a  Marchande-de~ 
Modes,  or  a  Taillcuse.  1  went  to  one,  the 
other  day,  to  bespeak  something:  abso- 
lutely she  was  unintelligible.  She  talked 
of  toques,  cornettes,  tulle  fichus,  coiffures, 
slothes,  and  capotes.  She  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  me  curls  d- la-corkscrew,  Eau 
de  Ninon  for  washing  my  face,  and  Pomade 
de  Concombre  for  anoiutiug  it! 

As  it  is  now  the  middle  of  summer,  one 
might  imagine  that  the  town  would  be  al- 
together deserted:  quite  the  contrary. — 
This  is  the  height  of  the  season  ;  and  the 
fashionables,  content  with  pots  of  mignt- 
onette  and  wreatbs  of  artificial  flowers,  are 
unwilling  to  ruralize  amidst  brooks  aud 
meadows,  till  the  brooks  are  encrusted 
with  ice,  and  the  meadows  covered  with 
snow. 

Nay,  not  only  do  they  reverse  the  seasons, 


by  transferring  tosummer  the  natural  i 
ments  of  winter,  but  they  likewise  turn  day  ' 
into  night,  aud  night  into  day.  From  eight 
to  nine  o'clock  is  the  usual  time  for  dining; 
and  1  know  a  youug  country  gentleman, 
who,  having  been  met  iu  tbe  street  and 
aiked  to  dine,  by  a  friend,  was  obliged  to 
refuse  the  invitation,  on  the  plea  of  his 
having  already  supped. 

•*  Beside*,"  *»'kI  this  young  gentleman  to 
me,  "  I,  who  have  so  restricted  an  income, 
really  cannot  afford  to  dine  out  often." — 
*  Nay,"  cried  1,  "your  limited  means  ought 
to  make  such  a  saving  very  acceptable." — 
«  A  saving !"  exclaimed  he,  "  it  is  the 
most  extravagant  plan  you  can  conceive ; 
coach-hire,  and  the  servant's  vails  for  hand* 
ling  plates,  and  returning  one's  hat  safe, 
i  ost  twice  as  niurli  as  a  dinner  at  a  coffee- 
house. Believe  me,  a  man  of  moderate 
fortune  here  would  soou  ruin  himself  by 
dining  at  other  people's  expence.  Besides, 
the  lady  of  the  house,  probably,  compels 
you  to  play  at  cards;  in  which  case,  you 
may  lose,  in  half  an  hour,  the  price  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dinners." 

"  Of  course  you  may,  if  you  stake  much 
moiiey,"  replied  I. — "Ay,  if  you  do  not 
stake  a  single  farthing,"  said  he ;  '*  for  now 
that  money  is  scarce,  there  are  some  who 
have  adopted  the  system  of  playing  sheep 
points,  aud  bullock  rubbers !" 

"  Probably,  then,"  said  I,  -they  will 
soon  begin  to  play  for  each  other's  wives 
and  daughters  ?" 

"  Tbey  would  uot  consider  that  high  play 
[  enough,"  answered  my  friend  j  **  and  in 
this  they  are  borne  out  by  the  law :  for  if 
I  steal  a  man's  snuff-box,  I  am  hanged ; 
but  if  1  steal  his  daughter,  1  am  only 
fined." 

Wonder  not,  then,  good  sister,  that  I, 
who  have  no  money,  should  quit  a  town, 
where  oue  person  is  esteemed  wiser,  or 
belter,  or  wittier  than  another,  by  a  per 
cent  age  on  his  pocket  1  return  to  the 
country  with  renovated  delight;  nor  have 
I  gained  much  more  by  my  trip  to  town 
than  Uie  conviction  of  this  truth,  that  we 
cau  never  estimate  the  blessings  of  tran- 
quillity, till  we  have  experienced  the  tur- 
bulence and  heartlessness  of  the  busy 
world.  Dia  k a— Utier  to  the  Editor  of 
the 
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8IXCI" LAR  ACCOUNT   OF    HADDOCK,  AN 
IMPOSTOR  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  JAMBS  I. 

One  Haddock,  who  was  desirous  of  be- 
coming a  preacher,  but  had  a  stuttering 
and  slowness  of  utterance,  which  he  could 
not  get  rid  of,  took  to  the  study  of  physic  ; 
but  recollecting  that,  when  at  Winchester, 
his  schoolfellows  had  told   him  that  he 
spoke  fluently  in  his  sleep,  he  tried,  after 
his  first  sleep,   to  form  a  discourse  on 
physic    Finding  that  he  succeeded,  he 
continued  the  practice.     He  then  tried 
divinity,  and  spoke  a  good  sermon.  Hav- 
ing prepared  one  for  the  purpose,  he  sat 
up  in  his  bed  and  delivered  it  so  loudly 
that  it  attracted  attention  in  the  next 
chamber.   It  was  soon  reported  that  Had- 
dock preached  in  his  sleep;  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  inquiries  after  the  sleeping 
preacher,  who  soon  found  it  his  interest  to 
keep  up  the  delusion.    He  was  now  con- 
sidered as  a  mail  truly  inspired;  and  he 
did  not  in  his  own  mind  rate  his  talent  at 
less  worth  than  the  first  vacant  bishopric 
Me  was*  brought  to  court,  where  the  great, 
est  personages  aoxiously  sat  up  through 
the  night  by  his  bedside.    They  tried  all 
the  maliciousness  of  Pack  to  pinch  and  to 
stir  bint:  he  was  without  hearing  or  feel- 
Jug;  but  they  never  departed  without  an 
orderly  text  and  sermon  ;  at  the  close  of 
which,  groaning  and  stretching  himself,  he 
oreteuded  to  awake,  declaring  he  was  un- 


conscious of  what  had  passed. — The 
Kine,*'  savs  Wilson  (no  flatterer  of  James,) 
**  privately  handled  him  so  like  a  chirur- 
geon,  that  he  found  out  the  sore."— The 
King  was  present  at  one  of  these  sermons, 
and  forbid  them;  and  his  reasonings  on 
this  occasion  brought  the  sleeping  preacher 
on  his  knees.  The  King  observed,  that 
thing*  studied  in  the  day  time  may  be 
dreamed  of  in  the  night,  but  always  irre- 
gularly, without  order ;  not,  as  these  ser- 
mons were,  good  and  learned :  as  particu- 
larly the  one  preached  before  his  Majesty 
in  his  sleep ;  which  he  first  treated  physi- 
cally, then  theologically: — "  And  1  observ- 
ed," said  the  King,  "  that  he  always 
preaches  best  when  he  has  the  most  crowd- 
ed audience." 

This  sleeping  preacher's  practice  pro- 
ceeded from  his  natural  infirmity  of  stam- 
mering :  he  found  he  could  speak  better  iu 
bed,  with  his  eyes  shut  from  every  object, 
and  his  habit  of  talking  in  his  sleep.  This 
induced  him  to  practise  the  deception. — 
"  But  were  he  allowed  to  proceed,  alt 
slander  and  treason  might  paw  under  co- 
lour of  being  asleep,"  added  the  King ; 
who,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  in- 
spiration, awoke  the  sleeping  preacher  for 
ever  afterwards. — D'lsraeWe  Inquiry  into 
the  Litermy  *nH  Political  Character  of 
I. 


A  CONCISE  ABRIDGMENT  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

IN  A  SCRfCS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  A  LADY  TO  HER  DAUGHTER. 


LETTER  Xtll. 

My  dearCiiii.o, — In  the  perusal  of  na- 
tural history  1  wish  you,  above  all  things, 
to  mark  with  an  eye  of  care  and  precisiou 
the  great  attention  of  Providence  to  mau- 
kind  ;  as  a  spur  to  our  industry  and  clean- 
liness, so  conducive  to  our  health,  he  has 
created  some  few  little  animals,  which, 
though  they  have  all  their  use  in  the  great 
scale  of  creation,  yet,  from  their  prolific 
nature,  increase  in  such  numbers  that  they 
become  noxious  and  offensive,  and  keep  us 
iu  a  state  of  constant  vigilance  and  warfare 
against  them.  The  terrier  dog  and  the  cat 
are  provided  for  this  purpose  :  the  former 
an  avowed  enemy  to  rats;  and  the  cat, 

No.  no.— Vol  XVII. 


endowed  with  every  kind  of  stratagem, 
innate  love  of  cleanliness,  and  watchful  assi- 
duity, clears  our  houses,  barns,  and  stables 
of  mice.  I  shall  first  offer  to  your  notice 
that  troublesome  animal 

THE  RAT. 

These  animals  arc  but  too  well  known 
by  the  havoc  they  often  make  iu  private 
dwellings  in  town,  and  the  devastations 
they  cause  in  the  country,  when  once  they 
establish  themselves  in  our  granaries,  hay- 
lofts,  and  those  stoics  where  grain  or  fruit 
is  kept:  from  these  different  places  they 
spread  themselves  all  through  a  farm,  and 
are  continually  increasing  in  u umbers  iu 
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spite  of  poison,  traps,  terriers,  or  cats. 
They  make  their  nests  in  the  walls,  destroy 
the  timber,  often  making  their  lodgement 
between  the  floor  and  the  thick  plaster, 
only  quitting  their  boles  when  in  search 
of  food}  and  return  laden  with  as  much 
provision  as  they  can  possibly  plunder. 
Tlicy  not  only  devour  every  thing  that  is 
eatable,  but  destroy  woollen  cloths,  cotton, 
and  other  stuffs,  together  with  the  house- 
hold furniture.  Sometimes  it  so  happens 
that  their  prodigious  numbers  are  the 
cause  of  their  destruction  ;  famine  prevails 
amongst  them,  and  the  strongest  destroy 
each  other :  the  few  scattered  tribes  which 
are  left,  but  who  seldom  outlive  this  un- 
natural warfare,  betake  themselves  to  emi- 
gration, and  thus  suddenly  rid  the  almost 
ruined  mansion  of  its  troublesome  inhabi- 
tants, i 

THE  MOUSE. 

The  mouse  is  a  pretty  arch-looking  little 
creature,  much  smaller  than  the  rat,  and 
though  its  great  increase,  and  the  havoc  it 
makes  in  our  pantries,  briug  it  under  the 
class  of  vermin,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so 
destructive  as  the  rat.  The  mouse  is  easily 
tamed,  but  it  has  no  attachment  in  its  na- 
ture. A  small  hole  serves  it  for  its  dwel- 
ling, from  whence,  like  the  rat,  it  never 
stirs  except  to  obtain  food,  and  the  first 
symptom  of  alarm  drives  it  back  again. 
It  has  many  enemies  to  contend  with  ;  not 
only  cats,  but  bats,  weazels,  and  even  rats, 
though  certaiuly  of  the  same  genus:  it  is 
too  feeble  to  oppose  itself  against  them, 
and  only  escapes  from  peril  by  its  agility 
and  diminutiveneas,  which  cause  it  to  find 
a  refuge  in  such  places  where  no  other 
animal  can  find  an  entrance. 

The  food  of  the  mouse  consists  of  bread, 
cheese,  bacon,  flour,  and  other  aliments 
made  use  of  by  man. 

1  will  no  longer  dwell  on  these  species 
of  animals  which  may  be  regarded,  in  some 
measure,  only,  as  I  remarked  before,  as  in- 
citements to  cleanliness;  and  introduce  to 
your  notice  that  beautiful  little  creature, 

THE  ERMINE. 

.  The  eyes  of  this  animal  are  remarkably 
brilliant  and  sprightly,  the  countenance 
indicative  of  cunning,  and  its  movements 
are  so  rapid  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
them  with  the  eye.  The  skin  of  this  crea- 


ture is  of  immense  value;  it  is  therefore 
used  to  line  and  adoru  the  robes  of  royalty  ; 
and  formerly,  when  ceremonies  of  state 
were  observed,  all  the  nobles,  the  magis- 
tracy, and  the  clergy  appeared  in  robes 
ornamented  with  ermine.  It  is  at  present 
much  used  amongst  the  higher  classes  of 
females  to  adorn  their  winter  pelisses. 
It  is  reported  of  the  ermine,  that  such  is 
its  great  attention  to  cleanliness,  that  it 
will  prefer  death  to  sullying  the  beauty  of 
its  fur :  the  hunters,  therefore,  take  care  to 
chace  it  to  a  miry  place,  which  the  ermine 
will  not  euter,  and  in  turning  back  falls 
into  the  hands  of  its  pursuers.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Switzerland  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  but  is  most  common  in  Armeuia, 
from  whence  it  derives  its 


the  bat. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  whimsical  ob- 
jects of  creation  :  it  is  neither  a  quadruped 
nor  a  bird,  yet  it  seems  imperfectly  to  be 
both.  Its  forefeet  are  neither  legs  uor 
wings,  though  they  serve  the  creature 
wherewith  to  fly,  aud  also  to  drag  itself 
along  the  ground.  Its  head  is  deformed 
and  shaped  like  that  of  a  hog,  and  all  its 
members  are  disproportionate :  in  a  word, 
it  is  a  little  monster,  which  seems  to  unite 
in  itself  two  opposite  natures,  and  which 
does  not  offer  any  model  like  the  other 
great  classes  in  uature.  Bats  avoid  the 
light  of  the  sun,  only  dwelling  in  the  dark- 
est situations,  going  abroad  at  night,  and 
concealing  themselves  in  the  day  time, 
when  they  remaiu  in  a  torpid  state,  stick- 
ing to  the  walls.  At  the  commencement 
of  winter  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  lethargy, 
from  whence  they  do  not  awake  till  the 
spring.  They  go  for  several  days  without 
taking  any  food ;  they  may,  however,  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  number  of  carni- 
vorous birds;  and  when  they  euter  the 
kitchens  of  the  country  people,  they  eagerly 
attach  themselves  to  the  side  or  flitch  of 
bacon  which  may  chance  to  be  hanging 
there,  or  on  the  racks :  they  will  also  eat 
raw  meat  as  well  as  cooked,  and  care  not 
whether  it  is  sweet  or  putrid. 

Bats  are  found  in  almost  every  country ; 
iu  the  East  Indies,  and  other  warn 
they  are  of  an  enormous  size.  Your 
George  told  me  that  when  he  was  at  Ben- 
gal, it  was  customary  for  a  servant  to  stand 
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with  a  horsewhip,  on  a  warm  evening,  to 
drive  these  troublesome  visitors  away,  who 
enter  without  ceremony  the  apartments, 
flap  out  the  lights,  and  are  very  disagree 
able  in  many  respects. 

Though  the  bat  is  an  equivocal  kind  of 
being,  yet  it  must  not  be  classed  among  the 
amphibious;  because  it  has  rather  an  aver- 
sioo  to  the  water :  it  is,  at  best,  a  non- 
descript— with  which  I  shall  close  this 
letter;  and  do  not  say  that  you  wonder 
what  use  can  such  a  creature  be  of?  When 
I  can  assure  you  that  its  use  is  infinite  in 
warm  climates ;  it  is  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  that  disagreeable  insect  the  bug,  de- 


I  stroys  rausquitoes,  ants,  and  other  destruc- 
tive little  beings  in  the  oriental  climates, 
and  often  rids  our  storehouses  and  grana- 
ries of  mice. 

Be  assured  also,  my  dear  daughter,  that 
even  animals  the  most  disagreeable  to 
sight,  and  those  seemingly  noxious,  have 
each  their  important  uses,  unknown,  in 
part,  to  man,  but  who,  by  his  researches 
into  nature,  frequently  and  continually 
makes  new  discoveries  to  point  out  to  his 
understanding  the  real  utility  of  every  ob- 
ject possessing  life  and  being.  Adieu. 
Your  affectionate  mother, 

Anna. 


INTERESTING  EXTRACTS  FROM  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


CHARACTER    OF   TFIE   EMPEROR  JULIAN, 
COMMON  LY  CALLED  THE  APOSTATE. 

No  character  has  been  more  differently 
appreciated  than  that  of  Julian  :  Christians 
style  him  the  Apostate,  while  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  eighteenth  century  compare 
him  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Few  sovereigns,  it  is  certain,  had  more 
courage,  a  more  active  or  enlightened  soli- 
citude for  the  affairs  of  government.  As 
to  literary  merit,  which  is  less  requisite  iu 
an  Emperor,  it  is  well  known  that  Julian 
was  sufficiently  endowed  with  it  to  make  a 
figure  in  whatever  rank  he  might  be  placed; 
aod  had  he  been  by  profession  an  author, 
lie  would  have  been  reckoned  one  of  the 
first  writers  among  the  ancients.    It  is  not, 
however,  for  this  reason  that  he  merits  to 
be  styled,  as  he  is  by  Voltaire,  The  teeond 
iwro  in  the  world:  for  if  moral  qualities 
are  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  such  a 
title,  it  must  be  confessed  he  was  totally 
ud  worthy  of  it    Perfidious  and  intolerant, 
hypocritical  and  ambitious,  he  wore  only 
the  mask  of  philosophy.   It  was  to  his  in- 
tolerance and  his  unbounded  hatred  to  the 
Christians,  that  he  gained  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  the  infidels  of  the  last  century  ; 
these,  his  admirers,  contrived  to  erase  from 
the  page  of  history  the  infamy  of  his  con- 
duct, iu  order  to  attach  more  credit  to  his 
opioioo,  and  to  give  more  authority  to  their 


It  is  a  difficult  undertaking  to  divest 
Juuau  of  this  borrowed  reputation  :  he  has  | 


been  always  flattered,  and  he  possessed 
talents  to  justify  such  eulogium.  One  trait 
in  his  character,  and  which  all  agree  in 
admiring,  was  lib  dislike  to  publicity,  and 
his  repugnance  at  power.  When  he  was 
informed  at  Athens  that  he  was  invested 
with  imperial  sway,  he  wept,  and  lan* 
guished  after  the  charms  attached  to  a  re- 
tired life ;  he  regretted  the  shades  of  the 
academic  groves,  and  the  humble  dwelling 
of  Socrates.  It  was  with  constraint  and 
real  sorrow  that  he  accepted  the  title  of 
Augustus;  and  he  uttered  complaints 
against  Jupiter  for  having  encircled  his 
brows  with  the  regal  diadem. 

When  arrived  at  the  empire  of  the  whole 
world,  Julian,  in  his  despair,  concealed 
himself  in  the  palace  of  Thcrmes,  thereto 
sigh  at  liberty  over  those  woes  always  in- 
separable from  despotic  power.    But  this 
wretched  grimace  iu  an  usurper,  deprav- 
ed enough  in  his  moral  character,  to  dare 
to  accuse  the  Gods,  could  only  succeed 
with  a  people  that  an  excessive  degree  of 
refinement  and  civilization  were  gradually 
leading  back  to  barbarism :  it  is  ridiculous 
and  odious  iu  history,  and  requires  all 
the  effrontery  of  the  new  philosophy,  inso- 
lently presuming  on  the  credulity  of  one 
particular  century,  to  detail  with  such  con- 
fidence the  virtues  of  an  illustrious  juggler, 
who  fouuded  his  power  only  on  imposture. 

Julian  had  learned,  by  experience,  that 
revolutions  are   brought  about  through 
sophists  and  rhetoricians.  Wbeu  he  swayed 
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the  imperial  sceptre,  he  found  himself  ob- 
liged to  conciliate  these  character*;  he 
therefore  made  them  his  ministers,  his  fa- 
vourites, or  rather  his  admirers  and  para- 
sites, by  placing  them  in  office.  His  court 
was  a  kind  of  Lyceum,  where,  among  other 
talents,  one  only  was  brought  to  perfection, 
namely,  the  art  of  flattery.  The  Emperor 
composed  books,  men  of  letters  made  the 
laws,  and  Paganism,  with  the  twofold 
auxiliary  of  Julian  s  pen  and  his  sword, 
falling,  never  to  rise  again.  It 
impossible  for  Christianity  to  have 
found  a  more  formidable  adversary.  To 
attack  it,  Julian  uuited  together  sense,  false 
belief,  the  art  of  dealing  in  sarcasm,  the 
power,  and,  perhaps,  the  wish  to  proscribe 
it,  a  valour  distinguished  by  the  most  war- 
like deeds,  an  invincible  tenaciousness,  the 


height  of  good  fortune  in  all  his  under- 
takings; armies  devoted  to  his  cause,  with 
all  the  frenzy  of  fauaticism,  counsellors  who 
were  skilled  iu  all  the  acquirement*  of  for- 
mer ages,  faithful  followers  whom  lie  had 
magnificently  rewarded;  all  these  circum- 
stances ensured  bim  success:  but  the 
triumph  of  bis  opponent's  cause  is  at  least 
a  miracle  that  Julian  himself  could  uot 
deny. 

Julian  had  the  glorious  advantqae  of 
dying  like  a  soldier;  and,  as  he  bit  the 
dust,  he  threw  up  his  bleeding  hands  to- 
wards heaven,  crying  out,  "  Galilean,  thou 
art  aveuged  !"  Therefore,  though  he  was 
an  apostate,  he  seemed  with  his  dying 
breath  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
tianity. 


VOYAGES  UNDERTAKEN  FOll  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  NORTH-WEST 

PASSAGE. 


Foa  above  two  centuries  past  the 
probability  and  improbability  of  a  north* 
west  passage  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute; 
aud  justly  has  it  been  observed  by  travel- 
lers accustomed  to  the  frozen  shores  of 
Greenland,  &c  that  should  it  once  be 
fouud  successful,  yet,  on  a  secoud  voyage, 
the  passage  may  be  totally  stopped  by  in- 
surmountable barriers  of  ice,  forming  solid 
rocks  aud  almost  stationary  islands,  from 
the  intenseness  of  that  severity  of  frost  uu- 
kuown  in  other  climates. 

To  the  enterprising  genius  of  Henry  of 
Portugal,  that  nation  owed  that  spirit  of 
discovery  which,  for  succeeding  ages,  ani- 
mated other  Europeans.  Henry  was  the 
third  sou  of  John,  King  of  Portugal;  and 
wheu  he  returned  from  besieging  Ceuta, 
be  conceived  the  important  design  of  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  his  couutry,  and 
was  inspired  with  a  view  of  finding  out  a 
passage  round  Africa  to  the  East  Indies. 
This  event  did  not,  however,  take  place  till 
the  reign  of  King  Emanuel ;  who,  with 
the  idea  of  finding  out  a  new  passage  to 
the  East  Indies  by  the  discoveries  in  1441, 
sent  out  Vasquez  de  Gama,  with  charge 
to  double  the  Cape  that  had  been  diaeo- 
vered  by  Diaz,  aud  which  forms  the  utmost 
boundary  of  Africa,  since  knowu  by  the 
name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


While  the  Portuguese  were  thus  endea- 
vouring to  extend  their  domiuions  ou  the 
African  coast,  by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
passage  to  the  East  Indies,  the  Spaniards, 
through  Columbus,  the  Genoese,  had  dis- 
covered a  uew  world.  This  awakened 
anew  the  spirit  of  discovery  through  all 
Europe;  the  Portuguese  dreaded  to  lose 
the  trade  of  the  East  Indies,  and  sent  out 
Pedro  Cabral,  to  complete  the  work  that 
Gama  had  begun.  Cabral  discovered  Hie 
Brasils,  sent  home  news  of  the  discovery, 
aud  proceeded  onwards ;  he  sailed  for  Ca- 
licut, and  the  Portuguese  established  their 
empire  in  India. 

Juan  de  Nova,  in  the  year  1501,  ex- 
plored the  Brasilian  coast  as  far  as  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  south  latitude, 
whence  the  cold u ess  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  hastened  his  return  to  Por- 
tugal. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  the 
English,  in  1575,  to  discover  a  passage  by 
the  north-east  to  Chiua  aud  India.  None 
of  them  were  successful ;  bat  they  were 
attended  with  this  advantage :  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  valuable  commerce 
to  Russia. 

While  some  were' endeavouring  to  ex- 
plore a  north-eastern  passage,  others  ap- 
,  prehended  it  might  be  attempted  by  the 
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uorth-west;  amongst  these  wm  that  intel- , 
ligent  seaman  Michael  Forbisher :  he  fitted  t 
out  two  barks  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  called  the  Gabriel  aud 
Michael,  together  with  a  pinnace,  and  de- 
parted from  Deptford  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1576.  On  the  1  Uh  of  July  they  saw  Friez- 
land,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  The  laud  seemed 
rising  in  the  form  of  pinnacles  and  covered 
with  snow.  Being  then  in  latitude  sixty* 
owe  degrees,  they  sounded,  but  could  find 
uo  ground  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  fa- 


Captain  Forbisher,  in  attempting  to  land, 
was  prevented  by  the  shoals  of  ice.  Near 


with  vast  mountaius  of  ice  :  they 
on  the  south  side  of  Friezeland,  in  latitude 
sixty  degrees  thirty  minutes  north.  Some 
of  these  mountains  rose  near  forty  fathoms 
above  the  water,  and  were  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  prevented  their  land- 
iug.  At  their  first  coming  to  Forbisher's 
Straits,  the  entrance  appeared  blocked 
up  with  ice:  but  the  commander  passing 
round  with  two  pinnaces  to  the  eastward, 
entered  them  there,  aud  marched  with 
seventy  men  up  the  country.  Finding  uo 
inhabitants,  they  returned,  and  anchored 
under  a  laud  to  which  they  gave  the  uame 
of  W  arwick's  Island.    As  a  proof  of  the 


this  place  they  lost  their  pinnace  and  four  .  salubrity  of  northern  climates,  out  of  oue 


men :  soon  after,  the  Michael  deserted  them 
and  returned  home.    On  the  28th  they 
again  discovered  laud,  which  they  cou- 
ceived  to  be  Labrador,  but  here  agaiu  the 
ice  prevented  their  making  the  shore.  They 
entered  a    new  strait  ou  the    1 1th  of 
August,   in  latitude  sixty-three  degrees 
eight  minutes  north,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name    of    Forbisher's  Straits:  the 
weather  was  calm  ou  the  16th,  aud  for 
some  time  the  sea  was  clear  of  ice ;  but  in 
Prior's  Bay,  w  itbin  two  hours,  the  ice  be* 
came  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ou  the 
water.    At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  the  Captain  went  in  a  boat  with 
eight  men  in  search  of  inhabitants :  they 
found   people   resembling  Tartars,  with 
broad  faces,  long  blick  hair,  and  of  a  taw. 
ney  complexion  ;  their  cheeks  were  mark- 
ed with  long  blue  streaks,  and  they  were 
clothed  iu  seal  skins.     Five  of  Captain 
Forbisher's  men  were  taken  by  the  natives; 
the  English  made  one  of  the  savages  pri- 
souers,  and  conveyed  him  to  England, 
where  he  died. 

Captain  Forbisher  now  returned  home, 
and  was  agaiu  fitted  outou  another  voyage 
of  discovery.  Oue  of  the  Queen's  vessels 
of  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  a  hund- 
red men,  accompanied  by  the  Michael  and 
Gabriel,  left  Blackwall  on  the  26th  of  May,  [ 
1577,  and  arrived  at  the  Orkneys  ou  the 
7  lb  of  June.  They  traversed  the  seas  for 
about  a  mouth,  and  were  frequently  cover- 
ed with  drift  wood;  oftentimes  thev  saw 
entire  bodies  of  ice  floating  ou  the  waves, 
which  they  supposed  were  driven  from  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland.   They  made  Frieze- 


hundred  aud  thirty-four  men,  they  lost  but 
two  in  this  voyage ;  one  of  whom,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Gabriel,  was  drowned. 

Flattered  by  the  hopes  of  finding  a  new 
passage  to  India  and  the  Chinese  empire, 
the  Queen  was  induced  to  send  out  another 
fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  ships  and  barks, 
binder  the  directions  of  Captain  Forbisher, 
as  Admiral. 

In  spite  of  several  disappointments,  For- 
bisher yet  always  entertained  the  opinion 
that  a  new  passage  was  practicable ;  but 
the  discoveries  already  made  were  neglect- 
ed, as  may  be  said,  while  in  their  infancy. 
Forbisher,  however,  distinguished  himself 
iu  the  sea  fight  with  the  Spanish  Armada, 
,  iu  1588,  and  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
I  hood. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  East  India 
Company,  not  any  voyages  of  note  were 
undertaken,  unless  for  the  discovery  of  the 
north-west  passage.  On  the  27th  of  June, 
iu  the  year  1385,  Captain  Da  vies  set  out 
from  Dartmouth  with  two  vessels,  one 
called  the  Sunshine,  of  fifty  tons  and 
twenty-three  men,  the  other  the  Moon- 
shine, thirty-five  tons  and  seventeen  men, 
iu  order  to  find  out  a  passage  between  For- 
bibher's  Straits  aud  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor. On  the  20th  of  July  they  discovered 
land,  which  was  woody  and  covered  with 
snow,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Desolation. 

Captain  Davies  was  on  the  21st  com- 
pletely embayed  with  ice,  from  which  he 
got  clear  with  extreme  difficulty.  He 
made  an  attempt  to  land,  but  found  it 
fruitless.    Departing  to  the  northward  on 


laud  ou  the  4th  of  July,  aud  here  they  met  J!  the  29th,  they  saw  land,  bearing  N.  IS., 
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being  then  In  latitude  sixty-one  degrees 
fourteen  minutes  N.;  the  sea  was  free  from 
ice,  with  great  inlets  and  bays,  the  shore 
broken   into  islands.    Next  day  thirty 
canoes  came  off  to  the  English  and  traffick- 
ed with  them.   The  wind  setting  in  fair, 
the  captain  continued  his  voyage  on  the 
1st  of  August,  steering  N.  N.  W.  They 
entered  a  bay  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Dyer's  Cape ;  and  departing  from  thence 
steered  S.  S.  W.,  and  had  sight  of  the 
southernmost  cape  of  the  land,  which  he 
called  the  Cape  of  God's  Mercy.    As  he 
passed  it  in  a  thick  fog  he  entered  a  strait 
before  he  knew  it:    this  strait  was  in 
some  parts  twenty  leagues  wide*  and  from 
hence  he  conceived  great  expectations  of 
finding  a  fair  passage  to  the  main  ocean. 
He  sailed  sixty  leagues  up  the  straits  in 
a  N.  N.  W.  direction,  till  he  came  to  some 
islands,  where  the  vessels  separated,  some 
going  on  the  north,  others  on  the  south 
side. 

On  the  15th  he  lauded,  and  found  some 
dogs,  very  tame,  with  leathern  collars 
about  their  necks;  also  two  sledges,  one  of 
wood  the  other  of  whalebone.  The  ships 
soon  after  joitied  and  returned  to  England; 
from  whence  Captain  Davies  was  again 
fitted  out  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  as 
he  was  the  first  who  had  discovered  any 
streight  beyond  Greenland. 

lie  sailed  in  a  bark  of  thirty-five  tons, 
called  the  North  Star,  from  Dartmouth,  on 
the  14th  of  Juue,  1586,  having  a  pinnace  of 
ten  tons  added  to  his  little  squadron.  On 
the  17th  of  July,  in  latitude  sixty-three 
degrees  eight  minutes  north,  they  fell  in 
with  a  body  of  solid  ice  so  large  that  they 
could  uot  trace  its  extent.   It  appeared  to 
be  full  of  bays  and  headlands;  and  this 
field  of  ice,  which  they  coasted  for  some 
time,  proved  an  obstruction  to  the  under- 
taking :  numbers  of  his  men  murmured  so 
much  that  it  was  judged  expedient  to  send 
them  home  in  a  small  vessel.  Proceeding 
with  the  others,  the  Captain  discovered 
land  in  sixty-six  degrees  thirty-three  mi- 
nutes N.  where  he  put  into  harbour  in  the 
Moonshine,  the  only  vessel  he  had;  the 
Sunshine  and  North  Star,  which  were  sent 
to  discover  a  passage  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  uever  returning  to  him  again. 

Leaving  this  land,  which  consisted  of  a 
group  of  islands,  be  found  himself  on  the 


17th,  in  latitude  sixty-four  degrees  twenty- 
minutes  N.;  and  the  next  day  discovered  a 
promontory  to  the  north-west.  After  dis- 
covering some  useless  harbours,  lie  touched 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  returned  to 
England. 

On  his  next  voyage  of  discovery  he  sailed 
northward,  made  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
and  steering  thence  westward  forty  leagues, 
he  met  with  a  great  bank  of  ice,  which  be 
endeavoured  to  clear  by  going  to  the  north- 
ward, but  this  he  found  impossible.  He 
resolved  to  make  for  the  shore  again,  in 
hopes  that  while  he  tarried  there  a  few 
days,  the  ice  might  be  dissolved ;  but  his 
expectations  uot  being  answered,  he  bore 
away  again.    He  soon  met  with  a  great 
current  which  set  him  six  points  to  the 
westward  of  his  true  course. 

In  the  course  of  this  voyage  Captain 
Davies  sailed  further  northward  than  any 
adventurer  had  ever  yet  done  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  had  he  persevered  in  his  en- 
deavours to  penetrate  the  bank  of  ice, 
through  which  there  must  have  been  an 
opening,  as  he  saw  a  large  whale  pass 
through,  he  would  have  achieved  this  great 
and  much-desired  enterprise. 

The  probability  of  a  north-west  passage 
renders  it  an  highly  interesting  subject  of 
attention,  and  it  may  not,  therefore,  be  im- 
proper to  mention  those  countries  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  such  a  passage  is  most 
rationally  to  be  looked  for.   The  first  of 
these  is  Iceland,  first  discovered  by  one  of 
the  name  of  Noddocus,  in  874,  who  was 
driven  by  a  violent  tempest  to  the  eastern 
side  of  it.    One  Gardar  went  in  search  of 
this  newly  discovered  island,  to  which,  ou 
account  of  the  snow  continually  falling 
there,  Noddocus  had  giveu  the  name  of 
Snowland.     Flocks,  a  Norwegian  pirate, 
gave  it  the  name  of  Iceland,  which  it  has 
retained  ever  since. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  read- 
ers to  peruse  an  account  how  Iceland  and 
Greenland  were  first  peopled. 

In  golf,  an  Earl  of  Norway,  to  avoid  the 
tyranny  of  Harold  Harfager,  fled  to  Ice- 
land ;  and  this  Earl,  with  bis  brother- in- 
law,  cultivated  the  land,  and  formed  there 
a  kind  of  a  republic. 

Greenland  was  peopled  from  Iceland.  A 
chief  named  Thorwald,  who  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  the  court  of  Count  Hagan,  for  a 
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he  had  committed,  went  to  Ice- 
land, where  he  established  a  new  colony; 
and,  cultivating  a  large  tract  of  land,  left 
it  to  his  son  Eric  Rand,  or  Red- head. — 
This  Eric,  having  killed  one  Egolf,  was 
exiled  from  Iceland ;  beyond  the  western- 
most point  of  which  be  heard  that  other 
land  bad  been  discovered.  He,  therefore, 
embarked,  and  .steered  westward,  and 
found  an  agreeable  island,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Eric's  Sound.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  invited  people  to  come 
over,  and  settle  in  the  country  he  had 
discovered,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Grecnlaud :  and  built  there  the  cities  called 
Gardar  and  Alba. 

In  999,  Leif,  the  son  of  Eric  Rand,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  King  of  Denmark's  court; 
was  baptized;  and,  taking  with  bini  a 
priest,  laid  the  first  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Greenland. 

Among  the  testimonials  of  the  existence 
of  a  north-west  passage,  is  the  declaration 
©f  one  Thomaa  Cowles,  of  Bedminster,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  a  mariner,  who 
acknowledges  that,  being  at  Lisbon,  he 
beard  one  Martin  Chaeke  had  found  a  way 
to  Portugal  India,  through  a  gulph  of  New- 


I  foundland,  which  he  thought  to  be  in  the 
'  sixty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  of  the  North 
Pole. 

Various  voyagers  have  also  confirmed,  by 
experience,  that  there  is  not  only  the  pro- 
bability, but  the  practicability  of  ar  north- 
west passage  to  the  East  Indies.  What- 
ever objection  there  can  be,  must  arise 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  finding  any  time  where 
the  passage  is  not  liable  to  be  totally 
blocked  up  by  ice.  Our  expedition  has 
sailed  at  a  proper  time  ;  all  the  former  ones 
set  out  too  late ;  and  also  lost  too  much 
time  in  seeking  out  for  harbours. 

That  able  navigator,  Captain  Cooke,  had 
a  very  strong  idea  that  such  a  passage  ex- 
isted ;  it  is  supposed  that  had  lie  not  kept 
too  near  to  the  North  Pole  he  might  have 
discovered  it :  he  found  a  clear  sea  towards 
the  Pole,  which  gave  him  reason  to  think 
that  such  a  passage  might  be  effected: 
Captain  Clarke  entertained  a  similar  idea. 
The  voyage  now  undertaken  will  probably 
throw  great  light  ou  the  subject,  and  must 
inevitably  contribute  to  our  improvements 
in  navigation. 

S.  G. 


HISTORY  OF  A  PIN. — FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


{Concluded from  page  174.) 


Mademoiselle  Comtat,  a  bewitching 
actress,  belonging  to  the  Theatre  Franchise, 
had  turned  the  head  of  the  young  Count 
dc  Narbonne,  a  spoiled  child  belonging  to 
the  royal  family.  She  w  as  of  strong  pas- 
sions, of  much  sensibility,  and  truly  dis- 
interested ;  but  of  rather  a  fantastic  cha- 
racter. No  one  could  imagine  the  price 
she  set  upon  her  favours.  Having  heard 
speak  of  this  celebrated  pin,  she  took  it  in 
her  head  to  get  possession  of  it ;  and  her 
conditions  were,  that  not  only  the  Count 
khould  obtain  it  from  the  King,  but  as  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro  was  then  about  to  be 
performed  for  the  first  time,  she  exacted 
of  her  lover  that  he  should  bring  this  pin 
to  heron  the  first  night  of  Figaro  being 
performed.  She  thought  it  a  most  striking 
circumstance  to  make  it  pass  from  the 
neck-kerchief  of  Madame  de  Main  tenon 


and  the  head  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  letter 
of  Susannah,  to  which  it  was  to  be  made 
use  of  as  a  seal.  If  the  pin  did  not  arrive 
on  the  day  fixed,  the  bargain  was  to  be 
declared  nul.  It  is  not  easy  to  paint  the 
embarrassment  of  the  Count.  He  knew 
not  what  means  to  take  in  order  to  obtain 
this  celebrated  pin ;  and,  to  add  to  bis  per- 
plexity, the  first  performance  was  to  take 
place  in  a  fortuight's  time  :  he  vexed  him- 
self, in  vain,  at  this  singular  fancy  of  his 
mistress  ;  when,  at  length,  chance  furnish- 
ed him  with  the  methods  of  success. 

It  was  then  that  the  dancing  of  quadrilles 
first  came  iuto  vogue;  and  that  iu  which 
the  Count  figured  away,  required  some 
splendour  of  dress.  He  informed  himself, 
by  inquiring  of  Monsieur  de  la  Borde,  of 
the  contents  of  the  casket ;  and  he  pre- 
tended that  he  wanted  some  diamonds  that 
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were  in  it,  to  wear  at  the  next  ball  given 
in  the  Saloon  of  Hercules;  and  as  the  King 
let  him  have  always  whatever  he  wished 
for,  ho  would  give  him  leave  to  borrow  a 
few  ornament*.  *'  I  will  go  and  get  them 
myself,*'  said  the  young  man  }  "  and  then  I 
shall  see  that  famous  pin  I  have  heard  so 
much  tulk  of."  Before  the  King  had  time 
to  give  Iim  consent,  the  Count  was  already 
in  the  closet,  and  had  the  casket  opened ; 
and  while  De  la  Borde  was  looking  out  the 
diamonds,  he,  without  being  seen,  substi- 
tuted a  pin,  something  like  that  he  so  much 
desired  to  possess,  and  flew  to  Mademoi- 
selle Coutat,  to  lay  the  original  one  at  her 
feet.  It  was  high  time,  for  the  piece  was 
just  going  to  begin.  The  pin  sealed  the 
letter  of  Susannah,  but,  was  lost  in  the 
Theatre,  and  passed  throngh  various  hands. 
Mademoiselle  Contat  was,  for  a  moment, 
uneasy  ;  but  is  any  one  ever  faulty  in  the 
eyes  of  a  lover  ?  The  Count  was,  however, 
not  so  easy  j  for  the  keeper  of  the  jewels 
soon  found  out  that  the  pin  in  the  casket 
was  not  the  original  one.  He  was  silenced, 
however,  by  a  pension  ;  and  the  false  pin 
was  yet  in  the  casket,  and  regarded  with 
veneration.  The  other  remained  in  the 
dust  on  the  stage,  till  a  dancer,  more  pretty 
than  celebrated,  picked  it  up,  without 
knowing  what  she  did,  at  a  repetition  of 
the  Amours  At  Bayard.  This  dancer  was 
mistress  to  Monsieur  D'Arlande,  who  was 
the  first  mortal  venturous  enough  to  ascend 
into  the  air  in  the  baiioou  of  M.  Pilatre  des 
Rozier,  since  the  victim  of  his  talents  and 
courage. 

This  dancer,  who  was  only  light  as  a 
disciple  of  Terpsichore,  adored  her  lover. 
We  may  judge  of  her  state  of  mind,  when 
she  thought  of  the  perils  that  M.  D'Arlande 
was  about  to  encounter.  She  had  the 
courage  to  conduct  him  to  La  Muette, 
where  this  modern  Icarus  was  to  quit  the 
earth.  "  At  least,"  said  she,  «  promise 
me,  that  your  prudence  will  reject  every 
useless  danger  in  this  fatal  voyage:  this 
lock  of  my  hair  will  make  you  recollect 
this  injunction."  As  she  finished  this  sen- 
tence, she  placed  the  lock  next  his  heart, 
and  fastened  it  to  his  under-waistCoat  with 
that  very  pin  she  had  found  by  chance. — 
Her  eyes  were  suffused  in  tears,  her  head 
and  face  covered  w  ith  a  thick  veil,  and  her 
lover  became  lost  in  the  clouds.   We  will 


leave  him  to  follow  the  boldest  project  ever 
conceived  by  man,  and  again  return  to  the 
pin.  A  gust  of  wind  having  torn  a  little 
Hag  that  our  travellers  bore  in  sign  of  tri- 
umph, ou  which  they  had  inscribed  the  day 
and  hour  of  their  ascension,  M.  D'Arlande 
feared  that  it  would  be  totally  lost,  and 
essayed,  in  vain,  to  join  the  two  pieces  of 
stuff"  together:  the  pin  was  become  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  that  purpose  :  it  was 
sacrificed  to  it,  for  the  lock  of  hair  only 
was  of  importance  to  M.  D'Arlande. 

After  several  hours  of  aerial  navigation, 
the  balloon  descended,  amidst  shouts  of 
universal  applause.  Physicians,  naturalists, 
geometricians,  and  astronomers,  came  in 
crowds  to  pay  homage  to  the  travellers. 
Amongst  the  astronomers  was  M.  Bailli : 
PilMrc  presented  the  flag  to  him,  as  a  mark 
of  his  esteem  for  his  talents.  M.  Bailli  ac- 
cepted it ;  and,  by  a  crowd  of  unheard-of 
circumstances,  behold  the  famous  pin  fixed 
to  an  aerial  flag,  and  shut  up  in  an  astro- 
nomer's cabinet  !  Why  could  it  not  remain 
there?  Ft  would  not  then  have  served  on 
another  occasion,  which  was  far  different  to 
any  part  it  had  hitherto  played.  But  who 
can  answer  for  the  decrees  of  fate  > 

On  that  memorable  day  when  the  King 
was  compelled  to  quit  Versailles,  and  w  as 
conducted  in  triumph  by  his  people  to 
Paris,  M.  Bailli  was  elected  Mayor  by 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  was  to  wait  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  receive  the  monarch. — 
The  King  had  arrived  sooner  than  was  ex* 
pected ;  and  a  cavalier  rode  full  gallop  to 
inform  M.  Bailli ;  who,  going  out  in  haste, 
forgot  the  patriotic  ribbon  which  he  had 
worn  two  days  before  in  the  button-hole  of 
his  coat.  He  went  back  to  his  apartment 
to  get  it,  and  being  troubled  to  fasten  it, 
his  eyes  fell  on  our  pin ;  he  catched  it  out 
of  the  aerial  flag,  fixed  his  ribbon  with  it, 
and  hastened  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Here  must  be  dispensed  with  those  rela- 
tions which  have  no  connection  with  the 
subject  of  our  present  narrative  ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  our  heroine,  the  pin,  passed 
through  the  most  opposite  and  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  When  the  Mayor 
prescuted  a  national  cockade  to  the  King, 
it  was,  as  one  may  say,  predestinated 
again  to  fall  into  the  Bourbon  possession  j 
for  it  was  it  that  fastened  the  cockade  to 
the  hat  of  Louis  XVI.;  but  it  bent  twenty 
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tiroes,  before  she  could  be  made  to 
fix  it 

Think  only,  gentle  reader,  of  the  differ- 
ent positions  in  which  this  pin  has  been 
found.  First  we  see  it  on  the  toilette  of 
Ninon,  as  the  memorandum  of  an  assigna- 
tion ;  next  in  the  neck- kerchief  of  Madame 
de  Main  tenon ;  in  the  gauze  veil  of  Madame 
de  Montespan ;  in  the  King's  shirt — care- 
fully preserved  in  his  jewel-casket,  by  his 
blind  affection  for  Madame  de  Maintenon 
—fastening  the  feather  of  his  hat  when  he 
received  James  II.  at  his  court;  in  the  wig 
of  the  Chancellor;  in  the  bottqust  of  Ma- 
dame da  Barri;  in  the  jewel-casket  of 
Louis  XV. ;  carried  away  from  thence  by  i 
the  Count  de  Narbonne  ;  in  the  possession 
of  Mademoiselle  Contat;  sealing  the  letter 
of  Susannah,  in  Figaro  ;  iu  the  hands  of  a 
dancer;  fixing  a  lock  of  her  hair  to  the 
waistcoat  of  M.  D'Arlande;  in  the  flag 


of  a  balloon  ;  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Bailli; 
at  his  button-hole;  and,  at  length,  in  the 
cockade  of  Louis  XVI. 

It  wasagain  lost,  and  found  in  the  Louvre 
by  a  nurse  who  attended  Mirabeau;  and 
who,  after  his  death,  had  laid  out  the 
corpse.  She  fastened  with  it  one  of  the 
corners  of  his  winding  sheet.  It  seems  aa 
if  the  pin's  extraordinary  fate  should  finish 
with  that  of  a  man  who  was  also  the  most 
extraordinary  of  his  time.  Certainly,  this 
pin  will  never  more  behold  the  day  ;  unless, 
in  the  course  of  time,  popular  fury  should 
be  tempted  to  insult  the  ashes  of  one  whom 
revolutionary  enthusiasm  crowned  at  his 
death,  and  which  may  recall  to  our  minds 
his  own  famous  maxim — "It  is  but  a  few 
steps  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Tarpeain 
Roch." 

S.G. 
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D«t  veniam  corvis,  vexatcensum  colambas — JUVENAL. 

"The  dorct  are  ccnsuied,  while  ibe  crows  are  ipvcd." 


To  imagine  that  there  is  not  in  every 
»it nation  of  life,  however  apparently  miser- 
able, much  cause  to  rejoice,  is  at  once  to 
conceive*  that  the  Deity  feels  more  pleasure 
io  withholding,  than  in  bestowing  happi- 
ness.  We  often  suffer  our  prejudices,  or 
our  egotism,  to  assimilate  misery,  where 
we  have  no  right  to  form  such  conclusions. 
The  degree,  or  situation  of  an  Old  Bache- 
lor is  always  a  subject  for  mirth  ;  and  that 
of  an  Old  Maid  is  productive  of  our  sym- 
pathy  and  compassion.    Were  this  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  productive  of  good- 
will towards  those  we  have  deemed  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  deserving  of  our  pity,  all  'j 
would  be  well:  but,  alar!  for  sympathy' 
and  compassion  we  are  too  often  obliged  [ 
to  read  scorn  and  contempt,  mixed  with 
no  small  share  of  self- gratulat ions  and 
sundry  tossings  of  the  head,  highly  indi- 
cative of  a  very  different  feeling  than  sisterly 
love,  or  matronly  pity.   I  have  endeavour- 
ed, in  the  last  volume  of  this  work,  to  draw 
the  readers  of  La  BelU  Assemblte  to  some 
Proper  considerations  of  the  character  of  Old 
Maid,  in  an  essay  on  the  undeserved  stig-  Jj 
No.  110—Fo/.  KVIL  li 


mas  conferred  on  that  class  of  females ;  anflP, 
at  the  same  time,  1  harboured  a  wish,  that 
they  might  be  honoured  with  an  appella- 
tion more  indicative  of  the  usefulness  of 
their  talents,  in  hopes  that  some  corres- 
pondent would  take  up  the  gauntlet  in 
their  favour— that  some  of  your  male  cor- 
respondents, Mr.  Editdr,  would  have  shewn 
us,  that  ,f  the  age  of  chivalry  was  not 
quite  gone."  But  as  my  own  sex  have  not 
had  the  gallantry  to  defend  them,  I  call 
upon  the  sisterhood  themselves  to  assert 
their  rights — to  inform  us  more  fully  of  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  which  they  move, 
aud  to  tell  us  that  cards,  scandal,  rouge, 
and  cats,  do  not  occupy  the  whole  of  their 
hours ;  nor  do  cosmetics,  novels,  and  tap- 
dogs,  furnish  the  whole  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  they  will  answer  me  in  the 
following  style: — that  private  duties  are 
best  fulfilled  in  silence  ;  and  the  action 
which  is  prompted  alone  Ly  a  conscien- 
tiousness of  duty,  feels  more  satisfaction  in 
the  silent  gratulat  ions  of  its  own  breast, 
than  in  a  pompous  display  of  virtues  aud 
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1  stents.  The  Moo  res,  the  Ham  i )  tons,  and 
the  Se wards,  are  the  heralds  of  their  own 
capabilities:  but  there  are  yet  other  duties 
to  perform  beside  publishing  our  ideas, 
where  only  reward  can  be  the  silent  mo- 
nitor within  us.  This  is  all  very  true :  but 
1  yet  call  upon  them  to  peruse  the  annals 
of  biography,  in  order  that  they  may  fur- 
nish the  readers  of  this  work  with  a  list  of 
those  males  who  have  become  ornaments 
to  society  through  the  agency  of  maiden 
sisters,  aunts,  or  teachers  ;  to  which,  Mr. 
Editor,  you,  in  your  extensive  reading, 
will,  perhaps  have  no  objection  to  add 
your  knowledge. 

Selina  Somerville  was  one  of  those  fe- 
males who  would  be  imagined,  by  those 
who  see  but  dimly,  to  have  been  bora 
only  for  the  sport  of  fortune.  From  the 
giddy  world  her  name  had  become  signifi- 
cant of  unhappiQess  itself:  and  to  be  as 
badly  off  as  Selina  Somerville,  was  the  elegant 
comparison  made  by  the  many  who  knew 
ber— but  who  knew  her  only  by  name. 
Born  to  the  apparent  inheritance  of  a  large 
fortune,  which  was,  at  one  moment,  swept 
from  her  family  by  a  hurricane,  she  lost 
with  it  a  father,  who  died  broken-hearted, 
leaving  Selina,  ber  mother,  and  a  sister, 
dependant  upon  those  who,  at  one  time, 
partook  of  their  daily  bread.  Had  Selina 
been  now  a  girl  of  even  moderate  fortune, 
ber  face  aud  form  might  have  been  tolerat- 
ed) but  now,  penny  less  and  dependant, 
her  plainness  was  almost  disgusting ;  and 
although  her  figure  possessed  au  every -day 
sort  of  form  and  elasticity,  yet  poverty  and 
disappointed  hope  left  it  untenanted  by  a 
single  grace  to  light  it  with  animation  for 
the  common  observer. 

She  wslk'd  with  harried  air, 

Fil  pace,  1  ween, 
Of  one  who  knew  the  rnlgar  stare, 
Would  scorn  her  dress  and  mien. 
And  yet  no  remnants  soil'd— 

Floundered  in  foolish  pride. 
Nor  faded  ribbon  coil'd, 
Their  wearer  to  deride. 
No  flounces  once  so  6ne, 

Which  seemingly  would  say. 
This  is  no  fault  of  mine, 

If  these  Awe  had  their  day. 
No  imitations  clad— 

Nor  gilding  false  she  wore, 
One  diamond  bright  she  had, 
'  i  her  heart  she  bore. 


And  still  she  hurried  on, 
That  heart  a  diamond  clear  ; 

Placing  her  hand  tbereon, 
Felt  all  was  honest  there. 

Such  was  Selina  Somerville.  It  is  said 
we  all  of  us  have  two  characters—- one  for 
Sundays,  and  one  for  every  other  day.  Se- 
lina's  was  for  every  day  :  her  holiday  one's 
are  gone— so  says  the  world.  To  behold 
Selina  as  she  is,  you  must  behold  her  at 
home ;  you  would  there  see  her  rocking 
the  cradle  of  declining  age ;  parrying,  with 
pleasantry,  the  ill-natured  thrusts  of  an 
artful  and  designing  sister ;  sparing,  from 
the  extreme  scantiness  of  her  own  income  to 
aid  and  assist  in  the  education  of  an  urchin, 
the  son  of  a  brother-in-law,  whose  father 
was  gone  to  settle  his  account  at  that  bar 
from  whence  there  ia  no  appeal.  It  may 
be  asked,  how  I  came  to  know  so  much  ot 
the  story  of  Selina  SomerviUe  as  I  am 
about  to  relate  ? 

Called  in,  as  a  professional  man,  to  watch 
a  paroxysm  of  her  mother's,  1  encountered, 
at  ber  residence,  the  same  female  I  had  so 
often  met  M  brushing  the  early  dew  from  off 
the  grass,"  in  order  to  invigorate  herself 
against  the  taskful  day.   And  this  person, 
in  whom  I  discovered,  or  thought  I  had 
discovered,  some  beauty  aud  much  mind, 
in  a  moment  I  became  acquainted  with. 
M  A  friend,"  says  Sterne,  "  has  the  same 
right  as  a  physician."   I  do  not  agree  with 
him :  but  I  was  a  friend,  and  hoped  to  be 
a  physician,   I  was  also,  with  Sterne,  a 
married  man  :  it  is  paying  myself  no  com- 
pliment to  say  I  was  a  better  husband.  L 
had,  however,  according  to  his  position, 
many  rights :  1  availed  myself  of  all ;  and, 
with  my  wife's  assistance,  secured  her  con- 
fidence.  When  1  first  called,  the  hauteur 
that  sat  upon  her  brow  bad  vanished,  for 
she  was  tending  her  mother;  but  when 
she  turned  round  to  me,  and  besought  me 
to  do  my  best,  something  of  this  sternness 
returned:  and,  perhaps,  I  own  myself 
romantic  when  1  declare,  that,  from  the 
moment  I  saw  her  thus  engaged,  or  rather 
occupied,  she  created  a  strong  interest 
in  my  heart  I  see  her  now,  bending  over 
the  chair  of  sickness,  and  wafchjng  the 
looks  of  the  invalid.   Her  spare  thin  form, 
covered  by  a  white  gown,  confine*}  at  the 
waist  by  a  narrow  black  ribbon  ;  her  high 
'  ifory  forehead,  displayed  between  the 
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straight  parting  of  bet  coal-black  hair; 
her  pallid  face;  her  Siddonian  nose ;  her 
month,  with  a  smile  of  no  common  benig- 
nity passing  over  it;  her  long  and  taper 
fingers,  on  one  of  which  was  displayed  a 
black  ring  :  what  a  subject  for  Westall 
was  this  every-day-looking  woman  to  the 
world ;  bat,  to  an  artist,  bow  interesting ! 
I  restored  her  mother  to  comparative  con* 
valescency,  and  1  beheld  the  daughter  ani- 
mated with  joy :  and  then  again  I  saw  that 
the  portrait  which,  out  of  doors,  pictured 
repulse  and  hauteur,  was  the  s&me  I  had 
seen  full  of  sweetness,  benevolence,  and 
sensibility.    Time  flew — the  seasons  came 
and  went;  ten  years'  absence  from  my 
native  land,  1  exclaimed,  must  have  made 
many  alterations  in  this  town :  and  knock- 
ing  at  Selina's  door,  I  exclaimed,  what 
has  been  passing  here  ?   When  we  parted 
from  Selina,  her  life  seemed  big  with  in- 
cidents.   She  having  no  one  in  whom  she 
could  confide  but  my  wife,  she  made  ber 
ber  confidant.   Mau  and  wife  art  one—at 
least  tbey  should  be  so  :  mine  was  a  con- 
fidential partner  on  every  occasion.  The 
rose-bushes  round  Selina's  cottage,  in  a 
superb  lane,  told,  their  owner  had  either 
left  or  much  neglected  them  :  the  jessamine 
had  fallen  from  the  treillay.   I  was  about 
to  knock  again,  when  "This  House  to  Let," 
struck  my  eye.   I  inquired  for  my  frieud, 
and,  with  difficulty,  fuutid  her  lodging  iu 
the  heart  and  smoke  of  our  provincial  city. 
I  climbed  the  stairs  of  a  one-pair  floor, 
and  was  ushered  into  a  room  where  Selina 
Jodged,  to  wait  the  return  of  my  old  friend, 
who  was  expected  to  return  in  ten  minutes. 

The  room  now  occupied  by  Selina  was 
evidently  furnished  with  a  selection  from 
the  old  bouse:  the  short-backed,  but  ex- 
pansive arm-chair,  which  used  to  enclose 
ber  mother,  stood  by  the  fire;  the  same 
blue-and-white  jars  and  beakers  occupied 
a  mantle-piece  too  high  for  a  chimney- 
^laas;  the  good  old  lady's  crutched  stick 
waa  arranged  over. them,  crossed  in  state 
with  the  gold-beaded  cane  of  her  other 
parent;  a  spinet  stood  open,  with  a  lesson 
of  CorreJli  s  upon  a  music-stand  ;  the  old 
black  cat  slept  before  the  fire — she  took 
her  head  from  her  extremities  at  my  ap- 
proach, and,  haviug  viewed  me  with  the 
most  marked  contempt,  she  again  curled 
herself  up  for  sleep.  On  the  pillar  and 


claw-table,  black  with  rubbing,  were  ma- 
terials for  writing:  Jeremy  Taylor s  Holy 
tiling  and  Dying;  the  Belle  Auemblee 
(from  Jones's  library),  open  at  the  Fashions, 
and  near  which  was  a  spenser,  with  a 
i  trimming  of  the  same  colour  with  that  in 
j  the  coloured  print  of  the  pamphlet :  here 
lay  also  The  Spiritual  Quixote,  in  which 
was  a  ticket  (with  Selina's  name,  as  a  sub- 
scriber to  a  lying-in  charity)  as  a  mark 
where  she  had  left  off  reading;  there  was 
an  old-fashioned  book  called  the  BibU,  on 
as  old  a  fashioned  bureau,  surmounted  by 
Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  and  The  Book  of 
Martyrt ;  sundry  novels,  court  guides,  Ice.: 
my  wife's  picture,  en  silhouette,  of  Selina's 
taking,  was  also  over  the  chimney ;  and  a 
drawing,  by  myself,  occupied  a  place  near 
the  spinet :  the  rest  of  the  furniture  was  in 
accord  with  the  place;  but  her  footsteps 
on  the  stairs  set  my  heart  on  the  bumpety 
bump,  and  disturbed  further  cogitations.— 
The  surprise  and  joy  which  beamed  on  her 
countenance  as  she  entered,  brought  the 
roses  of  five  years'  absence  into  her  cheeks : 
this  gave  her  an  appearance  of  jeuneste 
and  health,  which,  in  the  next  moment, 
vanished ;  and  1  found  that  my  poor  friend 
had  more  advanced  towards  the  grave  from 
the  hardness  of  her  fate,  than  the  five  years 
which  time  had  added  to  her  hour-glass. 

My  wife  arrived :  the  confidence  between 
these  females  waa  renewed,  and  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  ber  tales  of  sorrow  which 
had  occurred  during  our  absence.   M  1  can- 
not help  feeling,"  said  the  sufferer,  "  that 
the  Almighty  gave  me  some  pre-sentimeut 
of  what  1  had  to  go  through,  by  the  en- 
couragement I  received  to  prepare  for  the 
worst.    1  had  the  same  desires,  wishes,  and 
feelings  as  other  womeu ;  but  the  books  I 
read,  and  every  act  1  committed,  did,  even 
in  our  more  prosperous  days,  seem  to  in- 
form me,  that  1  ought  not  to  live  merely 
for  the  day  ;  but  told  me  to  become  in- 
dependent of  the  world  for  pleasure— to 
cultivate  every  resource  i  could,  that  origin- 
ated in  myself— that  I  should  hare  need  of 
all  the  self-possession  that  1  could  cultivate 
— take  no  pleasures,"  cried  reason,  «•  upon 
trust — divest  yourself  of  prejudices,  and 
endeavour  to  think  for  yourself;  and  if, 
from  this,  you  find  yourself  inclined  to  be 
dictatorial,  correct  it  with  humility— fancy 
other  people  know  better  than  you  do,  until 
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you  have  leisure  to  think  otherwise :  and 
heaven  knows  how  much  occasion  I  had 
for  all  this  schooling.  1  do  declare  to  you, 
my  only  friend,  most  sincerely,  that,  amidst 
all  my  trouble,  nay,  sometimes  I  may  say 
misery,  which  1  liave  felt,  that  I  firmly  be- 
lieved, through  the  consolations  which  re- 


ligion has  afforded  me,  that  I  have  been, 
and  am,  upon  the  whole,  even  happier  than 
those  who  wear  a  gayer  face,  and 


lips,  abroad,  are  ever  dressed  in  smiles;  but 
who,  in  common  with  all  human  nature, 
cannot  escape  its  allotted  troubles." 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  MUSEUM. — No.  XVII. 


Wanptfad. — The  noble  palace  of 
Wanstead-house  is  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent private  buildings  in  England:  it 
was  built  by  the  first  Earl  Tylney,  when 
Sir  Richard  Child.  The  front  is  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  in  length )  and  the  great 
hall  is  sixty-one  feet  by  thirty-six.  The 
ball-room  is  seventy- five  feet  long,  and  the 
saloon  thirty  feet  square.  The  approach  to 
this  splendid  mansion  is  suitable  to  its  ap- 
pearance :  a  long  avenue  of  trees  leads  to 
an  oval  basin  of  water,  at  the  brink  of 
which  the  road  divides,  and,  enclosing  the  [ 
canal,  reaches  the  house,  which  is  separated 
from  the  water  by  a  sunk  fence,  with  a  low 
iron  balustrade.  The  pleasure-grounds  are 
ornamented  with  a  fine  grotto. 

Wanstead-house  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
occupied  by  the  Prince  de  Conde :  it  be- 
longs, at  present,  to  Mr.  Wellesley  Long 
Pole. 

The  church  was  a  very  ancient  structure  ; 
but,  being  too  small  for  the  congregation, 
has  been  pulled  down,  and  very  elegantly 
rebuilt  with  Portland  stone.  The  window 
in  the  chancel  is  adorned  with  a  represent- 
ation of  Christ  bearing  his  cross. 

Walthambtow.— This  town  consists  of 
detached  houses,  branching  out  in  different 
directions,  which  are  distinguished  as  so 
many  streets.   Most  of  them  are  inhabited 
m  by  wealthy  merchants. 

The  church  was  built  by  Sir  George 
Monox,  in  1535,  but  its  architecture  or 
monuments  have  nothing  in  them  remark- 
able :  that  building  consecrated  to  divine 
worship  at 

Tottenham — Is  beautifully  covered  over 
with  the  mantling  ivy,  aud  is  a  fine  Gothic 
edifice,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence. 
At  the  east  end  is  a  fine  painted  window, 
representing  the  four  Evangelists :  this 
was  a  gift  from  John  Wilmot,  Esq.  the 


possessor  of  Bruce  Castle.  Amongst  the 
many  handsome  monuments  is  one  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Lady  Buckhurst ;  it  is 
of  white  marble,  ornamented  with  ber  bust, 
and  that  of  Sir  Robert,  her  husband,  richly 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  age  they  lived 
in,  with  the  effigies  of  their  four  sons  aud 
eight  daughters  underneath. 

The  ancient  manor-house,  still  called 
Bruce  Castle,  from  Robert  Bruce,  King  of 
Scotland,  one  of  the  ancient  possessors  of 
the  manor,  was  purchased  by  Lord  Cole- 
raiue,  who  left  it  to  his  natural  daughter, 
the  wife  of  James  Townsend,  Esq.  This 
lady  was  perfect  mistress  of  four  languages, 
and  excelled  in  painting  and  engraving :  it 
has  since,  after  passing  through  several 
hands,  become  the  property  of  Mr.  Wil- 
mot. It  is  a  very  handsome  brick  man- 
sion, and  on  the  west  side  of  the  court-yard 
is  a  circular  embattled  tower. 

On  the  High  Cross  Green  stood  a  very 
ancient  house,  lately  a  boy's  school,  which 
was  inhabited  by  Sir  Abraham  Reynard- 
son,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  1. 
against  the  Parliament  Being  Lord  Mayor, 
be  was  ordered  to  proclaim  the  abolition  of 
kingly  power,  after  that  monarch  was  exe- 
cuted :  but  be  refused  so  resolutely,  that  he 
was  deprived  of  his  office,  fined  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  confined  in  the  Tower. 
His  son  Nicholas  left  a  sum,  equal  to  the 
fine  imposed  on  his  father,  to  erect  and 
support  an  almshouse  for  six  poor  persons  of 
each  sex.  The  old  mansion  has  been  lately 
pulled  down,  to  make  room  for  two  modern 
houses.  Balthazar  Sanchez,  a  Spaniard, 
and  the  first  confectioner  in  England, 
founded  also  eight  almshouses;  but  they 
are  neither  so  handsome  nor  so  well  en* 
dowed  as  those  of  Reynardson. 

The  celebrated  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set, was  also  a  great  benefactress  to  the 
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parish  of  Tottenham  ;  and  bequeathed  a 
large  sum  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Free  School. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town, 
on  an  open  spot  called  Page  Green,  stands 
a  circular  group  of  seven  beautiful  elms,  of 
great  age,  and  near  in  size  to  each  other. 
They  are  very  improperly  called  the  seven 
sisters,  as  they  were  planted  in  memorial 
of  a  martyr  who  suffered  on  that  spot: 
some,  however,  do  not  scruple  to  affirm 
that  they  are  very  appropriately  named,  as 
they  were  planted,  say  they,  by  the  virgin 
hands  of  seven  fair  sisters,  who  continued 
so  to  the  day  of  their  deaths,  which  hap- 
pened when  they  arrived  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age. 

Dartford. — Situated  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  watered  by  the  Darent,  which 
affords  an  abundant  supply  of  trout,  and 
oftentimes  salmon :  Dartford  is  a  place  of 
much  interest  on  various  accounts.    On  the 
bank  of  the  Cray,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Darent,  Hengist,  in  557,  and  his  son 
Ocsa,  obtained,  at  a  place  called  Cjeccan- 
ford,  a  sanguinary  victory  over  the  Britons, 
and  slew  four  of  their  leaders.  Hengist 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Kent,  and 
founded  the  heptarchy.   Those  vast  and 
chalky  excavations  near  the  village  of 
Crayford,  are  nothing  more  than  the  work- 
ings of  the  Britons  in  that  valuable  earth 
for  the  purpose  of  manure.   The  town  of 
Dartford   is  prettily  situated  on  a  flat, 
bounded  by  low  hills,  but  open  to  the 
Thames.    A  strong  spirit  of  industry  pre- 
vails amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fields 
are  rendered  gay  by  the  number  of  bleach- 
ed cottons.   There 'are  also  paper  mills; 
and  the  first  paper  mill  in  England  was 
erected  by  a  Sir  John  Spilman,  who  died 
in  1607,  and  was  buried  in  Dartford  church. 
Rag  paper  was  not  then  invented  ;  not  till 
the  year  1690,  we  rarely  made  any  but  the 
coarse  brown  sort,  and  till  the  last  men- 
tioned era  we  used  to  pay  France,  for  the 
single  article  of  paper,  as  much  as  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  annually. 

Edward  HI.  founded  here,  in  1355,  a 
nunnery  for  thirty-nine  sisters  of  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine :  he  endowed  them  richly, 
as  did  Richard  II.  Edward  IV.  bestowed 
on  them  a  new  patent  of  incorporation. 
Bridget,  his  daughter,  took  the  habit  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  had  the  good  fortune 


to  die  before  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Ed- 
ward VI.  granted  the  house  to  Ann  of 
Cleves,  the  repudiated  wife  of  his  father. 
Elizabeth  made  it  a  resting-place  in  her 
tour  through  Kent;  and  after  various 
changes,  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Margate,  of  Here- 
fordshire. Its  remains,  consisting  of  a  brick 
gateway  and  tower  over  it,  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Dartford  Place  and  Dartford 
House. 

In  1331,  Edward  III.  on  his  return  from 
France,  stopped  here,  and  held  a  general 
tournament:  and  at  Dartford  began  the 
insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler. 

The  hop  yards  are  a  famous  ornament 
to  this  part  of  Kent:  it  is  said  that  they 
were  not  introduced  into  this  country  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  which  we 
imagine  is  meant  their  use;  since  they  cer- 
tainly grew  wild  in  every  part  of  Britain. 
The  same  has  been  said  of  the  cherry ;  yet 
the  Romans  it  was  who  introduced  this 
delicious  fruit  into  our  island  :  the  Kentish 
cherry,  however,  was  brought  into  England 
by  Henry  the  Eighths gardeuer. 

Gravesend. — This  town  takes  its  name 
from  the  Portreve,  or  Greve,  established 
there,  it  being  the  end  or  limit  of  his  office. 
Gravesend  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the 
extremity  of  London  j  but  by  a  regulation 
which  took  place  in  1667,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  North  Forelaud  should  be  regarded 
as  the  extremity.  Gravesend  is  a  corpo- 
ration erected  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

It  is  usual  to  see  a  great  number  of  ships 
at  anchor  in  the  channel  before  the  town, 
and  from  hence  our  merchantmen  from 
London  take  their  departure,  and  our  line 
of  battle  ships  take  out  their  guns  before 
they  proceed  to  the  docks  at  Woolwich  or 
Dcptford.  Here  lie  the  India  ships  before 
they  finally  sail,  and  here  they  complete 
their  complement  of  men. 

Henry  Vlll.  erected  a  strong  battery  here 
to  repel  the  insults  of  foreign  enemies,  and 
to  guard  against  the  descents  of  the  French. 
At  Tilbury,  opposite  to  Gravesend,  he 
erected  a  block-house,  which,  after  the 
burning  of  our  ships,  in  1667 » by  the  Dutch, 
at  Chatham,  was  enlarged  into  a  strong 
and  regular  fortificatiou:  it  mounts  several 
guns,  has  a  small  garrison,  and  its  Governor 
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presides  over  Gravesend  as  well  as  this 
fort.  In  the  year  1588,  this  place  was  for 
ever  rendered  memorable  by  being  the  en- 
campment of  the  British  army  to  oppose 
that  which  might  land  from  the  Invincible 
Armada.  Vestiges  of  the  camp  are  still  to 
be  seen  on  a  spot  where  a  windmill  now 
stand*. 


The  None,  or  North-Samd.— A  buoy 
named  the  Nore,  with  a  floating  light,  is  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Iale  Graine, 
to  direct  vessels  to  anchorage ;  aa  all  the 
channel  for  a  considerable  way,  even  to  the 
Naze  on  the  Essex  Coast,  is  filled  with 
sand  banks  pointing  towards  the  north- 
east. 


THE  LISTENER. 


TO  TIMOTHY  HEARWELL,  ESQ. 

From  on  board  the  Isabella,  DtptforA. 

Sir, — Of  all  the  wonders  I  see  in  this 
much  curious  country,  you  the  biggest  won- 
der of  them  all :  you  live  to  be  old,  very 
old,  yet  you  hear  well,  see  well,  make  ad- 
vice to  the  young,  and  give  reproof  to  the 
old  fools.  Well,  no  auch  thing  in  my 
country.  Every  one  do  make  what  lie 
like;  that  better;  no  find  fault;  old  men 
think  of  die ;  and  do  not  trouble  or  think 
much  about  others. 

Now  I  am  about  to  return  to  my  own 
dear  country,  where  I  once  lived  so  happy 
with  my  pretty  Sumaxo;  her  skin  copper 
colour  like  my  own,  but  her  nose  more 
beautiful,  more  flat;  her  head  square; 
charming  that,  and  plenty  of  mouth,  wide, 
with  thick  lips. 

But,  Sir,  as  you  often  write  to  tell  people 
when  they  wrong  judge;  pray  publish  to 
them  that  we  no  savages.  Our  ladies  dress 
fine,  our  oil  we  drink,  aoft,  wholesome, 
high  taste,  go  glib  down  the  throat,  better 
than  bad  wine,  made  up  in  England ;  less 
grape  than  other  things  in  it. 

Your  ladies  make  much  proud  when 
they  dress  in  pelisse  trim  with  seal  skin, 
and  cap  of  sea]  skiu  with  gold  band  ;  but 
Sumaxo,  she  got  dresses  all  over  made 
from  seal  skin,  that  cost  much  in  this 
country  ;  Sumaxo  wear  it  every  day,  and 
sometimes  all  night 

What  are  your  cheap  soups  good  for,  in 
your  city,  so  full  of  poor  wretches  ?  What 
good  that  do  them?  We  feed  on  the 
nourishing  fat  of  the  seal  and  the  whale  ; 
put  great  kettle  on  the  fire;  see  no  auch 
thing  for  your  English  soup. 

Then  you  moch  boast  your  clothing; 
you  call  all  that  olegant.  No  elegant  those 
red  blankets  yo«r  ladies  call  shawls :  and 
what  good  doea  little  half  handkerchiefs 


do,  tied  round  the  throat,  and  leave  all  the 
rest  bare  to  the  cold  ?   The  thing  too  your 
lady  call  spenser;  that  like  a  bit  of  gown 
with  tail  cut  off.    And  in  this  country, 
sometimes  very  cold,  you  wash,  wash  with 
cold  Water:  my  Sumaxo  use  plenty  of 
train  oil  to  anoint  her  body,  that  make  soft, 
supple,  fine,  and  greasy.   O,  bow  she  will 
shine  after  a  fresh  rubbing  with  this  good 
liquor;  but  the  pretty  dear  is  nice  in  her 
ta*te,  and  she  often  drink  great  part  of  this 
fine  cosmetic 

Our  taste  in  all  things  better  than  yours. 
We  have  no  melo-dramas,  nor  auch  things  : 
What  they  good  for  ?  to  confuse  the  head, 
and  make  much  great  ex  pence.  Why  not 
gentlemen  and  ladies  act  themselves  ?  We 
dance,  we  play,  wesiug,  we  all  fish  ;  what 
for  we  pay  others  to  do  what  we  can  do 
ourselves. 

I  have  bought  cloth  mantle  for  Sumaxo; 
fine  red,  but  very  coarse ;  warmer  for  that ; 
but  she  will  laugh,  I  am  afraid,  and  never 
wear  it ;  cost  me  two  guineas. 

Do  you  not  see  that  though  they  call  me 
savage,  I  can  be  obstinate  as  any  Europe 
man  }  This  you  soften  among  yourselves, 
and  call  Europe  roan  when  obstinate,  fine 
determined  character;  I  was  then  of  de- 
termine character,  when  they  brought 
down  some  Lords  and  the  great  Priest,  to 
shew  me  like  the  monkies  upon  Exeter 
Change.  1  laugh  now,  when  I  think  they 
go  back  as  they  came. 

The  Captain  of  Isabella  great  canoe,  seem 
my  very  good  friend.  I  bring  Sumaxo  to 
him  when  we  arrive  in  my  country :  that 
not  make  me  jealous :  the  lady  be  love  has 
not  beautiful  flat  uose;  her  mouth  so  little, 
I  know  not  how  she  speak  or  eat,  and  her 
akin  so  white,  it  look  frozen:  he  love  her 
much,  he  will  not  love  Sumuxo. 

I  must  say  that  your  great  canoes  very 
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fine;  the  sea  seem  here  like  the  turnpike 
road ;  the  vessels  fly  with  their  cloth  wings ; 
and  to  go  to  sea  in  them  is  like  going  to 
<   take  pleasure. 

Farewell,  Mr.  Hearwell ;  the  ship  now 
get  under  weigh ;  and  let  me  tell  you  be- 
fore 1  leave  for  ever  England,  that  the 
heart  of  poor  Esquimaux  will  beat  for  ever 
with  gratefulness  at  the  kindness  of  your 
good  countrymen,  to  whom  1  fear  I  gave 
much  great  trouble  in  learning  English. 
Gratitude,  my  master  once  told  me,  is  a 
natural  feeling.  1  treasure  up  that  saying, 
for  I  feel  it  true.  I  feel  happy  I  have  seen 
England  ^  if  life  not  too  short,  I  glad  to 
look  at  it  again.  1  go  to  cold  regions, 
amongst  the  winds  that  search,  and  moun- 
tains all  ice;  but  my  heart  shall  be  warm 
with  grateful  sense  of  English  kindness. 
Farewell,  Mr.  Hearwell,  once  more  fare- 
well ;  1  shall  see  never  again  your  Num- 
bers or  your  Magazine  of  English  fashions, 
in  which  you  write  them,  I  wish  you 
much,  very  much,  great  deal  happiness, 
and  sign  to  that  my  name  given  in  Chris- 
tian  baptism,  which  always  teach  to  speak 
troth. 

John  Stackhouse. 

to  the  young  widow  who  seems  de- 
sirous of  marrying  again. 
Madam,— I  have  read  your  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Hearwell,  and  1  think  from 
the  resemblance  I  bear  to  the  description 
of  the  man  you  intend  to  honour  with  your 
band,  I  have  some  chance  of  not  being  the 
most  unsuccessful  candidate,  especially  as 
my  age  is  exactly  to  your  wish.  But  you 
did  not  say  one  word  about  the  height  or 
size  that  would  be  requisite  to  please;  but 
I  suppose  (as  you  appear  to  have  good 
taste  as  well  as  good  sense)  he  must  neither 
be  very  tall  nor  very  short,  not  very  lusty 
nor  very  thio. 

I  must  inform  you  that  not  long  ago  1 
was  undeservedly  ill  treated  by  a  ytoung 
lady  of  beauty  and  accomplishments :  but,  j 
•las!  she  was  a  coquette;  for  after  she  bad 
accompanied  me  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
temple  of  Hymen,  on  a  sudden,  and  with- 
out any  reason,  the  retrograded,  aijd  with  a, 


most  unfeeling  smile  bid  me  a  last  adieu! 
After  receiving  so  many  proofs,  as  1  thought, 
of  genuine  love,  I  will  leave  you  to  guess 
how  great  must  have  been  my  disappoint- 
ment, aud  I  was  very  near  making  a  vow 
that  I  would  live  and  die  a  bachelor ;  but 
this  challenge  of  yours  operates  like  an 
electric  shock,  and  revives  my  hopes  of 
still  being  married. 

I  hope  I  am  correct  when  I  think  you 
neither  a  prude  nor  a  coquette,  but  a  wo- 
man of  plain  dealing;  for  1  dislike  the 
thoughts  of  a  second  retrograde  movement. 

1  could  enumerate  all  my  virtues,  but  as 
you  announce  your  intention  of  making 
enquiry  into  character  and  conduct  >our- 
self,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  make  any  fur- 
ther comment  on  that  head. 

If  I  should  be  the  man  of  your  choice  you 
never  would  have  red  eyes  with  crying  for 
the  coldness  and  unkindness  of  your  hus- 
band (as  too  many  of  our  modern  ladies 
have);  neither  would  you  look  "like  a 
witch"  through  sorrow,  or  decrease  your 
44  native  plumpness**  through  vexation. 

As  dress  seems  to  be  an  object  of  some 
consideration,  I  should  be  fortunate  in  this 
respect,  for  my  clothes  are  always  of  the 
most  fashionable  make.  Lately  1  have 
preferred  black,  but  as  that  is  a  colour  you 
begin  to  dislike,  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  change  to  any  colour  in  the  rainbow, 
provided  it  would  please  youl  So  you  see 
how  accommodating  I  wish  to  be. 

You  do  well,  in  my  opinion,  in  wishing 
for  a  husband  who  has  arrived  at  a  M  pru- 
dent system ;"  for  it  very  seldom  happens 
that  young  men,  known  by  the  appellation 
of  rakes,  are  capable  of  rendering  a  second 
marriage  felicitous.  I  flatter  myself  1  have 
arrived  at  a  44  prudent  system;"  and  And 
myself  more  capable  of  esteeming  the  smiles 
of  Euphrasia  from  having  felt  the  lash  of 
the  coquette  Lucretia. 

If  you,  Madam,  will  take  me  for  better 
and  for  worse,  I  also  will  be  preparing  my 
wedding  garments.  Then  Hymen  will 
announce  to  ail  bis  neighbouring  deities, 
that  Euphrasia  and  Frederic  shaJl  be  an 
example  of  connubial  felicity. 

FRLDbRic  Freeman. 
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LETTER  TO  TFIE  EDITOR 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLED. 


Mr.  Editor,—**  One  mend  fault  is 
worth  tea  find  faults,"  says  an  ancieut  Ca- 
ledonian proverb;  honour  me  with  your 
attention  to  a  few  remarks  grounded  on 
this  adage,  which,  I  am  sure,  you  will  join 
me  in  thinking  are  of  some  cousequence  to 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  therefore 
cannot  be  too  soou  promulgated  or  too 
widely  dissemiuated.  To  assist  me  tbfci  in 
circulating  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
bare-lip  in  new-born  infants,  interesting  to 
parents,  particularly  to  mothers,  constitutes 
the  present  claim  on  your  humane  feelings. 

My  observations  have  two  objects  in 
view.  First,  to  encourage  parents  in  a  pa- 
tient acquiescence  in  the  practice  of  modern 
surgery,  as  it  regards  delaying  any  opera- 
tion whatever  until  the  parts  requiring  one 
have  attaiued  firmness  of  texture  sufficient 
to  bear  it  with  success,  because  that  may 
happen  again  which  has  happened,  viz. 
the  sides  of  the  fissure  too  early  united  have 
burst  asunder  again  in  a  few  hours.  Not- 
withstanding the  utmost  skill  and  care  had 
been  takcu  to  prevent  such  a  distressing 
misfortune,  the  tender  jelly  lip  has  been  a 
second  time  brought  into  contact,  again 
given  way,  and  the  consequent  pain,  he- 
morrhage, and  irritation  causing  convul- 
sions, death  has  ensued.  To  say  that  a 
thousand  successful  hare-lip  operations 
have  been  performed  during  the  earliest 
periods  of  infancy,  is  saying  nothing  in  fa- 
vour of  a  practice,  while  ten  instances,  or 
even  one,  can  be  produced  where  it  has 
failed ;  besides,  nothing  is  gained  by  run- 
ning this  risk  of  failure.  A  rational  parent 
will  say,  *'  If  this  be  true,  the  very  next 
case  of  miscarriage  may  be  that  of  my  dar- 
ling infant;  1  will  check  my  impatience  to 
see  my  child  made  as  perfect  as  my  anxious 
hopes  desire." 

Secondly,  when  at  a  proper  age  the 
operation  is  performed,  to  attempt  nothing 
more  at  that  time  than  the  most  perfect 
union  of  the  fissured  lip  possible,  with  the 
least  loss  of  substance ;  then  to  leave  the 
palate  fissure  entirely  to  the  future  opera- 
tions of  nature,  firmly  resisting  every  per- 
suasion to  impede  those  operations  by  the 
intervention  of  any  foreign  body,  be  the 
form  ever  so  ingeniously  contrived  to  sup- 


ply a  defect  which  the  unembarrassed 
system  has  it  still  in  its  power  to  remedy. 

That  these  are  observations  emanating 
from  close  attention  to  what  nature  will 
effect  to  render  her  noblest  work  perfect, 
the  following  correct,  though  condensed 
history,  will  afford  full  proof.  I  had  a 
child  born  with  as  extensive  a  double  hare- 
lip as  was  ever  seen,  having  the  cherry-like 
central  portion  curled  high  up;  the  chasm  . 
in  the  jaw  was  capable  of  admitting  the 
end  of  a  moderately  sized  thumb,  running 
along  the  whole  palate  to  the  throai,  nar- 
rowing but  little  as  it  advanced;  he  got 
his  finger  into  the  opening  soon  after  be 
was  born  and  dressed,  and  with  it  in  that 
position  he  always  eat  till  he  was  three 
years  old,  withdrawing  it  when  he  had 
eaten  his  meal.  At  eight  years  old  I  sent 
him  to  London  to  obtain  the  advice  of  a 
most  able  surgeon  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
assisting  him  in  acquiring  intelligible 
speech.  Every  thing  that  art  could  accom- 
plish was  most  ingeniously  performed ;  my 
boy  returned  to  me  with  a  greatly  improved 
external  appearance,  and  having  an  arti- 
ficial palate,  which  I  immediately  thought 
improved  his  utterance.  But  this  persua- 
sion 1  soon  found  arose  more  from  paternal 
anxiety  that  it  should  do  so  than  from 
reality.  It  was  necessary  occasionally  to 
change  the  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
;  cleanliness;  the  operation  was  painful,  the 
sponge  adapted  to  the  fissure  was  oftcu 
bloody  when  withdrawn,  the  particles  of 
food  it  retained  became  offensive.  Upon 
j  mature  reflection  ou  these  uutoward  cir- 
cumstances, I  dismissed  the  use  of  the  arti- 
ficial palate  entirely,  trusting  to  time,  to  his 
own  endeavours,  and  my  exertions  for  the 
improvement  of  his  speech,  which  at  this 
period  was  as  inarticulate  as  that  of  any 
child  I  had  ever  heard  before;  by  en- 
couraging him  to  use  a  slow  utterance  he 
became  tolerably  well  understood  at  school. 

Three  years  afterwards,  upon  examining 
his  teeth  in  consequence  of  complaint  of 
pain,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  the 
chasm  in  the  jaw  was  nearly  closed ;  and 
its  walls,  which  were  originally  thick  and 
folded  back,  as  it  were,  had  now  become 
thin,  and  so  nearly  in  a  jrtate  of  complete 
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approximation  as  to  be  united  at  the  lower 
part  by  an  incisor,  or  cutting  tooth.  Every 
parent  will  judge  of  my  feelings  and  of  my 
thankfulness  for  having  left  the  processes  of 
.  nature  unimpeded ;  the  palatine  fissure  was 
proportionally  closed  at  thirteen.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  little  history  is  now  a  tall  boy  of 
fifteen}  bis  upper  jaw  has  not  quite  the 


natural  arched  shape,  uor  is  the  palate 
completely,  but  very  nearly  closed ;  he  can 
now  be  well  understood  when  not  hasty  in 
speaking.  May  some  fond  mother's  ln-art 
be  soothed  with  the  consolatory  assurance 
that  ihe  resources  of  nature  are  inexhaust- 
ible. 1  am,  Sir,  your  obliged  friend, 
Chest*.  G.W.Hill. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNKNOWN  EDITION  OF  THE 

-  TALES  OF  THE^GENU." 


Si*, — The  following  was  sent  with  a 
present  of  needle-work  from  a  distinguished 
modern  writer  to  a  young  lady  residing 
near  London.  As  your  periodical  publica- 
tion boasts  much  agreeable  novelty,  1  take 
this  opportunity  to  present  a  small  con- 
tribution.— Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Constant  Reader. 


Omce  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  French 
Flanders  a  dame  called  Celerico.  She  was 
not  young  enough  to  catch  butterflies;  nor 
so  old  but  she  could  distinguish  a  mince- 
pie  from  a  roasted  apple,  and  knew  that 
substance  was  more  ponderous  than  sha- 
dow. 

When  Celerico  was  a  child,  the  village 
perruquier  thought  her  boru  to  become  a 
great  politician :  though  a  mau  of  that  pro- 
fession, who  has  such  a  knowledge  of 
heads,  should  have  considered  that  women 
are  only  ornamental  in  state  affairs.  The 
gauger  of  the  district  thought  that  if  Cele- 
rico learned  the  cube  and  square- roots,  she 
would  equal  Newton.  The  schoolmaster 
decided  that  if  she  would  attend  to  bis  in- 
structions she  might  one  day  or  another 
help  to  realise  the  plan  for  an  universal 
language  j  whilst  the  amateur*  of  accom- 
plishments pronounced  that  Celerico  had 
a  capacity  to  acquire  all  that  a  drawing- 
room  demands. 

Unfortunately  Celerico  was  not  much 
inclined  to  numbers  nor  to  politics :  her 
botanical  studies  taught  her  little  more 
than  a  root  from  a  branch,  save  when  a 
fruitful  season  made  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant trees  an  inviting  study.  Neither 
did  Celerico  attempt  any  language  but  her 
Flemish  jargon.    Her  knowledge  of  the 
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Graces  never  went  beyond  walking  on 
heels  or  toes,  as  the  state  of  the  roads  might 
reqnire. 

Celerico  spoke  much  and  thought  little, 
wrote  much  and  wrought  little.  In  truth 
we  are  obliged  to  say  that  at  this  period  of 
our  history  Celerico  was  rather  an  indolent 
character;  yet  for  the  sake  of  all  good 
children  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  years  old, 
we  proceed  to  an  account  of  Celerico** 
amendment,  and  what  favours  the  Genii 
bestowed  on  her. 

It  happeued  that  Celerico  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  a  very  useless  com- 
pany of  old  maids,  called  The  Muses,  who 
live  on  a  high  hill  named  Parnassus.  And 
as  they  always  allured  her  with  sugar- 
plums and  other  viands,  composed  of  con- 
ceits which  promote  idleness  and  vain  ima- 
ginations, Celerico  courted  their  society 
from  day  to  day,  offering  up  many  a  wish 
for  their  continued  favour  and  affection. 

[There  is  a  digression  here  which  is  too 
tedious  to  translate,  and  being  of  a  nature 
to  afford  but  little  amusement  to  the  reader, 
we  pass  over  a  few  pages,  aud  we  com- 
mence at  the  period  of  Celerico *s  removal 
to  a  residence  near  Mnsulipatam) 

The  good  genius,  whose  name  was  Har- 
monica, descended,  spoke  to  Cclerico,  and 
touched  ber  with  the  wand  of  kindness. 
For  the  first  time  during  several  moons, 
Celerico  threw  down  the  pen,  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  service  of  Clio,  bunt- 
ed the  couplets  addressed  to  Euterpe,  and 
absolutely  drew  a  thread  into  the  eye  of  a 
needle  I 

[The  ornaments  of  Oriental  style  furnish 
abundance  of  metaphor  here  to  describe  the 
change  in  Celerico*  pursuits;  but  we  pre- 
fer usiug  only  such  language  as  may  be 
understood  by  our  plain  readers.] 
Ff 
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The  city  tandems,  vulgarly  denominated 
brewers'  carts,  were  often  known,  by  their 
dull  rotatory  passings,  to  interrupt  the 
converse  between  Celerico  and  the  Par- 
nassian virgins;  whilst  the  proclamations 
of  A  razor-grinder,  or  a  moving  scene  from 
the  green  stalls  of  a  vegetable  market, 
shook  the  poetic  nerve  into  insufferable 
trepidation.    But  our  heroine  resumed  the 


distaff  of  industry,  and  it  was  marvellous 
to  those  who  knew  not  the  power  of  the 
good  genius  Harmonica,  to  see  how  leaves 
and  flowers  sprang  beneath  the  industrious 
I  finger. 

'  The  needle  pierced  every  cobweb  that 
the  spiders  of  idleness  had  woven,  and  the 
thimble  proved  a  shield  against  all  the 
arrows  shot  from  Paruassua. 


FUGITIVE  POETRY. 


Britain;  or,  Fragments  of  Poetical  Aber- 
ration.   By  Mrs.  M'Mnllan.     1  vol. 
Octavo.  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  and  Co. 
These  pleasing  and  plaintive  effusions 
are  inscribed  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  and  confer  ho- 
nour both  on  the  heart  and  genius  of  their 
author.    Without  adverting  to  a  subject 
which  it  is  only  painful  to  revive,  we  shall 
merely  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  desul- 
tory extracts  from  these  interesting  frag- 
ments. 

■  BITAIN'S  EMANCIPATION  PBOM  rAPAt 
TYBANNY. 

"  Time  was  when  Britain  hugg'd  the  priestly 
chain, 

And  bought  indulgence  for  the  Papal  gain- 
Gave  pence  to  Peter — loved  monastic  sloth  

And  purchased  heaven  by  a  horse-bair  cloth  ! 
The  land  neglected,  saw  her  flocks  decrease, 
But  Faith  could  fast,  nnd  what  was  useless  fleece 
To  those  who  nourish 'd  only  ghostly  care, 
And  knelt  for  comfort  to  confessor's  chair  ? 
Nor  Ibis  the  worst,  the  sombre  pencil  draws, 
Ere  she  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Papal  laws. 
When  distant  penance  bade  the  converts  roam 
And  travel  barefoot  to  a  holy  tomb, 
No  sinking  patent  could  restrain  their  zeal, 
For  selfi&h  bigotry  ne'er  learnt  to  feel : 
The  wife  deserted,  saw  her  infant  die, 
Yet  dared  not  lift  a  supplicating  eye. 
All  social  virtue  bauish'd  from  the  hearth, 
The  hour  of  danger  was  the  hour  of  mi  rib  ; 
E'en  kindred  hand  could  aim  the  deadly  dart, 
And  xealots  glory  in  th*  assassin'*  art ; 
Could  smother  infancy,  or  drug  the  food, 
To  gnin  the  smile  of  crosier  or  of  hood  ; 
Present  the  softer  sex  a  poison'd  bowl, 
And  then  chant  masses  for  ber  parting  soul!" 

livery  reader,  we  think,  will  feel  with 
ourselves  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

««  Soothing  as  sounds  that  loll  the  babe  to  rest, 
Ou  the  soft  pillow  of  a  mother's  breast, 
And  gentle  as  the  serapb-breatbing  smile, 
That  fondly  dimples.oa  her  cheek  the  while 


She  gives  ber  blessing;  with  a  barmy  kiss, 
Then  lays  her  infant  on  the  couch  of  Miss- 
So  tranquil  can  the  Christian  hern  die; 
No  gloomy  murmur  in  his  final  sigh  : 
His  soul's  repose  ethereal  guardians  keep, 
And  life  exhausted  sinks  in  placid  sleep.'* 

INVOCATION  TO  SCOTLAND. 

"  Hail,  Caledonia!  though  bare  hills  be  thine, 
Though  round  tby  temples  no  toft  myrtles  twine. 
Though  at  thy  feet  spread  no  luxuriant  vine- 
Yet  through  thy  land  the  so  a  I  of  freedom  glow*, 
Born  'mid  the  storm  and  nurtured  in  tbe  snows. 
Oh !  in  that  land  where  Wallace  nobly  bled, 
Wbere  valour  oft  the  heart's  last  drop  hath  shed} 
Where  tbe  rough  Highlands  ebelter'd  learn  iag'i 
ghost, 

From  the  last  crush  of  an  invading  host; 
Where  bards,  halfveil'd  by  mist,  of  freedom 
sung, 

And  dsns  re-echoed  in  the  monntain-tongoe, 
Gave  the  full  pibroch  to  the  list'ning  vale 
And  warm'd  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  Gael ;  — 
Still  may  the  minstrel-harp  delighted  swell, 
'Mong  Highland  mounts  and  in  tbe  lowland 
dell ; 

Give  the  proud  cadence  to  the  eaglet's  wing, 
Or  lone  Saint  Kilda's  downy  tribnte  bring : 
Or  let  a  muse  tbe  barren  Orkneys  seek, 
In  distant  loneliness  obscure  and  bleak  ; 
Embrace  the  silence  of  the  breezy  steep; 
And  waft  the  shell's  wild  echoes  to  the  deep." 

In  our  Anecdotes  of  Illustrious  Femaltt, 
j  several  months  ago,  we  gave  au  account  of 
I  Anna  d'Arfet,  aud  the  first  discovery  of 
Madeira ;    Mrs.  M'Mullau  has  given  a 
sweeet  poetical  description  of  this  iuterest- 
1  iug  event. 

BONA  LD's  SPEECH  TO  ANNA  A FTES  BEING  CAST 
ON  THE  ISLAND  OP  MADEIEA. 

"  Beneath  this  rich  banana  tree 
Anna,  I  give  my  soul  to  thee. 
The  vows  pronounced,  the  promise  made 
'Neatb  cloister 'd  arch,  or  sky-rooPd  shade, 
Wbere  thousands  waif,  or  none  e'er  trod, 
Are  heard  alike  by  nature's  God. 
Then  let  our  rev'rend  follower  bind 
The  sweetest,  fairest  of  her  kind, 
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With  that  mysterious,  sacred  wreath, 
On  which  Elysian  zephyrs  breathe, 
To  me,  to  Ronald.    Lore  and  bliss, 
I  swear  by  this  soul-breathing  kiss, 
Sliall  for  thee,  Anoa,  fondly  twine, 
When  holy  rites  hare  made  thee  mioe. 
To  guard  thy  sylpb  like,  airy  form 
From  ere  too  chill,  or  morn  too  warm, 
I'll  baste  to  weave  a  simple  dome 
For  dearest  A  lino's  sacred  home, 
Where  angels  will  their  vigils  keep, 
When  human  I  ids  are  closed  in  sleep. 
For.oh!  the  pray'r  that's  breathed  by  Lore 
li  *o  acceptable  above, 
That  riewless  heralds  long  to  bring 
A  chapleton  etherial  wing, 
Of  fragrant  buds  and  thorn  less  roses, 
Where  blooming-  innocence  reposes: 
Let  Ronald  on  thy*  bosom  place, 
Mild  spat  of  loveliness  and  grace— 
This  bod  that  Abdiel  would  bare  brought 
Had  frith  so  sweet  an  emblem  songht. 
My  happy  hand  the  treasure  singled 
From  groves  where  ev'ry  tint  is  mingled, 
And, as  the  cheering  notes  ascended 
Of  birds,  with  er*ry  perfume  blended, 
Thy  Ronald's  fancies,  richly  dress'd, 
This  artless  melody  express'd. 

Ye  empires  afar  though  your  blossoms  entwine, 

Though  yp  gem  every  wreath  with  a  smile, 
Though  the  star  of  yonr  glory  osbestea-like, 
shine, 

Ye  riral  not  Ronald's  lone  isle. 

iet  the  barp  sleep  in  silence,  the  song  be  no  more 
That  monopolized  bliss  to  your  sphere,  [o'er, 

Let  the  transient  leaf  fade,  let  your  triumph  be 
For  the  blossom  of  Eden  is  here. 


Ocean  welcomed  a  tribute  so  pure  and  so 
And  bade  his  rough  billows  becalm} 

Hope,  smihog  auspicious,  across  the  bine  waste, 
Presented  a  branch  from  the  palm. 

Fidelity  nurtured  the  wandering  bov, 
And,  then  with  a  soul-cheering  smile, 

Seat  this  bloom  everlasting,  from  regions  of  joy, 
To  bless  the  sweet  maid  of  the  isle." 

IRISH  HOSPITALITY. 

"  Never  did  Erin  greet  with  aspect  cold 
A  needy  wand  'rer  from  the  muses'  fold  , 
But  in  her  but  display,  the  humble  store 
That  marks  her  spirit,  though  it  speak  her  poor. 
Convivial  circles,  round  her  peaUwarm'd  hearth, 
To  matij  a  tale  and  many  a  song  give  birth, 
W'nile  strangers  mingle  in  the  mirthful  lays, 
And  feeling  pours  the  tributary  praise." 

A%  Epieedium:  with  Elegiac  Tributes. 
Fifth  Edition.  By  Rkhmrd  Hatt.  12 mo. 
Pamphlet   Westfey  and  Pariah. 

Wt  before  noticed  an  Epieedium  from 
writer,  while  our  Borrows  were  yet 


freah  for  the  exalted  subject  of  the  poem: 
our  regret  is  lasting;  but  the  high  patron- 
age we  have  long  enjoyed,  renders  it  an 
imperious  duty  on  our  part  to  reject  what- 
ever has  a  tendency  to  recall  sad  and 
mournful  recollections  to  the  minds  of  those 
illustrious  beings  to  whom  the  loss  is  irre- 
parable. 

The  Elegiac  Poems  subjoined  to  this 
Epieedium  are  very  pleasingly  written, 
and  from  them  we  have  extracted  the  fol- 
lowing Elegy : — 

j  TO  THB  BfEMOBT  OP  THB  RIGHT  HON.  RICHARD 
BRINSLBY  SHERIDAN. 

"Ah  !  what  avails  the  monumental  orn, 
The  sculptor'd  bast  of  one  who  sleeps  in  death! 

Can  wliisp'ring  angels  bid  to  life  returu, 
Or  warm  its  mould'riug  tenant  into  breath  ? 

Tbe  Iny  elegiac,  and  the  deep-ton'd  verse, 
Of  pathos  from  the  Muse's  trembling  lyre, 

The  robe  funereal,  or  tbe  plnmed  hearse, 
And  all  that  sacred  melody  inspire. 

Could  wit  and  manly  sense  its  vot'ry  save, 
Or  eloquence  exemption  claim  from  fate, 

Then  Sheridan  had  triumph'd  o'er  the  grave. 
And  worth  in  him  bad  found  a  longer  date! 

Tbe  sighing  lover  and  tbe  captive  maid, 
Just  rip'ning  into  youth's  delightful  bloom, 

Oft  prematurely  seek  the  gloomy  shade, 
Aud  for  tbe  myrtle  clasp  tbe  cypress  tomb! 

The  infant  smiling  at  the  nurse's  breast, 
Unconscious  of  the  ills  that  wait  its  frame, 

Droops  from  her  bosom  to  it*  peaceful  rest, 
Ere  it  can  boast  the  honour  of  a 


Tbe  mortal  blow  of  death's  relentless  spear, 
Tbe  monarch  as  the  peasant  must  obey; 

Not  the  meek  virgin,  nor  tbe  widow's  tear, 
Can  weep  the  messenger  of  dread  away! 

Did  the  dread  smile  of  beauty's  blooming  face 
So  late  with  love  aud  tend'rest  pity  warm, 

Where  bright  creation  could  her  features  trace 
In  Hope's  celestial  self  the  tyrant  charm  ? 

No  nice  distinction  be  or  private  worth 
Vouchsafes  to  know  beyond  his  stern  decree. 

Ignobly  born,  or  ven 'ruble  by  birth, 
'Tis  all  the  same— he  acts  in  charity. 

Suspended  now  the  bsrp's  electric  fire 

That  genius  wak'd  in  ecstacy  of  soul ; 
O'er  it  the  hand  that  swept  its  frenzied  wire, 

The  grave,  importunate,  hath  all  controul. 
The  slnmb'ring  dust  that  rests  this  pile  beneath, 

With  lib'ral  arts  UY  immortal  Nine  endow 'd; 
At  once  was  wove  their  brightest  laurel  wreath 

That  e'er  tbe  Graces  in  their  smiles  bestow'd. 
How  vain  tbe  boasted  ralents  of  tbe  mind, 

The  blandishments  of  case,  and  polish'd  birth, 
That  Heav'u  form'd— if  folly  makes  it  blinoW. 

Majestic  structure  J  tUoug  ti  of  fragile  earth! 
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Ab !  where  shall  pensive  beauty  hope  to  spy 
The  votive  page  that  spoke  her  bosom's  throes, 

Wheo  in  its  pathos  true  th'  enquiring  eye 
Might  find  a  balm  for  virtue's  inmost  woes! 

Or  where  the  patriot,  in  proud  display, 

Aspiring  oft  to  catch  at  classic  lore, 
In  vain  the  senate,  at  the  blase  of  day, 

I  find  that  Sh ei ids n'suo more  1" 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

The  "  Shepherd  te  hit  Loo*,"  by  C.  Martin,  and 
the  "  Nymph's  Reply,"  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
suggested  thefeUotoing 

LINES. 

O  Ltri  with  me  and  be  my  love, 
While  1  by  kind  endearments  prove 
That  love  with  me  is  ever  young, 
And  truth  is  found  on  lover's  l 


1  will  not  proffer  beds  of  roses, 
Nor  anghl  of  dress,  nor  fragrant  posies, 
Nor  splendid  promise  make  to  thee, 
To  woo  thee  sweet,  to  dwell  with  me. 

My  wealth,  my  all.  is  love  so  trne, 
That  O!  1  ween,  'tis  felt  by  few  j 
'Twill  ne'er  be  leas,  nor  ever  vary, 
For  ev'ry  thought  shall  be  of  Mary. 

When  dimpled  smiles  in  happiest  hours 
Illumes  thy  face,  or  harsh  fate  low'rs, 
And  not  a  friend  remains  beside, 
Thou'dst  find  me  true  whate'er  betide. 

It  is  nut  when  thy  heart  is  glad, 
But  when  the  tear-drop  trembles  sad, 
And  when  grief  heaves  thy  panting  breast, 
That  thou  should'st  be  the  moat  carest. 

Ah !  yes,  I'd  wipe  thy  tear-dim'd  eye, 
And  soothe  the  bitter  anxious  sigh, 
Nor  ever  coldly  torn  away, 
When  sickness  marks  thy  suffering  day. 

But  then  thy  couch  I'd  constant  tend, 
And  o'er  thy  pale  cheek  silent  bend, 
And  love  thy  wasted  form  for  mora 
Tb>n  erst  1  ever  lov'd  before. 

Thy  burning  hand  in  mine  should  lay— 
I'd  couut  thy  quiv'ring  pnlse  all  day— . 
And  quench  by  night  tby  parching  thirst, 
And  hope  my  fair  bad  teen  the  worst. 

No  sigh  should  speak  the  woe  I  felt, 
Lest  my  poor  sufferer's  heart  should  melt, 
But  ev'ry  irksome  boor  beguile, 
And  shroud  my  fears  beneath  a  smile. 

And  should'st  thou  to  my  vows  be  given 
To  vows  that  might  have  wearied  heaven, 
Those  tedious  hours  which  sickness  leave 
My  anxious  care  should  i till  relieve. 


Kor,  O !  each  little  art  I'd  try, 
And  read,  or  watch  thy  languid  eye  ; 
Or  tell  my  sorrows,  haply  fled, 
When  thou  weit  laid  on  fever'd  bed. 

Perchance  some  favonr'd  pleasing  strain, 
Or  song,  would  lead  thee  back  again 
To  well-remember'd  moments  past, 
That  joy  must  give  while  time  shall  last. 

And  then,  when  health  sits  on  thy  cheek, 
We'd  rove  'mid  cooling  zephyrs  sweet  j 
Where  purling  rills  in  steady  course 
Augment  like  love's  expanding  force. 

For  the  best  gift  that  Heaven  bestows 
In  streauts.of  warm  affection  flows ; 
And  th  is  my  constant  heart  will  prove— 
Come,  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

I'd  tell  thee  more,  but  language  fails ; 
My  love  shall  speak  in  deeds—not  tales : 
My  heart,  my  soul,  my  all  are  thine, 
Come,  live  with  me — and  be  thou  mine. 

\V ,  K.  B. 


TO  DR.  BR1DGMAN,  M.  D. 
Crescent-place,  Bridge-street,  Biackfnars. 

on  his twr a LLtBLB  Hoor  ino-coucb sricirtc. 

A  w  a  KB  my  lyre,  extol  the  healing  art- 
Awake  my  lyre,  and  cheer  the  anxious  heart— 
Awake  my  lyre,  und  sound  materoal  bliss, 
Nor  silent  slumber  on  a  theme  like  this. 
Parental  love  will  list  the  simple  song, 
And  infant  smiles  the  grateful  lay  prolong, 
If  voice  conld  reach,  the  fervent  tone  should  tell 
In  princely  dome  nnd  in  the  peasant's  cell, 
That  round  the  cradle  of  my  only  boy 
Despair's  rude  breath  extinguished  beaming  joy. 
Night's  hov'ring  spectres  chased  the  parent's 


And  terror  entered  with  the  morning  beam. 
The  eve  was  cheerless — every  hope  had  fled, 
And  round  the  hearth  Dismay's  dark  cypress 


Pale,  drooping— languid  ns  the  blighted  leaf. 
Sunk  cherub  lids  till  Bridgman  brought  relief. 
Heal'd  infant  snff'ring  with  a  soothing  balm, 
Subdued  the  tempest  and  restored  a  calm  \ 
Caught  from  tyrannic  Death  my  Henry's c 
And  gave  the  darling  to  a  sire's  fond  arms. 
Oh!  can  my  heart  forget  the  grateful  prayer, 

Or  (ail  to  let  thy  skill  its  blessings  share; 

Will  1  not  teach  my  boy  to  lisp  thy  name, 

And  add  bis  tribute  to  tby  healing  fame  ? 

Can  we  forget  when  Hope's  sweet  form  ww 
flown, 

Thy  soothing  presence  and  tby  gentle  tone  ? 
Accept  this  off'ring  from  no  lowly  sphere — 
Accept  a  father's  prayer— a  mother's  tear. 
Oft  as  remembrance  points  to  past  distress, 
Thy  sovereign  cure  domestic  love  shall  bless. 
Portman-squan.  A  Mothix 
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FASHIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OP  JUNE. 
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FASHIONS 


JUNE,  1818. 
EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION. 


ENGLISH. 
No.  I.— Evening  Dress. 
Round  dress  of  embossed  gauze  over 
white  satin*  with  cartage  of  peach-coloured 
satin,  elegantly  ornamented  with  rouleau 
medallious  and  palm  leaves  of  white  satin. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  bat  ornamented  with 
pearls,  and  surmounted  by  a  full  plume  of 
white  feathers.  Neglige  necklace  of  fine 
pearls,  and  gold  chain  beneath,  with  an  eye- 
glass suspended.  White  satin  shoes,  and 
white  kid  gloves. 

FRENCH. 
No.      Parisian  Walking  Dress. 

Round  dress  of  the  new  Parisian 
silk,  of  a  beautiful  blush  colour, 
round  the  border  with  Persian  of  the  same 


hue,  bouillont  in  bias,  confined  by  a  narrow  i 


rouleaux  of 

nated  by  a  plain  satin  rouleau  of  tea  green 
Bonnet  of  white  Grot  de  Naples,  trimmed 
at  the  edge  with  a  broad  blood ;  the  crown 
low,  ornamented  on  one  side  with  a  bunch 
of  green  foliage  and  white  lilacs.  Triple 
ruff  of  fine  lace;  black  kid  slippers,  tea- 
coloured  kid  gloves,  and  parasol  of  pearl 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 


The  many  tasteful  inventions  of  Mrs.  BeM 
are  entitled  to  our  warmest  praise,  and  we 
must  take  the  freedom  of  recommending  to 
the  notice  of  oar  correspondents  a  few  of 
those  beautiful  articles  of  female  attire  she 
has  just  invented :  and  first  is  a  new  spen- 
ser  of  white  striped  brocaded  satin,  orna- 
mented with  lilac  satin,  in  palm  leaves  and 
other  devices;  this  is  only  fit  for  the  car- 
riage: another  spenser  for  walking  is  of 
fine  striped  embroidered  muslin  over  celes- 
tial bhie  sarsnet  Cachemire  shawls,  taw 
toirt,  and  scarfs,  with  a  few  saisnet  pelisses, 
form  the  other  general  coverings  for  out- 
door  cottttme. 
The  greatest  variety  prevails  amongst 
bonnets.  An  elegant  morning 
bonnet  of  white  satin  brocaded  in  stripes, 
narrow  rouleaux  of  lilac  satin,  is  an 


FASHION  AND  DRESS. 

The  conclusion  of  the  cheerful  month  of 
May  has  long  been  that  in  which  our  Eng- 
lish fashionists  are  wont  to  display  the  most 
pleasing  diversity  of  taste  and  elegance. 
From  the  most  approved  Magazine  det 
Modet,  we  behold  a  splendid  variety  of  new 
aod  expensive  articles.  For  the  Opera,  the 
yet  crowded  rout,  the  festive  ball,  and  even- 
ing party,  Fashion  spreads  forth  her  gay 
aod  varied  stores,  and  Brita  in  sends  out  the 
produce  of  Fancy's  empire  to  the  Eastern 
«od  Western  Indies. 
We  wish  not  to  be  deemed  partial,  but 
give  merit  where  merit  is  due. 


^h"^°^^ti°;/^  i*"^*  I  »PP">Priate  accompaniment  to  the  new 

spenser  above-mentioned.  Large  Parisian 
bonnets  of  Leghorn,  with  a  rainbow  scarf, 
worked  up  in  the  Buffont  style,  and  taste- 
fully twisted  round  the  crown,  with  a  broad 
binding  of  lilac  satin  in  bias  at  the  edge, 
are  among  the  elegancies  of  the  present 
month.  We  cannot  precisely  say  the  same 
of  another  bonnet  just  imported  from  Paris, 
and  quite  in  the  merveiUeute  style:  it  is  of 
fancy  straw,  fine  blond  net,  and  rose-colour- 
ed satin :  it  is  crowned  with  a  full  bouquet 
of  pink  and  white  flowers  of  a  convolvulus 
kind,  called  by  the  English  peasantry  mil- 
lers' caps.  The  size  of  this  bonnet  is  enor- 
mous, nevertheless  it  bears  on  it  the  stamp 
of  high  fashion ;  and  this  exotic  of  Paris  we 
know  is  only  to  be  had  at  present  at  the 
new  Magaxin  it  Modet,  in  St.  James's, 
street,  with  various  ribbands,  feathers,  and 
flowers  of  new  and  elegant  patterns  and 
fabrications,  just  imported  from  the  metro- 
polis of  the  French  kingdom. 

For  the  carriage  nothing  is  more  elegant 
than  the  equestrian  hat  of  white  Chinese 
gauze,  the  crown  encircled  by  several  nar- 
row bands  of  white  satin,  and  surmounted 
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by  a  Raman  plume  of  blue  and  white 
heron's  feathers. 

The  cornet  tes  differ  but  little  since  last 
month;  they  are  worn  with  or  without 
flower*,  according  to  the  time  of  day,  or  the 
different  style  of  dress;  when  worn  on  an 
eveuiug  the  flowers  are  profuse.   For  full 
dress  eveuiug  parties  the  Peruvian  cap  of 
fine  net,  with  a  plume  of  white  feathers,  is 
a  truly  elegant  head-dress;  and  for  the 
Opera,  a  most  tasteful  hat,  looped  up  in 
front,  and  made  of  white  satin  and  rich 
chequered  gauze  in  bias;    this  hat  is 
crowned  with  a  very  full  plume  of  white 
feathers,  which  is  now  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  the  rout,  the  concert,  the 
eveuiug- party  of  ceremony,  and  the  Opera : 
though  flowers  at  Uiis  season  of  the  year 
will  always  be  held  in  general  estimation, 
yet  never  were  feathers  more  prevalent 

The  favourite  colours  are  lilac,  rose,  bar 
bel  blue,  and  celestial  blue. 

©atmut  of  €mt; 

oa  month lv  eoMrsiioiuM  or  roaiiOM 

COSTUME. 
By  a  Parisian  Corrtipondcnt . 


COSTUME  OF  PARIS. 

Now  that  Spring  has  commenced  her 
auspicious  reign,  let  me  lead  you  through 
our  morning  walks,  our  museums,  to  our 
dinner  parties,  and  our  evening  entertain'* 
nteuts,  where,  as  I  catch  the  gay  diversity 
of  colours,  flowers,  and  feathers,  may  the 
motley  deity  which  presides  over  each,  in- 
spire me  with  those  descriptive  powers  as 
may  enable  your  fashionable  readers  to  be 
as  much  auftit  to  Parisian  modes  as  if  they 
were  present. 
A  new  invented  and  choice  kind  of  silky 
been  lately  sported  at  Paris  for 
it  it  is  of  a  texture  to  sit  close  to  the 
i  mark  out  its  just  contour,  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  is  quite  light  and  cool 
enough  for  summer  wear.   The  most  ad- 
mired colour  of  this  article  is  lilac  striped 
with  green;  when,  however,  the  weather 
u  very  warm,  nothing  is  reckoned  more 
genteel  for  morning  walks  than  a  high 
dress  of  white  cambric,  with  a  short  cravat 
scarf  of  silk,  id  a  Chinese  pattern,  tied  round 
the  throat 
The  inventive  faculty  of  fabricating  uew 


kind  of  hats  seems  never  at  a  stand:  the 
most  elegant  and  novel  are  very  large,  and 
of  Leghorn,  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  placed 
in  front  very  near  the  edge.   Straw  colour- 
ed bonnets  striped  with  coquelicot,  »re 
among  the  whims  of  the  hour,  or  green 
with  lilac  stripes ;  the  latter  chiefly  worn 
as  a  vice  versa  accompaniment  to  the  lilac 
and  green  spensers  above-mentioned.  Many 
morning  bonnets  are  made  of  plain  silk, 
and  these  are  immensely  large ;  the  size  of 
these  enormous  head  coverings  is  increased 
by  a  broad  quilling  of  blond  at  the  edge. 
Crape  bats,  which  will  ever  continue  to 
be  worn  in  summer,  are  now  often  seen 
trimmed  with  a  rouleau  of  gauze,  cut  the 
bias  way,  and  which  is  generally  of  rich 
chequered  gauze:  those  hats  which  are  of 
rose-coloured  crape,  have  a  honeycomb 
trimming  at  the  edge  of  the  same  material. 
Lilac  and  lemon -coloured  crape  hats  have 
a  trimming  of  blond  at  the  edge,  and  are 
surmounted  by  yellow  primroses;  and  yel- 
low hats,  bound  with  lilac,  are  much  worn, 
with  a  wreath  cf  flowers  round  the  crown, 
of  two  colours,  and  two  different  kinds,  one 
of  which  is  the  yellow  everlasting.  Small 
bunches  of  flowers  are  placed  on  the  crowns 
of  some  hats,  while  others  are  simply  orna- 
mented with  ribbands.   A  new  material, 
made  from  cotton,  iu  imitation  of  straw, 
has  heeu  introduced  in  the  fabrication  of 
hats;  these  are  tied  under  the  chin,  and 
ornamented  with  a  small  bunch  of  flowers, 
the  edges  finished  by  a  quilling  of  ribband. 
Lilac  trimmings  are   much  in  request 
for  bonnet  ornaments,  with  a  bouquet  of 
small  purple  tulips :  and  many  ladies  orna- 
ment their  straw  hats  with  only  a  simple 
band  of  lilac  crape  round  the  crown.  A 
hat  of  rose-coloured  crape,  with  a  border 
and  plume  of  down  feathers,  has  appeared 
iu  the  carriage  of  a  very  celebrated  ntcrvcil- 
I  fuse  iu  this  gay  metropolis :  her  morning 
bouuet  is  curiously  laced  up  the  sides  with 
a  silk  cordon. 

Gowns  are  generally  flounced  with  the 
same  materia)  of  which  the  dress  itself  is 
composed.  A  pelerine,  the  same  as  the 
robe,  it  now  universal,  whether  the  mate- 
rial be  cambric  or  sarsnet;  five  or  six 
flounces  of  muslin  ornament  the  border  of 
the  former  with  an  equal  quantity  of  me- 
dal ii  on  puffs  between  each  flounce. 

Young  ladies  wear  their  hair  arranged 
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d-la-Montapan,  with  a  broad  braid  formed 
into  a  knot  on  the  summit,  and  confined  by 
two  strings  of  pearls.  The  more  matronly 
still  adopt  the  comette  in  deshabille  and  in 
half  dress,  while  the  turban  and  toque  hat 
arc  pre/erred  for  parties  of  ceremony  or  for 
the  first  re-presentation  of  a  new  play. 

The  favourite  colours  are  lilac, 
blue,  and  Pomona  green. 

r 

DRESS  OF  THE  LADIES  OF  ZAAMDAM, 
OR  NORTH  HOLLAND. 
Oveji  a  petticoat  of  blue  sarsnet  or  satin 
is  worn  a  jacket  nicely  marking  out  the 
with  long  flaps  and  a  tight  long 
This  jacket  is  generally  of  yellow 
satin  or  sarsnet,  sprigged  or  spotted  with 
blue }  and  when  at  home  an  apron  of  fine 
lawn  or  cambric  is  always  worn.  A  small 
peasant's  cap,  ornamented  with  yellow 
ribband,  over  which  is  a  transparent  half 
cap  of  open  black  net  or  lace,  from  which 
depends  a  veil  of  beautiful  white  lace  or 
embroidered  muslin,  complete  the  head- 
dress. A  modest  half fichu  worn  under  the 
jacket,  and  only  left  open  to  discover  two 
rows  of  coral,  covers  the  neck,  in  which, 
when  the  lady  goes  abroad,  she  places  a 
l  arge  bouquet  of  flowers,  which  is,  in  gene- 
ral, all  the  alteration  she  makes  in  her  dress. 
The  shoes  are  always  the  colour  of  the 
jacket 

REMARKS 

ON  THE  PROGRESSIVE 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  FASHIONS  AND 
DRESS. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  trains  of  gowns 
were  of  an  enormous  length  ;  and  for  a  full 
dress  suit  it  took  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  ells,  at  least,  of  silk  or  satin.  When  a 
lady  entered  a  drawing-room  she  made  a 
low  curtesy  at  the  door,  she  then  advanced 
to  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  and  made 
another,  and  two  or  three  in  rotation  to  the 
different  members  of  the  family.  If  she 
went  so  far  into  familiarity  as  to  shake 
bauds  with  any  one,  she  took  off  her  glove, 
and  always  presented  the  right  hand.  She 
made  two  or  three  low  curtesies  at  quitting 
an  assembly,  and  as  she  descended  the  great 
stair-case,  swung  her  long  train  over  ber 
left  arm  with  an  air  of  negligence  which 
was  at  that  time  thought  fashionable  ease. 

Curtesies  about  twenty  years  ago 


bled  more  to  gentlemen's  j bows;  the  ladies 
imitated  the  style  of  Catharine  the  Great, 
and  inclined  their  bodies  rathercavalierly ; 
they  are  now  fast  adopting  this  plan  again. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  a 
good  curtesy  performed  by  a  graceful  fe- 
male. Buffon  used  to  say  that  he  could 
discover  the  character  of  a  woman  by  her 
curtesy.  We  are  inclined  to  favour  the 
opinion  of  this  great  natural  philosopher : 
but  we  are  astonished  to  hear  Madame  de 
Genlis  admire  those  enormous  hoops  which 
are  so  great  a  disfigurement  to  the  female 
form.  She  says,  «  It  is  impossible  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  splendor  reflected  from  a 
circle  formed  of  thirty  well  dressed  females 
seated  near  each  other ;  their  large  hoops 
forming  a  kind  of  espalier,  beautifully  cover- 
ed with  pearls,  flowers,  silver,  gold,  arid 
foiL"— There  certainly  is  not  sufficient  dif. 
fevence  now  in  the  costume  of  extreme 
youth,  middle  age,  and  that  .which  is  at 
the  decline*  Twenty-five  years  ago  flowers 
were  never  seen  on  the  heads  of  women 
that  had  told  thirty-five  years  \  but  at  sixty 
we  now  see  flowers  in  the  straw  bonnet 
over  those  ringlets  which  Vickery  and 
Bowmau  have  fabricated :  many  old  ladies 
make  a  scruple  of  wearing  roses,  as  if  all 
other  flowers  had  no  analogy  to  youth.  In 
many  parts  of  China  every  female,  be  her 
age  ever  so  advanced,  is  crowned  with 
flowers.  Marcus. 


SUMMER  RECESS  INTELLIGENCE. 

FROM  A  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT. 

Ryde,  iaUofWigkl. 

The  public  spirited  inhabitants  of  this 
little  town,  the  attractions  of  which  have 
of  late  years  obtained  for  it  so  much  cele- 
brity, have  proceeded  with  equal  diligence 
and  liberality  to  repair  the  damages  receiv- 
ed by  their  pier  in  the  late  storm,  and  that 
once  beautiful  structure  promises  speedily 
to  resume  its  wonted  claims  on  the  admi- 
ration of  its  visitors.  The  necessary  sums 
have  been  subscribed,  and  some  great  im- 
provements will  be  found  to  have  been 
admitted  into  the  plan  for  its  restoration, 
the  labours  of  which  have  already  consi- 
derably advanced. 

The  Library  at  Ryde  has  lately  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Browne,  who  means  to  add 
largely  to  its  stock  of  entertainment,  both 
literary  and  musical,  for  the  ensuing i 
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MONTHLY  MISCELLANY; 

INCLUDING  VARIETIES  CRITICAL,  LITERARY,  AND  HISTORICAL. 


THE  THEATRES. 

KING'S  THEATRE. 
Tar  long  expected  serious  Opera  by 
Rossini,  Elizahetta  Regina  d InghitUrra, 
was  given  on  Thursday,  April  SOtb,  at  this 
Thpatre,  for  the  benefit  of  Madame  Fodor. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  English 
novel  written  by  Miss  Lee,  and  entitled 
The  Recess.  The  story  deviates  from  the 
novel,  as,  in  that  work,  the  two  interest- 
ing objects  in  the  recess  are  girls,  the  off- 
spring of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  a  private  marriage  : 
in  the  Opera  these  children  are  Matilda 
and  Henry,  and  are  discovered  by  Leicester, 
who  is  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Scots.  Leicester,  agreeable  to  the 
novel,  falls  in  love  with,  and  is  privately 
married  to,  Matilda.  On  his  return  to  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  she  follows  him  in  dis- 
guise; and,  by  the  treachery  of  Norfolk, 
the  marriage  is  discovered.  The  Queen 
sends  them  to  prison ;  but,  in  the  end,  par- 
dons them,  and  joins  their  hands. 

COVENT-GARDEN. 
A  mew  tragedy  has  been  produced  at 
this  Theatre,  entitled  Bellamira  ;  or,  The 
Fall  of  Tunis  :  the  plot  is  as  follows : — 

Count  Manfredi,  n  Neapolitan  nobleman,  in 
slavery  at  Tunis,  discovers  that  Charles  V.  it 
inarching  agaiusl  the  pirates.  He  arms  his 
fellow-»lares,  the  Christians,  against  their 
tyrants,  and  becomes  their  leader ;  binding  him. 
self  by  an  oath,  that  neither  liberty,  nor  tbe 
caresses  of  his  wife  and  child,  should  make  him 
abandon  their  common  cause.  He  sees  a  child 
dragged  from  its  mother,  attempts  to  save  it,  but 
is  prevented.  Tbe  frantic  mother  appears — it  is 
Bellamira,  Manfred? s  wife.  He  attempts  to 
save  her  from  the  pirates ;  they  are  about  to 
murder  him,  when  Montalto,  the  Governor  of 
Tunis,  appears,  and  saves  him.  This  personage 
had  been  Admiral  of  Venice,  was  stigmatized, 
unjustly,  as  a  traitor  to  the  republic,  and  his 
wife  and  only  child  had  been  murdered  by  his 
brother.  He  fled  to  Tunis,  and  became  a  rene- 
gade. Montalto  beholds  Bellamira  with  pity  j 
and  oo. hearing  her  name,  finds  it  the  same  with 
that  of  his  mnrdered  child.  He  restores  ber  to 
freedom,  with  her  hnsband  and  ber  child— 
Amurat,  another  renegade,  arrives  from  the 
camp  at  Haradin,  with  an  order  to  murder  tbe 


chief  of  the  Christian  slaves,  and  succeed  Ma*~ 
talto  as  Governor  of  Tunis.  Amurat  ts  willing 
to  spare  Manfredi,  bnt  be  finds  in  bint  bis  most 
mortal  foe.  Montalto  provides  a  ship  to  carry 
off  Manfredi  and  his  wife.  Manfredi  then  re- 
solves to  keep  his  oath,  and  Bellamira  determine* 
not  to  qoit  her  husband.  Amurat  enters  daring 
this  conflict ;  he  discovers  Manfredi,  nnd  hsi 
bim  dragged  sway  in  chains.  Amurat  gazes  oa 
Bellamira,  who  was  tbe  object  of  his  early  leve  j 
and  to  possess  himself  of  ber  be  bad  enleagoed 
himself  with  bandits,  been  degraded  from  his 
noble  state,  branded  on  tbe  forehead  as  a  robber, 
and  banished  from  Naples.  Manfredi,  who  had 
defeated  and  disgraced  him,  became  tbe  object 
of  bis  hatred.  Salerno,  the  supposed  father  of 
Bellamira,  meets  Montalto,  who  discovers  in  him 
a  brother,  and  the  murderer  of  his  wife  and 
child.  Salerno  tells  bim  his  daughter  lives  j  it 
is  Bellamira,  at  Tunis,  in  the  power  of  Amurat! 
The  father  is  horror-struck.  In  tbe  meantime 
Amurat  has  forced  Bellamira  to  his  bares; 
where,  grasping  a  poniard,  she  threatens  to  stab 
herself  }f  he  approaches  her.  He  brings  in  her 
husband,  who  is  doomed  to  instant  death  nnlesi 
she  throws  down  the  dugger.  She  it  resointe. 
He  brings  in  her  child— 'the  dagger  falls  from 
her  band.  Amurat  is  about  to  seize  her,  when 
Montalto  rushes  in,  and  receives  his  daughter  in 
his  arms.  Tunis  is  now  attacked.  Amurat  is 
called  to  battle,  having  previously  sent  the  father, 
husband,  nnd  other  captives,  to  a  dungeon ; 
Manfredi  is  carried  out  to  execution ;  MontaUt 
is  left  behind,  chained  to  a  pillar.  The  dungeoo. 
door  is  left  open  in  the  genera)  confusion,  nnd 
Bellamira  finds  her  father.  Amurat  retarnt, 
accuses  Montalto  of  treachery,  and  stabs  bim. 
The  shoot  of  battle  is  heard.  A  scene  of  agoniz- 
ing recognition  takes  place  between  tbe  father 
and  the  daughter.  Amurat  returns  wounded,  sod 
bleeding  j  his  turban  tolls  off,  and  his  branded 
forehead  is  left  bare ;  be  returns  to  carry  off  Bel- 
lamira.  Montalto  kilts  him,  and  Manfredi  sad 


This  piece  is  from  the  pen  o(  Mr.  Shid, 
the  author  of  The  Apostate. 

A  burlesque  drama,  of  oue  act,  has  also 
becu  brought  out,  called,  The  Sorrows  ef 
Wert  her.  This  piece  is,  we  suspect,  a 
translation  from  one  of  the  same  title  per* 
formed  at  the  Theatre  Des  Varietes,  si 
Paris.  Few  subjects  will  stand  tbe  teat  of 
ridicule,  or  form  better  materials  tfy  the 
mock  heroic  drama,  than  this  popular 
German  story.  The  author  has  seized  on 
its  prominent  absurdities,  and  introduced 
J  them,  either  in  description  or  action.  The 
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waltzing  with  Charlotte,  the  attachment  to  .  racter,  who,  placed  in  a  very  superior  situ- 

the  thread-bare  blue  coat  that  he  wore  at  ation  near  (he  minister,  is  perpetually  em- 
their  first  meeting,  and  the  incident  of  cut-  i  ployed  in  preventing,  or  in  repairing,  acts 

ting  bread  and  butter  for  the  children,  are  of  injust  ice  ;  he  has  only  one  fault,  which 

ludicrously  set  forth:  the  catastrophe  is  is,  that  of  being  continually  guided  by  the 

got  rid  of  by  Wertlwrt  shooting  his  hat  opinions  of  auotber;  and  a  good  action 

instead  of  himself,  when  he  appear*,  and  costs  him  some  trouble  to  perform,  if  it 

after  reproaching  all  parties  for  not  inter-  \  exposes  him  to  any  kind  of  censure,  even 

feriug  after  his  ostentatious  request  for  unmerited.    After  this  description,  it  may 


pistols,  is  packed  off  in  the  Munich  Dili- 


DRURY-LANE. 
A  hazardous  experiment  has  been 
on  the  boards  of  this  Theatre,  by  re- 
viving, after  a  total  neglect  of  two  cen- 
to ries,  the  tragedy  of  The  Jew  of  Malta. 
Christopher  Marlowe  is  its  author,  and  is 
one  of  the  few  dramatic  authors  who  wrote 
before  Shakespeare.  The  Jew  of  Malta 
was  written  to  second  aud  stimulate  the 
popular  hatred  against  the  Jews.  On  the 
character  of  Bar  abas,  the  interest  almost 
exclusively  rests.  His  actions,  which  ori- 
ginate in  revenge  for  having  been  made  to 
contribute  all  his  wealth  to  the  payment  of 
the  Turkish  tribute,  are  a  tissue  of  horror, 
a  climax  of  atrocity  and  malignity,  till  he 
becomes  the  victim  of  his  own  devices. 

The  play  has  uudergoue  few  alterations : 
the  poisoning  a  conveut  of  nuns,  with  a 
pot  of  rice,  is  omitted;  but  the  death  of 
his  daughter  Abigail,  whom  the  fond  father, 
in  the  original,  suffers  to  perish  with  the 
rest,  remains  unaccounted  for. 

A  new  dramatic  romance,  called  The 
Mountain  Chief,  has  been  produced;  it  is 
in  the  usual  style  of  such  pieces :  the  prin- 
cipal character  is  an  outlaw,  who  carries 
off,  by  force,  the  daughter  of  a  miller,  but 
is  frustrated  in  his  design  by  the  vigorous 
pursuit  of  the  girl's  father  and  lover,  ac- 
companied by  a  body  of  troops.  The  out- 
law and  his  immediate  antagonist  fight  on 
a  bridge,  and  both  fall  into  the  water;  but  [ 
this  incident  is  awkwardly  managed.  In  J 
the  end  the  criminal  is  put  to  death,  and 
the  piece  concludes  with  a  happy  wedding. 


FRENCH  THEATRICALS. 
Theatre  Franca  is. — The  Susceptibility 


be  naturally  imagined,  that  from  such  a 
combination  of  virtue  and  pusillanimity, 
the  author  would  have  multiplied  incidents, 
and  have  placed  his  hero  in  some  of  those 
dramatic  situations,   which  would  have 
caused  these  two  sentiments  to  have  come 
in  perpetual  contrast  to  each  other:  but 
we  find  nothing  of  the  kind:  Dantille  is 
only  once  in  an  awkward  situation  :  he  is 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  brave,  but 
extravagant  man,  who  has  run  through  all 
his  fortune,  and  who  is  soliciting  for  s 
place  which  is  earnestly  sought  after  by 
two  competitors :  one,  formerly,  very  proud, 
but  very  cringing  and  supple  when  asking 
a  favour  j  the  other,  creeping  and  flattering 
while  he  is  soliciting,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
insolent  and  haughty,  because  he  feels  cer- 
tain of  succeeding.    Danville  has  this  place 
in  his  gift,  and  obtains  it  by  reason  of  his 
preference  to  his  friend ;  but  in  the  fear  that 
it  will  be  said  he  bestows  it  only  that  he 
may  marry  the  daughter,  he  trembles  at 
the  idea  of  being  accused  of  self-interested 
views;  aud  from  thence  proceeds  an  excel- 
lent scene  between  the  father  and  the  son- 
in-law,  ou  the  force  of  opinion.  The 
father-in-law  is  not    behind-haud  with 
Danville  in  honourable  sentiments,  and  to 
force  him  to  espouse  his  daughter,  he  gives 
up  all  further  solicitation  about  the  place; 
the  minister,  who  is  possessed  of  a  greater 
share  of  common  sense  thau  his  agent,  con- 
quers his  scruples,  aud  though  little  was 
heard  iu  this  part  of  the  piece  except  a 
very  formidable  hissing,  it  appears  that 
Vemeur  becomes  possessed  of  the  employ- 
ment, and  Danville  of  his  daughter. 

The  dulness  of  this  piece,  its  trifling 
details,  five  or  six  letters,  one  after  the 
other,  as  if  they  issued  from  a  counting- 
house,  and  two  very  stupid  artificial  cha- 
racters, justified  the  disapprobation  evinced 
by  the  audience  on  the  first  performance  of 


of  Honour.— The  hero  of  this  piece,  the  j  this  comedy ;  the  author  of  which  is,  at 
susceptible  Dantille,  is  a  most  worthy  cha-    present,  unknown. 
No.  HQ.— Vol  X VII.  Gg 
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Theatre  de  l'Ambigu  Cojiiqub.— lied  against  his  breast,  and  he  is  dragged 
The  Castle  of  Paluzzi ;  a  melo-drawe. — A  |(  into  a  closet,  where  he  is  inhumanly  mas- 
sacred.    At  the  tumult  that  how  takes 
place,  the  Duchess  comes  from  her  retreat  ; 
pale,  and  almost  distracted,  she  flies  across 
the  stage;  when,  casting  her  eyes  on  & 
looking-glass  opposite  the  door,  she  behold 
in  it  a  scene  of  horror.    At  this  dreadful 
spectacle,  she  utters  a  shriek  of  despair, 
and  sinks  down  in  a  dying  state;  the  a> 
snssins  are  terrified,  and  quit  their  lurking- 
place  :  but  the  Duke's  situation  st  findio? 
his  wife,  is  beyond  description.   His  ac- 
!  complices  raise  the  fatal  steel,  and  point  it 
at  her  throat;  but  he  falls  on  his  knees 


young  heires«,  of  Florence,  is  on  the  point 
of  marriage  with  the  object  of  her  choice, 
When  the  lover  finds  himself  obliged' to 
depart  for  Venice.  A  Florentine  Duke, 
his  rival,  makes  use  of  his  absence  to  work 
his  destruction  -,  and  not  only  involves  him 
in  a  conspiracy,  by  which  he  is  condemned 
to  lose  his  head,  but  he  causes  a  villain  to 
counterfeit  the  hand-writing  of  the  young 
man,  and  dispatches  his  pretended  letters 
to  the  unfortunate  young  lady  ;  which  let- 
ters declare  that  he,  for  ever,  renounces  her, 
and  that  he  bas  formed  other,  and  dearer 
ties.  Deceived  by  this  infernal  scheme,  11  before  them,  and  prevents  this  additional 
she  is  not  long  in  refusing  to  yield  her  hand  I  crime :  yet,  in  order  to  preserve  this  inci- 
to  the  Duke:  but  scarce  have  a  few  months  dent  for  ever  secret,  he  drags  hFi  almost 
passed  away  after  this  fatal  union,  when  expiring  wife  to  the  door  of  the  closet, 
the  Chevalier  has  broken  his  fetters,  and  makes  her  take  a  tremendous  oath  over 
arrives  at  Tuscany.  Concealed  amidst  the  the  dead  body  of  her  lover,  and  the  curtain 
ruins  of  the  anrient  Castle  of  Paluzzi,  falls. 

which  belongs  to  the  Duke,  and  which  has       This  melo-drame  has  drawn  crowded 


been  long  uninhabited,  he  obtaius  the  con 
sent  of  the  Duchess  to  give  him  a  meeting 
in  this  deserted  spot:  the  interview  Is  fixed 
for  the  following  evening ;  here  the  un- 
happy lover  is  to  prove  his  innocencet>and 
bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  object  of  his 
passiou.    In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  is 
Informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  young  man, 
and  hears  also  the  asylum  he  has  chosen. 
Transported   by  jealousy  and  rage,  and 
seeing  that  his  infamous  plots  and  artifices 
are  about  to  be  brought  to  light,  he  con- 
fides his  terrors  to  his  accomplice,  who 
advises  the  Dvkeio  become  an  assassin,  as 
the  only  means  now  left  him.   The  Duke 
shudders  at  the  idea;  but,  as  Mr.  Lewis 
justly  observes  in  his  romance  of  The  Monk, 
one  crime  is  sure  to  draw  on  auother ;  and 
"his  life  is  now  about  to  become  only  a  tissue 
of  horrors.  Two  murderers  a  re  made  choice 
of  ;  and,  aided  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  Duke  and  his  agent  conduct  them  to 
Paluzzi  to  stab  their  victim.   They  arrive 
precisely  at  that  moment  when  the  Duchess 
is  listening  to  her  lover's  justification.  On 
bearing  a  uoise,  they  separate;  and  the 
Duchess  conceals  herself  in  a  neighbouring 
recess :  but  just  as  the  Chevalier  is  going 
Out,  he  is  attacked  by  the  two  hired  villains. 
Tie  then  vigorously  defends  himself,  and 
the  Duke  and  his  accomplice  come  up : 
they  disarm  him;  two  poniards  are  point- 


houses  ;  on  the  first  night  of  its  representa- 
tion the  boxes  were  all  engaged  a  week 
beforehand.  The  circumstance  of  swear- 
ing the  oath  over  the  dead  body,  is  evi- 
dently taken  from  the  unhappy  affair  of 
Fualdes. 

Theatre  des  Varietes.— Appearances 
are  Deceitful.—  This,  though  not  the  same 
as  the  comedy  of  Boisstf,  is,  nevertheless, 
the  story  of  Boissy  to  a  tittle ;  who,  under 
a  luxurious  and  splendid  appearance,  has 
neither  money  nor  credit,  and  finds  him- 
self dreadfully  puzzled  to  regale  the  friends 
that  he  has  invited.    Marshal  Saxt  over- 
comes all  these  difficulties,  and  plays  a 
part  something  similar  to  the  great  Lord 
in  Colalta.   This  bagatelle  is  not  wanting 
in  wit,  but  it  is  uuinteresting. 


FINE  ARTS. 

ROYAL  aCA1>R*Y. 

In  the  present  Exhibition  there  are  nh* 
hundred  and  two  pictures,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  drawings  and  design*, 
and  seveuty-ciglft  in  the  Model  Academy. 

Mr.  President  West's  principal  work  is 
The  Nativity  of  our  Saviour.  The  Presi- 
dent represents  the  angel  cdfltmttnicatiug 
the  glad  tidings  to  the  shepherds,  and 
directing  them  to  ihe  manger  "Where  the 
Divine  Infant  tarto  tfc  fbwrtl  With  Mary 
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Joseph.  He  ha*  also  a  picture  of  the  Women 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  one  of  The  Great 
Mogul  presenting  to  the  late  Lord  Clive  the 
Grant  of  the  Dewance  for  the  Emit  India 
Company  ;  and  a  Sleeping  Cupid.  In  the 
scriptural  work*  the  designs  are  free,  and 
well  formed ;  the  expression  is  simple*  and 
the  colouring  excellent.  The  Presenting 
the  Ormit  to  Lord  Clive  is  a  calm  and  digni- 
fied historical  composition.  The  Cupid 
shews  the  powers  of  the  President  when 
he  relaxes  into  lighter  studies. 

Mr.  Howard  has  four  pictures,  three  of 
which  are  portraits  j  the  fourth  represents 
the  Fairies  from  Shakespeare's  Tempest-— 
This  picture  has  exquisite  grace  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Fuse  I  i  has  two  :  one  from  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Dante  Inferno  ;  the  other  from 
The  Deluge.  The  former  represents  Dante 
in  his  descent  into  hell.  This  extraor- 
dinary picture  embodies  the  sentiment  of 
the  learned  keeper,  and  illustrates  lib  rapid 
and  vigorous  style.  The  Deluge  is  handled 
differently  from  Mr.  West's  former  picture 
on  the  same  subject,  and  perhaps  not  with 
as  good  an  effect 

The  landscapes  and  views  are  numerous, 
and  full  of  variety.  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr. 
Calcott  take  the  lead.  The  former  has  four 
pictures,  viz.— Ruby  Castle,  The  Seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Darlington,  The  View  of  Dort, 
The  Field  of  Waterloo,  from  Lord  Byron's 
description  of  that  event,  and  a  landscape 
composition  of  Tivoli.  There  are  parts  in 
these  pictures  beautifully  finished. 

Mr.  Calcott's  Mouth  of  the  Tyne  is  also 
a  nnishptl  picture. 

Mr.  Wilkie  has  two  pictures:  one  of  them 
An  Errand  Boy;  the  other,  $ketc/tes  of  the 
Family  of  Walter  Scott. 

Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  H.  B  Cualon  have 
some  beautiful  pictures ;  a  portrait  of  Luna, 
a  favourite  spaniel,  by  the  latter,  received 
great  commendation  from  the  Prince  Re- 
gent  at  the  private  view.  The  animal  is 
drawn  with  anatomical  correctness,  and  the 
silken  colouring  of  the  skiu  is  finely 
managed. 

Mr.  Collins  has  a  View  in  Norfolk  and 
The  Departure  of  the  Diligence  from  Rouen, 
both  in  his  best  style. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  Equestrian  Por- 
trait of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  a  splen- 
did work. 

* 

Mr.  Dawe's  portraits  of  the  lamented 


Princess  Charlotte  and  7  ht  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg,  are  excellent  likenesses,  and  well 
painted. 
Sir  W.  Beechey'a  | 


are 
ist 


effort*  of 


intelligent  art- 


Mr.  Shee's  Bishop  of  Norwich  is  a  fine 
portrait 

Mr.  Philips'*  Earl  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Jo- 
•eph'eDuAe  of  Gloucester,  are  well  painted 
portraits. 

Mr.  Lonsdale's  Duke  of  Sussex  is  a  well- 
painted  portrait ;  and  also  that  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas RaJfUs. 

Mr.  KautKay's  portrait  of  Mr.  Brougham 
is  a  spirited  and  well-finished  work. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

REVIBW  Or  K*W  PUBLICATIONS* 

Delusion;  a  Novel,   a  vols.  limo.  Law 
and  Whitaker. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  moral  tale,  and 
which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  our 
readers:  it  is  written  to  shew  Hie  strong 
powers  of  delusion  over  the  mind  of  the 
innocent  and  unwary,  and  how  easily  a 
warm  and  youthful  heart  becomes  en- 
taugled  by  the  specious  wiles  of  the  unfeel- 
ing and  selfish  libertiue.  Mary  Bcre&ford, 
the  daughter  of  an  officer  retired  from  the 
service,  is  the  heroine  ;  lovely,  un suspect* 
ing,  in  short,  a  very  charming  girl,  with- 
out being  endowed  with  that  perfection 
and  premature  wisdom,  so  generally  given 
to  the  heroines  of  romance 

The  heart  of  Mary  is  for  some  time  in 
the  possession  of  Doriinout,  a  gay  libertine, 
who  breathes  the  most  rapturous  strains  of 
love,  iu  her  ear,  but  never  mentions  mar- 
riage. The  walk  by  moonlight,  the  festive 
ball,  the  crowded  party,  are  all  sut»ervient 
to  his  arts;  and  poor  Mary,  in  wandering 
through  the  flowery  path  of  "  delusion," 
stands  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice;*  for  she 
consents,  after  some  intreai v,  to  meet  Dori- 
motit  the  night  before  he  leaves  tlie  conn- 
try,  at  her  father'>  garden  jjate,  at  the  hour 
of  midnight  :  her  feelings  on  I  his  occasion 
are  admirably  pourtrnyed,  and  the  struggle 
between  love  and  propriety  of  conduct,  are 
well  drawn.  What  she  owes  to  the  latter, 
at  length,  prevails,  aud  she  writes  Dori- 
G  g  2 
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inont  a  letter  :  but  how  to  convey  it  she 
knows  not,  and  finds  she  must  be  the 
bearer  of  it  herself.   A  Mr.  St  Orville,  a 
character  comprising  every  thing  that  is 
great  and  good,  and  the  particular  friend, 
and  constant  evening  visitor  of  her  father, 
beholds  her  approaching  the  place  of  as- 
signation; Mary  gives  the  letter  iuto  his 
hand,  and  in  this  severe  conflict,  fancying  ' 
it  to  be  Dorimont,  she  faints  in  his  arms: 
after  some  kiud  soothings  from  the  worthy  : 
St.  Orville,  she  confesses  her  weakness  to 
him.   Dorimont  departs  to  be  wedded  to  a 
lady  of  fortune  lie  dislikes;  aud  Mary  soon 
discovers,  by  his  total  neglect  of  herself, 
and  this  last  act  of  perfidy,  that  he  is  un-  1 
worthy  of  her  regard.    By  degrees,  she 


The  followiug  is  a  part  of 

MISS  IBACMONT'8  chabactek. 
"  She  had  known  sorrow  in  many  shapes,  bat 
the  wai  one  of  the  happy  few  who  are  not  to  be 
•nbdned  by  sorrow  ;  but  who  build  their  happi- 
nest  on  •  foundation  too  solid  to  be  shaken  by  it. 
Affliction  is  often  the  first  monitor  which  compels 
os  to  seek  in  religion  for  that  comfort  the  wortf 
can  neither  give  nor  takeaway." 

The  following  extract  is  a  specimen  of 
the  author's  more  playful  style : — 

MISS  MEADOWS. 

"  A  sharp,  halchet.fticed  lady,  with  a  vinegar 
expression  of  countenance,  whom  we  must  (sit 
leave  to  introduce  as  the  Miss  Meadows,  Mary 
mnrfe  a  mortal  enemy,  by  alluding  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  having  beea  at  a  bull  seren- 
ond-twenty  years  ogo.   At  that  time  this  lady 


recovers  her  serenity  of  mind,  in  the  society  ;  was  young,  and  had  as  many  pretensions  to 
of  a  most  excellent  old  maid,  a  Miss  Beau*  ' 
mont,  the  particular  friend  of  St.  Orville, 
and  the  auxiliary  of  all  his  numerous  deeds 
of  benevolence.  The  father  of  Mary  dies, 
bequeathing  his  daughter  to  the  protection 
of  St.  Orville  :  he  solemnly  vows  never  to 
forsake  her;  and  as  lie  has  long  loved  her, 
the  denouement  is  easily  conceived.  Mary 
becomes  seusible  of  his  merit,  is  cured  of 
the  passion  she  once  entertained  for  Dori- 
mont, and  bestows  her  hand  on  the  excel- 
lentaud  wealthy  St.  Orville. 


beauty  as  *lie  believed  would  enable  her  to  make 
her  fortune  by  marriage. 

"  After  fluctuating  mnny  years,  between  hope 
and  despair,  she  found,  to  her  dismay,  in  spite 
of  nil  the  nostrums  in  nil  the  newspapers,  that 
wrinkles  came  mncb  faster  than  lovers.  Cir. 
cassian  bloom,  and  Olympian  dew,  were  all  in 
vain.  *  But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart/  for 
time  will  come,  and  ladies  will  grow  old,  if  tbey 
live  long  enough  ;  and  if  nobody  will  marry  then, 
they  must  remain  single  :  and  the  truth  of  all 
these  conclusions,  Miss  Meadows  ex perieaeed  ; 
aud  never  more  seosibly  than  on  such  occasions 
as  the  present  ;  when  *  past  hope,  past  cure, 
past  help/  j»he  wandered  about  as  the  ghosts  o( 


The  language  of  this  novel  is  far  supe-  n  r—  •  >    —  —      6 ......  v. 

rior  to  general  works  of  this  kind;  and    «',e  deP»',«'<*  »'*  ""PP^ed  to  do,  over  the  scenes 

though  the  scene  is  confined  to  a  country  I  in  *hielt  they  dc,ighlcd  in  ,heir  lih'timg  " 


town,  and  the  characters  consist  of  only  a 
few  of  its  inhabitants,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  the  story  is  told,  interests  the  reader 
from  beginning  to  end:  it  is  a  pity  that 
novel-writers  will,  however,  hunt  amongst 
the  storehouse  of  the  brain,  if  the  term 
may  be  allowed,  for  those  pretty  kind  of 
thoughts,  which  appear  like  affectation, and 
are  often  absurd ;  speaking  of  the  glowing 
imagination  of  Mary,  it  is  compared  to 
**  the  beautiful  rainbow  illusions  of  life's 
April  morning*  A  rainbow  is  a  very 
rare  sight  in  the  morning  of  that  month ! 

The  characters  are  all  extremely  well 
drawn ;  none  of  them  too  excellent;  no- 
thing  outre  in  the  secondary  characters: 
those  which  strike  us  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  as  well  depicted,  are,  Mr.  aud 
Mrs.  Herbert,  and  her  family  ;  Miss  Mea- 
dows, a  tattling  spinster  of  forty-seven  ; 
and  a  gossiping  Mr.  Smith,  a  ladies' 


THE  LAST  MOMENTS  Or  CAPTAIN  B EBESFOR D . 

"  The  sun  was  risen  in  resplendent  majesty  : 
the  birds,  in  joyous  notes,  were  hailing  the  new- 
born day  ;  the  flowers,  whose  beauteous  heads 
surcharged  with  dew,  had  drooped,  and  closed 
their  leaves  during  the  night,  now  glittering  in 
the  brightness  of  the  morning,  expanded  with 
new  loveliness,  giving  their  fragrance  to  the 
insect  tribe  that  hovered  round  them,  fluttering 
in  short-lived  happiness ;  nature  smiled,  *  in 
all  her  works/  every  thing  looked  cbeerfal, 
touched  with  new  light,  and  life  ;  every  thing, 
but  that  sad  chamber,  where  the  glorious  beam* 
of  the  morning  sun  rested  upon  the  bed  of 


The  last  extract  we  have  quoted,  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew  the  beauty  of  the  language  of 
which  the  author  of  Delusion  is  capable. 


A  new  Circular  System  of  English  Country 
Dancing  ;  by  Thomas  Wilson  and  Richai  d 
Williamson* 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  useful  pocket 
plan  for  the  ball-room ;  presenting  a  novel 
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and  agreeable  system  to  the  votaries  of 
Terpsichore*  winch  enables  a  whole  com- 
pany to  commence  a  dance  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  elegantly  engraved,  and  the 
country-dance  figures  described  by  dia- 


This  admirable  invention  affords,  alike, 
pleasure  and  regularity  to   those  who 

thread  the  mazes  of  the  dance from 
the  neutral  couple,  which  constitutes  the 
fourth,  all  confusion  is  prevented;  the 
tiresome  inactivity  of  several  couples  stand- 
ing unemployed,  is  done  away  with,  and 
even  an  unengaged  spectator  is  gratified 
by  the  agile  movements  of  so  many  grace- 
ful forms ;  all  animated,  as  if  by  the  same 
spirit,  and  no  one  breaking  off,  or  leaving 
the  dance  (as  was  formerly  too  much  prac- 
tised) till  the  whole  is  ended 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Description  of  the  Department  of  Aveyron, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Paris. 

Th  e  horrible  affair  which  has  lately  taken 
place  at  Rbodez,  has  ex  posed  the  brave  A  vey- 
ronese  to  general  calumny  and  invective; 
which  invective  should  only  be  levelled  at 
the  horrid  crimes  of  a  few  atrocious  indivi- 
duals. M.  Montreuil,  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  is  professor  of  the  public  school 
at  Rhodez,  aud  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  countrymen  is  worthy  of  ap- 
probation ;  to  these  brief  remarks  we  beg 
leave  to  quote  the  following  extracts,  as  a 
proof  of  our  assertions  :— 

rsRsoNS  or  the  avevbokbse. 

«*  Their  bodies  are  nerrous  and  muscular  ; 
their  make,  somewhat  lira? y,  and  tbeir  count- 
enances stern.  Strangers  find  them  difficult  of 
access;  tbey  are  serious,  but  seldom  melancholy. 
They  have  a  taste  for  agriculture,  and  are,  of 
necessity,  deroted  to  industry  and  commerce. 
They  bare  an  invincible  attachment  to  tbeir 
country-,  and  all  manners  and  customs  which 
■re  different  from  their  own,  tbey  look  upon  as 
ridiculous— and  eren  detectable,  if  any  one 
wishes  an  Areyronese  to  adopt  them.  Tbey 
speak  the  troth  when  asked  them,  and  often 
more  than  is  required.  They  are  remarkably 
Unaciout — so  were  their  fathers,  before  then— 
and  tbey  will  be  the  same  through  future  genera- 
lions  :  their  ancient  character  is,  however, 
what  changed  tiuce  the  revolution." 


GENERAL  CHARACTBE   OF  THE  AVEYRON  ESI. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
shores  of  the  Lot  are  frank,  good-hearted,  and 
peaceable,  when  wine  is  dear;  bat  when  the 
vintage  is  prosperous  in  the  Tallies  of  tbe  depart- 
ment, the  police  bare  enough  to  do:  there  are 
frequent  brawls,  and  which  become  dangerous, 
as  almost  every  one  carries  a  small  poniard, 
called,  in  the  country,  capuchadou.  This  weapon 
is,  in  met,  nothing  more  than  a  knife  with  a  two- 
edged  blade,  well  tempered,  and  fixed  in  a  very 
short  handle.  It  is  generally  concealed  in  tbeir 
sleeves,  or  in  tbeir  breeches  pocket ;  and  they 
generally  make  nse  of  it  to  cut  wood  or  b re-ad. 
Frays  are  not  the  only  mischief  resulting  from 
their  free  use  of  wine :  many  poor  people,  after 
along  abstinence,  drink  an  incredible  quantity ; 
tbe  wine  inflames  their  blood,  and  brings  on 
serious  indispositions :  it  renders  them,  also, 
idle  ;  and  causes  incessant  quarrels  in  families  : 
it  often  happens,  too,  that  those  who  are  naturally 
fond  of  drink,  and  men  of  gross  and  vulgar  man- 
ners, will  actually  drink  till  tbey  entirely  lose 
their  i 


women  or  the  aybvbon  department. 

"  The  Areyronese  women  are  tall,  fresh-look- 
ing, and  fair  ;  tbeir  features  are  rather  strong 
than  delicate.  They  are  brought  up  to  despise 
affectation ;  nor  does  their  education  consist  in 
cultivating  the  lighter  accomplishments.  They 
are  only  taught  what  is  required  of  tbem,  that  is, 
to  be  nseful :  to  read,  write,  cast  accounts,  and 
to  know  bow  to  regulate  their  household  affairs : 
that  is  all  tbey  are  expected  to  know  in  this  de- 
partment. If,  among  the  most  wealthy  families, 
tbey  permit  the  learning  a  few  light  accomplish- 
ments, and  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  they  are 
seldom  thought  of  till  a  few  months  before  mar- 
riage ;  and  when  the  dancing-roaster  and  music- 
master  are  sent  for,  it  is  supposed  that  tbe  bus- 
band  is  not  far  off.  Their  parents  and  their 
companions  seldom  converse  with  young  people, 
except  on  pious  subjects ;  and  those  who  neglect 
to  fulfil  their  religious  duties,  run  a  great  risk  of 
losing  their  reputation. 

**  Tbe  Aveyronesc  women  do  not  marry  early  : 
as  soon  as  they  become  wives,  they  are  entirely 
taken  up  with  the  cares  of  their  household,  and 
have  no  higher  pleasure  than  to  render  it  pros- 
perous. The  care  of  a  great  number  of  children, 
by  which  they  reckon  all  the  first  years  of  their 
marriage,  takes  up  every  moment  of  their  time  ; 
from  hence  proceeds  that  love  of  home  which 
tbey  imbibe,  and  which  they  impart  to  their 
husbands. 

*'  In  company,  as  at  church,  the  women  of 
this  department  arc  entirely  separated  from  the 
men  ;  less  by  inclination,  than  by  long-esta- 
blished custom :  hence  arises  a  habit  of  censure, 
which  gives  a  tincture  of  prudery  to  the  female 
character ;  hot  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  a 
shield  against  the  corruption  of  morsls." 
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WORKS  IN  THE  PEKSS.  lion.  The  alight  variations  iu  the  melody, 
TktSiiU  Voice  of  Peats;  ortT-4*Cn-  j^iouWy  accommodated  to  tbe  Eu^Ush 
&c.  iu  answer  to  some  deep-rooted  word*  confer  honour  ou  the  taste  of  the 
and  Prejudices,  wiU  speedily  publisher,  Mr.  William*  i  this  requisite 
appear.  i,  attention,  a*  we  have  observed  before,  is  of 
hi  a  few  days  will  be  published  Edward  the  utmost  importance  to  every  real  am*- 
\S  ortletft  a  Novel  \  to  which  is  added  the  teur.  Of  tbe  original  air  itself  we  harf 
Exile  of  Scotland,  a  Tale,  in  three  volumes,  little  new  to  offer:  it  is  a  chaste  and  ex- 
Said  to  be  written  by  W.  Gardner,  Profce*  pressive  specimen  of  Venetian  music;  and 
sor  of  He  ties  Lettreo,  and  Schoolmaster  of  as  such  it  cannot  fail  of  giving  delight  to 
Lydeny,  iu  Gloucestershire.  Also  Vrrtzxi,  the  ear  of  scieuce  and  Uste. 
a  Romance  of  former  Days,  in  four  volumes. 


Written  by  Robert  Huish,  Esq.  author  of 
the  treatise  on  Bees,  Sec. 

A  Romance  from  tbe  pen  of  Mrs.  Isaacs, 
authoress  of  Tales  of  To-day,  6tc  is  now  in 
the 


So  Pades  the  Rote,  A  BaHad,  written  by 
S.  J.  Arnold,  Esq.  Set  to  Music  by 
C.  E.  Horn. 


re 


It  is  always  with  additional 
Mrs.  Richardson  is  translating  from  the  |  that  we  revise  tbe  works  of  this  composer  . 
French  of  Madame  de  Sousaz,  the  interest-  ,j  *be  trio  that  has  giveu  grace  to  this  coai- 
iug  story  of  Eugenie  et  Matddt,ou  Memoir  es  position  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  praise 
de  la  /ami He  de  M.  de  ReveL 

A  Treatise  on  Duelling,  by  Captain  Bos. 
quett,  so  long  promised,  will  appear  this  , 
mouth. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub. 
Ikshed,  a  uew  edition,  considerably  im- 


from  every  lover  of  real  harmony:  the 
poet,  the  composer,  and  the  augeuc  song- 
stress, all  may  lay  claim  to  excellence  ;  and 
though  tlte  simple  melody  of  a  ballad  way 

not  be  exactly  suited  to  the  tones  of  that 
voice  which  M  angels  might  stoop  from 


proved,  of  Dr.  Withering'*  Systematic  Ar~  |  heaven  to  bear,"  yet  there  is  so  much  sweet 


ranpe-mtnt  of  British  Plant*,  with  an  easy 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Botany,  io 
four  volumes,  8vo.  illustrated  by  copper-' 
plates. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Engraver  the  whole  of  the  Quadrille  Fi- 
gures, illustrated  by  Diagrams,  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  new  aud  systematical  manner. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published  tbe  first 
volume  of  the  British  A  mphion,  Encyclo- 
ptrdta  of  Music,  adapted  to  the  Ball-room. 
By  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  Dancing-Master;  with 
accompaniments  for  the  piano-forte,  &c.  by 
R.  T.  Skavrct 

NEW  MUSIC. 

Whjf  EUa  Donrl 
T««  words  of  this  elegant  and  pleasing 
air  are  by  Mr.  George  Fisher,  which  have 
been  adapted  lo  the  favourite  Venetian  air 
of  Mamma  Misu  Its  charming  simplicity 
eauuot  fail  of  being  justly  appreciated, 
having  been  6rst  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Vigauoui.  The  English  adap- 
tation  has  been  highly  approved  at  the 
concerts  of  the  nobility,  where  Mr.  Vaughan 
has  sung  &,  with  well  deserved  approba- 


expression  in  the  air  itself,  and  so  much 
melody  and  grace  does  Mrs.  Salmon  throw 
into  it,  that  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
her  equal  merit  when  singing  this  charm- 
ing ballad,  as  when  she  pours  forth  the 
sacred  music  of  the  immortal  Handel. 

In  regard  to  the  composition  itself,  we 
refer  our  musical  readers  to  the  expressive 
sweetness  of  the  notes  on  the  following 


"  As  tmiles  when  grief  demands  a  tew,"  U. 

The  following  lines,  also,  written  in  tbe 
true  spirit  of  poetry,  are  very  strikingly 
attended  to  bv  the  cc 


u  At  day  when  night  obscures  the  plain, 
As  boanty  flies  from  age  and  pain, 
Or  Lore  when  thing  by  cold  disdain," 

Tin  u  are  repeated  the  sweet  piano  notes  on 
"So  fades  the  rote,"*c. 


Sleep  Baby  mine. 

The  words  of  this  air  are  by  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Kirfce  White,  and  are  set  to 

music  by  Mr.  T.  Williams,  who  is  tbe 
publisher  of  numerous  excellent  composi- 
tions, and  is  also  a  very  pleasing*  compose 
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himself:  with  an  ear  attuned  to  all  the  har- 
mony of  pood  poetry,  we  always  find  his 
notes  judiciotnrly  adapted  to  the  words, 
and  the  beauty  of  language  aided  by  the 
tenderness  or  force  of  musical  expression. 

The  above  composition  is  a  sweet  and 
toolhmg  lullaby,  and  there  is  a  sublimity  in 
the  short  preladio,  which  adds  interest  to 
the  slow  and  plaintive  melody  of  the  air 
itself.  The  song  is  supposed  to  be  song  to 
an  infant  by  a  female  convict,  previous 
to  her  execution  j  and  the  agitato  and  con 
farim*  from  the  uafortanate  culprit's  reflec- 
tions on  her  infamy  and  sh ante,  are  finely 
appropriate  and  justly  marked. 


and  is  totally  plunged  under  the  water,  while 
his  canoe,  still  following  the  same  direc- 
tion, lias  its  keel  turned  upwards :  he  then 
goes  on  the  other  side,  and  places  himself 
as  before :  what  renders  this  movement  the 
more  extraordinary  is,  that  during  all  this 
time  he  never  lets  go  his  paddle.  He  has 
shewn  these  manoeuvres  on  the  river  to 
the  astonishment  of  a  crowd  of  spectators. 
When  he  throws  his  dart  he  never  misses 
his  aim,  and  he  throws  a  long  lance  to  a 
considerable  distance. 


JOHtt  STACKROUSE.THE  ESQUIMAUX 
INDIAN. 

Such  is  the  baptismal  appellation  given 
to  this  Indian  on  his  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith.  During  his  stay  in  Eug- 
land  he  was  taught  the  English  language, 
in  winch  he  has  made  a  wry  tolerable  pro- 
ficiency, and  his  hand-writing  is  legible. 
In  his  person  he  Is  well  made,  his  com- 
plexion a  copper  colour,  and  he  is  about 
five  feet  six  inches  in  height:  he  is  robust 
•nd  very  active.  His  canoe,  which  is  now 
*a  hoard  the  Isabella,  aent  oat  to  explore 
thearcti 

was  found  at  sea.    It  is  fifteen  feet  long;, 
and  entirely  formed  from  the  skin  of  the 
sea  calf  :  it  is  sea  proof.    Each  end  is 
pointed,  like  those  boats  that  ply  on  the 
Thames,  and  which  are  called  fknniet ; 
bat  the  upper  part  is  open  like  the  deck 
of  a  little  sloop*    In  the  midst  is  an  open- 
ing iu  which  he  seats  himself,  which  conies 
op  to  his  loins;  then,  by  means  of  a  belt 
made  of  the  intestines  of  the  whale,  be 
fntens  round  hre  body  the  skins  that  are 
placed  round  this  opening ;  and  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  is  so  well  wrapped  up  in 
furs,  that  only  his  hands  and  face  are  ex- 
posed to  the  water.    In  this  position,  with 
w*e  single  paddle,  he  manoeuvres  his  canoe, 
Wthcr  in  advance  or  retreat,  with  a  most 
surprising  swiftness,  and  far  superior  to 
that  of  any  four-oared  cutter:  but  what  is 
the  most  astonishing  of  all  his  manoeuvres, 
he  can  gire  to  his  vessel  all  the  properties 
of  a  diving  machine,  and  shelter  himself 
fore  an  aquatic  fowl  in  the  most  stormy 
r:  belay,  it  entirely  on  one  side, 


A  HINT  TO  DEPOSITOR?  IN  SAVING 
BANKS, 

WHO  A  SB  TO  BECK1VB  COMPOUND  INTSAEST. 

Thb  difference  between  the  increase  of 
money  at  compound  and  simple  iuterest  is 
notorious,  but  cannot  be  set  in  a  more 
striking  point  of  view  than  in  the  following 
case,  which  may  be  verified  by  any  one 
conversant  in  calculations  of  this  kind; 
namely,  that  one  penny  put  out  at  our 
Saviour's  birth  to  five  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  would  in  the  present  year  (1818) 
have  increased  to  almost  as  great  a  sum  as 
could  be  contained  iu  three  hundred  and 


fourteen  millions  of  globes,  each  equal  to 
the  earth  in  magnitude,  and  all  solid  gold, 
regions,  is  the  same  in  whkh  he    But  if  put  out  to  simple  interest  it  would, 
It        fteen  feet  lonir.  1;  j„  the  same  time,  have  amounted  to  no 

more  than  seven  shilling*  and  sixpence  half- 
penny / 

SALT  MINES. 
Tumi  is  a  town  in  the  immense  salt- 
mines at  Cracow,  in  Poland,  within  which 
is  a  spacious  market-place,  a  river  of  fresh 
water,  a  neat  church,  and  a  famous  statue 
of  Lot's  wife,  cut  in  a  solid  block  of  rock 
salt  j  by  the  moist  or  dry  appearance  of 
which,  the  subterranean  inhabitants  are 
said  to  know  when  the  weather  is  fait  or 
wet  above  ground.   The  galleries  in  three 
extraordinary  mines  are  so  numerous,  and 
ao  intricate,  that  workmen  have  frequently 
lost  their  way,  their  lights  have  burnt  out, 
and  they  have  perished  before  they  could 
be  found.     Although  the  arches  of  the 
differeut  stories  of  galleries  are  boldly  exe- 
cuted, yet  they  are  not  dangerous,  as  they 
are  supported  by  large  masses  of  timber  of 
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perfectly  sound  for  many  centuries ;  while 
the  other  pillars,  whether  of  brick,  stone, 
or  salt,  soon  dissolve  or  moulder  away. 


BIRTHS. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Butler  of  Cheapside,  of  a  sod. 

Id  the  Fleet  Prisoo,  the  lady  of  C.  H.  Baseley, 
Esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Upton,  on  Severn,  the  lady  of  Samuel  Keut, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIED. 

At  the  New  Church,  Marylebonne,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Pierrepoot,  brother  to  Earl  Manrers,  to 
Lady  Sophia  Cecil,  sister  to  the  Marquis  of  Exe- 
ter. Immediately  after  the  ceremony  they  set  off 
for  the  bridegroom's  new  seat,  Greyburst,  Bucks. 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Seymour  to  Lady  Charlotte 
Cholmondeley,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Chol- 
mondeley  ;  his  Lordship  on  the  happy  occasion 
gareagrand  entertainment  to  bis  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  and  a  large  party  of  dis- 
tinguished personages.  The  marriage  was  so- 
lemnized by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter;  the  Prince 
Regent  gave  the  bride  away.  Shortly  after  the 
ceremony  the  happy  pair  set  off  for  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Lisle's  seat  at  Kiogston,  where  they  intend 
to  remain  some  time.  The  lo?ely  bride's  dicss 
was  a  white  satin  slip,  covered  with  rich  point 
lace  ;  head-dress  feathers  and  diamonds. 

At  St.  Pancras,  E.  B.  de  Vinches,  Esq.  of 
Paris,  to  Fanny,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
J.  Gantier,  Esq.  of  Clapbara  Common,  Surrey. 

Sir  Gregory  Osborne  Page  Turner,  Bart,  to 
Helen  Eliza,  only  daughter  of  John  Wolsey  Bay- 
field, Esq. 

DIED. 

At  Ramsgmte,  Jude  Jackson,  in  consequence  of 
the  evil  practice  many  females  are  addicted  to, 
that  of  picking  the  ear  with  a  needle  whilst  at 
work.  She  suffered  excruciating  pain,  baring 
injured  the  drum  of  the  ear. 

Mr.  Bullock,  proprietor  of  the  Mona  Marble 
Works.  After  drinking  tea  with  a  friend,  at 
his  house  in  Tenterden-street,  Hanover-square, 
having  been  the  whole  day  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  be  complained  to  his  servant  of  a  pain  in 
his  back,  and  desired  her  to  light  him  up  to  his 
bed- room.  On  getting  into  bed  he  exclaimed, 
««  Oh,  my  poor  back  !*'  attempted  to  turn  round, 
and  instantly  expired. 

At  Bath,  Alexander  D'Arblay,  a  General  in  the 
French  service,  one  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to 
Louis  XVIII  .etc.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  com- 
pany with  Talleyrand,  Norbonne,  Lolly  Tollen- 


dal,  and  other  distinguished  emigrants,  who,  it 
may  be  remembered,  mode  Juniper-ball,  near 
Leat  berbead,  their  place  of  residence.  He  after- 
wurds  married  the  authoress  of  those  wall-known 
novels,  Evelina,  Cecilia,  Camilla,  and  The  Has- 
dercr.  He  was  a  nmn  of  excellent  manners  and 
disposition,  and  died  greatly  lamented. 

Sir  George  Hope,  K.  C.  B.  Rear  Admiral  of 
the  Red,  Major-General  of  the  Marines,  sod 
M.  P.  for  EastGrinstead. 

In  Cumberland-place,  the  Hon.  John  Dough*. 
He  was  grandfather  to  tbe  present  Marquis  of 
Abercorn,  and  father  to  the  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen, and  was  son-in-law  to  the  Earl  of  Hare, 
wood,  having  married  the  noble  Earl's  daughter, 
Lady  Frances  Lascellea,  who  died  last  year. 

John  Macuamara,  Esq.  of  Langoed  Castle, 
Brecooshire,  in  his  64th  year.  He  was  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex,  Breeou- 
shire,  and  Radnorshire,  and  formerly  Colonel  of 
the  Middlesex  Militia. 

In  the  Old  Assembly  Close,  Edinburgh,  aged 
105,  Mrs.  Isabel  Taylor.  She  was  born  in  the 
parish  ofCrief,  county  of  Perth,  on  the  4th  of 
Mureh,  1713,  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Anne.  Her 
memory  remained  nearly  unimpaired,  and  she 
would  converse  on  the  events  of  a  hundred  years 
since  with  surprising  correctness.  Her  hearing 
and  sight  were  good  to  the  last  day  of  her  life, 
her  recollection  continued  till  witbin  an  hour  of 
her  death. 

At  the  Vice-regal  Lodge,  Phoenix  Park,  Dub- 
lin, in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age,  the  Hon.  Walter 
Chetwynd  Talbot,  son  of  their  Excellencies  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Countess  Talbot. 

At  Freelnnds,  in  Kent,  tenderly  beloved,  anrt 
ieeply  lamented,  in  the  76th  year  of  ber  age, 
Mrs.  Moore,  relict  of  tbe  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

At  Eltham,  Kent,  Richard  Harvey,  jun.  aged 
98  j  Richard  Harvey,  sen.  aged  61  j  and  Eliza- 
beth Harvey,  aged  63,  son,  father,  and  mother, 
of  an  infectious  fever :  they  resided  in  the  same 
house,  and  were  much  esteemed. 

At  Swindon- House,  Wilts,  to  the  inexpres- 
sible grief  of  her  friend*  and  neighbourhood, 
Mrs.  Goddord,  relict  of  tbe  late  Ambrose  God- 
ilard,  Esq.  who  so  honourably  represented  that 
county  in  Parliament  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life  she  was  a  pattern  to 
ber  sex— an  affectionate  wife  and  mother ;  a  sin- 
cere friend  ;  charitable,  in  the  extreme,  to  tbe 
poor;  and  a  pious  christian. 

At  Camden  Town,  in  a  decline,  in  the  42d  year 
of  his  age,  Capt.  Samuel  Montagne  Sears,  of  tba 
late  8th  royal  veteran  battalion,  and  son  of  the 
late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sears,  of  the  Bengal  ar- 
tillery. 
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Wi  are  compelled  to  put  off  the  review  of  Antonio  to  a  fntnre  Number. 
The  Line*  on  Spring  cannot  possibly  be  inserted  this  month,  owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  pre- 
vious contributions. 

Though  wr  generally  notice  those  works  which  are  eminent  for  popularity  and  merit,  yet  when 
we  are  colled  on  Co  review  them,  we  eipect  a  ropy  of  the  work  in  question  to  be  sent  to  the  reviewer. 
Childe  Paddie  we  have  read  ;  tbiok  it  well  written;  but  not  exactly  of  a  nature  to  suit  our  Mia. 
celluiiy,  whieh  is  never  a  vehicle  for  individual  satire  or  public  scandal. 

We  are  still  compelled  to  defer  ooticiog  the  publication  of  Edwin  and  Henry,  but  it  will  certainly 
appear  in  our  next. 

The  letter  signed  Charles  Crabsteck,  addressed  to  the  Listrweb,  came  too  late  for  insertion,  but 
will  be  inserted  in  oor  next  Number. 

Persons  who  reside  abroad,  and  who  wish  to  be  supplied  with  this  Work  every  month,  ax 

foblished,  mny  have  it  sent  to  them  to  New  York,  Halifax.  Quebec,  and  to  any  part  of  the  West 
ndies,  by  Mr.  Thornhill,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  ai  No.  21 ,  Sherborne.lane  ;  to  the  Brazils, 
Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Alalia,  and  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean;  to  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain, and  Portugal;  and  to  France  and  Holland,  at  17s  60*  per  Qnarter,  by 
Mr.  Cowii,  at  the  Foreign  Newspaper  Office,  No.  22,  Sherborne- lane.  The  money  to  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  Subscribing,  for  either  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months.— Orders  also,  poet  paid,  ok 
the  above  conditions,  h  ill  be  punctually  attended  to,  if  addressed  to  John  Brll,  Proprietor  of  this 
Magazine,  Weekly  Messenger  Office,  Clare-court,  Drury-lane,  London. 
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her  portion  of  anguish.  After  roauy  yearn 
of  conjugal  happiness,  such  as  few  are  fated 
to  experience,  ahe  felt  the  fatal  realization 
of  seeiug  it  clouded  for  ever,  iu  the  awful 
affliction  with  which  Heaven  had  beeu 
pleased  to  visit  her  Ring  and  husband. 


chaste,  auu  uu«j    ^  and 

her  Majesty  may  be  said  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge,  collectively,  of  *U  the  flue 
arts. 
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jpumber  ©tie  $imD«D  and  0!et>em 


HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE. 


We  have  the  satisfaction  of  presenting 
our  readers  this  mouth  with  a  most  correct 
and  highly  •finished  likeness  of  our  vener- 
able and  gracious  Queen,  taken  at  the  time 
she  honoured  Bath  with  her  royal  presence. 

In  the  Erst  aeries  of  this  work,  in  our 
Number  for  February,  1806,  we  presented 
the  public  with  a  fine  engraving  of  this 
illustrious  character,  from  a  portrait  paint- 
ed by  Sir  William  Beechey ;  aud  those 
who  have  from  the  first  patronised  our 
work  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
marking the  changes  effected  in  the  course 
of  twelve  years.  The  likenesses  taken  at 
each  period  are  exquisite  j  the  coatume 
varies  but  little,  and  the  same  distinguish- 
ing liue  of  features,  the  same  character  of 
phisioguomy  may  be  traced  in  each. 

Royalty  is  not  exempt  from  care  and 
sorrow :  the  Queeu  of  England,  blessed  in 
a  numerous  offspring,  has,  nevertheless  had 
her  portion  of  anguish.  After  mauy  years 
of  conjugal  happiness,  such  as  few  are  fated 
to  experience,  she  felt  the  fatal  realization 
of  seeing  it  clouded  for  ever,  iu  the  awful 
affliction  with  which  Heaven  had  beeu 
pleased  to  visit  her  King  and  husband. 


In  our  Number  for  February,  1806,  we 
mentioned,  at  large,  the  birth,  marriage,  &c. 
of  this  illustrious  Princess ,  we  shall  there- 
fore merely  repeat  that  she  was  born  ou 
the  16th  May,  1744,  and  was  married  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1761,  to  his  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  George  III.  King  of 
Great  Britain,  &c  &c 

We  have  giveu  also  a  full  account  of  her 
virtues,  which  are  all  of  the  domestic  kind, 
and  we  believe  that  we  are  justified  ia 
as  a  tender  and  obedient 


wife,  aud  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent,  sbt 
has  never  been  equalled.  To  her  public 
bounty  as  a  Queen,  which  is  always  giveu 
without  oateotatiou,  we  are  assured  that 
her  private  donations  far  e*ceed  those  al- 
ready known  to  the  world. 

She  is  mistress  of  all  the  finer  accom- 
plishments, particularly  in  that  of  music; 
and  has  composed  several  airs  in  a  most 
chaste,  and  truly  harmonious  style;  and 
her  MajesTy"may  be  said  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge,  collectively,  of  *U  tha  fiue 
arts. 

Hbt 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC, 

OM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE   PRESENT  TIME,  SELECTED 


(Continved^from  page  900.) 


MCSIC  or  TH 
Among  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  a  man 

discredit  more  than  the  accomplishment  of 
a  man  of  rauk :  the  native  austerity  also  of 
their  manners  renders  them  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  harmony ;  and  the  contempt 
iu  which  they  hold  the  art  extends  also  to 
those  who  are  musicians  by  profession, 
•  who  are  but  little  esteemed  and  ill  paid. 
Ad  art  thus  despised  by  the  great,  neither 
cherished  nor  admired  by  connoisseurs,  can* 
not  be  supposed,  when  labouring  uuder 
such  disadvantage*,  to  have  made  any 
rapid  progress. 

The  music  of  the  East  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  that  of  Europe ;  it  is 
grave,  simple,  and  without  any  complexity 
of  modulation :  the  Orientals  use  no  notes 
when  they  sing,  but  sing  by  ear  j  and  the 
Dervises,  when  they  chauut,  do  not  seem 
to  have  the  slightest  kuo*  ledge  of  musical 
notes. 

At  Bagdat  and  at  Constantinople  they 
have  concerts,  which  are  not  ill  formed  to 
please  those  cars  which  are  not  accustomed 
to  all  the  intricacies  of  the  musical  art : 
but  it  is  very  dissgreeable  to  hear  all  their 
instruments  playing  in  unisou ;  unless  it 
happeus  that  one  of  the  musicians  takes  a 
fancy  to  play  in  one  continued  baas,  by 
making  au  inceasaut  repetition.  Yet  if  the 
music  of  the  East  is  not  to  the  European 
taste,  ours  is  not  less  disagreeable  to  them; 
they  seem,  in  particular,  to  dislike  the 
violin,  and  think  their  own  music  muoh 
more  sublime  and  excellent.  The  Turks 
say  that  the  music  of  the  Europeans  is  wild 
and  disagreeable,  and  they  wonder  that 
any  man  of  seuse  or  gravity  cau  take  plea- 
sure iu  it 

From  the  simple  construction  of  their 
-musical  instruments,  they  are  certainly  of 
very  ancient  origin,  and  have  been  trans- 
mitted down  from  generation  to  generation 
without  any  material  alteration.  Several 


in  the  ialands  of 

the  Archipelago.  The  Greeks  have  there 
a  bow  instrument  with  three  catgut  strings, 
upon  which  they  play  with  a  wooden  bow, 
fitted  with  horse  hair,  to  which  they  give 
the  necessary  tension  in  playing  by  press* 
ing  it  with  the  little  finger;  it  is  called  the 
lyra.  This  instrument  is  always  accom- 
panied with  the  voice.  - 

Some  bow  instruments  belong  peculiarly 
to  the  Arabs,  such  as  the  semcnge,  a  sort  of 
bad  violin,  joined  with  a  drum.  Its  body 
is  commonly  a  cocoa  nut-shell,  with  a  piece 
of  akin  extended  upon  it;  three  strings  of 
catgut,  and  sometimes  of  horse  hair,  are 
fitted  to  it ;  and  it  is  played  with  a  bow, 
not  less  awkward  in  its  form  than  the 
Greek  lyra.  The  temenge  is  the  instrument 
of  those  wandering  musicians  who  accom- 
pany the  dancing  women.  The  Arabs 
have  another  kind  of  violin  named  wtarmtfk, 
with  a  striug  of  horse  hair,  and  a  skio 
stretched  upon  the  body  of  the  instrument. 
This  violiu  suits  admirably  well  with  the 
shrill  voices  of  the  common  singers  at  their 
coffee-houses. 

Among  the  wind  instruments  used  by 
the  Turks,  is  the  flute  called 


is  entirely  open,  and  without  any  teed,  so 
that  to  wind  it  is  no  easy  matter.  This  is 
the  favourite  instrument  of  the  Merlavi 
Dervises,  who  excel  in  playiug  on  the  flute. 
It  is  made  either  of  a  reed  or  of  a  piece  of 
fine  wood. 

The  turner*  is  a  tort  of  flute  with  two 
pipes,  she  shorter  is  used  for  playiug  airs, 
and  the  longer  a  continued  bits*. 

Iu  Asia  the  uatives  always  accompany 
their  daucing  with  tambourines:  these  are 
of  different  sorts,  either  circular  pieces  of 
wood,  or  earthen  pots  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, covered  with  skin  and  sounded  with 
the  fingers.  The  most  degacrt  tambourine 
is  that  they  call  the  dsjf,  to  which  the 
women  dance  in  the  hararos.  The  cas- 
H  tanets  may  also  be  reckoned  amongst  theu 
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musical  instruments ;  and  these  arc  carried 
by  the  public  daucing  girls :  a  few  orders 
also  of  mendicant  Mahometan  priests  al- 
ways carry  different  kinds  of  horns  and 
drums,  which  they  blow  «r  aouud  before 
they  ask  alms. 

The  military  music  of  the  Turks  w  now 
beginning  to  be  known  in  Europe:  that, 
however,  which  is  in  use  throngh  the  Bast  I 
affords  ouly  an  unpleasant  jarring  noise,  I 


i  to  mark  the  distinctions  of 
A  Pacha  of  three  tails  is  preceded 
by  a  greater  rariety  of  musical  instrument*, 
playing  martial  music,  than  a  nobleman  of 
inferior  rank  dares  to  use,  so  that  a  per- 
son's  dignity  may  be  known  by  the  music 
a.  The  principal  martial 
consist  of  a  very  noisy  kind  of 
trumpet  called  the  surma;  a  Turkish  drum 
of  prodigious  site  called  the  tablet,  this 
they  hold  horizontally,  and  strike  against  [ 
it  on  both  sides ;  a  hautboy  of  a  very  acute 
sound,  and  another  which  has  much  the 
same  sound  as  the  European  baaoon;  and 
a  favourite  martial  music  among  the  Turks 
consists  of  two  plates  of  some  sonorous 
metal,  which  they  strike  against  each  other 
to  mark  the  cadeuce. 
This  slight  account  of  the  state  of  Eastern 
to  confirm  the  received  ideas 


sic,  and  the  simplicity  of  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

Among  the  Chinese,  however,  a  desire 
of  improvement  in  music  seems  evident, 
and  was  particularly  exemplified  at  the 
time  of  Lord  Macartueys  embassy.  The 
chief  director  of  the  Imperial  orchestra 
frequently  was  a  visitor  at  the  evening 
concerts  performed  by  the  Ambassador's 
I  band.   He  was  particularly  attracted  by 
some  of  the  instruments,  which,  when  of- 
fered to  him  as  presents,  he  declined,  but 
requested  permission  to  take  drawings  of 
them.    He,  accordingly,  sent  for  painters, 
who  spread  large  sheets  of  paper  on  the 
floor,  and  having  placed  on  them  the  cla- 
rionets, flutes,  bassoons  and  French  horns, 
they  traced  with  their  pencils  the  different 
figures  of  those  instruments,  measuring  all 
the  apertures,  and  notiog  the  minutest 
particulars:  when  this  operation  was  com- 
pleted they  wrote  down  their  remarks,  and 
delivered  them  to  their  emirfoyer,  who  ssid 
he  iuteuded  to  have  similar  instruments 
made  by  Chinese  workmen,  and  to  fit  them 
f  o  a  scale  of  his  own.   The  European  violin 
had  already  been  adopted  in  China,  but  it 
was  not  in  common  use ;  they  had  an  in- 
strument of  their  own  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  it,  but  with  two  strings  only. 
Several  Chinese  have  now  learned  to  write 
their  music  on  ruled  paper. 


ANECDOTES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  FEMALES. 


ANN*,  FIRST  DUCHESS  Or  BED  FOR  U. 


This  lady,  though  daughter  to  that 
i  pair,  Robert  Car  Barl  of  Somer- 
«et  and  his  Countess,  waa  well  worthy  the 
noble  alliance  she  made.  Ignorant  of  her 
mother's  dishonour,  the  feelings  of  this 
truly  virtuous  and  delicate  female  were 
severely  shocked  by  reading  the  whole  ac- 
count of  her  parents'  gai It  in  a  pamphlet 
she  accidentally  found  lying  in  a  window. 
She  instantly  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  was 
found  senseless,  with  the  pamphlet  lying 
open  before  her.  Franns  l^arl  of  Bedford 
was  so  averse  to  the  alliance,  that  he  gave 
his  son  leave  so  cause  a  wifeout  of  whatso 
ever  family  he  might  please  except  that  of 
Somerset.  The  affections  of  the  young 
lovers  were  only  incressed  by  this  opposi- 
i  the  King  himself  interposed,  and  sent . 


the  Duke  of  Lenox  to  orge  the  Earl  to 
give  his  consent.  Somerset,  though  spoil- 
ed by  court  favour,  and  yielding  to  im- 
pulses of  passion  and  revenge  till  he  became 
atrocious  in  his  conduct,  had  yet  more 
generosity  in  his  nature  than  his  wife:  re- 
duced to  extreme  poverty,  he  sold  his  house 
at  Chiswick,  his  plate,  jewels,  and  furni- 
ture, to  raise  a  fortune  for  his  daughter  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  which  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  demanded,  saying,  that  he  had 
rather  undo  himself  than  make  her  un- 
happy. 

ANNC  COUNTESS  OF  SOMERSET* 

Illustrious  only  from  noble  birth  ami 
high  descent,  we  shall  not  sully  our  pages 
by  detailing  her  crimes,  or  the  arts  she  put 
in  practice  to  become  the  wife  of  the  Earl 
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CHARACTERS  OF  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  WOMEN. 


of  Somerset.    The  good  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury  tried  all  in  his  power,  as  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  already 
married,  to  hinder  her  divorce,  and  her 
consequently  becoming  the  bride  of  Somer* 
set.    Her  passions  more  violent  than  her 
lover's,  her  resentmeuts  were  stronger,  and 
ber  caution  less.   She  resolved '  to  procure 
the  death  of  Overbury,  and  sent  him  iu  his 
imprisonment  poisoned  tarts  and  jellies: 
ber  sudden  fall  and  confession  of  her  guilt 
need  no  repetition ;  yet  both  she  aud  ber 
husband  obtained  their  pardon,  but  were 
confined  for  life  in  the  house  of  Lord  Wal- 
liugford.   The  guilty  love  of  this  wretched 
pair  now  turned  to  the  most  inveterate 
hatred:  till  her  death,  which  happened 
before  that  of  Somerset,  their  life  was  pass 
ed  in  continual  reproaches  aud  recrimina- 
tions.   In  the  end  of  this  wretched  woman 
may  be  read  a  fine  but  awful  lesson  of 
Divine  Providence  on  the  complicated 
errors  of  her  life.   Let  us  hope  that  Heaven 
in  its  mercy  iuflicted  its  punishments  on 
the  criminal  here,  and  left  her  fate  a  warn- 
ing to  future  generations. 

She  whose  ambition  was  unbounded  died 
in  friendless  obscurity,  and  in  indigence : 
her  once  beautiful  body  covered  with  a 
loathsome  disease,  as  if  she  had  been  poi- 
soned, like  the  victim  of  her  arts  and  ven- 
geance, the  unhappy  Overbury}  aud  she 
who  ouce  delighted  in  the  most  costly  per- 
fumer, became  offensive  to  the  sense,  and 
ber  odour  iusupportable.  She  who  found 
no  place  too  delicate  *  for  the  sole  of  her 
foot,"  now  seemed,  with  the  utter  neglect 
of  her  meagre  and  squalid  persou,  to  de- 
light only  in  excess  of  sluttishoess,  and  in 
imitating  those  disgusting  animals  who 
find  their  best  solace  iu  the  mire  that  sur- 
rounds them. 


LADY  JACOB. 

When  Goudemar,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador, was  in  England,  in  the  reign  of 
James  U  we  are  informed  by  an  author  of 
that  time,  that  those  who  had  handsome 
wives  or  daughters  purposely  threw  them  ia 
his  way,  aud  that  some  frail  ladies  had  sold 
their  favours  at  a  very  dear  rale.  Lady 
Jacob  was  one  of  the  greatest  wits  of  that 
reign ;  and  as  she  stood  at  the  balcony  of 
ber  house,  in  Drury-laue,  when  Gondeniar 
passed  by,  she  gave  him  no  other  salutation 
than  that  of  opening  her  mouth  as  wide 
as  she  could.    When  the  Ambassador  re- 
turned the  same  way,  she  did  the  same; 
and  at  length  the  haughty  Spaniard  sent  a 
message  to  know  the  reason  of  this  act  of 
incivility  ?   She  replied,  that  she  heard  he 
had  purchased  some  very  tnfliug  favours 
of  some  other  ladies  at  a  very  exorbitant 
price,  aud  she  gaped  to  let  him  know  she 
had  a  mouth  to  be  stopped  as    well  as 
others. 

LADY  BURLINGTON. 

Whew  this  lady  was  first  introduced  to 
the  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  she  declared  (to 
use  her  Ladyship's  owu  words)  that  she 
actually  took  him  to  be  *•  some  hedge  ale- 
bouse  parson."  She  was,  accordingly, 
highly  offended  with  the  familiarity  of  his 
address  and  behaviour,  which  she  regarded 
as  extremely  presumptuous  aud  insolent. 
The  Dean  asked  ber  to  sing;  which  re- 
quest, instead  of  being  complied  with,  only 
inspired  the  lady  with  disgust,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  she  quitted  the 
When,  however,  she  uext  i 
approached  him  with  the  most  graceful 
condescension,  and  said,  M  Mr.  Dean,  I 
will  sing  to  you  whenever  you  please.'* 


CHARACTERS  OF  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  WOMEN. 


JANE,  COMMONLY  CALLBD  JOAN  OF  ARC, 
THE  MAIB  OP  ORLKAN6. 

At  the  time  that  this  celebrated  female 
had  attained  ber  eighteenth  year,  her  cha- 
racter might  be  said  to  be  formed.  To  a 
noble  and  beuign  countenance,  and  a  form 
tall  and  well  proportioned,  she  united  a 
mind  of  strong  reason  aud  of  a  prudence  I 


seldom  equalled  even  in  those  of  riper  years. 

The  continual  defeats  experienced  by  the 
French  army  inf 

aud  brought  forth  all  the  native 
of  her  character.  She  encouraged  every 
spark  of  indignation  which  she  found  kind- 
ling in  her  bosom  against  the  English,  and 
worked  herself  up  to  that  pitch  of  enthu- 
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rhich  made  her  regard  herself  as  one 
chosen  by  Heaveu  to  be  the  saviour  of 
France. 

She  hastened,  in  consequence  of  the  in* 
ipiration  she  imagined  to  have  received,  to 
the  Governor  of  Vaucouleurs,  aod  au- 
to him  that  she  came  as  an  envoy 
God  to  afford  assistance  to  Orleans, 
and  to  effect  the  coronation  of  the  King  at 
Rheims.  The  Governor  believed  her  to 
bemad,  but  he  soon  changed  his  opinion. 
He  ordered  the  young  warrior  to  adopt 
the  dress  of  a  man,  gave  her  arms,  a  horse, 
and  sent  her  under  a  proper  escort  to  the 
King,  who  was  at  Chioon. 

Armed  rap-d-pftd,  Jane  appeared  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  court,  managing  her 
charger  with  grace  and  ease,  and  uniting 
to  all  the  outward  attractions  of  her  sex 
the  strength  and  dexterity  of  an  experi- 
enced soldier,  speaking  of  camps  and  mar- 
tial deeds  aa  if  war  had  ever  been  her  sole 
occupation. 

Scarce  had  she  received  a  command  un- 
der the  Marechal  de  Rieux,  and  under  the 
Bastard  Orleans,  than  she  wrote  to  the 
English,  as  from  oue  deputed  by  the  Al- 
mighty, that  they  must  deliver  up  the  king- 
doia  to  its  legitimate  heir,  if  not,  she  would 
drive  them  out  by  force  of  arms.  The 
herald  she  sent  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  sentenced  to  be  burnt,  as  an  accom- 
plice with  a  witch. 

The  success  of  Jane  justified  the  audacity 
of  her  menaces.     After  having  sap  plied 
the  town  of  Orleans  with  provisions,  she 
entered  it  in  triumph.    She  subjugated  all 
before  her,  and  put  every  one  to  flight: 
her  countrymen,  animated  by  her  heroic 
example,  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 
The  English,  panic-struck,  laid  down  their 
and  the  first  prediction  of  Jane  was 
had  delivered  Orleans.  She 
soon  after  joined  Charles  VII.  at  Chinon, 
who  received  her  with  every  testimony  of 
gratitude  and  admiration. 
But  her  brilliant  career  was  not  yet  ter- 
Jane  had  engaged  herself  to  see 
crowned  at  Rheims:  she 
made  the  French  resolve  in  council  that 
they  would  exert  themselves  to  attain  this 
important  end,  though  aH  the  surrounding 
towns  were  then  in  the  possession  of  the 


of  Jane's  character  :  veterans  in  the  art  of 


Victory  aided  all  the  natural 


|  war  caught  her  ardour,  and  suffered  them* 
selves  to  be  led  forwards  by  one  who  to 
them  was  a  mere  child :  they  surmounted 
every  obstacle,  and  the  King  was  actually 
crowned  at  Rheims  on  the  17th  of  July, 
As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over, 
Jane  threw  herself  at  the  monarch's  feet, 
and  embracing  his  knees,  she  said,  **  The 
orders  of  the  Mo*t  High  are  fulfilled:  it 
was  his  will  that  you  should  come  to 
Rheims  to  be  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  to 
shew  to  the  world  that  you  are  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign  to  whom  this  kingdom  alone 
belongs." 

Whether  the  accomplishment  of  her 
heart's  dearest  wish  being  fulfilled,  or  that 
she  found  that  fortune  had  become  faithless, 
Jane  felt  within  herself  that  her  military 
career  was  at  an  end :  but  true  to  her  steady 
character,  she  now  sought  only  that  kind 
of  death  which  might  be  most  glorious  to 
herself  and  most  useful  to  her  country.  At 
the  head  of  a  sortie  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
was  taken  prisoner  by  a  gentleman  of  Pi* 
cardy:  this  man  sold  her  to  John  of  Lux- 
embourg, who  sold  her  to  the  English. 

The  infamous  Bishop  of  Beauvais  was, 
however,  a  more  iuveterate  enemy  to  Jaoe 
than  even  the  English;  he  demanded  as 
^his  right  the  right  of  judging  her:  and  the 
brave  female  warrior  of  eighteen  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  ber  limbs  loaded 
with  chains,  and  from  thence  she  was  drag- 
ged fourteen  times  to  appear  before  her 
judges,  who  loaded  her  with  the  most  viru- 
lent abuse.  Jane  evinced  the  dignity  of 
her  mind  and  character  by  the  calmness  of 
her  replies. 

After  submitting  to  various  interroga- 
tories she  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, to  be  fed  only  on  bread  and 
water,  and  to  renounce  for  ever  the  mas- 
culine habit.  The  University  of  Paris  con- 
firmed this  iniquitous  sentence.  Every 
engine  too  was  at  work  to  make  the  un- 
happy Jane  fall  into  the  snare  that  was 
spread  for  her:  as  she  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  they  caused  her  to  set  ber  mark 
to  a  paper,  whereby  she  declared  herself  a 
heretic,  a  witch,  and  guilty  of  many  other 
crimes.  Her  death,  in  effect,  was  resolved 
ou ;  her  judges,  urged  on  by  the  English, 
condemned  her  to  be  burnt  alive ;  and  al- 
though they  had  accused  ber  of  heresy  they 
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allowed  her  to  take  the  sacrament  Ob 
the  30th  of  May*  1431,  she  was  led  to  exe- 
cution, her  eyes  suffuhed  in  tears,  as  with 
heart- felt  grief  ahe  uttered  the  following 
expression:—  -  O,  Rouen,  Rouen!  is  thia  |  piling  ahe  datfnctly 
then  the  last  scene  of  my  earthly  pilgrim-  ||  of  Jesus! 


age  ?" — As  she  was  about  to  give  up  the 
ghost,  she  prophesied  to  the  English  that 
the  hand  of  tbe  Almighty  would  soon  fall 
heavily  upon  them;  and  as  she  was  ex- 


HISTORICAL  AND  SELECT  ANECDOTES. 


ANECDOTE  OF  MARMONTEL. 

MAnmoMTRL  had  written  a  little  Opera 
entitled  The  Garland,  which  was  very  un- 
successful, but  which,  however,  waa  p'ayed 
at  times.  One  evening  the  poet  baviug 
taken  a  hackney  coach,  told  the  coachman 
to  go  rather  a  .round-about  way  to  tbe 
place  be  had  ordered  biro  to  drive  to,  in 
order  to  avoid  tbe  crowd  of  carriages  going 
tp  tbe  Opera. — "  O,  Sir,  you  need  not  fear," 
replied  the  coachman,  very  innocently,  uu- 
conscious  of  who  he  waa  driving,  "  there 
will  be  very  few  carriages,  for  that  miser- 
able  Opera,  The  Garland,  is  performed  to- 
night" 

INTERESTING.  IKCIDEJIT. 

In  the  year  1668,  the  Earl  M  a  reach  a  1 
having  taken  the  field  to  assist  Charles  II. 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, and  detained  in  the  Tower  of  Lon. 
6>o.  The  Caatle  of  Dunnottar  waa,  in  the 
meanwhile,  commanded  by  George  Ogilvie. 
of  Barras,  Lieutenant-Governor  by  com- 
mission from,  the  Earl  MarcschaJ.  The 
alarming  progress  of  Cromwell's  arms,  and 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  defence 
which  abould  bp  ultimately  successful, 
alarmed  Ogilvie  for  the  aafety  of  the  ho- 
nours, or  regalia  of  the  kingdom.  He.  con- 
sulted with  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  Loudon, 
who  could  only  reply  to  him  rby  suggesting 
that  the  regalia  should  be  delivered  up 
to  Lord  Bale  arras,  and  transported  to  some 
strong  hold  or  inaccessible  fort  io  the  re- 
mote Highlands. — M  It  will  be  an  irreparable 
loss  and  shame,"  saitb  the  Chancellor's 
letters,  M  if  they  are  taken  by  the  enemy, 
and  very  dishonourable  to  you  raelf."— It 
appears  that  Ogilvie  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  take  the  Chancellor's  advice,  which 
indeed  would  have  only  served  to  protract 
the  fate  of  tbe  regalia.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  lady, 
descended  of  the  bouse  of  Douglas,  and 


possessed  of  their  hereditary  spirit 
of  independence.  Her  intervention  was 
used  iu  order  that  when  the  Castle  roost 
necessarily  be  surrendered,  her  husband 
might  safely  say  he  knew  not  where  tbe 
regalia  had  been  conveyed.  Tbey  wera 
wrapped  iu  hards  of  lint,  carried  out  of  tbe 
Castle  of  Dunnottar  upon  a  wonao'a  back, 
and  delivered  to  the. charge  of  the  Reverend 
James  Granger,  minister  of  Kinuetf,  whose 
wife  (a  friend  of  Mrs.  Ogilvie,}  waa  also 
intrusted  with  tbe  important  stent  Bj 
their  contrivance  they  were  buried,  under 
the  puipM  in  thechjurchofKioneo;  no  per- 
son being  msda  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstance excepting  tbe  Countess  Mare- 
schal,  to  whom  it  was  communicated  by 
Mr.  Granger.  In  the  mean  time  tbe  Castle 
of  Dunnottar,  after  an  honjtfarabie  reswt- 
ance,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  hja  lady  were 
examined  with  the  utmost  strictness  and 
severity  concerning  the  fate  of  the  regalia. 
They  were  even  threatened  with,  torts  re. 
Mrs.  Ogilvie,  however,  obstinately  main- 
tained that  she  Imd  delivered  the  regalia 
to  Mr.  John  Ket*.  the  Earl  Marshal's 
youngest  son,  and  the*  he  had  carried  it 
abroad;  and  the,  Countess  Ma reschal  pro- 
cured a  latter  from  her  son  to  the  same 
purpose  and  effect,  which  she  contrived 
should  fall  iuto  the  hands  of  the  Common- 
wealth General.  Mrs.  Ogilvie's  health 
sunk  under  the  hardships  to  which  ahe  waa 
subjected,  but  her  fortitude  never  gave 
way,  nor  was  it  until  on  her  death-bed  that 
she  communicated  to  her  husband  how  she 
had  disposed  of  the  regalia,  exhorting  him 
at  the  same  time  sooner  to  lay  his  head  on 


SINGULA R  COINCIDENCE. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  in  the 
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met  the  gaze  of  her  sons,  the  relics  of  their 
most  patriotic  sovereign  should  be  dis- 
covered, after  inhumation  since  the  year 
1339.   These  particulars  have  been  insert- 
ed iu  many  newspapers  but  none  have 
noticed  the  tradition  that  the  family  motto 
of  De  Bruce  originated  in  the  services  of  a 
lady.   She  was  related  to  the  Fullartons  of 
Fullarton.    Her  husband  was  a  cadet  of 
the  bouse  of  Cassilis.   Before  Robert  Bruce 
avowed  bis  pretensions,  he  came  disguised 
as  a  palmer,  with  a  few  followers  of  tried 
courage  and  fidelity,  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  dispositions  of  the  people.  His 
'mail  skiff,  in  stress  of  weather,  took  shelter 
on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.    The  night  was 
dark,  and  the  sea  rolling  with  violence,  had 
tossed  the  adventurers  out  of  all  knowledge 
of  their  latiding-place.   They  got  safe  to 
•bore ;  but  to  prevent  the  suspicions  which 
ra  those  unhappy  times  should  arise  from 
•eeing  many  strangers  together,  the  chiefs 
dispersed.     Bruce  chanced  to  enter  the 
kitchen  of  Mr.  Kenedy.     The  servants 
were  just  goiug  to  bed.   The  lady  had  re- 
tired to  her  solitary  couch,  her  husband 
beiugwith  the  English  forces,  to  whose 
interest  the  Governor  of  Ayr  had  gained 
him  during  the  achievements  of  William 
Wallace.   Bruce  craved  leave  to  sit  at  the 
Are  j  but  one  of  the  damsels  had  informed 
her  mistress  of  the  holy  guest.   She  came 
Herself  and  led  him  to  the  hall,  where, 
*yeiog  his  figure  and  features  with  earnest 
attention,  site  said,  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
"  We  have  been  false,  but  the  eagle  eyes 
of  royalty  recal  me  back  to  sacred  loyalty. 
1  once  beheld  thee,  princely  De  Bruce,  and 
I  recognize  thee  well.    We  have  been  both 
untrue  to  Scotland— but  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  passed,  Margaret  Fullarton 
would  die  to  serve  her  and  thee." — Mrs. 
Kenedy  entertained  Bruce  as  a  palmer,  and 
dismissed  him  in  safety.    Tradition  adds, 
that  her  modest  allusion  to  his  own  infa- 
tuation for  England,  excused  her  past  dis- 
loyalty to  the  candid  Bruce,  and  the  words 
she  twice  repeated  he  adopted  as  his  family 
motto,  in  memory  of  his  fault  and  her 
gentle  self- accusing  rebuke. 

ASECDOTE  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN. 

The  late  Mr.  M'L  ,ofB  ,  lived 

a  century,  and  111  his  eightieth  year 
ried  a  second  wife,  younger  than 
No.  Ul.-Vol.XVir. 


of  his  grandchildren.  From  that  period  he 
disliked  any  allusion  to  his  age,  and  dexter- 
ously eluded  every  approach  to  the  subject, 
till  a  traveller  procured  an  introduction  to 
him,  being  curious  to  see  a  Struldhrug  Gael, 
whose  eldest  sou  was  sixty- two  and  the 

youngest  still  an  infant.    Mr.  M'L  

welcomed  the  stranger  with  cordial  hos- 
pitality, and  his  natural  politeness  restrain- 
ed any  signs  of  displeasure,  though  he 
evaded  several  questions  indirectly  tending 
to  ascertain  the  date  of  his  birth.  At 
length,  unconscious  of  the  pain  he  inflicted, 
the  tourist  expressly  inquired  his  age  — 
u  You  will  excuse  me,  Sir,"  replied  the 
ancient  Fingalian,  "  though  1  decline  a 
downright  reply  to  this  interrogation,  as  I 
am  determined  to  let  my  friends  amuse 
themselves  with  conjecture ;  but  you  may 
contemplate  how  many  summers  I  have 
seen,  when  1  tell  you  that  at  the  present 
season  I  have  a  daughter  who  wants 
nought  of  a  hundred." — To  enable  the 
English  reader  to  understand  thU  equi- 
voque, we  must  explaiu — that  Scottish 
arithmeticians  often  call  a  cypher  a  nought. 

Mr.  M'L  's  child  was  that  day  to,  and 

the  addition  of  another  cypher  (0),  or 
nought,  it  would  make  her  age  a  hundred. 
Perhaps  the  tourist  entered  this  marvel  in 
his  journal,  but  so  far  as  we  know  it  has 
not  yet  been  published. 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  LATE  MRS.  HAMILTON. 

The  late  celebrated,  amiublc,  and  excel- 
lent Mrs.  Hamilton,  soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  her  very  popular  story  of  The 
Cottagers  of  Gtenburnie,  passed  a  week  at 

Lord  R  's.    A  few  days  after  her  ar- 

rival  she  rose  early,  intending  to  explore 
the  beauties  of  that  fine  seat,  but  a  heavy 
rain  disappointed  her  of  the  walk,  and  she 
quietly  seated  herself  in  the  breakfast  pur- 
lour,  making  some  cloaths  for  poor  :  uuilics, 

a  work  in  which  Lady  It  was  earnestly 

engaged.  Two  ladies  who  slept  at  ^  neigh- 
bouring inn,  came  to  take  the  morning 

repast  with  Lady  R  ,  but  her  Ladyship 

had  not  left  her  dressiug-room,  and  d  ry 
conversed  together  to  pass  the  time  till  slic 
joined  them.  Seeing  a  very  phiw-lookmg 
persou,  plainly  dressed,  and  busied  with 
coarse  needle- work,  they  sw>  tosed  that 
Mrs.  Hamilton  was  some  hum»>le  friend  of 
the  family.  '  They  were  proceeding  to  Edin- 

li 
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burgh  immediately  after  breakfast,  and 
hoped  to  tee  Mrs.  Hamilton,  whose  cha- 
racter and  writings  they  greatly  admired, 
though  a  capital  error  in  Mra.  Mason's 
conduct  had  not  escaped  their  criticism.— 
«<  I  am  surprised,"  continued  one  of  the 
ladies,  <«  that  a  writer  who  seems  so  well 
to  know  the  haman  heart,  could  represent 
a  wise  and  good  woman  dictating  to  Mrs. 
M'Larty  and  every  one  about  her,  instead 
of  endeavouring  gradually  to  overcome. 


their  ignorant  prejudices  and  habits.  The 
most  liberal  mi  ltd*  are  unwilling  to  part 
with  early  prepossessions,  and  how  could 
Mr*  Mason  expect  her  cousin  or  her  chil- 
dren to  yield  to  her  reasoning  or  reproof 3 
She  should  hare  endeavoured  gradually  to 
recommend  her  own  better  notions." — The 
ladies  felt  embarrassed  when  Lady  re- 
introduced Mr*.  Hamilton;  but  her  good- 
humoured  acquiescence  in  their  sentiments, 
removed  every  unpleasant  sensatioo. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  PRINCE  DE  CONDE. 


Louis  Joseph  de  Bouabow,  Puincc 
ne  Cos  or,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  9(h 
of  August,  1756.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  who  was  prime  mi- 
nister to  Louis  XV.  after  the  Regency,  and 
of  Caroline  de  Hesse  Phinfels,  a  most  ami- 
able, well  iuformed,  and  witty  Princess, 
for  whom  Louis  XV.  when  in  the  flower 
of  youth,  felt  the  most  affectionate  and 
irreproachable  attachment.  This  monarch 
also,  who  passed  much  of  his  time  at  Chan- 
tilly,  conceived  for  the  young  Prince  de 
Conde  the  most  parental  regard. 

A  worthy  descendant  of  those  heroes 
from  whence  he  sprung,  the  Prince  de 
Conde  embraced  with  ardour  the  military 
profession.  He  made  his  first  campaign  in 
the  disastrous  seven  years'  war;  and  while 
the  French  Generals,  some  enfeebled  by 
luxury,  others  paralyzed  by  the  influence 
of  favourites,  sustained  so  ill  the  honour  of 
the  French  arms,  the  young  Conde,  edu- 
cated under  his  uncle,  the  Duke  de  Choro- 
lais,  in  all  the  rigid  principles  of  ancient 
chivalry,  added  to  the  glory  of  his  name, 
and  obtained  the  most  brilliant  success. 

The  Prince  de  Conde  was  made,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life,  Knight  of  the 
Tloly  Ghost,  Grand  Master  of  the  King's 
Household,  and  Governor  of  Burgundy : 
he  entered  on  the  functions  attached  to  this 
last  post  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  never 
ceased  for  thirty-five  years  to  conciliate  the 
attachment  of  the  Burgundians  by  his  zcar 
and  affeetiou.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
married  the  Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan 
Soubise,  by  whom  he  had  issue  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon  and  Mademoiselle  Conde.  He 
lost  his  w  He  in  tlie  prime  of  life  in  the  year 
i7«0. 


Few  Princes  have  employed  the 
hours  of  royalty  more  nobly)  unhappily, 
some  of  these  were  clouded  over  with  un- 
foreseen tempests.  Those  years,  between 
the  seventeen  years'  war  and  the  revolution, 
were  passed  by  this  Prince  in  study  aud  in 
acta  of  beneficence.  Popular,  without  ever 
departing  from  his  dignity,  he  was  fond  of 
literature,  and  cultivated  it  himself  with 
success.  He  formed  a  society  of  literati 
and*  scientific  characters,  who  were  men 
attached  to  no  party,  nor  were  they  the 
detractors  of  the  aucient  monarchical  insti- 
tutions. The  Prince,  the  friend  of  the 
Dauphin,  rather  of  Louis  XVI.  knew  well 
how  that  Prince  distinguished  the  indus- 
trious man  of  real  learning  from  those  au- 
dacious intriguers,  those  sophistical  cour- 
tiers, the  race  of  whom,  just  springing  into 
life,  began  to  fill  the  academies  and  auti- 
chambere. 

The  Prince  de  Conde  always  observed 
that  magnificence  which  belouged  to  his 
high  rank  :  it  was  he  who  built  the  palace 
of  Bourbon,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
want  of  proportion,  is  still  one  of  the  most 
striking  monuments  of  the  French  capital. 
He  took  pleasure  in  adding  every  year  some 
embellishments  to  Chantilly,  aud  employ- 
ing thereby  a  great  part  of  the  population 
of  that  flourishing  burgh.  Foreign  Princes 
have  been  enraptured  at  seeing  his  en- 
chanting gardens,  planted  by  the  hands  of 
so  many  heroes.  In  the  bosom  of  pleasure 
and  grandeur,  the  Prince  de  Conde  never 
forgot  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  In 
1775,  touched  with  the  misery  of  the  po- 
pulace on  account  of  the  dearness  of  bread, 
he  bought  himself  thirty  thousand  Cranks' 
worth  of  com,  witb  express  orders  not  to 
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sell  it  for  more  than  forty-five  nous  the  ,  royal  dwelling  of  h is  ancestors.  He  passed 
bushel,  whatever  price  it  might  be,  to  the  i  mauy  hours  of  his  latter  years  in  a  small 


inhabitants  of  Clemeotais,  whose  poverty 
and  extreme  misery  had  been  attested  by 
the  different  curates.  He  also  purchased 
one  thousand  crowns'  worth  office,  which 
he  caused  to  be  distributed  gratis  to  the 
skk  sod  the  poor  of  the  same  canton. 

Tbe  revolution  pot  the  courage  and  con- 
stancy of  the  Prince  de  Conde  to  some 
rery  severe  trials.  He  dreaded  the  fatal 
effects  of  civil  war,  but  he  knew  how  to 
brave  its  dangers.  He  had  presided  at  the 
fourth  sitting  of  the  Assemblee  dee  Notables, 
iu  1787 :  he  presided  at  tbe  same  sitting 
which  Louis  XVI.  convoked  the  following 
jesr,  aud  there  the  Prince  de  Coode  shew- 
ed himself  the  firm  partisan  of  tbe  ancient 
mouarcby.  Ou  the  17th  of  July,  1789.  he 
qeitted  France  with  his  family,  and  retired 
to  Brussels  from  whence  he  repaired  by 
Switzerland  to  Turin.  A  great  number  of 
French,  of  all  classes,  equally  ready  to  com- 
bat  for  the  cause  of  royalty,  accompanied 
the  Prince  in  lib  exile.  There  were  no  sa- 
crifices tUt  his  Highness  did  not  make  to 
maintain  this  little  army,  amongst  which 
be  established  the  most  admirable  dis- 
ci uliue.  His  officers  became  his  friends ; 
the  soldiers,  all  his  brothers  in  arms ;  all 
feared  to  disease  their  chief,  and  that  fear 
was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  most  perfect 
order  amongst  so  many  military  volunteers. 
The  distinctions  of  birth  had  no  influence 
on  tbe  confidence  that  the  Prince  de  Conde 
accorded  to  all  his  companions  in  mis- 


Amoogst  all  the  public  and  individual 
calamities  that  befel  tbe  victims  of  the  revo- 
lution, none  perhaps  could  offer  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  more  touching  or 
tragical  than  the  horrible  assassination  of 
the  Ouke  d*Enghien,  the  grandson  of  the 
Prince  de  Condi;.  This  event,  which  de- 
prived the  Prince  of  all  hope  of  seeing  his 
illustrious  race  continued,  gave  him  the 
most  profound  affliction ;  but  nothing  could 
alter  the  natural  sweetness  of  his  character: 
be  gave  himself  up  to  pious  meditation, 
and  sought,  in  the  consolations  which  re- 
gion afforded,  tbe  ouly  remedy  for  his 
irreparable  loss. 

The  restoration  of  the  legitimate  monarch 
placed  tbe  Prince  de  Conde  near  the  tomb 
°f  his  grandson,  amongst  the  rums  of  the 


building,  the  only  remaining  vestige  of  all 
the  magnificent  edifice  of  Chautilly. 

About  a  month  before  the  80th  of  March, 
1815,  he  said  to  his  secretary,  "  Well,  the 
man  of  the  Island  of  Elba  is  stirring ;  nhall 
we  return  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  ?" 
Being  obliged  to  quit  Paris,  he  aaid  to  the 
same  person,  "  Here  we  are ;  I  foretold 
this;  however,  the  return  of  this  man  will 
be  bis  downfall— He  had  the  happiness  to 
live  to  see  his  prediction  verified. 

The  infirmities  inseparable  from  old  age 
were  now  making  rapid  advances.  On  the 
dsy  of  Pentecost  he  took  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  his  constant  custom;  and  said, 
as  he  fulfilled  this  pious  duty,  that  he  was 
preparing  to  quit  this  world.  After  the 
ceremony,  his  eyes  seemed  suffused  with 
tears  of  joy;  he  held  out  bis  hand  to  his 
almouer,  pressed  it,  aud  said,  with  a  firm 
voice, "  Monsieur  Abbe1,  you  have  ever  been 
attached  to  me,  you  have  rendered  me  some 
important  services;  receive  my  thanks; 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  your  kindness. 
Indeed,  Sir,  I  want  your  assistance  more 
than  ever;  I  shall  shortly  appear  before 
my  God  :  pray  to  him  for  my  pardon." 

His  disorder  increased  ;  on  Wednesday 
the  13th  of  May  he  had  a  sererc  attack, 
but  it  was  deemed  a  crisis  in  his  disorder, 
aud  the  physicians,  who  had  giveu  him 
over,  began  to  conceive  hopes.  But  on  the 
14th,  at  four  o'clock,  the  fit  returned  with 
increased  violence,  and  he  expired  at  eight 
o'clock  iu  the  morning. 

The  corpse  of  the  Prince  remained  all 
day  on  the  bed  of  death  :  on  his  head  was 
a  simple  night  cap  of  cotton,  aud  on  his 
breast  was  laid  a  crucifix:  his  face  was 
uncovered,  aud  had  lost  nothing  of  that 
mildness  aud  benignity  which  had  ever 
characterized  it.  The  room  was  hung  with 
black,  and  three  priests  watched  the  body, 
which  lay  iu  stale  for  several  days. 

In  the  Priuce's  writing-desk  was  found 
his  will,  dated  London,  1800.  He  had  re- 
quested of  his  Britannic  Majesty  that  if  he 
died  in  his  dominions,  not  to  have  his  body 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbe),  but  iu  the 
burial  ground  in  Loudon,  where  so  many 
brave  emigrant  aud  loyal  Frenchmen  are 
interred. 

Ii2 
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THE  GLEANER'S  PORTE-FOLIO; 

CONSISTING  OF  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  PROM  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS,  PUBLIC 

JOURNALS,  &C.  &C. 

the  Niagara.  |!  which  liave  often  been  found  on  the  shore 

Tins  enormous  mass  of  water,  which  ■  '  below.  Fish  put  into  this  water  have  aUo 
is  incessantly  dashing  against  the  rocks  of  i  been  destroyed.    In  regard  to  men,  thefbl- 


its  lower  bed,  rises  in  (bam,  and  rolls  on 
ward,  like  a  torrent,  to  regain  its  course ; 
lifts  itself  up,  and  reduces  itself  into  a 
vapour,  to  an  immense  height.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  the 
hour  of  the  day,  and  the  position  of  the 
spectator,  it  forms  a  thick  fog,  ascending 
in  the  air,  in  a  vast  column,  like  the' 

smoke  of  a  furnace  when  it  is  calm,  or    immediately,  and  then  fell  asleep.  Their 


lowing  incident  was  related  by  a  French- 
man, at  the  time  his  countrymen  were  in 
possession  of  Canada : — 

Two  savages  embarked  at  some  distance 
from  the  great  fall,  with  a  sufficient  pro- 
vision of  brandy  to  last  them  during  their 
hunt :  but  the  savages  are  not  very  provi- 
dent for  the  morrow.   They  got  drunk 


like  a  rapid  succession  of  clouds  that 
are  rolled  along,  or  dispersed  by  winds, 
through   the  horizon ;  the  humidity  of 


caqoe,  abandoned  to  its  own  course,  fol- 
lowed, and  was  carried  down,  the  current 
But  soon  the  noise  of  the  cataract  was 


which  penetrates  to  the  very  bones  of  the  heard,  which  awoke  them :  and  the  dread 
traveller,  who  finds  himself  often  envelop- !  of  danger  soon  sobered  them.  By  dint  of 
ed  by  it  to  an  immense  distance.  Towards  hard  rowing,  they  began  to  touch  upon  the 
noon,  or  from  ten  o'clock  till  two,  if  the  isle  between  the  two  torreots  j  but  that 
sun  shines,  this  column  of  smoke  becomes  was  no  certain  means  of  safety.  After  the 
white,  emits  light,  and  becomes  diversified  '  first  joyful  moment,  they  were  discovered, 
with  a  multitude  of  rainbows.  If  a  gentle  in  the  most  anxious  agitation,  attempting 
breeze  takes  place,  these  brilliant  meteors  to  descend  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  in  the 
become  agitated;  they  droop,  spread, divide,  j  lower  bed  of  the  flood,  in  the  hopes,  that, 
disperse,  and,  at  length,  totally  vanish.—  from  thence,  they  might  easily  gain  the 
Some  travellers  have  not  scrupled  to  assert,  :  shore,  by  swimming.  They  made,  from 
that  birds  have  beeu  known  to  fly  across  j  the  bark  of  a  tree,  called  the  Live  Tree,  a 
during  these  vapours,  and  have  been  pre-  'j  ladder  of  cords,  which  they  tied  to  a  point 
cipitated  into  the  abyss, — whether  from  ac-  I  of  the  rock.  Arrived,  by  this  method,  at 
count  of  their  being  stunned  by  the  roar-  'j  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  they  stopped  a 


ingof  the  torrent,  or  that  the  humidity  of  (  few  minutes  to  take  breath,  and  prepared 
the  vapour,  falling  on  their  plumage,  has   to  swim  ;  but  the  vortex  formed  by  the 


bereft  them  of  the  power  to  fly,  has  not  |  contending  of  the  two  torrents,  at  the 
been  yet  determined.  It  is  certain,  that,  at  :  point  where  they  met,  presented  itself  as 
the  bottom  of  the  cataract,  many  dead  an  insurmountable  barrier  against  these 
birds  have  been  found-,  but  they  were  ge-    poor  Indians,  and  drove  them,  with  uu- 


nerally  water-fowl.  During  the  autumn, 
numerous  quantities  of  wild  ducks  are  to 
be  seen,  as  also  wild  geese  and  swans, 
which  are  charmed  by  the  rapidity  of  the 


ceasing  violence,  against  the  rock  :  they 
endeavoured,  several  times,  but  always 
without  success,  to  save  themselves;  and, 
at  length,  after  incredible  efforts,  worn  out 


current,  and  love  lo  sport  over,  and  descend  !  with  fatigue, their  bodies  dreadfully  bruised 
the  flood  with  ease,  til)  the  moment  that    and  mangled,  they  resolved  to  go  back  by 


the  way  they  came.  There,  they  reflected, 
their  cries  would,  at  least,  be  beard  by 
of  the  savages,  or  by  those  soldier* 


instinct  forewarns  them  of  their  danger  : 
they  then  exert  every  effort  for  flight ;  but 
often  the  rapid  motion  aud  projection  of 

the  Niagara  oppose  their  endeavours,  and  '  belouging  to  the  garrison,  which  chance 
the  torrent  carries  them  away :  it  is  the  might  draw  to  the  neighbouring  shore,  aud 
same  with  the  stags  and  bears,  who  have  whom  the  sight  of  their  distress  would  de- 
been  bold  enough  to  try  to  swim  over  the  tain  ;  but  no  one  could  think  of  any 
flood  too  near  the  cataract,  the  bouea  of    to  sfford  them  assistance. 
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At  length,  the  commaudant  of  the  fort 
having  remarked,  that  this  ami  of  the  tor- 
rent was  narrower  than  the  other,  remark* 
ed  also,  that  it  had  less  depth,  and  might 
be  forded  over,  when  the  current  was  not 
too  violent:  he,  therefore,  conceived  the 
idea,  to  have  four  staves  stuck  with  iron 
spikes,  and  which,  placed  between  the 
fissures  of  the  rock,  might  support  them 
against  the  strength  of  the  waters.  By 
dint  of  offered  rewards,  he  engaged  two 
Indians  to  try  this  method :  they  departed, 
and  took  leave  of  their  friends  and  relations, 
as  people  going  to  suffer  the  punishment 
of  death  :  they,  however,  happily  brought 
the  two  struggling  Indians  safe  to  land  ; 
and  these  two  men  had  been  for  nine  days 
exerting  themselves,  in  vain,  without  any 
other  nourishment  than  a  few  roots. 

Since  this  event,  the  Indians  pass  over  to 
the  island,  without  any  kind  of  dread,  by 
means  of  staves  with  iron  spikes,  every 
time  that  chance  may  bring  down  the  body 
of  some  deer,  carried  off  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  current. — Recital  of  a  French  Emi- 
grant to  America,  in  1796. 

TI1E  R UMBER  SEVEN. 

Seven  is  composed  of  the  two  first  per- 
feet  numbers,  equal  and  unequal,  three 
and  four;  for  the  number  two,  consisting 
of  repeated  unity,  which  is  no  number,  is 
not  perfect.  It  comprehends  the  primary 
numerical  triaugle,  or  trine,  and  square,  or 
qua  rule-,  conjunctions  considered  by  the 
favourers  of  planetry  iufluence  as  the  most 
benign  aspect 

In  six  days,  creatiou  was  perfected  ;  and 
the  seventh  was  consecrated  to  rest.  On 
the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month,  a 
holy  observance  was  ordained  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  who  feasted  seven  days,  and 
remained  seven  days  in  tents.  The  seventh 
year  was  directed  to  be  a  sabbath  of  rest 
for  all  things ;  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
times  seven  years,  commenced  the  grand 
jubilee.  Every  seventh  year  the  land  lay 
•allow;  every  seventh  year  there  was  a 
general  release  from  all  debts,  and  all 
bondsmen  were  set  free ;  from  this  law, 
nny  have  originated  the  custom  of  binding 
young  men  to  seven  years'  apprenticeship, 
and  of  punishing  incorrigible  offenders  by 
transportation  for  seven,  twice  seven,  or 
three  times  scveu  years.    Every  seventh 


year  the  law  was  directed  to  be  read  to  the 
people.  Jacob  served  seven  years  for  the 
possession  of  Rtu  I  ael,  and  also  other  seven 
years.  Noah  had  seven  days'  warning  of 
the  flood,  and  was  commanded  to  take  the 
fowls  of  the  air  into  the  ark  by  sevens,  and 
the  clean  beasts  by  sevens.  The  ark  touch- 
ed ground  in  the  seventh  month;  aud  in 

seven  days  a  dove  was  sent  out,  and  again 
in  seven  days  after.  The  seven  years  of 
plenty,  and  the  seven  years  of  famine,  were 
foretold,  in  Pharoah's  dream,  by  the  seven 
fat  and  the  seven  lean  beasts,  and  the  seven 
ears  of  full  and  the  seven  of  blasted  corn. 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  seven  years  a  beast ; 
and  the  fiery  furnace  was  heated  seven  times 
hotter  to  receive  Shadrac,  Meshac,  aud 
Abednego. 

A  mati  defiled,  was,  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
unclean  seven  days;  the  young  of  Iwth 
animals  were  to  remain  with  the  dam 
seven  days,  and  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
day  to  be  taken  away.  By  the  old  law,  man 
was  commanded  to  forgive  his  offending 
brother  seven  times;  but  the  meekness  of 
the  revealed  religion  extended  his  humility 
and  forbearauce  to  seventy  times  seven.  If 

j  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold— truly, 

i  Lameeh  seventy  times  seven. 

In  the  destruction  of  Jericho,  seven 

j  priests  bare  seven  trumpets  seveu  days;  ou 
the  seventh  they  surrounded  the  walls 
seven  times,  aud  after  the  seveuth  time  the 

J  walls  fell.  Balaam  prepared  seven  years 
for  a  sacrifice;  and  scveu  of  Saul's  sons 
were  hanged  to  stay  a  famine. 

Laban  pursued  Jacob  seven  days'  jour- 
ney. Job's  friends  sat  with  him  seven  days 
and  seven  nights,  and  offered  seven  bullocks 
and  seveu  rams,  as  au  atonement  for  their 
wickedness. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  King 
Ahazuerus  feasted  seveu  days  ;  and  ou  the 
seventh,  directed  his  seveu  chamberlains  to 
find  a  Queen,  who  was  allowed  seven 
maidens  to  attend  her.  Mirian  was  cleans- 
ed of  her  leprosy  by  being  shut  up  seven 
days.  Solomon  was  seven  years  in  build- 
ing the  temple;  at  the  dedication  of  which, 
he  feasted  seven  days,  in  the  tabernacle 
were  seven  lamps ;  seveu  days  were  ap- 

j  pointed  for  an  atonement  upon  the  altar, 
and  the  priest's  son  was  ordained  to  wear 
his  father's  garments  scveu  days.  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel  cat  unleaveued  bread  seven 
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d«\s.  Abraham  gave  seven  ewe  lambs  to 
Abimdcch,  as  a  memorial  for  a  well  ;  and 
Joseph  mourned  seven  day*  for  Jacob. 

Tlit  Kubbius  say,  that  God  employed  the 
power  of  tliis  ntmiher  to  perfect  the  great* 
lie**  of  Samuel  ;  his  name  answering  the 
value  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  word 
which  signify  seven  :  whence  Hannah,  his 
mother,  in  her  thanks,  says,  "that  the 
barren  had  brought  forth  seven."  In  scrip- 
ture,  art  enumerated  seven  resurrections, 
the  widow's  son,  by  Elias;  the  Shuuamite  • 
sou,  by  Llisiha  ;  the  soldier  who  touched 
the  bones  of  the  Prophet  ;  the  daughter  of 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue;  the  widow's 
son  of  Nairn;  Lazarus;  and  our  blessed 
Savioti  r. 

The  Apostles  chose  seven  deacons  ; 
Euoeh,  who  was  translated,  was  the  sev- 
enth after  Adam  ;  and  Jesus  Christ,  the 
seventy-seventh,  in  a  direct  line.  Our 
blessed  Saviour  spoke  seven  times  on  the 
cross  on  which  he  was  seven  hours;  he 
ap|>eared  seven  times — and  after  seven- 
times-seven  days,  sent  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  seven  petitions, 
contained  iu  seven- times-seveu  words,  omit* 
ting  those  of  mere  grammatical  connec- 
tion. 

Within  this  number  are  concealed  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse,  revealed  to 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  There  appear- 
ed seven  golden  candlesticks;  aud  seven 
stars  in  the  hand  of  him  that  was  iu  the 
midst ;  seven  lambs  before  the  seven  spirits 
of  God  ;  the  book  with  seven  seals  ;  the 
lamb  with  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes  ; 
seven  angels  with  seven  trumpets;  seven 
kings ;  seven  thunders ;  seven  thousand 
men  slain  ;  the  dragou  with  seven  heads 
aud  seven  crowns ;  and  the  beast  with 
seven  heads  ;  seven  angels  bringing  seven 
plagues;  aud  seven  vials  of  wrath.  The 
visio-i  of  Daniel  was  of  the  seventy  weeks  ; 
and  the  elders  of  Israel  were  seveuty. 

There  were  also  numbered  seven  hea- 
vens, seven  planets,  seven  stars,  seven  wise 
men,  seven  champions  of  Christendom, 
seven  notes  in  music,  seven  primary  colours, 
tevru  deadly  sins,  seven  sacraments  in  the 
Romish  church.  The  seventh  son  was  con- 
sidered as  endowed  with  pre  eminent  wis- 
dom ;  and  the  seventh  sou  of  a  seventh  son, 
is  still  thought  to  possess  the  power  of 
healing  diseases  spontaneously.  Perfection 


is  likened  to  gold  seven  times  purified  ia 
the  fire  ;  and  we  yet  say,  you  frighten  me 
out  of  my  seven  senses.  The  opposite  side 
of  every  face  on  the  dice  make 
whence  the  players  at  hazard  make 
the  main. 

Hippocrates  says,  that  the  septenary 
number,  by  its  occult  virtues,  tenda  to  the 
accomplishment  of  all  things;  to  be  tbe 
dispenser  of  life,  and  the  fountain  of  all  its 
changes ;  and,  like  Shakspeare,  he  divides 
the  life  of  man  ioto  seven  ages,   for,  sjs 
the  moon  changes  her  face  every  seven 
days,  this  number  influences  all  sublunary 
beings.    In  seven  mouths  a  child  may  be 
born,  and  live,  and  not  before;  and,  an- 
cieutly,  it  was  not  named  before  seven 
days,  not  being  accounted  fully  to  have 
life  before  that  periodical  duty.    Tbe  teeth 
spring  out  iu  the  seventh  month,  and  are 
shed  and  renewed  in  the  seventh  year, 
when  infancy  ia  chauged  into  childhood. 
At  twice  seven  years,  puberty  begins;  at 
thrice  seven  years,  tbe  faculties  are  develop- 
ed, manhood  commences,  and  we  become 
legally  competent  to  all  civil  acts;  at  four 
times  seven,  man  is  at  full  possession  of 
his  strength ;  at  five  times  seven,  he  is 
fit  for  the  busiuess  of  the  world ;  at  six 
times  seven,  he  becomes  grave  and  wise, 
or  never ;  at  seven  times  seven,  he  is  in  bis 
apogee,  and  from  that  time  decays ;  at 
eight  times  seven,  or  fifty-six,  he  is  in  bis 
first  climacteric  ;  at  nine  times  seven,  or 
sixty-three,  he  is  in  his  grand  climacteric, 
or  year  of  danger ;  and  ten  times  seven,  or 
three  score  years  and  ten,  has,  by  the  royal 
Prophet,  been  pronounced  the  natural  pe- 
riod of  human  life. — From  an  American 
paper. 


In  the  Kango  is  the  greatest  natural  cu- 
riosity of  South  Africa— a  grotto  of  ua« 
known  extent  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  the  end  of  it  bad  been  discovered, 
but  we  proved  it  to  be  still  unknown  ; 
though,  from  the  information  I  received,  we 
proceeded  into  it  further  than  any  others, 
and  our  entrance  into  the  third  uew-dis- 
covered  chamber,  or  cave,  was  only  pre- 
vented by  a  descent  of  fourteen  feet.  This 
great  aud  astonishing  work  of  God  is  di- 
vided into  various  apartments,  from  four- 
teen to  seventy  feet  iu  height,  and  eight  to 
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one  hundred  and  ten  in  breadth.  By  mea- 
surement, I  found  «hat  we  had  proceeded 
into  the  caven!  about  nine  hundred  feet  of 
a  mountain  upwards  of  five  hundred  fret 
perpendicular  j  the  grotto,  above  the  level 
of  the  river  running  by  the  hill,  is  about 
two  hundred  feet.  The  $t*lmctita,  united 
or  disunited,  form  a  hundred  figures  ;  so 
th.t  without  any  great  effect  of  imagina- 
tion, nature  would  seem  here  to  have  as- 
sumed the  province  of  art ;  for  here,  cano- 
pies, organs,  pulpits,  vast  candles,  immense 
pillars,  heads,  even  of  men  and  animals, 
meet  the  astonished  visitor  on  all  sides ;  so 
that  he  supposes  him  serf  m  a  new  part  of 
the  tmiverse.  Eye,  thought,  and  feeling, 
arc  equally  overpowered ;  and,  to  complete  I 


this  remarkable  assemblage,  there  are  vari- 
ous baths,  or  cisterns  of  water,  as  clear  us 
crystal,  divided  by  partitions—a*  if  a  most 
Ingenious  sculptor  had  wrought  for  some 
weeks  in  this  subterraneous  palace  of  na- 
ture. Ten  young  colonists,  with  two  slave 
guides,  and  my  servant,  were  with  me.-» 
We  had  a  flambeau,  and  a  number  of  large 
candles ;  but  even  these  did  not  chase  sway 
the  darkness  which  ee)ip«cd  the  beauties  of 
this  great  work  of  nature;  which  has  been 
forming  from  age  to  age,  and  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1788  ;  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
no  traveller  appears  to  have  visited  it,  or 
the  various  sub-districts  which  1  h  ive  de- 
scribed above^—  Thorns  Journey  in  South 
Africa. 
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"Sown  time  after  you  left  us,  my  cousin 
Monro  made  hia  appearance  in  our  city : 
lie  had  been  a  sad  wild  youth,  at  least  so  I 
was  informed,  and  1  freely  confess  to  you, 
thst  my  prejudicea,  for  once,  got  the  better 
of  my  judgment,  and  I  had  determined  to 
darfike  him :  the  reality  became  quite  the 
reverse.  He  condescended  to  visit  us  fre- 
qaeutry:  he  romped  with  Marianne— but 
with  cousin  Graveairs,  as  be  called  me,  he 
behaved  so  as  to  pal  hate  the  many  errors 
of  which  he  had  been  accused  only  by 
"port    He  appeared  heartily  sorry  for 
tW*e  little  im|>rudenciea  he  owned;  he 
denied  others:  and  these  imprudeuciea,  I, 
perhaps,  too  readily  placed  to  the  account 
of  early  indulgence.    Cut  off,  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  our  circumstances,  from  mixing 
Jth  that  kind  of  society  by  which  1  might 
h»ve  profited,  I  had,  indeed,  great  need  of 
inward  consolation,  and  those  studies  for 
which  |  had  endeavoured  to  encourage  a 
predilection.   With  much  fagging,  for  my 
»  radrcally  defective,  1  contrived  to 
1**1  •  sonata:  my  eyesight,  you  know,  la 
"one  of  the  best,  yet  I  determined  to  draw ; 

«*  last  I  copied  so  correctly,  aa  to 
Pu**h»  my  poor  dear  parent  (who,  poor 
^u'»waa  no  great  judge)  which  was  the 
o^fntl :  I  recovered  all  my  little  French 

at  school ;  in  fact, 


I  tried  every  thing  to  keep  myaelf  un- 
ex  pensively  employed;  and  if  I  mended 
stockings,  and  altered  gowns,  all  the  morn- 
ing, I  thought  1  was  justified  In  amusing 
myaelf  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  when  nothing 
important  solicited  my  hand.  Sometime** 
indeed,  these  exertions  would  become  Irk- 
some ;  and,  with  a  sigh,  I  would  exclaim, 
what  all  this  care  was  for  ?  I  had  no  friend 
to  invite  me  forward ;  my  poor  mother  was 
incapable  of  giving  me  an  opinion  (which, 
after  all,  must  have  been  a  partial  one)  aa 
to  what  I  had  achieved;  you  left  us;  and, 
I  sometimes  thought,  to  have  bad  a  person 
who  would  have  even  blamed  my  pro* 
ductions,  would  have  been  a  luxury.  I 
did  not  dislike  this  solitade,  but  1  wanted 
one  to  tell  me  how  I  did  like  It. 

"My  sister  Marianne,  caressed  oti  account 
of  her  great  beauty,  had  no  taste  for  stu- 
dies, even  of  the  lightest  kind.  She  did 
nothing  but  What  she  was  obliged  to  do; 
she  affected  to  despise  the  society  she  waf 
not  allowed  to  visit  in,  and  Would  descend 
to  that  she  was  ashamed  of,  and  from  which 
ahe  could  gain  no  information.  She  became 
fretful  and  illnatured,  and  allowed  the 
narrowness  of  our  income  to  keep  her  in  a 
constant  state  of  irritatioo,  by  humble  at* 
tempts  to  rival  thoae  who  were  inferior  to 
bar— except  in  fortune  alone. 
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"it  was  at  this  time,  that,  disgusted,  or 
affecting  to  be  disgusted,  with  a  town  life, 
cousin  Monro  was  constancy  at  our  cot- 
tage ;  he  «  is  a  relation — therefore,  in  aome 
measure,  a  privileged  man ;  for  our  family 
were  under  heavy  obligations  to  bis  father: 
he,  indeed,  became,  spite  of  every  thing, 
of  nil  letters  written  to  bis  father,  every 
word  or  speech  said  or  done,  an  occasional 
inmate  with  us;  his  father  laughed  at  my 
mother's  discretion ;  and  from  the  time  he 
visitetl  us,  the  days  flew,  and  we  were 
throwu  off  our  guard  by  the  serenity  of  our 
horizon. 

"He  was  bred  at  college:  he  argued 
mildly,  he  drew,  he  painted,  and  he  played. 
At  once,  he  put  me  into  a  pleasant  road 
to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  in  those 
points  I  was  proud  to  acquire  ;  he  spread 
my  pullet,  he  lent  me  books,  and  then, 
for  me,  he  might  romp  half-days  with 
Marianne,  so  as  he  condescended  to  con- 
tribute ten  minutes  to  my  improvement. 
At  length,  continued  Selina,  the  time  ar- 
rived for  Frank  to  revisit  London,  and 
we  parted.    My  sister  shed  a  flood  of  tears 
while  he  tendered  the  permitted  salute— 
which  I  also  endured,  rather  than  be  par- 
ticular, but  which,  I  declare  to  you,  gave 
me  no  pleasure.    I  believe  i  laughed  at 
what  1  deemed  his  affected  regrets  at  part- 
ing—and for  this  1  got  castigated,  as  for  a 
rudeness  never  to  be  forgiven.    Alast  they 
little  thought  what  was  passiug  in  my 
heatt    1  found,  in  fact,  that  I  was  cither 
obliged  to  smile  or  weep :  the  former  ap- 
peared to  me  the  more  discreet ;  and  I  en- 
deavoured, under  the  guise  of  indifference, 
to  veil  that  vacuum  I  felt  in  my  bosom.  I 
candidly  inform  you,  that,  while  my  face 
wore  a  semblance  of  content,  his  absence 
became  almost  intolerable :  and  though  1 
worked  on  the  materials  for  thinking  or 
amusement  which  he  had  imparted  to  me, 
1  became  dissatisfied  with  my  exertions, 
and  slow  to  commence  others.  Marianne 
was,  for  a  time,  absolutely  frantic  for  his 
loss :  she  even  dared  to  commence  a  cor- 
respondence with  Monro.   This,  at  once, 
opened  my  eyes — it  was  a  lesson  for  me. 
Could  I  blame  her  aberrations  from  pro- 
priety, knowing  the  frivolity  of  her  pur- 
suits? 

M  While  I  allowed  an  enervating  passion 
to  prey  on  my  own  fortitude,  I  was  not 


long  ia  examining  the  state  of  my  own  heirt. 
"  Silly  girl, or, rather,  woman,"  I  exclaimed, 
**  who,  in  the  pride  of  your  attainments,  fan- 
cied you  were  proof  against  the  attacks  o( 
passion,  how  have  you  suffered  your  heart  to 
be  surprised  by  a  false  security."  The  po- 
verty of  our  family  came  to  my  aid  ;  per- 
haps it  brought  with  it  its  pride  also.— 

i  Alas!  while  1  kept  assuring  my  heart, that, 
in  truth,  it  must  exist  alone,  in  single 
blessedness  ;  that  imperious  circumstances 
must  oblige  me  to  dwell  on  happinesa  in 
itself  alone ;  while  I  was  schooling  it  to 
become  solitary  and  acquiescent  to  its  fate, 
that  heart  was  nearly  breaking— wbea 

;  Marianne  became  dangerously  ill,  and  i 
recovered  my  liberty. 

:  **1  had  but  just  began  to  harbour  dis- 
,  cretion  and  composure,  when  Monro  was 
,  again  amongst  us — but  not  as  before.  Con- 
sciousness of  what  had  passed,  caused  me 
to  feel  a  reserve  in  his  presence  that  damp- 
ed all  our  pleasure.  Marianne  recovered; 
but,  as  if  misery  was  to  be  my  portion,  he 
studiously  avoided  her.  He  was  ever 
closely  attached  to  me,  and  at  length 
dropped  such  sentences,  which,  although  I 
pretended  not  to  hear,  I  roust  have  been  a 
fool  not  to  have  understood.  What  was 
the  end  of  this  ?  Why,  one  day,  having, 
by  the  greatest  chance,  caught  me  alone, 
he  made  a  serious  avowal  of  his  passion, 
and  an  offer  of  his  baud.  The  dormant 
joys,  the  surprised  love,  sufficient  to  throw 
the  wisest  off  their  guard,  assailed  me :  I 
stammered  out  a  something,  and  escaped 
from  his  hand.  Breathless  and  faint,  i 
threw  myself  on  my  bed ;  happiness,  the 
roost  alluring,  seemed  bursting  upon  me, 
j  but  when  1  attempted  to  catch  it,  it  left 
I  my  grasp.  Prudence  intruded  on  me— my 
dependant  situation  alarmed  my  pride;  and 
his  fortune,  1  knew,  was  uncertain,  if  be 
married  against  his  fathers  consent;  but 
stronger  than  this  was,  the  ghost  of  Mari- 
anne, which  appeared  to  flit  before  me,  and 
1  accused  myself  of  my  sister's  murder.— 
My  breath  was  stifled ;  but,  checking  the 
nervous  feeling  it  left  me,  in  a  little  time  I 
was  myself  agaio.  I  appeared  gayas  usual ; 
1  was  even  accused  of  laughing  at  another*! 
misery ;  while  my  own  heart  was  cruelly 
lacerated,  on  considering  the  ruin  of  mj 
own  creating.  Night  after  night  was 
kept  awake  by  the  sorrows  of  Manage, 
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whose  grief  betrayed  itself  for  her  cousin's 
coolness;  ber  agony  and  distress  were,  in- 
deed, great,  on  discovering,  ait  she  said, 
Monro  hated  her:  little  did  she  dream, 
however,  that  I,  her  confidant,  wai  the  in- 
ause  of  all  thia,  What  would  have 
the  consequence  of  hia  passion,  but 
Cor  an  ecridwot,  I  know  not :  perhaps,  in 
fancying  I  was  yielding  myself  to  hia  hap- 
piness, 1  might  have  hurried  a  sister  to  the 
grave  :  when  one  day  I  received  a  billet, 
not  anonymously,  but  relying  on  my  dis- 
cretion, sigqed  with  the  name  of  the  com- 
municator. It  accused  my  cousin  of  hav- 
iug  an  illegitimate  amour  in  London, 
which  had  been  carried  on  for  several 
years,  and  now  fully  authenticated.  Per- 
haps, 1,  for  once,  forgot  myself,  when,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  1  read  him  the  letter; 
aot  presuming  1  had  more,  however,  to  do 
with  it,  than  as  it  regarded  his  character. 

Steeped  as  he  was  in  crime,  this  was  more  'I  ^mr  to  him  on  ray  account  j  white,  to  en- 


I  dreaded,  eaoh  night,  the  return  of  day : 
.  yet,  at  times,  I  felt  cheerful  that  my  con- 
science was  void  of  offence.  I  dare  say  I 
suffered  no  more  thau  a  hundred  young 
women  have  done,  in  similar  situation* ; 
but  egotism  aud  vanity  magnify  thu  bit- 
terness of  individual/ate.  At  length  my 
poor  mother  died :  and  at  thia  time  Mari- 
.  anne's  health  mended;  her  spirits  also 
seemed  to  rise  in  equal  proportion  as  the 
sadness  of  the  scene  around  her  seemed  to 
call  for  more  bitter  tears. 

-  How  shall  I  tell  the  rest !"  said  the 
innocent  sufferer.  "Scarce  had  our  dear 
mother  rested  in  her  grave,  when  Mari- 
anne was  missing:  she  married  the  man 
whose  father  had,  at  length,  disinherited. 
What  a  composition  is  human  nature  1 
Monro,  after  this,  dared  to  write  to  me,  to 
declare,  that,  despairing  of  my  becoming 
his  wife,  be  had  married  one  who  was  only 


thau  he  could  parry;  he  left  me,  abash-  \ 
en:  bat  the  lesson  1  gave  htm  wounded 
bis  pride,  if  not  his  affection,  and  he 
quitted  us  once  more.    He  did  not,  how- 
•»«r,  do  this  rill  he  had  offered,  in  all  the 
eloquence  of  threatened  despair,  to  invoke 
•"y  pity  when  his  errors  were  amended :  • 
•Its!  I  saw  no  end  of  them.   Some  of  his  ! 
letters  I  was  obliged  to  receive,  or  he  threat-  ; 
coed  to  lay  o»pen  the  whole  affair  to  my 
poor  mother ;  which,  in  the  state  she  was, 
would  probably  have'  robbed  her  of  life. 
At  one  time  I  had  to  dread  suicide  would 
drive  hhn  from  this  world  into  one  more 
wretched :  at  another  time,  a  fever,  into ; 
which  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried 
on  my  account,  threatened  his  existence ; 
and  I  waa  besought  by  his  father,  to  save 
the  rife  of  hia  child.   I  lost  no  time  in 
breaking  thia  amour  to  Marianne,  but  she 
did  not  view  it  in  the  objectionable  light  I 
did.    I  kept,  however,  every  thing  else 


from  her;  while  I  was  assailed  by  affection 
ind  conscience.  1  received  a  letter  from 
the  unfortunate  woman,  who  had  lost,  with 
him,  her  rank  iu  society,  beseeching  me  to 
lave  her  and  ber  child :  thia  was  con- 
clusive. I  was  now  worn  to  a  shadow  : 
my  regrets  at  his  (ate,  or,  perhaps,  for  my 
ow»»  preyed  upon  my  health ;  my  ouly 
friend  was  absent;  without  any  one  to 
whom  1  could  confide  the  cause  of  my; 
•orrow,  the  disease  preyed  upon  itself,  and 


force  the  strength  of  hit  reformation,  lie 
declared,  the  woman  he  had  seduced  waa 
wedded  to  another 

**  Say,  then,  my  friends,  heart-broken,  a 
solitary  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
what  ahould  I  have  done  without  thatself- 
possemuon  I  had  cultivated,  pr  the  solace  of 
that  religion,  which  has  never  left  me  ?— 
Wretched  aud  isolated  as  I  was,  1  soon 
gained  a  comparative  composure;  when  I 
was  again  called  to  fresh  exertions.  The 
small  annuity  left  us,  would  just  have 
maintained  myself  and  sister  with  eco- 
nomy ;  but  she  had,  with  her  shire,  to 
maintain  a  husband  also.  "Compunction 
and  disappointment  called  for  a  thousand 
aids,  for  good  temper  from  a  man  dissatis- 
fied with  himself,  and  expensive  in  hia 
habits;  the  consequence  was,  that  they 
soon  became  insolvent:  and  again  1  waa 
resorted  to,  to  draw  upon  my  resources— 
not  of  money  alone,  but  of  fortitude,  to 
contribute  to  their  comfort.  Visiting  Lon- 
don, I  found  my  sister  fast  travelling  to 
the  last  bourn  :  consumption  and  neglect 
preyed  upon  her  frame.  The  man,  whom, 
I  confess,  to  you,  1  did  love,  formed  • 
walking  picture  of  despair:  could  1  look 
upon  him  without  feeling  compassion  )  I 
will  not  pain  your  feelings  by  entering  into 
a  detail  of  what  happened.  Consumption, 
slow,  yet  sure,  carried  Mariaune  to  the 
grave.  Mouro  lingered  for  some  time  after, 
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till  an  apoplectic  6t  closed  bbMMiciRc, 
bequeathing  that  little  creature,  you  see, 
to  my  care.  Still,  from  their  late,  though 
sincere,  repentance,  I  have  reason  to  rejoice 
that  the  pure  spirits  of  those  I  love,  are, 
perhaps,  permitted  to  view  my  endeavours 
to  be  a  parent  to  their  child,  with  delight. 
While  tbe>  lived,  we  dipped  deeply  into 
the  resources  left  us :  but  now,  with  equal 
care,  those  talents,  which  were  encouraged 
and  improved  by  the  father  of  my  little 
Frank,  shall  be  dedicated  to  the  education 
of  his  son."  Saying  this,  she  snatched,  as 
1  am  informed,  the  little  youngster  in  her 


arms ;  and,  by  the  warmth  of  her  losses, 
fully  shewed  the  sincerity  of  hef  love. — 
"  But  how  are  you,  my  friends  ?"  she  added, 
in  conclusion  ;  M  my  selfishness  has  dwelt 
only  on  myself ;  when,  and  where,  do  yon 
settle?"— "  We  are  going  no  where— we 
are  come  to  reside  near  you."—"  Ah  P  she 
exclaimed,  "  this  is  too  much  happiness. 
At  present,  I  am  in  solitude;  no  one  Jove* 
me  but  this  child ;  for  who  will  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  an  Old 
Maid?" 


THE  FOLLY  j  OR,  HISTORY  OF  A  FRENCH  NUN. 


1  shall  not,  like  most  of  my  country- 
people,  boast  of  a  long  list  of  noble  ances- 
tors. Perhaps,  my  father,  had  be  consulted 
some  genealogist,  would  have  found  out 
that  he  descended  from  an  illustrious  race  j 
for  it  is  often  the  case,  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  a  gcntilhomme  (nobleman) 
and  a  ro tuner  (plebeian)  consists,  in  the 
former  knowing  whom  he  sprung  from, 
and  the  latter  being  ignorant  of  his  origin. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  my  father  was  a  merchant. 
Possessed  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  ever 
successful  in  bis  commercial  speculations, 
be  had  amassed  a  considerable  fbrtuue ; 
and,  retiriugfrom  business,  thought  only  of 
keeping  a  good  house,  and  heartily  joined 
bis  beloved  wife  in  giving  entertainments 
to  large  parties.  The  better  to  secure  the 
good  wishes  of  his  co-citizens,  he  would 
lend  money,  indiscriminately,  to  all  who 
solicited  a  loan.;  and,  for  awhile,  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  being  called  a  delightful 
companion,  and  a  sensible,  obliging  man. 
His  prosperity,  however,  was  of  no  perma- 
nent duration.  Owing  to  various  occur- 
rences, which  it  would  be  tooV  tedious  to 
jrelatc,  he  became  very  much  reduced,  was 
forsaken  and  ridiculed  by  his  former  syco- 
phants, who  no  v  called  him  an  extrava 
gantfou!,  and  ineii  broken-hearted,  leaving 
no  om  o  lament  his  loss  except  my  mother 
and  myself,  who  were  left  destitute;  for 
the  very  day  that  he  was  consigned  to  his 
grave,  we  received  the  intelligence  of  a 
plantation  of  ours,  together  with  the  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  premises,  being  en- 


)  tirely  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
flagration and  a  hurricane. 

1  had  uow  just  attained  that  age,  when 
a  girl  instinctively  wishes  to  please ;  whea 
her  heart  begins  to  feel  some  latent  inqui- 
etude; when,  in  short,  she  feels  agitated  by 
confused  desires,  which  she  is  at  a  loss  to 
define.  My  vanity  had  hitherto  been  gra- 
tified by  the  attentions  of  many  suitors ; 
who,  however,  all  made  their  retreat  when 
they  were  apprized  of  my  humble  circum- 
stances—of  my  distressed  situation.  None 
of  them  having  inspired  me  with  a  tender 
sentiment,  their  neglect  caused  me  no  ad- 
ditional sorrow ;  nevertheless,  I  must  own, 
that,  from  a  better  knowledge  of  the  world, 
for  which  1  am  indebted  to  my  reading,  I 
have  since  thought  them  entitled  to  my 
esteem  and  gratitude,  for  not  having  at- 
tempted to  avail  themselves  of  my  forlorn 
state,  and  by  persuasive  professions  to  rank 
me  amongst  the  numberless  victims  of  cre- 
dulity and  falsehood. 

In  hopes  of  recovering  a  sum  of 
due  to  my  departed  father,  my 
advised  to  undertake  a  short  journey ;  and, 
during  her  absence,  1  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  au  elderly  lady,  wbo  had  al- 
ways been  very  partial  to  me,  and  bad 
sought,  in  consequence,  the  company  of 
my  parents,  as  soou  as  she  was  informed  of 
the  change  in  their  fortunes. 

This  venerable  lady  soon  prepossessed 
me  more  and  more  in  her  favour,  by  her 
sweet  temper,  and  the  attention  with  which 
she  anticipated  all  my  desires.    I  felt  thank  - 
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fal  for  her  kindness,  and  would  have  been 
sorry  to  give  her  the  least  displeasure,  so 
interested  did  she  appear  in  my  behalf. — 
To  be  brief,  abe  represented  to  me,  in  sucb 
seducing  colours,  the  delights  of  virtue  and 
of  religion,  that  1  resolved  to  quit  the 
world— under  a  persuasion,  that  there  was 
no  salvation  for  me  to  be  hoped  for,  unless 
I  retired  to  a  convent,  and  became  a  nun. 
The  good  woman  was  so  overjoyed  at  the 
success  of  her  exhortations,  that  abe  sought, 
and,  finally,  had  interest  enough,  to  pro- 
cure ray  admittance,  gratis,  into  a  religious 
boose— a  circumstance  almost  without  a 
precedent. 

1  wrote  word  to  my  mother,  to  acquaint 
ber  with  my  determination ;  in  reply,  she 
used  every  argument  that  reason  could 
■uggest,  to  dissuade  me  from  accomplishing 
my  design ;  but  all  her  efforts  proved  un- 
availing. I  persevered  in  my  resolution  ; 
■be,  therefore,  was  incensed  at  my  obsti- 
nacy, and  never  would  hear  of  me  since. 

The  day  approached  on  which  I  was 
going  to  consummate  my  sacrifice— «ever- 
bating  and  irrevocable  vows  were  prepay 
iog  to  bind  me,  when  I  was  informed,  that 
a  stranger,  who  bad  just  alighted  from  a 
coach  and  six,  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  I 
instautly  went   down  into  the  parlour  ' 
where,  to  my  utmost  surprise,  I  met  the 
Count  of  Montrose;  a  nobleman,  possessed 
of  an  immense  fortune,  and  still  of  the  roost 
engaging  manners,  although  passed  the 
meridian  of  lift;.   It  was  now  about  two 
years  since  1  had  seen  the  Count,  who, 
for  a  time,  I  might  have  thought  disposed 
to  pay  roe  his  addresses,  had  I  not  then 
been  besieged  by  a  host  of  wooers.   I  re- 
ceived him  with  those  marks  of  respect 
that  I  deemed  due  td  hia  rank  and  ad- 
vanced age;  but  the  Count,  in  answer, 
made  me  protestations  of  his  most  sincere 
love,  threw  himself  at  my  feet,  wept,  sigh- 
«d»  and  committed  a  thousand  extrava- 
gancies; but  I  remained  insensible  to  his 
transjorts;  my  devotion  would  have  ap- 
pearePquestionable,  I  thought,  if  1  had 
shewn  him  the  least  compassion. 

The  Count,  however,  returned  to  the 
ctarge,  and  more  openly  declared  his  in- 
tention to  marry  me.  I  must  confess,  that, 
for  a  moment.  I  was  dazzled  at  the  pro- 


Nevertheless,  1  soon  conquered  my  vanity, 
and  begged  of  him  not  to  endeavour,  any 
farther,  to  lead  me,  from  the  road  to  sal- 
vation, into  a  world,  where  my  ruin  was 
inevitable.  Puffed  up  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  my  virtue,  in  the  pride  of  my  celes- 
tial soul  1  positively  declared,  that  my  duty 
would  not  allow  me,  henceforth,  to  receive 
hia  visits;  and  that, acccordingly,  I  should, 
in  future,  be  denied  to  him.  A  few  days 
after,  I  pronounced  my  vows;  and,  iu  the 
contemplation  of  my  virtues,  edified  the 


po»»i  i  not  that  1  loved  the  Count,  but  hia  j  j 
rank  and  fortune  were  great  temptation*.  II 


1  was  summoned,  one  morning,  to  the 
apartment  of  the  abbess,  who,  with  astern 
look,  reproached  me  with  rejecting  the  ad- 
vances of  a  niau  of  respectability,  desirous, 
from  my  edifying  converse,  to  be  made 
proficient  iu  the  paths  of  virtue.  M  Your 
ingratitude,"  pursued  ahe,  "is  un pardon- 
able;  neither  do  I  koow  how  you  will  be 
able  to  atone  for  your  remissness.  The 
worthy  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you  this 
very  day,  and  1  commaud  you  to  meet  him, 
in  my  little  parlour,  the  moment  he  is  an* 
nounced." 

My  amazement  is  not  to  be  described 
upon  receiving  such  an  order  from  the  very 
person,  who,  formerly,  had  so  urgently 
forbidden  my  ever  encouraging  my  anti- 
quated lover.  1  could  not  conceive  whence 
originated  such  a  change,  till  1  heard  that 
the  Count  bad  sent  a  present  of  fifty  Louis 
dors  to  the  lady  abbess,  to  distribute 
amongst  her  poor. 

I  was  obliged  to  obey ;  nay,  1  did  even 
more  than  1  had  been  bidden,  for,  through 
I  mere  absence,  most  likely,  1  kept  counsel 
much  looger  than  usual  with  my  looking- 
glass,  and  placed  my  hood  and  veil  to  the 
best  advantage ;  and  the  blush  ou  my  check 
must  have  given  additional  transparency  to 
my  complexion.   To  the  Count,  however, 
I  behaved  with  my  wonted  iudiflVrence : 
his  tender  protestations,  hia  amorous  sighs, 
his  tears  and  lamentations,  were  lost  upou 
me,  when,  on  a  sudden,  throwing  himself 
on  hia  knees,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  mingled  rage  and  love:  M  Know,  then,  ye 
barbarian,  that  you  have-it  in  your  power  to 
enrich  for  ever  the  convent  in  which  you 
reside.    1  ahall  transfer  to  this  nunnery  an 
estate  worth  thirty  thousand  livres  |  er  an- 
num, if  1  be  permitted  only  to  converse  witfc 
you  during  one  night.n 
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1  was  hurt  to  a  degree.    I  cast  a  cow- 
temptuous  look  on  Ihe  Count,  and,  without 
utterioe  one  single  word,  left  him,  to  go 
and  meet  the  lady  abl>eas,  who  was  impa 
tient  to  srr  me. 

My  animated  countenance  noon  gave  her 
to  woderttaird,  that  something  had  passed 
«t  which!  was  dts|dea»ed.  Witboutallow 
log  me  time  to  open  my  lips*  **  I  l»ave  been 
deceived,"  cried  the;  "  I  t*iou|fht  we  had  to 
de »l  with  a  mail  of  strict  honour  and  prin- 
ciples ;  I  hnve  dowe  with  4iim  "—Sl>e  pana- 
ed,  and  I  then  rel  «ted  thepropo*al  —"This 
•titers  the  case,  widely,"  rceowed  the  ab 
be**,  rubbing -her  hands,  in  an  exultation 
of  joy.    *'  You  rrrnst  accept  of  the  fortune 
that  is  offered  you.    You  are  not  aware, 
■my  child,  how  meritorious  «  deed  it  is,  to 
rescue  ao  m«ich  wealth  from  the  hands  of 
diHsipirtion.    We  were  much  to  blame  if 
we   should  oot  seize  the  opportunity.— 
Show  your  gratitude — kiaa  me,  my  dearest 
child— become  the  benefactress  of  the  house 
that  adopted  you,  when  forsaken  by  the 
whole  world.    Be  not  alarmed  for  your 
virtue;  G  d  forbid  that  I  should  pretend 
to  make  you  renounce  it.    Leave  me  to 
manage  the  .business,  and  you  shall  have 
nothing  to  reproach  either -of  us  with." 

She  then  explained  her  intended  plan, 
so  as  to  quiet  my  apprehension,  and  dic- 
tated a  note,  whereby  I  advised  the  Count, 
■that,  upou  more  mature  consideration,  1 
•condescended  to  ^raitt  his  request,  as  soon 
as  the  tleed  of  transfer  should  be  duly  ex- 
ecuted ;  addiug,  that,  perhaps,  he  was  no 
less  indebted  for  my  compliance  to  the 
persuasions  of  the  lady  abbess  than  to  my 
own  reflection. 

The  messenger  who  wax  dispatched  with 
my  billet,  soon  returned,  with  a  load  of 
costly  triukets,  and  other  valuable  articles, 
both  for  my  superior  and  for  myself,  and 
a  note,  to  inform  me  that' he  waa  going  to 
accelerate,  as  much  aa  lay  in  bis- power,  the 
execution  of  the  document  that  waa  to  pro- 
cure the  completion  of  his  happiness. 

Two  day*  alter,  the  papers,  duly  signed, 
by  all  parties  concerned,  and  witnesses, 
were  deposited  into  the  bauds  of  the  ab- 
bess when  I  acquainted  the  Count,  without 
further  delay,  by  what  meaus  he  might 
dmittance  into  my  apartment 
Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  be 


presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  eon- 
vent.    The  lady  abbess,  ia  person,  let  h«s 
in,  and  conducted  him,  un perceived,  tate 
my  cell     It  had  been  agreed,  that  be 
should  retire  at  day- break;  awe)  it  waa 
with  great  difficulty  that  I  could otscevrd  ia 
prevailing  upon  htm  to  moderate  hi*  tram 
ports,  when  we  were  left  alone.    Au  He- 
gaut  supper  had  been  prepared,  which  he 
readily  consented  to  partake  of.  I 
care  not  to  sit  too  close  to  him, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  table,  as  if  < 
by  extreme  modesty,  and  found  means  to 
throw  into  my  glass,  convinced  of  bss  in- 
tention to  exi  hauge  glasses,  a  somuiferout 
powder,  that  put  him  to  sleep  almost  im- 
mediately.   Aa  be  waa  extending  liis  arms 
to  embrace  me,  his  bead  soddeoly  sunk  oa 
his  breast ;  he  reclined  back  on  has  dtair, 
where  he  slept  soundly,  tall  the  rattle, 
which  summoned  the  congregation  to  mat- 
ins relieved  me  from  my  inquietude.  The 
Count,  unused  to  a  similar  noise,  awoke, 
thinking  Uie  house  waa  tumbling  down. 
On  ojteniug  his  eyes,  he  looked  amazed  at 
seeing  the  dawn  of  day,  and  me  dressed 
ready  to  go  to  chapel.   M  Pray,  stop  a  mo- 
ment," said  he — *•  I  cauoot,"  returned  1, 
**  it  is  day- light;  I  have  fulfilled  my  en- 
gagement, I  must  attend  to  my  duty."— 
Would  you  offer  me  such  cruel  treat- 
ment T  resumed  he.—"  What  do  you  com- 
plain of,"  replied  1  j  "  have  you  not  enjoy- 
ed a  good  night's  rest }" — These  few  words, 
1  know  not  what  construction  the  old  gentle- 
man put  upon,  as  he  began  stammering  aii 
apology.    He  might,  perhaps,  have  reco- 
vered himaelf,  but  the  abbess  came  to  in- 
form him,  it  was  time  be  should  withdraw, 
and  that  she  was  come  to  fetch  bias.  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  me,  after  obtaining, 
as  the  highest  favour,  the  liberty  to  kiss 
my  hand. 

Not  long  after,  the  public  papers  meu- 
ed  the  death  of  the  Count.  Whether 
it  was  the  result  of  bis  disappointment?  ia 
not  gaining  the  affections  of  a  womau  tie 
,  had  loved  to  diatractiou,  or  of  ti0regret 
;  for  having  been  duped  out  of  a  consider- 
able property,  1  never  lieard ;  it  may  be, 
that  the  two  motives  combined  to  hasten 
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A  15RIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAVANGES,  OR  AVALANCHfeS,  IN  THE 

ALPS. 


Tea  falls  of 


at  the  wine  time,  mo*t  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena in  nature,  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Alps.  So  long  a*  I  he  soft  ami  dusty 
•now  that  covers  the  Ar*treea  remains  with- 
out dropping,  lavauges  are  to  be  expected 
to  take  phice  ;  ao  that  the  danger,  in  gene- 
ral, continues  irnpeudiug  from  two  to  four 
days  after  the  snow  leas  (  eased.  When  the 
snow  is  soft,  the  lavanges  are  more  fre- 
quent; but  more,  dangerous  still  in  caae  of 
a  thaw.  When  the  snow  happens  to  fall 
upoo  the  frozen  surface  of  a  more  ancient 
snow,  it  forms  lavanges  wilh  aaacb  greater 
facility  than  when  it  meets  with  a  thawed 
surface.  Lavauges  will  take  place  in  mu- 
ter, in  spring,  aud  in  summer. 

Colo,  or  Windy  LavAaass.— When  ' 
the  higher  mountains  are  covered  with  a 
fall  of  snow,  aud  that  the  wiud,  or 


break,  and  fall  in  consequence  of 
weight,  or  of  the  air  being  agitated,  either 
by  the  tinkling  of  U»e  bells  about  the  horses' 
heads,  the  speaking  of  mew,  or  by  the  wind. 
The  lavanges  then  precipitate  themselves, 
with  incredible  violence,  into  the  parts  be- 
low.  carrying  away  with  them,  in  their 
fall,  fragments  of  atones,  trees,  and  earth  ; 
they  tear  asunder  tlie  rocks,  under  the 
ruiusof  which,  they  buryhonse*  ami  whole 
villages;  they  likewise  overthrow  whoie 
forests,  with  irresistible  imjietuosity.    It  is 
io  the  spring,  that  lavanges  ef  ihiskind 
mo%t  frequently  occur,  and  render  the  pas- 
sage acres*  I  lie  Upper  Alps  so  very  danger- 
ous in  that  season.    The  least  sound  is  «uf- 
ficient  to  occasion  an  avalanche.  Such 
persons  us  are  under  au  obligation  of  cross- 
ing the  Alpa  during  the  spring,  should 
ago  it  ao  an  to  form  different  parties ; 


then  to  proceed  by  keeping  at  a  proper  dis- 
soroeof  the  flakes,  these,  very  frequently,  II  tanre  from  each  other,  yet  near  enough  to 
All  along  the  slope  of  the  rocks,  where  j  fly  iu  time  to  the  relict' of  those  who  mufht 
they  gather  so  as  to  become  of  au  lutiueust 


magnitude;  after  which,  they  pursue  their 
formidable  course,  by  rolling  to  the  very 
extremity  of  the  valleya.  These  are  what 
they  call,  in  the  country,  cold  lavauges. 
Wheu  either  men,  or  any  of  the  cattle, 
have  the  misfortuue  to  be  iii  the  way,  and 
covered  over  with  lavauges  of  this  kind, 
they  may  yet  be  rescued,  if  the  snow  be 
•peedily  removed,  which  is  practicable, 
those  masses  not  being  compact.  When- 
ever the  lavanges  are  not  very  ponderous, 
they  who  arc  caught  will  sometimes  succeed 


be  overtaken  by  a  lavauge.  It  is  advisable, 
in  those  dangerous  countries,  to  take  off  all 
Use  bells  from  tlx 
out  very  early  «n  the 
sun  has  thawed  the  snow — and  to  walk 
fast,  in  deep  silence.  Neither  is  it  amiss, 
prior  to  reaching  the  moat  perilous  f>«>ses, 
to 'Are  a  pistol,  the  report  of  which  easily 
brings  down  the  masses  most  liable  to  be 

t~fri*»     in  fti  -i  Ki  fiat  In  *\f 


where  those  accidents  annually  take  place ; 
it  is,  therefore,  of  the  most  serious  ini|>ort- 


getting  off  merely  by  melting  the  snow    ance  to  consult  them,  aud  to  abide  by  their 


in 

With  their  breath,  together  with  the  joint 
effect  of  their  perspiration,  and  by  keeping 
their  bodies  io  constant  motion.  But, 
when  the  lavauge  is  of  a  certain  magni- 
tude, aud  that  no  assistance  from  without 
i»  %r  at  hand,  the  unfortunate  must 
perish. 

Sr&iKc  LtA.  v  a«o  as^— D  u  rm  %  the  course 
of  the  winter,  enormous  masses  of  snow  will 
collect,  and  project  beyond  the  sides  of  the 
socks,  so  as  to  be  subtended  above  the 
ground  ;  in  April  and  in  May,  when  the 

a 


advice. 

Such  travellers  as  have  the  misfortune  to 
-be  caught  by  one  of  those  spring  Tavauges, 
are  moat  frequently  lost  without  resource; 
being  either  smothered,  or  crushed  to  atoms, 
by  the  enormous  weight.    The  snow  of 
which  they  are  eenntosed  is  become  to 
hard,  that  neither  man  -nor  horse  can  ex- 
tricate themselves,  without  foreign  assist- 
ance; and,  sometimes,  it  will  form  over 
the  torrents  through  the  Alps  natural 
vaults,  or  arctics,  that  will 
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The  dreadful  impetuosity  of  the  cold  and    generally  take  place  when  the  sky  is 


spring  lavanges,  is  beyond  imagination. — 
The  fall  of  those  masses  of  snow,  which 
often  roll  down  from  several  thousand  feet 
high,  causes  so  violent  a  commotion  in  the 
air,  that,  sometimes,  cottages  are  seen  lo  be 
overturned,  and  men  suffocated,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  place  which  the  i 


and  that  the  westerly  winds  prevail. 

Remarkable  Lav  a  noes. — A  dreadful 
hollow  roaring,  like  that  of  thunder,  being 
the  usual  forerunner  of  lavanges,  travellers, 
upon  hearing  it,  may  seek  their  safety  ia 
flight.  The  shape  and  position  of  certain 
mountains  contribute  to  terrib/e  [avarices 


Hurricanes. — In  Savoy  they  call  them 
Tourmentes.  These  hurricanes  are  mixed 
with  an  i 


lavange  runs  over.  The  impetuosity  is  so  ; I  returning  every  year  in  particular  places ; 
great,  so  prodigious,  that,  notnnfrequently,  and,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon* 
the  lavanges  cover,  within  the  valleys,  sur-  tains,  through  the  whole  chain  of  the  Alps, 
upwards  of  one  league  in  length}  and!  have  suffered  severely  in  consequence  of 

in  places  above  those  ruinous  phenomena.  It  has  been  ob- 
two  leagues  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  .,  served  of  late,  that  the  lavanges  penetrated 
rock,  whence  they  originally  descended,  into  countries  where  they  had  ceased  being 
They  always  carry  with  them  a  large  quan-  seen  for  ages 
tity  of  stones,  from  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains} and  leave,  in  the  pasturages  of  the 
Alps,  and  in  the  vallies,  shocking  traces  of .( 
their  ravages.  These  terrific  vestiges,  will,  i  of  which  are  very  injurious  to  travellers, 
sometimes,  subsist  for  a  long  series  of  years,  In  the  mountains  of  German  Switzerland, 
in  a  like  manner  to  those  occasioned  by  the  '  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  Bouxen,  or 
wild  torrent,  that  has  struck  with  sterility  j;  Gouxen.  Impetuous  whirlwinds  blow  up 
the  most  fruitful  meadow.  the  snow  lately  fallen  into  the  higher  val- 

Summer  La  v  a  mors.— These  never  occur  lies  of  the  mountain-passes;  carry  it  in 
but  in  the  summer  season,  and  are  offensive  [  masses,  resembling  clouds,  which,  in  a  few 
neither  to  travellers  nor  to  the  cattle,  as  j  momeuts,  obstruct  the  defiles  and  hollows, 
they  seldom  fall  but  on  the  most  elevated  cover  the  roads,  and  bury,  in  snow,  the 
parts  of  the  mountains,  where  the  snow  is  very  poles  intended  to  indicate  the  roads, 
stationary  all  the  year  round.  The  appear-  Such  travellers  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
ance  of  them  is  curious ;  you  would  think  j  surprised  by  those  hurricanes,  are  exposed 


you  saw  a  silvery  river,  encompassed  within 
a  cloud  of  snow,  extremely  subtile,  running 
from  the  tops  of  the  rocks ;  the  mass  in- 
creases  at  every  step  of  the  amphitheatre; 
it  streams  with  a  roaring,  resembling  that 


to  the  most  frightful  danger;  for  those 
whirlpools  of  snow,  whose  flakes,  subtile 
to  a  degree,  occasion  the  skin  to  turn  fed, 
snd  to  swell,  in  consequence  of  acute  paiu, 
will  not  allow  them  to  keep  their  eyes 


of  thunder,  and  which  ia»prolonged  by  |'  open,  or  to  find  their  way,  so  that  they 
means  of  the  echoes  amidst  the  sublime  ji  wander  about  at  the  risk  of  falling  into  pre- 
silence  of  the  Alps.    These  lavanges  most  j(  cij 


A  TALE  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THE  REGIONS  TO  BE  EXPLORED  IN  THE 

EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE. 


The  historians  of  antiquity,  merely  in- 
tent upon  recording  plain  (acts,  hare  left 
succeeding  writers  abundant  scope  to  ima- 
gine, and  to  pourtray  the  sentiments  arising 
from  adverse  or  propitious  events;  and 
perhaps  the  sufferers  or  agents  were  too 
acutely  grieved,  or  passionately  excited,  to 
be  capable  of  retracing  or  delineating  the 
mixed  emotions  that  embittered  their  feel- 
ings, or  actuated  aud  recompensed  their 


perilous  achievements.  In  recapitulating 
remarkable  incidents,  or  sketching  the^ecu- 
liarities  of  foreign  countries,  we  havelnmed 
at  inducing  the  junior  readers  of  La  Belle 
Assemblce  to  prepare  for  themselves  an  ex- 
haustless  fund  for  independent  amusement 
in  the  decline  of  life,  by  forming  a  taste  for 
information  in  history,  geography,  aud  ele- 
gant researches  concerning  the  wonders 
of  nature.  These  bare  been  slightly  iodi- 
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cated  in  the  sad  adventures  of  Christabella, 
the  happier  destiny  of  Bemoinda,  the  first 
settlers  in  the  northern  mountains  of  Africa, 
the  communications  of  Lady  Florentia,  and 
by  the  narrative  now  offered  as  some  outline 
of  the  regions  to  be  explored  in  the  arctic 
expedition,  and  where  our  Greenlandmen 
bare  combated  the  mostformidable  dangers. 
Our  statements,  and  the  historical  epochas 
will  be  found  correct,  however  deficient  in 
composition  or  ingenuity  the  fictions  they 
are  made  to  interweave. 

When  the  incurable  pulmonary  symp- 
toms that  terminated  the  yet  un ripened 
years  of  Edward  VI.  came  to  be  generally 
known,  alarm  and  dismay  prevailed  among 
all  that  had  embraced  the  reformed  religion. 
They  dolefully  called  to  mind,  that  after 
the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  in  1S78, 
heretical  denunciations  furnished  a  pretext 
for  gratifying  political  animosity  j  and  that 
even  the  gallant,  the  liberal  minded  Henry 
the  Fifth,  doomed  many  Wickliffites  to  the 
•take.  The  presumptive  heiress  to  the 
throne  of  England  was  bigotted  to  papal 
superstitions,  and  wholly  governed  by  in- 
veterate gloomy  priests,  who  would  ex- 
plode their  wrath  upon  all  who  bad  been 
conspicuous  iu  a  contrary  persuasion. — 
Among  these  a  Cornish  gentleman,  of  large 
fortune,  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  vin- 
dictive power  of  his  Romish  neighbours. 
He  had  done  them  no  ill  offices— his  cha- 
rity excluded  do  needy  person)  but  he 
had  zealously  propagated  the  doctrines  of 
Lotber,  and  his  benevolent  exemplary  life 
made  more  proselytes  than  the  eloquence 
of  those  preachers  he  munificently  reward- 
ed for  their  pious  peregrinations.  He  had 
two  daughters  married  to  men  of  rank,  yet 
less  obnoxious  to  vengeance;  but  the  third 
having  earnestly  seconded  her  father's  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  protestant  tenets,  and 
having  worn  sables  for  the  death  of  their 
great  champion  soon  after  Edward  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  might  expect  severe 
retribution.  For  her  sake,  more  than  his 
own,  Mr.  Woodville  desired  an  asylum, 
and  was  aware  that  wherever  they  might 
find  temporary  refuge  on  the  Continent 
their  exasperated  persecutors  would,  if  they 
^°s«f  get  them  into  their  ruthless  gripe. 
While  anxiously  ruminating  on  these  par- 
ticulars, a  vessel  belonging  to  Iceland, 
amen  from  her  course  by  a  hurricane,  was 


saved  from  utter  destruction  by  Mr.  Wood- 
ville and  his  servants  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  lives.  Kaursandal,  the  commander, 
could  converse  with  his  host  in  Latin  :  and 


are  the  advantages  that  might 
to  all  nations  by  establishing  some 
living  dialect  as  a  common  medium  of  in- 
tercourse. The  maritime  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain,  besides  the  countless  variety 
of  excellent  publications  by  her  sons  on 
every  subject  connected  with  science,  litera- 
ture, ethics,  or  arts ;  and  hers  being  the 
verbiage  of  the  American  states,  that  are 
continually  growing  in  commercial  im- 
portance— these  constitute  unrivalled  claims 
for  rendering  our  idiom  the  cosmopolite 
language. 

The  Icelandic  skipper  satisfied  Mr. 
Woodville  of  the  reformed  religion  being 
universal  in  his  native  isle;  and  Miss 
Woodville  impressively  argued,  or  persua- 
sively pleaded  against  her  father's  reluct- 
ance to  take  her  thither,  and  for  ever  to 
renounce  a  land  of  luxuriant  vegetation. 
She  at  length  obtained  his  consent,  and  he 
converted  his  property  into  merchandize 
suitable  for  a  frigid  clime.  Kaursandal,  in 
gratitude  for  Mr.  Wood vi He's  benefits,  con- 
curred in  every  arrangement  for  his  accom- 
modation, and  patriotism  sanctioned  each 
sacrifice  of  individual  views  to  an  emigrant 
who  would  bring  specimens  of  British  ma- 
nufactures and  mechanism  that  might  sti- 
mulate the  ingenuity  of  insular  hyperbo- 
reans. 

Just  as  Mr.  Woodville  handed  his  daugh- 
ter into  a  barge  which  was  to  convey  them 
to  Kaursandal's  ship,  his  adopted  son,  Ed- 
mund Beauclerc,  alighted  from  his  horse, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  accompanying 
them  to  Iceland.  Edmund's  father  guilt- 
lessly suffered  on  the  scaffold,  and  forfeited 
his  estates  to  the  tyrannical  Henry  VIII. 
and  a  few  hours  before  his  execution  de- 
livered his  boy  to  Mr.  Woodville  as  a 
pledge  of  immortal  friendship.  But  for  the 
attainder  Edmund  would  have  the  title  of 
Baronet,  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  his 
personal  and  mental  qualifications  might 
have  adorned  the  highest  sphere.  His 
mother  died  of  grief  during  Sir  Lionel 
Beaoclerc's  imprisonment-,  but  Edmund 
was  not  au  orphan,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodville  reared  him  with  parental  ten- 
derness, and  his  endearments  remunerated 
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their  ram.  He  had  been  practising  mcdi- 
cine  with  great  reputation  in  a  distant 
county  ;  yet  Mr  VVoodville's  farewell  letter 
decided  him  to  bid  his  flalteriug 
for  ever  adieu !  He  vu  six 
than  Gertrude;  had  carried  her*  in  bia 
arm  a,  had  kissed  the  tears  from  her  dimpled 
cheeks  when  she  wept  for  the  death  of  her 
mother;  and  soothed  her  by  consolatory 
au?  vest  ion*  when  the  lisped  incomes — 
"  Why,  dear  mamma  wm  carried  away  by 
a  great  crowd  all  in  black?*— And  though 
he  had  imposed  on  himaelf  the  anguishing 
prohibition  of  xeeinar  *nd  conversing  with 
her,  he  could  not  submit  to  a  separation-— 
absolute  as  the  grave.  Gertrude  blushed 
with  indefinable  sensations  when  Edmund 
seated  himaelf  t>eside  her  iu  the  barge  ;  and 
«veu  sea-sickness  was  not  un  mingled  with 
pleasures,  when  he  was  deputed  by  her  fa- 
tber  to  sit  beside  his  sister*  or  to  give  her 
cordial  drops.  Mr.  Wood  villa  secretly 
purposed  that  Edmund  would  more  favour- 
ably ooustrue  those  ioiimatious  of  his  wish 
for  the  most  sacred  affinity.  He,  on  the 
other  baud,  supposed  honour  forbade  him 
to  take  advantage  of  unsuspecting  confi- 
dence; yet  hourly  opportunity,  the  inge- 
nuous opeuuess  of  Mi»s  VVoodville,  and  the 
oblique  encouragement  received  from  her 
father,  added  to  the  horrors  of  a  storm, 
removed  the  long  endured  restraint.  After 
the  Icelandic  vessel  was  under  way,  a  yaw) 
from  the  Coruish  shore  brought  on  board 
Mr.  Lycock,  a  clergyman,  and  Mr.  Edgar, 
a  naval  officer.  Lycock  had  committed 
irregularities  which  lie  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend would  eject  him  from  his  benefice; 
and  Edgar  had  stabbed  a  sailor  in  a  pas- 
sion, and  fled  from  justice.  Both  pretend- 
ed they  dreaded  Romish  persecution,  and 
Mr.  VVoodville  made  them  welcome  to  par- 
take of  his  sea  stores.  During  the  good 
weather  they  amused  themselves  by  pay- 
ing those  attentions  to  Miss  VVoodville 
which  men  of  gay  habits  believe  dignify- 
ing to  their  own  egotistical  gallantry,  and 
flattering  to  the  lovelier  sex.  Edgar's 
nautical  abilities  and  presence  of  mind 
found  constant  employment  in  a  dreadful 
tempest.  'Mr.  VVoodville  and  Beauclerc 
gave  unremitting  help  at  the  pumps,  but 
Lycock  shammed  sickness,  aud  when  all 
bauds  were  engrossed  he  was  indebted  to 
Mils  WoodvUles  uuiuauily  for  the,  susten- 


ance he  received.  Mr.  VVoodville  had  lost 
suffered  by  asthma ;  fctigue  and  cold  ores- 

lion  in  ms  •  neat.  utnru<it 
,ugh  agon.xed  by 
her  faculties  seemed  multiplied 
iu  acting  as  his  sick  nurse.  Beauclerc 
never  left  him,  and  when  the  vessel  rolled, 
his  arms  held  the  object  of  exalted  esteem 
At  one  time,  when  all  on 


gulfed  by  the 
ported  Gertrude. 

"  My  dearest  Gertrude,  for  you  onlj 
have  1  lived ;  let  us  be  united  in  death  ' 
Let  us  perish  in  a  chaste  embrace." 

-Yes,  Edmund,"  she  replied ;  •«*  thu 
solemn  hour  I  need  not  hesitate  to  confess 
how  feevidly  1  return  your  love." 

Mr.  VVoodville,  who  lay  awake,  bear- 
ing these  affectionate  effusions  said,  **Tak« 
my  child  and  my  blessing,  dear  Edmund 
If  our  lives  are  spared,  Lycock  shall  join 
you  by  sanctified  ties." 

Six  days  the  vessel  scudded  before  s 
south-west  wind,  anal  unreserved  inter- 
course  of  souls  made  Gertrude  and  Edmund 
almost  iiiseuaible  to  fear :  they  sometimes 
forgot  ail  beings  except  Mr.  VVoodville  and 
each  other,  and  through  life  were  mutually 
endeared  by  recollecting  that  in  all  the 
inebriation  of  love  Gertrude  still  maintain, 
ed  whatever  was  due  to  her  own  delicacy, 
and  Edmund  submitted  to  the  laws  of  his 
own  high-seated  honour.  The  elemental 
strife  gradually  subsided;  the  darkness  and 
drifting  snow  gradually  dispel  led.  The 
leads  employed  in  sounding  frequently 
touched  a  solid  bottom,  and  pieces  of  i« 
were  drawn  up  by  the  tackle.  Mr.  VVood- 
ville was  able  to  leave  his  bod  on  the  day 
when  Gertrude  aud  Edmund  plighted  con- 
secrated vows  ;  aud  the  uuptial  ceremony, 
performed  in  circumstances  unparalleled  is 
the  history  of  manki.ul,  saved  Gertrude  from 
being  dependant  upon  the  generous  protec- 
tion of  a  lover,  without  a  pereut,  or  one  of 
her  own  sex  to  shield  her  from  scandal. 

Mr.  ivauraaudaJ  told  Mr.  VVoodville  the 
ship  had  got  among  congeries  of  ice,  term- 
ed by  sailors  iu  those  latitudes  ana  calves ; 
the  floating  minute  congelations  were  call- 
ed sliedge ;  aud  both  denoted  an  approach 
to  Greenland.  He  apprehended  no  dan- 
ger, aiul  could  proimsu  the  English  gantry 
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a  most  hospitable  reception  from  the  Ice-    diamond,  the  ruby,  the  emerald,  the  topaz, 


land  colony.    Fogs  and  snow  returned, 
but  the  ship  still  advanced  before  a  gentle 
gale.    One  night  all  were  roused  from 
sleep  by  a  frightful  concussion :  they  hast- 
ened to  the  deck :  yet  terror  did  not  de- 
prive  Gertrude  of  self-possession  :  she  be- 
sought her  father  to  let  her  wrap  him  up 
before  he  encountered  the  piercing  air; 
and  her  beloved  Beauclerc  was  defended 
from  cold  by  her  assiduous  prevenance.  The 
dense  vapours  began  to  assume  a  fleecy 
whiteness,  and  slowly  floating  away,  gave 
place  to  deep  blue  clouds,  where,  with  all 
the  vivacity  of  a  frosty  atmosphere,  the 


the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and  all  imagin- 
able tints  adorn  the  fantastically  embellish- 
ed columns.  How  deceitful  is  the  dazzling 
lustre!  not  only  valueless,  but  teeming  with 
calamity." 

**  They  remind  me,"  said  (he  volatile 
Edgar,  archly  leering  to  Lycock,  "  they 
remind  me  of  the  deluding  fair  oues  we 
sailors  meet  in  every  port.  Shall  we  en- 
counter them  in  Iceland,  Mr.  Kaursaudal?" 

-  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  skipper.  «  We 
have  no  licentious  priests  nor  depraved 
laymen,  who,  fancying  themselves  idle,  are 
the  drudges  of  false  pleasure,  and  the  cor- 


twinkling  stars  greeted  the  sight  of  our  ;  ruptera  of  innocence." 
voyagers,  who  many  nights  bad  impatiently  j    M  Oh,  that  I  could  say  so  much  in  fa - 
wished  to  behold  them  marshalling  their  j  vour  of  England!"  responded  Mr.  Wood- 
lights  around  the  lunar  orb.   Mr.  Wood- ,  ville.   "  As  men  and  Christians  we  must 
ville  could  not  be  persuaded  to  return  be-  <  deprecate  an  increase  of  bondwomen  en* 
low,  but  bis  injunction,  and  Beauclerc's  j  snared  to  the  most  vilifying  wretchedness, 
iotreaty, overcame  Mrs.  Beauclerc's  reluct-    while  they  expect  every  enchanting  free- 
auce.   She  trimmed  a  lamp  in  her  state-    dom  and  blandishment ;  yet  preventives  to 
room,  and  sat  down  to  read  a  family  Bible,  ;  guard  the  sane  from  contamination,  and 
the  6rst  that  issued  from  the  press  of  the  |  invocations  powerfully  calling  the  ulcer- 
first  British  printer,  Claxton,  at  West-'jated  heart  to  seek  its  only  cure — repent- 
minster  Abbey,  in  1471.   The  few  hours  >  an ce,  are  seldom  afforded.   Oh,  Unit  my 
of  darkness  elapsed,  aud  presented  a  novel  ji  country  may  be  brought  to  cousider  that 
aud  magnificent  scene  to  the  English  pas-    the  treatment  by  which  distemper  has 


scngcrs. 

Reason  tella  me  those  refulgent 


augmented,  is  not  likely  to  abate  its  viru- 
lence; nor  can  penances  and  infamy  to 


neuces  are  fraught  with  evils,"  said  Mr.  j  the  undone  female,  without  appropriate 
BeaucJerc;  **  yet  1  must  admire  the  glit- ,'  instruction,  lead  her  to  reformation,  or  de- 
tering  green  hue  which,  iu  ever  changing  'j  *«r  heedless  untaught  youth  from  folly, 
shades,  plays  over  the  frilled  ice ;  and  the ,  |  which  in  frequent  instances  becomes  the 


spirw  on  some  of  the  icelings  seem  to  rea 
lue  our  fairy  tales  of  pillars  hewn  from 


■  precursor  of  vice.' 

H  Timely  warnings  of  bitter  experience 
!  would  enforce  circumspection,"  said  Beau- 
"  I  have  strained  my  eyes,'*  said  Mr.  \  c,erc>  "  »nd  circumspection  is  the  most  se- 
Woodville,  *  but  cannot  descry  the  ulterior  j  curc  Suarti  of  virtue,  if  founded  on  religious 
boundary  of  that  immense  pile  of  ice  where  '  principles,   ever   vigilant   in  detecting, 


our  ship  is  embayed." 

"It  cannot  be  discerned,  Sir,"  replied 
Kaursandal :  -  but  the  greater  the  iceberg 
the  less  is  our  risk,  as  we  may  hope  it  will 
hold  together  till  the  inferior  masses  are 
dispersed."— -  We  are  iu  the  hands  of  Om- 
nipotent Goodness,"  returned  Mr.  Wood- 
ville;  M  and  in  reliance  upon  the  unerring 
decrees  of  Heaven  I  can  with  delight  cou- 
kmplate  that  vast  extent  of  frilled  ice, 
which,  reflecting  the  solar  beams,  appears 
transmuted  to  a  territory  of  polished  gold; 
*ud  the  spires  of  several  icebergs  irradiat 


avoiding,  and  defeating  criminal  entice- 
ments." 

"  You  will  surely  give  us  an  eloquent 
sermon  against  the  wiles  of  man,  Lycock," 
said  Edgar,  laughing;  "  but  let  the  fasci- 
nating, the  interested  sex  look  to  it.  It  is 
their  own  affair  to  keep  within  safe  boun- 
daries; and  upon  my  houour,  all  ladies, 
however  exalted  in  rank  and  character, 
are  deeply  implicated  in  the  conduct  or 
misconduct  of  the  meanest  tradeswoman. 
We  meu  of  the  world  take  leave  to  judge 
of  the  intrinsic  uature  of  woman,  not  by 


ed,  shed  on  all  sides  the  brilliancy  of  the  "  equipage,  dress,  aud  all  the  specious  baga- 
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telle  of  fashion,  hut  hv  the  unvarnished 
profligacies  of  those  that  come  sans  em- 
mitonJUr  in  our  wav  as  familiars.** 

"  Now  you  accuse  your  sex  of  uncan- 
didlv  generalizing  the  worst  with  the  best," 
said  Mr.  Woodville.   **  You  mu*t  eonfew 
we  are  the  original  tempters.— I  must  crave 
your  kind  aid  to  take  me  to  bed.** 

Beauclerc  and  Edgar  helped  Mr.  Wood- 
vine  down  the  cabin  stair;  and  Kaursandal, 
with  all  dispatch,  obeyed  the  hint  from 
Beauclerc  to  bid  Mrs.  Beauclerc  meet  her 
father  below.  His  professional  knowledge 
apprized  him  death  approached.  Mr. 
Woodville  bade  his  friends  a  last  farewell, 
and  sat,  supported  by  his  daughter  on  one 
side,  and  his  son-in-law  on  the  other,  wait 
ing  Lycock  to  administer  the  sacrament,  but 


the  countenance  of  Edmund,  and  a  gleam 
of  joy  lighting  up  her  features, 
she  approved  bis  deteminatior 
evidently  intoxicated,  attempted  several 
times  to  interrupt  Edgar's  undaunted  steady 
adherence  to  the  plan  be  bad  concerted ; 
but  Edgar  commanded  him  to  silence. 

The  boats  were  lowered  with  tumultuous 
glee,  victualled  for  a  week,  provided  with 
bedding,  and  the  warmest  dress  for  the 
adventurers.  Edgar,  with  the  intrepidity 
and  manly  deliberation  of  a  British  naval 
hero,  led  the  van :  when  he  shook  hands 
with  the  recreants,  as  he  sportively  called 
those  that  remained  in  the  ship*  be  pro- 
mised to  sound  a  trumpet  every  ten  mi- 
nutes for  two  hours  after  losing  sight  of 
the  flag  hoisted  at  the  top-gallant-mast. 


he  sent  word  he  was  too  ill  to  move.  He  Imagination  may  conceive,  but  no  words 
reclined  upou  the  bosom  of  his  daughter,    can  depict,  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Beaoclerc 


and,  as  sinking  to  calm  repose,  expired  1 

The  sixth  morning  subsequent  to  Mr. 
Woodville's  decease,  Beauclerc  was  awoke 
by  a  great  commotion  on  board.   The  meu 
were  all  surrounding  Kaursandal  with 
eager  gestures,  while  Edgar,  as  spokesman, 
represented  that  the  small  stripe  of  un- 
frozen sea  was  visibly  narrowed;  that  from 
the  mast  head  he  could  see  land,  though  at 
a  great  distance ;  that  the  boats  could  con- 
tain all  on  board,  and  by  cutting  the  sides 
of  the  ice  with  axes,  they  might  reach 
Greenland,  which  was  more  expedient  than 
to  stay  in  the  ship  to  perish  with  cold  anil 
famine.    Kaursandal  -urged  the  impossibi- 
lity of  small  craft  living  among  ice  if  strong 
squalls  agitated  the  water.   The  mate  and 
helmsman  joined  in  this  expostulation,  but 
Edgar  requested  Kaursandal  to  consider 
whether  dying  at  once  was  not  preferable 
to  dying  by  inches ;  and  whether  taking 
the  lives  of  his  crew  with  his  dagger  would 
not  be  mercy  compared  to  exacting  from 
them  obedience,   which  must  ultimately 
subject  them  to  lingering  tortures  in  an 
icy  prison.   He  asked  if,  in  snch  an  emer- 
gency, the  decision  of  resources  should  not 
be  put  to  a  vote.   The  men  clamoured  for 
permission  to  vote-— who  would  go  with 
Edgar  or  stay  with  Kaursandal r   To  this 
proposal  their  commander  assented.  All 
joined  Edgar  except  Kaursandal,  the  mate, 
the  principal  helmsman,  Beauclerc,  and  his 
wife.    With  a  palpitating  heart,  but  com- 
posed aspect,  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 


as  she  beheld  these  self-devoted  men  hack- 
ing and  pushing  their  way  through  the 
ice.  Darkness  overspread  the  sky 
they  were  out  of  view  ;  and  in  two 
the  trumpet  ceased  to  announce  their 
safety.  Their  fate  is  still  unknown.  This 
ni^ht  Beauclerc  and  his  bosom  companion 
consumed  the  tedious  minutes  in  regrets 
for  Edgar,  whose  gaiety,  though  tinctured 
with  wildness,  never  offended  against  hu- 
manity or  decency,  like  the  cool  sarcasms 
or  sly  double  entendre  by  which  Lycock 
had  often  distressed  Miss  Woodville  in  the 
commencement  of  her  father's  illness.— 
"  Unhappy  man,"  said  Beauclerc ;  **  un- 
worthy of  his  profession.  A  pious  clergy- 
man does  honour  to  human  naftire;  but 
the  dissolute  Lycock  is  contemptibly  de- 
testable in  himself;  the  hypocrisy  of  such 
men  inflicts  more  deadly  wounds  upon 
the  cause  of  religion  than  avowed  liber- 
tinism." 

When  the  small  party  met  on  deck  early 
next  morniug,  the  nncertaii 
separated  friends,  ami  their  own 
prospects,  saddened  their  mutual  commu- 
nications. Mr.  Kaursandal  proposed  tbtt 
he  and  the  helmsman  should  ascend  the 
iceberg  to  see  if  any  trace  of  the  voyagers 
could  be  discovered.  They  retorned  with- 
out being  able  to  give  the  desired  tiding* ; 
but  this  disappointment  was  alleviated  by 
the  glad  intelligence  that  on  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  iceberg  they  found  a  well  of 
fresh  water.  All  with  one  accord  prostrated 
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in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  this 
unexpected,  this  inestimable  benefit;  and 
after  a  temperate  meal,  began  with  new 
alacrity  to  lay  in  stores  of  the  precious 
fluid.   Their  next  care  was  to  open  below 
decks  a  passage  to  such  provisions  as  could 
not  be  removed  near  the  destined  lodging 
They  had  food  sufficient  for  some  months, 
and  coals  in  abundance    Rats  had  been  a 
great  annoyance,  bat  cold  and  want  of 
water  had  much  reduced  their  numbers: 
every  precaution  was  used  tq  debar  them 
from  the  recent  supplies,  and  Beauelerc 
mixed  a  subtile  poison  with  a  quantity  left 
at  night  over  a  chafing-dish  to  keep  it  from 
congealing    The  rats  drank  it  greedily, 
and  were  soon  dead  in  heaps.   Their  car- 
cases were  collected,  filled  with  poison,  and 
carried  to  a  remote  part  of  the  frilled  ice  to 
destroy  the  bears,  whose  bowlings  in  that 
quarter  they  heard  with  shuddering- horror: 
welcome  was  a  deep  fall  of  snow  which, 
freezing  over  the  deck,  formed  a  barrier 
against  the  ferocious  creatures.    Death  in 
various  forms  menaced  the  isolated  prison- 
en  in  the  cabin ;  they  frequently  heard  on 
the  mow  the  tread  or  the  growl  of  bears  ; 
a  thaw  would  give  them  access,  or  a  sud- 
den disruption  of  the  iceberg  might  ingulph 
the  ship  in  the  fathomless  ocean.   A  mortal 
•entence  continually  impended:  yet  reli- 
gious hope  pierced  the  gloom  of  anxions 
anticipation.    They  should  die  but  once: 
death  to  the  sincere  Christian  promises  a 
passport  to  everlasting  felicity,  and  God 
with  a  single  fiat  could  order  events  for 
restoring  them  to  the  haunts  of  men. 

The  ravenous  visitors  of  the  deck,  gain- 
ing  no  spoil,  quite  forsook  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  months  passed  in  tolerable  com- 
fort, though  cut  off  from  worldly  enjoy- 
ments. The  hour-glass  gave  them  some 
computation  of  time— watches  were  not 
then  invented ;  and  so  far  as  they  could 


judge,  about  the  end  of  three  months  the 
snow  began  to  dissolve;  noises  more  tre- 
mendous than  the  loudest  explosion  of 
thunder  assailed  their  ears.  Kaursandal 
informed  his  companions  that  the  icebergs 
were  bursting  asunder,  and  was  impatient 
to  get  through  the  covering  of 'snow  to 
ascertain  if  the  mass  which  embayed  their 
ship  remained  firm  at  its  base.  He  and 
Beauelerc  got  upon  the  nearest  frilled  ice. 
They  laid  their  beads  close  to  the  surface, 
and  repeated  the  trial  day  after  day,  till  a 
murmuring  sound  warned  them  disruption 
must  soon  take  place.  During  ten  da>s  of 
thaw,  the  inferior  icebergs  were  dispersed  $ 
but  the  safety  of  all  on  board  depended  on 
the  wind  continuing  t  o  blow  off  the  iceberg 
to  which  they  were  uttached.  Awful  sus- 
peuce  heaved  every  bosom,  but  all  were 
resigned  to  the  divine  dispensations.  They 
felt  the  ship  afloat :  a  fav  ourable  gale  waft- 
ed her  out  of  danger  from  the  appalling 
crash  which  announced  that  the  iceberg 
bad  separated. 

The  voyagers  reached  Iceland,  where 
Beauelerc  and  his  wife  reared  a  numerous 
family,  and  were  patterns  of  piety,  virtue, 
and  industry.  Melancholy  regrets  for 
England  and  for  the  venturous  Edgar  and 
his  companions,  conk)  not  be  eradicated 
from  the  mind  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauelerc, 
when  they  came  to  know  that  about  this 
time  an  accumulation  of  ice  deprived  the 
Greenland  colony  of  all  succours  from  their 
Icelandic  mother  country.  Commerce  bad 
not  then  united  all  civilized  countries  in 
one  great  commonwealth,  interchanging 
tidings  and  productions.  Our  exiles  lived 
and  died  in  ignorance  of  the  mighty 
changes  effected  by  Queen  Elizabeth  j  but 
believing  Providence  ordered  all  for  the 
best,  their  solicitudes  were  allayed  by 
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or  Sreepkt — This  is  the  supposed 
Toliqri,  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Sceapage  of 
the  Saxons,  or  the  Isle  of  Sheep.  There 
are  three  ferries  ;  that  of  the  King's  is  most 
frequented,  which  is  wafted  over  by  a  long 
cable  flung  across  the  water. 


place  Is  the  Fort  and  Ship-yard  at  Sheer- 
ness.  The  land  it  occupies  was,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  a  morass,  on  which  his 
son  erected  a  battery  of  twelve  guns  to 
defend  the  passage  up  the  Med  way ;  but 
the  Dutch  appeared  before  tlie  place  in 


Sheeeness — The  most  consequential  |l  166*7,  and  quickly  beat  all  the  works  to  the 
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ground  with  their  gups,  though  the  place  ,|  the  royal  ship-yard  which  she  meant  to 
was  garrisoned  with  good  soldiers  under  m 
excellent  officers.    The  Dutch  landed  some  i 


men,  as  if  they  were  determined  to  keep 
the  garrison,  bat  they  thought  better  of  it: 
and  the  English  nation  being  roused,  a 
regular  fortification  was  erected  ;  it  became 
a  royal  fort,  has  now  a  governor,  and  every 
tiling  proper  for  its  defence.  A  royal 
dock-yard  was  also  established,  with  all 
the  requisites  lor  building  and  repairing 
ships  of  war. 

Roc  m  est t  a — The  Durobrivis  of  the  Ro- 
mans, seated  on  the  military  road.  The 
Saxons  surrounded  it  with  walls  on  the 
ancient  foundations.  The  present  Castle 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman,  as  is 
evident  from  the  Roman  bricks  mixed  in 
the  walls,  and  various  Roman  coins  dug  up 
within  its  precincts.  The  ruins  we  now 
admire  are  from  the  work  constructed  by 
Gundulphus  a  Bishop  more  eminent  for 
architectural  skill  than  learning ;  and  who 
must  have  built  it  in  1077  or  1 107,  the 
period  of  his  episcopate.  The  rounding  of 
the  Norman  arch  is  very  perceptible  in  thia 
castle.  The  body  of  the  present  cathedral 
remains  another  proof  of  the  architectural 
skill  of  Gundulphus;  he  re-built  it  in  the 
form  of  the  time,  with  round  arches  and 
clumsy  pillars.  Adjoining  to  the  church 
is  »  square  tower,  built  by  that  prelate  in 
the  usual  style  :  many  parts  of  the  church, 
erected  since  his  days,  are  in  the  Gothic 
style ;  the  front  is  elegant,  with  a  Norman 
door,  and  the  great  window  is  Gothic. 
The  founder  of  Merton  College  died  at 
Rochester,  in  1277*  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral. 

The  bishopric  of  Rochester  was  founded 
by  Etbelbert,  in  the  year  600,  who  built  a 
church  dedicated  to  St  Andrew.  The  first 
Bishop  was  Justus,  a  Roman.  It  is  one  of 
the  poorest  of  our  bishoprics  and  has 
usually  annexed  to  it  the  rich  deanery  of 
Westminster. 

Rochester  Bridge  has  eleven  arches;  the 
sides  are  guarded  by  a  parapet  and  iron 
rails,  and  on  the  centre  is  a  draw-bridge : 
this  bridge  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard II.  by  Sir  Robert  Knoll)  s  and  Sir  John 
de  Cobbaui. 

Chatham.— When  Elizabeth  built  Up- 
nor  Castle,  situated  a  little  below  Chatham, 
she  had  probably  in  view  the  defence  of 


establish  at  Chatham.  Charles  I.  greatly 
improved  the  ship-yard,  erected  very  con- 
siderable buildings,  and  made  two  docks 
for  floating  the  ships  in  with  the  tide. 
Charles  11.  who  was  fond  of  the  navy, 
made  great  additions,  and  here  laid  up  his 
principal  ships. 

The  great  seaman,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in 
l.r>93,  founded  here  an  hospital  for  wound- 
ed or  disabled  seamen  or  shipwrights, 
which  supports  ten  people,  who 
der  that  description,  in  a  very 
manner. 

The  chest  at  Chatham  was  also  esta- 
blished by  Sir  John  Hawkins  >"  con- 
junction with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  immedi- 
ately after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada ;  to  which  chest  all  the  sailors  of  the 
British  navy  at  that  time  agreed  to  contri- 
bute; it  is  continued  to  the  present  day, 
and  is  possessed  of  several  landed  estates. 

Bishop  Gundulphus  founded  here,  in 
1078,  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  for  lep- 
ers, and  the  first  institution  in  England  for 
that  loathsome  disorder,  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  the  religious  pilgrimages  before  the 
crusades,  which  latter  did  not  begin  till  the 
year  1090. 

Feversham.— It  was  so  noted,  in  the 
time  of  Alfred,  that  it  gave  title  to  the 
hundred:    in  930,  the  town   was  large 
enough  to  entertaiu  King  AtbeJstan.  and 
j  all  his  council,  assembled  there  to  establish 
|  salutary  laws  for  the  kingdom's  benefit 
Fevers  ham  is  a  corporation  by  prescription. 
It  contained  a  monastery,  founded  in  1 147, 
by  King  Stephen,  and  his  Queen  Matilda, 
of  Boulogne,  for  the  monks  of  Clugni :  after 
its  dissolution  the  site  was  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cheney.    The  small  remains  of 
the  abbey  are  part  of  a  building  used  as  a 
barn,  and  the  gateway.  On  some  wainscot, 
iu  a  bouse  near  the  gate,  are  preserved  cer- 
tain carvings,  representing  the  profiles  of 
Stephen  and  Matilda;  of  Stephen  iu  a 
boat  drawn  by  a  swan,  with  a  battle-axe 
in  his  hand,  and  the  figure  of  a  centaur 
discharging  an  arrow  from  bis  bow.  Ste- 
phen being  born  iu  December,  under  Sagit- 
tarius took  that  sign  for  his  device. 

A  house  is  still  to  be  seen,  where  a  Mr. 
Edward  Ardernaud  his  wife  were 
humanly  murdered,  in  1550,  by  a 
of  infamous 
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of  the  original  owners 
corner,  a 
ing 

upon  a 


It  was  to  this  town  that  J; 
conveyed  prisoner,  after  he  was  seized  on    are  over  the  gate;  aod  »t 
board  a  small  vessel  off  Shelfless,  on  De-  .  demi-lion,  with  the  word 
cember  12,  1688.    He  was  plundered  of  '  from  its  mouth, 
about  three  hundred  pounds,  and  two  me-       Margate. — This  town  stands 
dais;  one  of  great  curiosity,  which  had  ;  tide  harbour,  where,  at  high  water,  the 
been  struck  on  the  birth  of  bis  son,  after-  j  tide  flows  fifteen  feet, 
wards  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the      In  the  reign  of  Edward  II L.  when  that 
Pretender.  The  Ring's  rank  was  not .known;  Prince  called  together  his  naval  force  to 
till  be  reached  Fevershara,  where  he  was        "  4i  f  w 

immediately  acknowledged  as  King,  and 
treated  with  great  respect 


Th«  1si.e  or  Than  rr.— To  this  day  the 
isle  preserves  the  character  given  to  it  by 
Solinua,  of  its  great  fertility:  the  produce 
is  wheat,  barley,  beans,  pease,  red  and 
white  clover,  tares,  turnips,  radishes  for 
seed,  trefoil,  and  kidney  beans  with  a 
great  variety  of  seeds  for  the  use  of  the 
gardeners  about  London:  all  this  was 
owiug  to  the  industry  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flero.ngs,  who  fled  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  from  the  Duke  of  Alva's  perse- 
cution. They  originally  fixed  themselves 
near  Sandwich,  dividing  themselves,  most 
judiciously,  among  places  best  suited  to 
their  several  occupations.  There  the  gar- 
deners found  a  fertile  soil  and  a  navigable 
river:  they  were  the  first  who  introduced 
the  canary  grass  into  this  country,  and  it  is 
now  cultivated  with  infinite  profit  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  which  is  now  rather  im- 
properly called  an  island  :  it  is  about  nine 
miles  long,  and  contains  about  twenty  thou- 
Mud  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land ;  the 
iurface,  except  about  the  village  is  des- 
titute of  trees.  The  north  coast  from  Cliff's 
end,  quite  round  the  North  Foreland  to 
Cliff's  end  near  Peg  well,  is  a  range  of 
chalky  precipices,  of  a  most  shattery  tex- 
ture, falling  in  vast  fragments,  as  acted  up- 
on by  the  waves  and  weather. 

Dest  de  Li  oh. —This  place  is  vulgarly 
named  Daudetioo;  and  had  been  the  seat 
of  a  family  named  Dent  de  Lion,  or  Lion's 
Tooth,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  it  became  extinct  iu 
the  male  line;  when,  by  the  marriage  of 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Dande- 
lion, it  passed  to  the  Petits.  The  place 
and  estate  is  now  divided  among  different 
proprietors.    A  venerable  gate  is  still  left; 


cover  the  siege  of  Calais,  Margate  alone 
furnished .  fifteen  ships,  manned  with  a 
hundred  ami  sixty  mariners. 

Iu  the  church  are  some  brass  memorials 
of  the  dead  :  among  which  is  one  ot  John 
Dandelion,  who  died  in  1445,  and  another 
of  a  Henry  Petit,  who  died  in  1560. 

The  fashionable  passion  for  sea  bathing 
has  occasioned  a  vast  ex|ience  in  build- 
ings: the  assembly-room  is  commodious, 
and  the  libraries  and  theatre  elegant  and 


Hackbhdown.— In  a  hollow  we  find  a 
gate  leading  to  the  sea,  once  called  St 
Bartholomew's,  but  which  was  changed  to 
King's  Gate,  in  memory  of  the  landing  of 
Charles  II.  in  1638:  and  in  the  dreary 
concave  of  this  gate  Henry  Lord  Holland 
built  an  elegant  villa.  But  not  a  tree  is  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  extent  of  the  adjacent 
downs,  which,  instead  of  groves  or  verdant 
clumps,  are  dotted  with  buildings  of  flints 
iu  fantastic  forms,  ruined  castles,  towers, 
pyramids,  and  other  structures,  memorials 
of  ancient  events.  The  villa  itself  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  architecture.  In  the 
frout  is  a  large  portico  of  the  Doric  order : 
the  house  is  low,  consisting  only  of  the 
ground  floor;  the  apartments  are  numerous, 
but  most  of  tbem,  except  the  saloon,  very 
small.  They  are  crowded  with  statues, 
busts,  basso-relievos,  vases,  and  other  an- 
tiquities brought  from  Italy.  Every  thing, 
however,  about  the  house  shews  symptoms 
of  neglect  After  the  death  of  Lord  Hol- 
land, Powel,  the  unhappy  suicide,  became 
the  owner;  now,  who  is  the  owner  is 
scarcely  known,  but  it  is  let  duriug  the 
bathing  season  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
make  it  bis  residence. 

Kamsgate.— It  consists  of  two  streets 
disposed  in  form  of  a  crow,  and  opens,  like 
Margate,  bounded  on  each  side  by  chalky 


the  entrance  is  beneath  a  Gothic  portal. 1 '  cliffs.  It  is  much  larger  than  Margate, 
At  the  four  corners  is  a  handsome  square  ,  but  equally  resorted  to  for  the  benefit  of 
tower,  made  of  alternate  rows  of  flints  and   bathiug.    The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
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is  seated  on  a  hill  about  ft  mile  for  borrowing 
the  town,  adjoining  to  a  mall  village. 
Ramsgate  was  no  more  than  a  poor  fish- 
iog  place  till  about  the  year  16&6,  when  it 
rose  by  the  success  of  its  trade  with  Russia 
and  the  east  country.  What  gives  it  its 
chief  celebrity  is  its  stupendoua  mole,  de- 
signed to  give  shelter  to  ships  in  hard  gales 
of  wind  from  the  south-east,  and  save  them 
from  imminent  peril  in  the  Downs.  This 
magnificent  work  was  begun  in  1750,  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don. The  affair  was  violently  agitated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  an  act 
and  powers  granted  to 


►ney  on  the  security  oft 
certain  duty  per  ton  on  all  ships  entering 
the  harbour.  The  sum  of  above  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  has  already 
been  expended,  and  a  work  of  very  supe- 
rior elegance  effected,  consisting  of  two 
piers,  of  white  purbeel 

fed  ID    fas^C A d tA^a1*  W^i t b 

wards  the  sea ;  one  side  extends  eight 
hundred  feet  into  the  water,  the  otheT  not 
so  far.  The  harbour  of  Ramsgate  affords 
a  good  depth  of  water,  and  a  ship  of  five 
hundred  tons,  it  is  said,  once  found  shelter 
by  running  in  from  a  very 


THE  LISTENER. 


warm  in  my  temper.  My  husband  is  an 
Irishman,  jocose  and  extravagant;  this 
often  causes  high  words  between  us,  and 
our  neighbours  have  imagined  more  than 
a  hundred  times,  that  we  were  going  to 
separate,  never  to  meet  again  in  this  workl. 

But  in  this  they  are  deceived;  we  love 
one  another  to  distraction,  in  spite  of  our 
frequent  quarrels,  which  are  always  fol- 
lowed by  the  sweetest  reconciliations ;  and 
1  should  be  .the  happiest  of  wives  if  a  fatal 
circumstance  had  not  taken  place  and  de- 
ranged all  our  pleasing  prospects. 

My  husband,  Mr.  Hearwell,  took  it  in 
his  head  to  write  a  book:  farewell  then  to 
all  my  peaceful  days.  He  was  solely  taken 
up  with  the  manuscript,  the  proof  sheets, 
aod  printing.  Then  bis  thoughts  all  dwell 
on  the  success  of  its  sale ;  not  from  any  in- 
terested views,  bat  from  mere  vanity ;  the 
reviewers  pull  the  work  to  pieces,  or  praise 
it  according  to  their  professed  principles, 
or  from  caprice.  The  author  wishes  to 
answer  them,  and  his  head  is  bewildered, 
while  I  am  bored  to  death  with  listening 
to  his  remarks.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  im- 
plore, preach,  and  cry  out  against  all  this ; 
his  book  ts  his  darling,  and  bis  poor  wife 
is  left  to  mope  in  a  corner  by  herself. 

When  1  married,  Sir,  I  was  taught  to 
bebeve  1  had  wedded  a  man  of  fashion, 
but  be  is  no  longer  so }  all  his  ambition  it 


is  a  wide  difference 
racters  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

During  the  four  first  months  after  my 
marriage,  my  husband  took  me  to  the 
theatres,  and  to  every  genteel  place  of  pub- 
lic amusement :  and  subscribing,  for  my 
to  one  of  the  best  libraries  in 

every  new  romance  or  novel  as  soon  as  it 
was  publislied. 

But  now  no  more  lively  dinner  parties, 
no  more  balls,  plays,  or  operas;  no  more 
My  gentleman  is  always  ab- 


thinking,  composing,  or  poring  over  a  set 
of  old  musty  folios,  in  order  to  give  a  new 
turn  to  some  ancient  thought  or  maxim. 
He  is  so  deeply  engaged  that  he  never 
seems  to  know  what  he  is  about  or  what 
is  passing.  I  stand  right  before  him,  but 
he  does  not  see  me ;  he  runs  against  me, 
drives  me  away,  and  flies  to  bis  writing- 
desk,  that  he  may  not  lose  a  fine  idea  that 
is  just  come  into  his  head.  When  night 
comes,  I  hope  all  this  is  over,  and  that  at 
least  1  shall  not  lose  his  company  when  he 
is  asleep.  But  my  hopes  are  vain  ;  be  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  closet,  bolts  the  door 
within  side,  and  if  he  does  happen  to  fell 
asleep  there,  it  is  with  his  pen  in  his  hand, 
aod  his  forehead  on  the  table. 

Now,  do  not  yon  think,  good  Sir,  that  I 
am  very  much  to  be  pitied  ?  My  husband, 
in  consequence  of  your  patience,  has  some 
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thoughts,  he  told  me  the  other  day,  of  send- 
ing you  a  manuscript  to  revise  for  him. 
Now,  should  he  do  so,  have  the  good  newt 
to  receive  it}  promise  him  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  forward  its  publication ;  but,  as 
soon  as  ever  he  is  gone,  aet  about  giving 
the  most  satirical  criticism  imaginable  on 
the  produce  of  his  brain  ;  he  deserves  chas- 
tisement for  taking  from  me  those  hours 
which  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  me  alone, 
and  injuring  his  health,  which  he  promised 
by  our  marriage  contract  to  preserve. 
Any  one  may  be  able  to  write  a  bitter 


are  only  as  yet  to  be  met  with  amongst  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  that  the  practice  is 
less  censurable,  and  deserving  of  so  little 
attention?  The  unrelenting  bitter  re- 
proaches of  her  offspring  are  not  a  punish- 
ment adequate  to  the  enormity  of  a  mother 
who  has  thus  branded  them  and  herself; 
and  though  they  were  to  give  rise  to  poig- 
nant repentance  within  the  heart  of  her 
who,  though  callous  to  every  feeling  of 
common  decorum,  might  yet  retain  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  I  shall  repent  it,  our 
should  take  the  subject  into 


satire  on  an  authors  work;  and  you  can  'deration.   The  case  is  so  much  the  more 

easily  give  my  husband  a  disgust  to  his  '  deplorable,  that  the  innocent  are  made  to 

ridiculous  mania,  and  restore  to  me  the  J  suffer  for  the  guilty  :  for  should  the  roong- 

happy  hours  I  once  passed  in  his  society :  re  I  sons  of  such  a  lost  woman,  when  they 

such  a  state  of  solitude  is  not  without  dan-  '  have  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  chance 


ger  for  a  youthful  wife;  I  married  to  Bod 
a  protector  and  a  social  companion.  1  am 
myself  of  a  frank  and  undergoing  charac- 


to  ingratiate  themselves  with  a  weak  fair 
one,  what  would  the  lot  of  her  pug-nosed, 
thick-lipped,  sooty-complexioned  daughters 


ter;  and  my  sincere  wish  is  to  be  a  tender,  ,  be,  when  emerging  from  their  teens } — 


chaste,  and  obedient  wife:  to  you,  there- 
fore, I  apply  to  second  me  in  that  laudable 
wish  ;  to  restore  to  me,  by  your  assistance, 
the  husband  of  my  fondest  choice,  and 
thereby  to  ensure  to  yourself  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  one  who  but  three  yean  ago, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  made  a  bride. 

Clarissa. 


TO  TIMOTHY  HEARWELL,  ESQ. 

Sia,— No  one  more  than  myself  delights 
in  seeing  nappy  human  faces ;  I  have  even 
carried  this  propensity  so  far  as  to  study 


Deprived  of  the  lawful  faculty  of  becoming 
mothers  in  their  turn,  would  they  not  be- 
come a  dead  weight  on  the  community? 
When  it  is  known  that  oar 
tradespeople  and  mechanics,  if,  on 
of  losses,  long  fits  of  illness,  want  of  occu- 
pation, or  infirmity,  are  reduced  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  a  workhouse;  have  their  chil- 
dren torn  away  from  them,  and  sent,  at  a 
certain  age,  to  the  manufactories,  where 
they  are  never  claimed  but  in  vain  by  their 
parents ;  could  it  be  considered  a  more  re- 
prehensible measure,  in  instances  of  the 
I  nature  above  mentioned,  to  send  back  to 
the  best  means  of  procuring  pleasure  to    the  original  country  of  their  father,  suppos- 


the  brute  creation  about  me;  nay,  more 
than  once  I  have  gone  to  Hyde  Park  on 
purpose  to  feed  the  deer;  have  thrown 
cakes  to  the  bears  in  the  ditches  of  Berue, 
in  Switzerland;  and  not  oafreqtiently  taken 
a  couple  of  sponge  biscuits  in  my  pocket 
to  give  to  a  poor  gardeners  jack-ass.  But 
I  revolt  at  the  very  idea  of  a  negro  being 
allowed  to  salute,  and  sometimes  even  to 
the  partner  for  life  of  a  white  wo- 
What  I  is  it  in  a  country  where  the 
the  breed  of  our  cattle  it  consider- 
ed an  object  of  so  serious  an  importance, 
that  such  unnatural  connexions  are  to  pass 
unnoticed,  or  to  be  overlooked  ?   Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  the  legislature  have  not 
hitherto  interfered  to  prevent  them  ?   Is  it 
instances  of  that  moral  depravity 


ing  similar  alliances  should  continue  to  be 
tolerated,  those  mixed-blood  infants  ?  If 
every  body,  in  such  cases, 
must  feel  for  the  parents,  I  shall  retort  that 
it  is  an  additional  circumstance  which  pro- 
claims the  propriety  of  a  general  probi- 
tion. 

Some  people  will  argue,  that  the  blacks 
being  oar  fe4k*w-creatures,  they  should 
enjoy  all  our  privileges.  Agreed,  in  the 
theory,  but  not  in  the  practice.  Let  it  be 
so  amongst  themselves,  as  a  nation  ;  but  ia 
our  country  it  is  inadmissible.  Who  could, 
with  doe  reverence,  behold  one  of  them 
either  in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the  bench  in  a 
court  of  justice?  Neither  is  th is  general 
objection  to  be  viewed  as 
of  prejudice;  yet,  though  it 
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are  many  prejudices  that  should  be  respect-  ,\  quence  of  a  long  stay  in  this  country,  or  of 


ed ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  them  that  it  repre-  I 
bensible  \  and,  for  my  part,  in  honour  of  [ 
the  reformer  of  all  others,  I  should  willingly 
vote  a  statue  to  be  erected. 

Notwithstanding  I  shudder  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
blacks  against  the  whites,  and  especially 
the  fair  sex,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
I  cannot  but  confess  that  they  were  partly 
suggested  by  a  spirit  of  revenge  for  former 
ill-treatment;  I  shall  not,  therefore,  intro- 
duce them  as  proofs  of  the  natural  antipathy 
that  exists,  and  which  they  bear  towards 
us.  But  let  the  memoirs  of  our  voyagers 
be  consulted,  and  then  it  will  be  made 
evident,  how  sanguinary  their  disposition 
is  at  home,  and,  of  course,  how  dangerous 
to  afford  them  encouragement  when  they 


Neither  hospitality  nor  liberality  pre- 
scribe our  ceasing  to  be  cautious.  Our 
jealous  care  to  keep  foreigners  at  a  dis- 
tance, rests  on  the  most  rational  basis.— 
Our  national  blunt  candid ness  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  cope  with  the  enterprising  plia- 
bility of  their  disposition,  and  still  leas 
with  the  low  cunning  of  the  African  race. 
It  may  bare  been  observed  bow  very  ten- 


their  having  imbibed,  from  early  youth,  those 
principles  of  morality  which  we  hold  sa- 
cred. Pecuniary  interest,  I  am  well  aware, 
besides  many  other  qualifications,  will  oc- 
casionally render  them  acceptable  bus- 
bands.  They  then  become  our  fellow- 
citizens :  can  we  ever  say  the  same  of  ne- 
groes t 

Am  EcaoPEA*. 
1  cannot  help  coinciding  in  opinion  with 
my  European  correspondent  I  recollect, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  being  on  a  visit  to 
a  friend  in  L- — shire,  when  the  beautiful 
wife  of  Mr.  ■,  of  wonderful  stight-of- 
band  celebrity,  bad  expired,  after  having 
been  bewitched  into  marriage  with  him,  at 
the  horror  she  felt  on  seeing  the  colour  of 
her  child!  Bat  what  else  could  she  ex- 
pect? Surely  rach  a  mixed  race  were 
never  intended  to  be  propagated.  As  we 
admire  fairness  in  an  European,  so  the 
complexion  of  an  Africau  cannot  be  too 
black :  I  have  seen  among  some  of  my 
West  Indian  connections,  some  of  that 
sable  hue  absolutely  beautiful:  as  the 
colour  fades,  so  the  features  of  the  mixed 
race  become  more  disagreeable.  Let  them, 
then,  "woo  their  sable  loves,**  but  may 


der  we  are  in  another  respect, in  bestowing  '  my  fair  countrywomen  ever  reject,  with 
our  daughters  as  wives  to  foreigners,  unless  j<  horror,  such  disproportionate  connections, 
they  be  naturalized,  as  it  were,  iu  conse-  I  T.  Hearwell. 


FUGITIVE  POETRY. 

■  ■  » 

The  Confession;  or,  The  Novice  of  St.  Clare;  \  ■  to  wander  in ;  and  we  hail,  with  pleasure, 
with  other  Poems.  By  the  Author  of;  what  we  have  long  looked  for,  in  vain— a 
Purity  of  Heart.  1  vol.  12mo.  Simp-  well-written  poem  on  that  interesting  and 
kin  and  Marshal. 

This  poem,  with  a  few  others  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  volume,  carry  with  them 
a  strong  letter  of  recommendation,  from 
their  being  written  by  the  author  of  Purity  \\ 
of  Heart,  or  the  Ancient  Costume,  one  of 
the  most  pleasiug  and  moral  novels  of  this 
century;  and  though  we  certainly  prefer 
the  fair  writer's  productions  in  prose  to 
her  poetry,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some 
very  fine  and  striking  passages  in  the 
volume  before  us.  Her  well- written  preface 
renders  it  doubly  valuable. 

The  Confusion  is  evidently  taken  from 
the  well-known  story  of  Father  Francis 
r;  a  fine  field  for  poesy 


The  following  extracts,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  read  by  our  readers  with  the  same 
interest  as  we  ourselves  felt  in  the  perusal 
of  this  tale  : — 

DSSCRIFTION  OF  THE  MONK. 

"  Bat  one  poor  monk  was  seen  alone  j 
His  knee  was  fixed,— be  seemed  stone  ; — 
And  from  his  eye  there  shot  no  glance,— 
He  was  like  one  in  a  breathing  trance ; 
Nor  could  soy  know  that  the  tear-drops  fell, 
Bat  by  bis  boson**  heaving  swell  j 
And  a  large  round  spot  tho*e  tears  had  made 
fOn  the  pavement  in  the  sooth  arcade  } 
kor  when  all  were  gone,  and  the  doors  did  close, 

Left  he  the  house  of  God  ; 
But  be  pray'd,  and  he  wept,  and  he  told  his  woes, 
And  he  bowed  to  the  chaining  rod. 
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Oh  !  many  were  the  wrinkles  that  cheek  hore, 

Trae'd  by  the  hand  of  car*  \ 
Paags  which  the  iaamt  botom  tors 

Had  graved  those  wrinkles  there  j— 
fiat,  wbe»  earthly  hope  was  fled  away, 

There  came  a  beam  so  bright, 
Orer  hia  head,  and  orer  hit  way. 

It  ehaa'd  the  clouds  of  night ; 
Yea,  it  shone  o'er  each  step  where  the  food 
roan  trod, 

And  lifted  his  heart  and  bi.  tool  to  God/' 

commfncement  of  thb  movick's 

confession. 
"  All,-all  is  dark  !  (ell,  deep  despair, 
Girea  not  a  momeet's  rest  from  eare  : 
One  fatul  image  mocks  repowt-, 
And  death  con  only  end  my  woesi 
One  form  1  tee,  and  one  alone, 
The  apectre  of  a  lover  flow  a  j 
Mv  seeming  falsehood  drovahim  hence, 
And  for  this  fault  my  penitence, 
E'en  at  my  hendt  1  weep  and  sigh,— 
1  see  him  atilt  in  fanev'a  eye  : 
1  try  to  touch  hies,— bat  he's  led  ! 
Thiek'st  thou,  O  father,  he  is  dead  ? 
When  yon  fair  tun  grows  dark  and  din, 
Then,  father,  then  I  think  of  him  ! 
He  was  my  orb,— oh!  tweet,  and  bright,— 
Shining  aloft  to  give  me  light  ! 
That  orb  extinct  j  oh,  what  it  there 
To  make  the  way  or  toft  or  fair  ? 
He  left  me ;  for  be  thought  me  vile, 
That  falsehood  lurk'd  beneath  my  smile  j — 
He  left  me  j  for,  he  thought  my  heart 
Took  in  a  father's  wrath  a  part ; — 
He  left  me  ;  for,  he  thought  my  voice 
Followed  a  father's  fickle  choice.— 
Oh  !  tell  me  not  that  love  it  shame; 
Mine  was  a  pore  celestial  flame  :— 
1  wish'd  but  to  secure  bis  bliss  j 
1  had  on  earth  no  hope  but  this  :— 
1  wiab'd  to  watch  io  sorrow't  day, 
To  wipe  the  tear  of  grief  away  :— 
I  wish'd  to  littca  to  his  tongue, 
Where  wisdom  and  pertuation  hnng  :— 
1  knew  that  earthly  bli*t  might  fly  ; 
That  man  it  mortal,  and  most  die  ; 
But  yet  1  bop'd  that  yeara  might  end, 
And  I  preserve  my  lover,— friend  :— 
1  thought  of  heav'n,  aod  bop'd  that  t Acre 
I  might  hit  grateful  eoaverse  share  ;— 
It  is  tome  comfort  to  believe, 
(When  Fortune's  fickle  smiles  deceive  j) 
That,  in  that  regioa  of  delight, 
We  shall  again  with  frisnda  unite  j 
And,  loving  with  a  love  more  free, 
Mingle  in  mind  eternally." 

7HB  MONK'S  DBSCBIf  TIOM  OF  BIB  BB  LOVBO. 

**  She  was  to  me  at  Devotion's  saint, 
More  'ban  of  earth  or  heav'n  we  paint  j  J 
She  was  to  me  us  no  aogel  bland,  j 
Scatt'riag  flowers  with  graceful  hand  }— 

iVo.  II L— Vol  XVII. 


I  Yes,  the  was  all  the  skies  hod  given, 
All  that  on  earth  we  know  of  heaven  j— 
She  was,— oh  !  ahe  re*,— tbia  heart  will  break  } 
Words  are  in  vain,  all  language  weak  j 

I  She  wat,  in  sooth,  like  the  gale  of  spring 

I    Over  a  sick  man's  bed  ; 
And  to  light  of  step,  that  no  earthly  thing 

Could  match  that  footstep's  tread. 
And  the  apirit  which  guided  her  frame  wot  free, 
But  all  unmixed  with  levity  j— 
Then  her  cheek  waa  the  shade  of  the  pale  rose 
die, 

When  seen  on  ilt  nat've  stem  ; 
And  the  daxxling  glance  of  her  soft  blue  eye 
Bright  as  the  sparkling  gem." 

HI  MAKES  HIMSELF  KNOWN  TO  CONSTANCE. 

"  Let  not  the  pure  in  heurt  despair  j 
Thy  lover  lives— ^h  !  ceate  fhy  fears: 
Con»tance!  my  sister!  dry  ihy  tears. 
There  is  a  scene  heyoud  the  »ky, 

Where  love  and  peace  for  ever  bloom  j 
And  there  the  good  shall  meet  on  high, 

Beyond  this  earth,  bejond  the  tomb: 
Affliction  cannot  enter  there, 

To  cloud  that  scene  of  pure  delight  j 
There  all  is  soft,  and  sweet,  aod  fair, 

Celrstiul  and  serenely  bright : 
There  too  the  good  shall  widely  scan 

The  farthest  star,  the  utmost  sphere,—* 
Shall  read  alike  th'  Almighty's  plao, 

And  at  his  mercy- seat  appear. 
Thou  wert  the  early  sum  which  rose 
To  blest  my  hopes,  and  cheer  my  woes  j 
The  oue  lone  ttar  which  shone  serene 
Over  n  wild  sod  dreary  scene  : 
That  lonely  star  in  mind  I  see, 
And  still  it  beams, — it  beams  on  me  ! 
Yes,  1  still  see  thee  in  the  night, 
Seated  amid  celestial  light  ; 
In  dreams  I  traverse  earth  and  sir, 
And  still  behold  thee  pusiing  fair  : 
In  the  pure  precincts  of  the  cell, 
Where  holy  faith  and  virtue  dwell," 
Amid  the  cboir,  when  voices  rise 
In  antbema  to  th'  eternal  skies,— 
1  see  thy  form,  I  bear  thy  »ong 
The  dying  cadence  still  prolong  j 
Whate'er  of  put*  and  good  1  tee, 
Still  turns  tbe  memory  to  thee. 

Early  we  enter'd  en  our  road,— 

The  tame  our  path,  tbe  same  onr  way,— 
Together  thro'  life's  vale  we  trod, 

For  half  this  journey  of  a  day  : 
Aad  now  our  path  tbe  tame  tball  be,— 

To  the  tame  home  we  teadj 
To  that  all-blest  eternity, 

W  here  all  our  sorrows  end : 
We  nre  but  parted  for  a  time, 
To  meet  agoia  ia  happier  clime  : 
Our  love  more  strong,  more  arm,  more  bright, 
All  deck'd  ia  beavVe  celestial  light. 

Mm 
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We  worship  now,  with  faith  secure, 

Him  who  cam*  down  to  tare  j 
And  they  who  pntieutly  endure 

Shall  triumph  in  the  jrare." 

Next  follow  the  Scripture  pieces  of  Abra- 
ham and  of  Rebecca.  The  following  lines, 
on  Abraham  setting  forth  to  offer  up  Isaac, 
as  he  leaves  Sarah  Bleeping,  are  beautiful : — 

"  Yet  one  last  look  he  cast  upon  the  face 
Of  her  he  lov'd,  the  mother  of  his  race, 
A*  sweetly  »leeping  in  her  tent  she  lay. 
Unknowing  nil  the  anguish  of  that  day; 
For  tbraham  dar'd  not  tell  her  of  his  care, 
Lest  he  should  see  her  onguMi  ond  despair; 
He  dar'd  not  look  upon  her  daog'rout  tears, 
Lett  he  should  melt  before  the  mother's  fears. 
Too  well  he  knew  temptation's  slipp'ry  wile 
Lurk'd  in  fond  woman's  eve  sad-playful  smile  ; 
That  most  her  pow'r  to  win,  when  sorrow  speaks 
lu  trickling  tears  adowo  her  pallid  cheeks: 
Yes,  well  he  kaew  her  pow'r,  and  added  years 
Gave  hot  more  weight  to  his  fond  partner's  tears  : 
Their  love  a  lengiheu'd  chain,— each  year  that 
past 

Adding  one  link  to  hind  remembrance  fast. 
'Twas  but  one  look  of  anguish  that  be  threw 
On  Surah's  sleeping  face,  aud  quick  withdrew  ; 
For,  hsd  be  stay 'd  one  moment,  nature's  tbroea  } 
Had  sore  been  beird,and,eiariingfrom  repose,  £ 
8arah  bad  shar'd  bis  confidence  and  woes."  1 

ORIGINAL  POETRY, 

TO  OCTAV1A, 

The  Eighth  Daughter  af  J.  L  g,  Sea.  am  the 

Completion  of  her  SUtk  Year. 

BY  A    A.  WATTS,  BSQ. 

Full  many  a  gloomy  month  hath  pait, 

On  flagging  wing,  regardless  by- 
Unmarked  by  aught,  save  grief  since  last 

1  gaied  upon  thy  bright  bine  eye  ; 

And  bade  my  lyre  pour  forth  for  thee, 
lis  strains  of  wildest  minstrelsy  ! 

For  all  my  joys  are  withered  now  

The  hopes  1  moat  relied  on,  thwarted— 
And  sorrow  hatb  o'erapread  my  brow, 
With  many  a  shade,  since  last  we  parted : 
Yet,  'mid  that  morkineaa  of  lot, 
Young  Peri,  tbon  artunforgot! 
There  are  who  love  to  trace  the  smile 

That  dimples  npon  childhood's  cheek, 
And  hear  from  lipt devoid  of  guile 
The  dictates  of  the  bosom  break  •— . 
Ab  !  wbo  of  such  could  look  on  thee, 
Without  a  wish  to  rival  me  ! 
None :— His  must  be  a  stubborn  heart 

And  strange  to  e*ery  softer  feeling— 
Who  from  thy  glance  could  bear  to  part 
Cold,  and  unmoved— without  revealing 
Some  portion  of  the  fond  regret 
Which  dimm'd  my  eye  when  last  we  net ! 


H Sweet  bad  of  beauty  !— 'mid  the  thrill— 
The  anguished  thrill  of  hope  delayed— 
Peril— and  paiu—aad  every  ill 
That  can  the  breast  of  men  invade— 
No  tender  thought  of  thine  and  thee, 
Hath  faded  from  my  memory  ; 
But  I  hare  dwelt  on  each  dear  form. 

Till  woe,  awhile,  gave  place  to  gladness ; 
And  that  remembrance  seemed  to  cbnnn 
Almost  to  peace  my  bnwms  utdaess:— 
And  now  again  I  breathe  a  lay, 
To  hail  tbee  oa  thy  natal  day. 

* 

Oh!  might  the  fondest  prayers  prevail, 
For  blessings  on  tby  future  years,— 
Or  innocence,  like  thine,  avail, 
To  save  thee  from  afflictioa's  tears, 
Each  moment  of  thy  life  shonld  briag 
Some  new  delight  upon  itawing  ; 
And  the  wild  sparkle  of  thine  eye,— 

Tby  gailelessaeas  of  soul  revealing,— 
Beam  ever  thus  as  beauteously, 

Undimm'd — tnve  by  tho*e  gems  of  feeling,— 
Those  soft  luxurious  drops  which  flow, 
In  pity,  for  another's  woe. 

But  vaia  the  thought!   It  may  not  be  !— 

Conld  prayers  avert  misfortune's  blight, 
Or  hearts,  from  sinful  passions  free, 
Here  hope  for  unalloyed  delight, 
Then  those  who  guard  thine  opening  blown 
Had  never  known  an  hour  of  gloom. 
No ;— if  the  chastening  stroke  of  fate 

On  guilty  heads  alone  descended, 
Sare  they  would  ne'er  have  felt  its  weight, 
In  whose  pure  bosoms,  sweetly  blended, 
Life's  dearest  social  virtues  move, 
la  one  bright  linklesa  chain  of  love! 

Then  siaee,  upon  this  earth,  joys'  beams 

Are  fading— frail— and  few  in  number, 
And  melt— like  the  light  woven  dreams 
That  steal  upon  the  mourner's  slumber,— 
Sweet  one  !  I'll  wish  thee  strength  to  bear 
The  ills  that  heaven  may  bid  thee  share; 
And  when  thine  infancy  hath  fled, 
i     And  time  with  woman's  tone  hath  bound  tbee, 
j  If  in  the  path  thou'rt  doomed  to  tread 

The  tborns  of  sorrow  lurk,  and  wouod  thee, 
Be  thine  that  exquisite  relief 
Which  blossoms  'mid  the  springs  of  grief! 

And  like  the  many-tinted  bow, 

Which  smiles  the  showery  clouds  away, 
May  Hope— <irief 's  Iris,  here  below— 
Attend  and  soothe  thee  on  thy  way ; 
Till,  full  of  years,  thy  cures  at  rest,— 
Thou  seek'st  the  mansions  of  the  blest ! 
Young  sister  of  a  mortal  nine, 

Farewell !— perchance  a  long  farewell ! 
Though  woes,  unnumbered,  yet  be  mine- 
Woes,  hope  may  tainly  strive  to  quell— 
PI  I  half  unteacb  my  soul  ta  pine, 
So  there  be  bliss  for  thee  and  thine  ! 
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MY  NATIVE  HOME 


WIGHT. 

At  daylight**  dawn  break*  taro'  the  cloudless 
sky, 

Unfolding  Nature,  in  her  robes  of  hue, 
I  silent  check  the  pensive  rising  sigh, 

For  thee,  sweet  Isle,  that  distantly  1  view  j 
Familiar  to  the  sight,  my  native  see  net, 

When  on  bis  native  home  he  joyous  drenms, 
Where  all  hit  hopes,  and  all  his  comforts  lay. 

See  yoa  rode  crag !  suspending  o'er  the  flood, 
Where  bold  St.  Catharine  rears  its  lofty  bead, 

Where,  oa  its  brow,  I've  oft  reflecting  stood, 
AndChale's  rude  chasm  thro'  many  a  winding 
led. 

The  peasant  cots  that  rise  upon  the  hill, 
And  woodbines  roond  the  lattice  windows 
twine; 

Hrre,  in  the  valley,  stand*  the  busy  mill,— 
That  once  my  father  own'd,— and  once 
mine. 

Reflection  here  pourt rays  the  verdant  mead, 
farm ; 

The  cattle  driving  to  the  pasta  re**  feed, 
Tbe  rippling  brook,  and  es'ry  rural  charm. 

Up  yonder  slope  extends  tbe  pielor'd  lawn, 
Where  near,  I've  cbas'd  with  bound,  tbe  timid 
bare  j 

And,  with  tbe  beagles,  rose  at  morning's  dawn, 

To  beat  tbe  brow  upon  my  roan  mare. 
Down  tbe  wild  fcra-beatb,  near  tbe  mill-stream's 
edge, 

With  dog  and  gun  thro'  snow-drifts  woold  I 
toil, 

To  spring  the  wild-fowl  from  the  marshy  sedge, 
And,  ev'niug,  homeward  bear  my  featber'd 
■poll. 

From  this  lone  deck  my  eye  can  distant  trace, 
Tbe  spangled  heath,  and  Cbale's  romantic 
vale, 

Where,  at  the  mnsic  of  tbe  eager  chace, 
I're  fearless  follow'd,  o'er  each  furae-brake 
dale. 

At  twilight's  shade,  when  homeward  passing 


Yea,  oft  I've  wander'd  on  thy  sea-beat  shore, 

A*  gentle  d.  ws  »toleon  the  twilight's  shade: 
Where  nought  was  heard  to  mar  the  tranquil 
scene, 

Save  lonely  echoes  from  the  aea-blrd's  screech ; 
And  fishers,  prompted  by  the  night  serene, 

Prepared  their  nets  opon  the  pebbled  beach. 
Romantic  spot!  still  mero'ry  liere  ret eals, 

Thy  wild  retreats,  thy  upland  taw  ns  so  green  ; 
While  distant  villa**  bells,  with  merry  peaU, 

Enchanting swell'd  the  lovely  moonlight  scene ! 
But  past  are  all  these  joys,  mi«f»i  tunes  come  j 

1  left  the  hamlet  of  my  aged  sire,— 
No  more  in  life  to  call  him  by  that  name, 

His  ashes  rest  beneath  you  village  spire! 
Elaps'd  nine  years,  since  parted  »ire  and  son, 

A  mother's  prayers  implur'd  my  future  fate; 
The  aged  pair  with  anguuh  deeply  wrung, 

Watch'd  my  last  fooUieps  from  their  cottage 
gate. 

A*  up  the  road  I  beat,— what  tongue  can  tell, 
Tbe  keen  sensations  that  oppress'd  my  mind ; 

As  looking  back,  1  wav'd  my  last  farewell 
To  those  for  ever  1  might  leave  behind. 

When  thro'  the  wood  t  bent  my  destin'd  wuy, 
Each  village  neighbour  from  bis  hamlet  came, 

And,  with  a  heartfelt  pang,  did  sorrowing  say, 

"  Good  bye,  and  long  may  heaven  protect  tby 


The  church's  steeple  pointing  from  tbe  trees, 
There  stood  a'  hamlet  on  tbe  village  green, 

Where  I  would  stop,  and  rest  myself  at  ease. 
The  neigbh'ring  alehouse,  shelter'd  by  the  oak, 

That  stands  bard  by  the  forest's  rural  shade, 
Hew  oft  I've  paus'd,  and  view'd  its  distant 
smoke, 

For  there  resided  IV— ml  spotless  maid. 
Tbe  theme  she  was  of  all  tbe  neigbh'ring  train, 
E'en  sons  of  wealth  would  come  with  pracus'd 
guile  ; 

Bathe  who  did  tbe  artless  treasure  gain, 

Will  never  more  behold  her  modest  smile! 
Near  Niton'*  rock*,  that  face  tbe  tempest's  roar, 

ilhdc, 


But  sad  reverse  soon  reach 'd  my  nntive 


To  Sulamouca's  plains  the  tidings  came, 
That  both  my  parents  met  an  early  tomb, 

And  left  me  all  they  had,— an  honest  name. 
Farewell!  sweet  Isle,  as  now  I  pass  thee  by. 

And  painful  bid  thy  solitudes  adieu  ! 
No,  nought  can  here  suppress  the  rising  nigh, 

For  scenes,  perhaps,  I  never  more  may  view. 


THE  SUN-BEAM. 

Tbe  Sun-Beam,  messenger  of  morn, 
O'er  nature  flings  life,  joy,  nod  light ; 

In  brightness  robes  tbe  clouds  that  form 
Tbe  gloomy  pall  that  shades  the  night. 

In  spring  it  paints  (he  earth  with  hues, 
Which  rival  heaven's  arch  of  peace  j 

Creation  smiles,  and  grateful  views, 
Tbe  power  who  bids  her  bondage  cease. 

In  summer,  plenty,  child  of  earth. 
Is  born  beneath  its  burning  ray  ; 

With  rapture,  man  proclaim*  the  birth 
Of  her  who  chases  want  away. 

In  autumn  all  it*  beauty  wanes, 
And  faiaily  gilds  the  dying  year; 

W  Mle  as  its  lovely  bright  remains, 
Each  cloud  bestows  a  dewy  tear. 

In  winter,  'reft  of  power,  it  strays 
O'er  treckles*  wastes  of  snow,  and  mourn*) 

Like  the  sweet  smile  which  gently  plays, 
Oa  woe's  pale  face  when  hope  return*. 

M.  A.  R. 

Mm* 
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A  FRAGMENT. 
Enrico,  in  the  guise  ©f  troth, 
Wooed  blooming  Rasa's  artless  youth  j 
Deceived  her  with  a  lorer's  tone, 
And  randr  lier  guileless  heart  hit  own  : 
Breathed  rows  too  utooh  like  Hybla's  dew, 
Then  like  a  painted  insect  flew  j 
Forsook  the  fond  confidiujr  maid, 
And  many  an  artm!  snthY  display'd 
In  park,  in  ball-room,  grove,  and  grot. 
Whil.  W.hfol  Roe.  was  forgot!  *  ' 
Unheard  her  besom's  noxious  sigh, 
Unmarked  .love's  tear-drop  ea  the  eye, 

Of  co 

What  balm  in  Gilead  can  restore 
The  life  of  lore,  when  hope  is  o'er » 


What  chares  eao  keeJ  , 
What  panacea  can  preserve  ? 
What  favVite  sylph,  what  soothing  strain, 
May  bid  lorn  Rosa  smile  again  ? 
What  son-beam  gild  her  clouded  morn  ? 
What  skill  extract  the  painful  thorn  ? 
What  opiate  loll  the  aching  sente  i 
What  cherob-trtug  delight  dispense  » 

Fair  in 


Can  joy  it*  neoe-tide  Mis*  impart  > 
Can  love's  bleat  visions  warm  the  heart  * 
Can  peace  weave  gar  lands  for  the  brow? 
Oblivion  hide  the  faithless  row 

Of  parlay? 


FASHIONS 


FOR 

JULY,  1818. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION. 


ENGLISH. 
No.  1. — Walk img  Dress. 
High  round  dress  of  fine  jacconot  muslin, 
with  three  flounce*  of  muslin  in  full  quills; 
each  flounce  headed  by  embroidered  Bruns- 
wick stars  of  grass-green,  and  esch  flounce 
edged  w  ith  the  some  colour.  Smttoir  scarf, 
of  Chinese  silk,  with  a  rich  border  of  vari- 
ous colours.  Transparent  bonnet,  of  white 
net  and  liloc  satin,  crowned  with  a  bonqvet 
of  French  double  poppies,  and  yellow  ever- 
lastings. Lilac  parasol,  kid  slippers  of 
the  same  colour,  and  straw-coloured  kid 
gloves. 

FRENCH. 

No.  2— Deiuawlle  Walk i mo  Darss. 

Round  dress  of  cambric,  richly  orna- 
mented round  the  border,  and  pelerine  (of 
the  same  material  as  the  dress)  with  medal- 
liou  puckered  puffs  of  fine  muslin.  Bonnet 
of  the  new  white  straw  manufacture,  with 
a  bouquet  of  roses,  and  other  lively  flowers, 
placed  forwards,  near  the  edge  of  the  brim. 
Chinese  parasol  of  white  sarsnet,  fringed 
with  dove-colour.  Lemon -coloured  hid 
gloves,  and  slippers  of  purple  kid  lea- 
ther. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

OH 

FASHION  AND  DRESS. 
Our  metropolis  yet  remains  crowded, 
and  Fashion  rtill  presents  a  store  of  rich 
variety.  Our  manufactures,  now  vying 
with,  and  nearly  excelling  those  of.  other 
countries,  which  long  boasted  the  palm  of 
excellence,  are  now  busily  at  woric,  and 
the  produce  of  inventive  taste,  as  it  issues 
from  the  loom,  is,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
July  appreciated  by  the  modish  fair  of 
Great  Britain,  promising  support,  in  future, 
to  the  ingeuious  artist,  and  pouring  bless- 
ings into  the  lap  of  industry. 

The  warm  weather  which  we  hare  of 
late  experienced,  has  rendered  muslin  spen- 
sers  peculiarly  general ;  one  of  which  kiad 
particularly  drew  our  attentiou  at  the  new 
Mapazin  </«4k*,f  in  St.  James's- street : 
the  pelerine,  or  bust  part,  which  is  riclilj 
embroidered  in  open  work,  or  let  in  with 
«tripca  of  narrow  footing,  or  beading,  is 
lined  with  blush-coloured  sarsnet.  For  the 
more  moderate  weather,  spensers  of  s*)k 
atiU  continue  in  favour  i  tbey  are  chiefly  of 
royal  purple,  trimmed  witb  such  narrow 

•J  to  appear  like  a 
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cordon,  or  of  peach  or  lilac,  ornamented 
with  white  satio  palm  leaves.  Carriage 
pelisses,  of  white  figured  satin,  richly 
trimmed  with  Mood,  are  sruougst  the  pre* 
sent  elegancies  worn  by  the  rich  and  great. 
Uaiubow  scarfr,  of  an  clastic  fabric,  are  in 
high  estimation. 

lo  the  carriage  bonuets,  the  Ant 
oo  the  list,  amongst  the  various  newly- 


977 


em- 


tunu  from  the  tasteful  ideas  of  Mrs.  Bell, 
is  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  bonnet.  It 
is  formed  of  fine  net  aud  very  narrow 
rovUaux  of  white  satin  ;  the  crown,  half- 
incircled  by  a  demi- wreath  of  small  white 
and  red  rosea.    For  public  breakfast,  no- 
thing is  reckoned  more  elegant  than  the 
Caledouiao  cap  of  pale  blue  satin,  sur- 
mounted  by  a  plume  of  the  same  colour : 
transparent  carriage  bonnets  are  also  much 
woru  om  the  same  occasion;  one,  in  parti- 
cular, we  remarked,  of  striking  elegance, 
composed  of  flue  net  and  white  satin  orna- 
ments, each  ornament  surra uwded  by  lilac 
satin,  and  the  whole  finished  by  a  superb 
Uuquet  of  the  cleuiaotis,  double  purple 
Iberian  lily,  and  musk  narcissus.    For  the 
public  walks,  or  Hyde  Park  carrisge  ah** 
ings,  we  have  remarked  a  bounet  of  Chi- 
gauae,  lilac  and  white  striped,  ©rtia. 
with  narrow  green  rouleaux  of  net 
tissue  silk, surmounted  by  a  pJumeof  graaa- 
grcea  feathers,  and  finished  at  the  edge  by 
a  double  quilling  of  blood;  a  pink  crape 
bonnet,  for  the  same  style  of  dress,  is  also 
truly  elegant ;  it  has  little  ornament  except 
a  beautiful  so«v«<*of  May  flowers.  The 
Scotch  cap,  for  the  curricle,  or  friendly 
diouer  parties,  iu  the  country,  is  much  in 
favour;  it  is  made  of  that  light  material 
the  twisted  or  curled  silk,  finished  with  the 
real  Tartan  baud,  and  a  profuse  plume  of 
Wack  feathers.  Walking  bonnets  still  con- 
tinue very  large;  tbey  are  of  fancy  straw, 
or  fine  Leghorn  ;  the  latter  is  most  in  esti- 
mation, trimmed  with  grass- green  and  white 
ribband,  striped  aud  ornamented  with  two 
aebra  feathers,  white  and  green. 

An  en>gant  robe,  d- /«- Ctrcosmmn*,  has 
been  just  invented  at  the  same  tasteful  re- 
ctory we  mentioned  above.  It  is  made 
high,  fastens  behind,  and  is  ornamented  at 
the  collar  with  a  triple  Spanish  ruff  of  fine 


Sultana  aides  of  the  robe  are  richly 
broidered,  and  scalloped,  at  the  edge,  or 
are  curiously  finished  iu  open  Vandyke 
work  :  the  other  dresses  consist  much  of 
fine  musliu,  striped,  worked,  and  plain; 
for  evening  dress,  they  are  generally  pro- 
fusely trimmed,  and  flounced  also,  with 
6ne  broad  lace;  the  edge  of  the  border 
scalloped,  terminating  a  broad  pattern  of 
embroidery;  and  this  scalloping  gives  a 
beautiful  effect  to  the  flounce.  Nor  must 
the  Cantzou  dress,  for  dinner  parties,  be 
forgotten ;  it  is  of  fine  spotted  muslm ;  the 
Cautzou,  or  body  part,  beautifully  trimmed 
with  embroidered  muslin  of  a  light  and 
open  pattern. 

Mrs.  Bell,  whose  corsets  are  certainly  un- 
rivalled, in  the  grace  they  import  to  the 
female  form,  has  lately  invented  a  most  ele- 
gant auxiliary  to  the  fine  contour  of  a  well- 
made  woman,  while  it  is  calculated  to  im- 
part assistance  where  nature  has  been  less 
kind  ;  this  is  effected  by  the  Iberian  corset 
braces,  which  may  be  worn  either  in  an- 
dress  or  in  the  gayest  costume,  according  to 
the  material  of  which  they  are  conojKwed. 

We  shall  now  close  our  observations  with 
presenting  to  oar  fair  readers  a  short  de- 
scriplion  of  some  of  the  most  fashionable 


For  the  dejevnt,  at  home,  a  comette  of 
fine  lace,  bound  round  the  head  with  a 
white  satin  Caledonian  ribband,  is  the 
oio?t  approved  dwkmbille.  For  dinnerpar- 
ties, at  home,  ctrtwttes  of  net  and  white 
satin,  crowned  with  various  flowers,  still 
continue  in  iuhi&I  favour.  A  morning  visit- 
ing cornea*,  of  superior  elegance,  has  just 
been  finished,  in  St*  James's- street,  for  a 
lady  of  fashion  ;  it  is  of  fine  net,  with 
lilac  satin  roultMiut,  and  is  crowned  by 
holly-oak  blossoms.  Many  ladies  wear,  at 
home,  double  hand  kerchieft,  of  rich  bro- 
caded patterns,  pinned  up  as  turbans ;  they 
are  made  very  much  elevated,  but  it  requires 
a  skilful  band  to  pin  up  this,  otherwise, 
unbecoming  head-dress.  For  full  dress  is 
a  Caledonian  cap  of  fine  net,  pearl-coloured 
satin,  and  pearls;  and  the  Ottoman  turban, 
of  beautiful  figured  net  and  white  beads, 
with  crescent  and  tassels  of  the  latter  ma- 
terial. 

The  favourite  colours  are  lilac, 


dear  muslin,  edged  with  narrow  lace.  The  ]|  colour,  pink,  and  emerald  green 
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Cabinet  of  Cagte; 

OB  MONTHLY  COMPIKDIUM  OP  POBIION 
COSTUME. 

By  a  Parisian  Correspondent. 

COSTUME  OF  PARIS. 

Though  the  present  intense  warmth  of 
the  weather  has  driveti  many  of  the  Pari- 
sian nobility,  and  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  metropolis,  to  their  dif- 
ferent estates  in  the  country,  yet  we  hare 
many  fashiouables  still  remaining  here^j 
aud  Paris,  in  that  respect,  differ*  much  j 
from  Loudon :  the  modish  world,  here,  j 
never  becomes,   like  your  metropolis,  a 
desert,  during  a  few  particular  months  in 
the  year;  therefore,  the  intelligence  con- 
ceruing  our  costume  may  be  relied  on,  as 
the  Martha n He  He  Modes,  aud  the  Tailleust, ' 
atill  continue  to  employ  their  inventive 
faculties,  to  send  out  a  fresh  supply  of 
fashions  to  every  different  department  in 
this  extensive  kingdom. 

The  edges  of  bats  still  continue  to  be 
trimmed  with  a  cordon  of  small  flowers ; 
at  least,  thi»  is  a  very  favourite  ornament. 
Mow  ro*en  are  most  prevalent,  as  a  wreath 
round  the  crown,  mixed  with  field  flowers 
and  unripe  ears  of  corn.  Gauze  and  crape 
hats  are  only  worn  in  carriages :  aud  straw 
hats,  for  the  promenade,  with  the  newly 
fabricated  cotton  straw  and  Leghorn,  and 
fancy  straw,  are  very  prevalent.  Some  gauze 
carriage  hats  are  in  square  chequers,  but 
those  reckoned  most  elegant  are  of  white 
or  straw-coloured  crape.  The  bands  round 
the  crowns  of  net  hats,  consist  of  very  large 
folds  of  gauze,  which  almost  cover  them. 
The  ornaments  on  straw  hats  consist  of 
bouquets  of  blue  bells,  or  roses :  the  rib* 
bons  are  white.  Leghorn  hats  are  taste- 
fully trimmed  with  ribbons,  in  cockleshells; 
this  trimming  is  about  the  crown,  for  no 
Leghorn  hats  are  ornamented  at  the  edges. 
The  carriage  hats  are  almost  exclusively 
surmounted  by  a  plume  of  marabout  fea- 
thers, ou  which  is  perched  a  beautiful  Em- 
peror of  Morocco  butterfly.  These  butter- 
flies, which  area  very  prevalent  ornament 
on  the  dowu  feathers,  if  not  of  the  royal 
emperor  kind,  have  scarlet  wings.  On  a 
Sunday,  the  hats  in  the  Tbuilleries  are 
almost  all  of  gauze.  Morning  bonnets  are 
of  Hue  muslin  or  cambric,  with  baiJoou 
crow  us. 


The  most  prevalent  out-door  costume,  for 
walking,  is  a  muslin  spenser,  lined  with 
coloured  sarsnet,  with  a  rainbow  throat 
scarf:  a  gown,  the  same  as  the 
with  five  rows  of  muslin  bouillonU 
the  border;  these  rows  are  set  very  clo*e 
to  each  other.  Black  kid  slippers,  with 
dove-coloured  gaiters;  these  gaiters  are 
very  fashionable. 

Six  rows  of  muslin  bomillwUs  form  now 
the  favourite  ornament  for  the  borders  of 
cambric  dresses ;  these  rows  are  placed  in 
zig-zag. 

Sarsnet  gowns  are  chiefly  white,  rose 
colour,  or  jonquil :  lilac  Italian  gauze*  and 
lemon-coloured  crape,  are 
full   dress;  aud 
richly  spotted,  forms  a 
for  ball  dresses. 

Young  ladies  go  now,  this  warm  weather, 
almost  entirely  without  caps :  at  balls,  or 
full-dress  parties,  the  hair  is  elegantly 
dressed,  in  full  corkscrew  curls,  much  ele- 
vated on  the  summit  of  the  crown,  and 
com  fined  by  a  wreath  of  flowers  correspond- 
ing with  the  colours  of  the  dress.  A  new 
and  elegant  kind  of  evrnette  is  much  worn 
in  half-dress  :  the  crown  is  low — the  mob 
part  exquisitely  simple,  without  being 
dowdy—a  satin  ribbon  separates  two  beau- 
tiful rows  of  fine  lace,  set  on  full— and  on 
the  summit  is  a  very  full  and  superb  cluster 
of  those  flowers  most  in  season ;  to  rait 
which,  the  colour  of  the  ribbon  must  be  of 
an  appropriate  hue. 

For  the  female  pedestrian,  half-boots 
aeem  entirely  exploded,  and  have  given 
place  to  light-coloured  gaiters. 

The  favourite 
and  lemon-colour. 

LETTER  FROM  A  LADY  IN  LONDON 
TO  HER  SISTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  is  an  age,  dear  Lucy,  since  1  wrote  to 
you— 1  believe  a  full  month;  during  which 
time  1  have  been  in  a  perpetual  round  of 
;  hurry  and  visiting:  and  this  last  week, 
of  which  1  will  give  you  an  account,  may 


was  enough  to  weary  me  of  a  town 
life;  for  1  declare  1  know  not  what  it  is  to 
have  a  minute  to  myself,  and  a  tite  i-tits 
diuuer  with  Fttzosborue  would  be  a  luxury 

1 could  uot  dare  to  look  for.    Tiiaiik  His- 
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ven  we  shall  now  toon  leave  the  smoke  and 
bustle  of  London  I 

Last  Monday  Lady  Worthington  took 
me  to  dine  with  a  coaain  of  her's,  much 
younger  than  herself,  and  who,  after  several 
years  of  matrimonial  disappointment,  has, 
at  length,  produced  an  heir  to  ber  husband's 
estate;  and  this  waa  the  first  day  the  lady 
•aw  company. 

The  happy  mother  waa  in  perfect  health, 
bat  the  good  man'a  joy  was  so  exuberant 
that  it  was  actually  quite  comic :  he  is  of 
city  origin,  and  has  learned  to  fesst  with 
the  Lord  Mayors  of  several  years'  standing, 
and  all  the  aldermen  of  the  different  wards 
for  the  time  being  ;  the  abundance  of  high 
dishes  and  dainties  under  which  the  table 
groaned  on  this  festive  occasion,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  destroy  appetite:  but  this  first* 
born,  so  long  desired,  will,  in  virtue  of  bis 
mother's  noble  descent,  by  some  peculiar 
clause,  inherit  a  title ;  and  will  cause  this 
little  ftit,  red-faced,  honest  John  Bull,  to 
hold  a  new  kiod  of  rank  in  the  world; 
though  his  riches  have  always  gained  him, 
what  they  ever  will,  in  this  country, 
luxuries  and  respect:  but,  alas  I  on  what  a 


"  Hangs  all  terrestrial  things!" 

Oo  not  yon  begin  to  find  me  a  very  mo- 
ral reflecting  being  of  late?  Well,  1  re- 
marked to  myself  when  I  attended  the 
anxious  mother  into  her  nursery,  which  she, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  many  modern  mo- 
thers, unceasingly  visits,  that  this  dear  boy, 
this  parents'  anxious  hope,  was  a  most 
puisne  looking  child,  whose  life  I  would 
not  have  eusured  for  a  mouth.  We  were 
informed  this  morning  that  the  poor  iufant 
is  at  its  last  gasp;  the  mother's  eyes  are 
drowned  in  tears,  and  the  father  is  almost 
bereft  of  reasou.  1  pity  them  most  sin- 
cerely ;  the  physicians  assert  that  the  child 
may  recover,  but  that  it  is  hardly  probable. 

Lady  Worthington,  who  wishes  to  be  a 
general  patroness  of  merit,  has  lately  taken 
a  youug  dramatist  under  her  protection; 
and  a  select  party  of  her  Ladyship's  liter- 
ary frieuds  were,  last  Tuesday,  invited  to 
a  snug  dinner-party  in  Upper  Seymour- 
street,  at  her  hospitable  mansion,  where 
Fitzosborue  aud  myself  were  invited,  and 
'"the  poet  waa  to  read  a  tragedy  (which  he 
i*  about  to  offer  to  one  of  the  great  houses,) 


in  the  evening,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
dramatic  authors  in  France.   This  tragedy 
was  a  mighty  dull  piece  of  business;  aud 
Adelaide  and  myself  were  on  the  point  of 
falling  asleep  several  times,  were  it  not  for 
our  great  propensity  to  laugh  at  a  discovery 
that  we  made;  which  was,  that  the  dra- 
matist had  a  friend  and  puffer  among  the 
literary  guests  assembled  at  Lady  Wor- 
thiugton's.   This  gentleman  affected  to  be 
almost  ready  to  expire  with  rapture  at  some 
passages  which  bethought  by  the  author's 
manner  of  reading  were  those  he  most  ad- 
mired ;  and  he  took  care  to  draw  out  his 
handkerchief,  aud  wipe  his  eyes  at  every 
pathetic  incident.    Another  of  the  literati, 
who  piques  himself  on  his  politeness,  form- 
ed a  waking  subject  of  amusement  for  ua 
by  means  of  a  large  pier  glass,  placed  di- 
rectly opposite  :  he  made  the  moot  horrible 
grimaces  you  can  possibly  cometve,  to 
order  to  hide  his  coutinual  dis|K»»ihou  to 
yawn.    Wearied  out,  however,  with  this 
stupid  scene,  I  waa  compelled  to  feign  in- 
disposition, and  to  get  away,  while  the 
dramatist,  worked  up  to  a  certain  pitch  of 
conceit  by  ill-merited  applause,  saw  no  one 
out  of  that  circle  which  did  not  take  in  self. 

Wednesday  I  had  a  large  party  at  home. 
Thursday  I  sat  for  my  picture  to  a  young 
lady  of  Lady  Worthington's  recommend- 
ing ;  who,  as  1  said  before,  is  always  seek- 
ing out  and  encouraging  real  merit :  she  is 
a  charming  girl,  her  name  is  Orummond. 
Miss  Drummoiid  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  painter  from  her  very  cradle;  her  iufant 
hands  early  seized  the  pallet  and  the  cray- 
ons, and  all  her  junior  sisters  are  very  pro- 
mising young  urtists;  but  what  is  most 
admirable,  is  her  astonishing  gift  of  taking 
likenesses  and  catching  character;  1  ima- 
|  gine  ahe  sees  my  faults  with  her  penetrat- 
!  ing  blue  eye  and  arch  smile.   Oh!  what 
would  1  give  if  the  rural  graces  which  once 
characterized  my  countenance  would  but 
return  in  place  of  those  pallid  marks  of  dis- 
sipation which  the  late  hours  of  town-living 
have  now  diffused  over  it.    I  wish  1  bad 
your  picture  painted  by  her,  as  you  now 
are,  as  well  as  that  of  my  dear  mamma, 
aud  of  our  venerable  grandmother!  Our 
aunt,  Lady  Boston,  sits  to  her  to-morrow. 

Friday  I  went  to  the  play;  aud  on  Sa- 
\  turday  hired  a  private  box  at  the  Opera. 
I  Our  perty  consisted  of  two  charming  wo- 
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men,  myself,  Fitzosborne,  and  a  dashing  Co- 
lonel of  the  Guards.  Tbe  ladies  were  seiz- 
ed with  a  fit  of  laughing  while  Madame 
Fodor  was  singing  one  of  her  finest  air*. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Colonel  joined  then, 
and  his  laugh  is  rather  boisterous:  the 
disapprobation  of  the  house  was  very  evi- 
dent ;  and  we  were  glad  to  sneak  home 
and  join  a  party  that  I  had  previously  in- 
vited to  supper. 

The  ladies  at  the  Opera  were  chiefly 
dressed  in  white  satin  under  fine  black  lace 
gowns;  their  hats  turned  up  in  front,  with 
fine  towering  plumes  of  white  feathers,  and 
white  satin  pelerines.  Tell  my  brother 
Frank,  that  the  gentlemen  were  almost  all 
of  them  in  black ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
walking  dress  of  our  modern  Bond-street 
beaux,  it  consists  of  loose  pantaloons  like 
sailors'  trowsers ;  and  boots  with  heels  as 
high  as  those  blue  damask  ones  which  that 
accomplished  spinster  of  fifty-six,  Miss 
Bridget  Finnerton,  has  so  often  shewn  us, 
and  told  us  they  belooged  to  her  poor  dear 
mamma,  before  she  herself  was  born  I— 
Above  all  things,  however,  dear  Frank,  if 
you  cannot  think,  as  you  last  told  me,  of 
wearing  stays,  yet  submit,  I  beseech  you, 
to  wear  the  supporting  belt;  it  will  give 
you  the  true  wasp-like  cut,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  waist,  so  much  admired  by  our  men 
of  fashion ;  and  when  you  put  on  the  Ame- 
rican frock  of  true  republican  cut,  it  will 
fly  out  in  front,  and  set  to  the  waist  as  stiff 
as  you  please;  and  with  that  smooth  face 
of  yours,  which  the  razor  has  never  yet 
mowed,  you  will  look  like  a  boarding- 
school  Miss  come  home  for  the  holidays, 
and  who,  for  a  bit  of  fun,  has  put  on  her 
clownish  brother's  coat.  The  fashionable 
beaver  I  send  you  is  very  small,  and  with 
your  rosy  cheeks,  small  features,  aud  plump 
visage,  you  will  be  quite  the  Adonis  of  all 


the  village  fetes.  Be  sure  to  tie  your  cra- 
vat gracefully,  and  have  a  collar  stiff  as 
buckram,  embroidered  at  the  edge,  and  let 
it  ascend  on  each  side  as  high  as  the  upper 
cheek  bone.  I  send  you  half  a  dozen  of 
fine  cambric  collars,  elegantly  worked  hi 
satin  stitch,  and  which  you  will  receive 
per  coach  with  tbe  little  beaver. 

To  return  to  you,  my  dear  Lucy.  Divest 
your  morning  bounet  of  its  bows;  let  the 
bouquet  of  flowers  be  simple,  bnt  not  re- 
dundant, aud  the  bonnet  itself  immensely 
large;  place  it  very  backward,  and  arrange 
your  auburn  hair  in  full  curls.  Never  have 
less  than  four  flounces  at  the  bottom  of 
your  gowns,  and  let  them  be  very  dis- 
tinctly separated ;  let  them  be  very  fall,  so 
as  to  give  you  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
your  favourites  in  the  poultry-yard,  the 
Friezland  hens.  When  you  go  without 
a  cap,  the  more  simple  you  dress  yonr 
hair  the  more  elegant  j  braid  it  with  beads, 
or  pearls,  if  you  can  coax  papa  to  give  then 
you,  at  the  race,  assize,  and  election  bulk*, 
or  encircle  your  head  with  a  wreath  of  red 
and  white  roses  in  full  bloom. 

Tell  my  dear  uncle,  the  Colonel,  to  leave 
off  wearing  his  beautiful  hussar's  great 
Coat ;  it  is  no  longer  reckoned  genteel  in 
London  ;  but  let  him  still  continue  to  dis- 
play hi.  puttieat  silk  handkerchief  in  his 
bosom;  and  to  continue  his  handsome 
whiskers,  but  to  shave  off  his  mustarlrkn. 

Adieo,  dear  sister,  I  nave  already  made 
this  letter  too  long. 

Make  a, 

P.  S.  Do  not  be  discouraged  because  But- 
ler's  Tooth  Powder  does  not  immediately 
give  to  your  teeth  a  snowy  whiteness;  be 
assured,  all  such  powders  are  of  destructive 
tendency.   Persevere  in  using  Butler's. 


MONTHLY  MISCELLANY; 
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THE  THEATRES. 


was  uncommonly  popular,  from  the  Interest 
of  the  pantomime,  as  well  as  the  delight  of 
the  dancing.  It  is  now  materially  altered, 
and  may  be  styled  a  new  ballet.  The  story 
has  been  revived  at  this  Theatre,  under  the  |  is  shortened,  and  several  dances  in  a  new 
directrou  of  M.  Baptiste  and  of  M.  Guillet.  |  styte  are  introduced.  In  point  of  splendor 
This  work,  when  originally  represented, of  decoration,  multitude  of  persons,  bril- 


KING'S  THEATRE. 
Tffs  ballet  of  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet 
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liancy  of  dresses,  and  magnificence  of  spec- 
Uc,e» ■*  *  the  grandest  of  the  present  sea- 


COM  EDI E  FRANCHISE, 

AT  THI  AtCTLB  400MS.  . 

The  illustrious  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  this  little  Theatre  seem 
much  pleased  with  the  pieces  represented 
there;  and  encourage,  by  their  applauses, 
the  lining  talents  of  those  French  perform- 
ers  who  exert  their  efforts  to  please— 
Among  those  who  have  obtained  the  most 
marked  applause  are  Mademoiselle  Anals, 
and  Messrs.  Perlet  and  St.  Felix.  Made- 
moiselle  Anais  is  a  young  and  interesting 
tctress,  and  has  made  the  most  rapid  pro- 
gress  in  the  histrionic  art.  Her  enunciation 
w  clear  and  easy;  and  she  has  that  proper 
confidence  which  gives  animation  and  pre- 
eision  to  the  different  characters  she  repre- 
sects.    Mr.  Perlet  possesses  much  of  the 
vie  comic*,  and  his  naivete  appears  like  ua- 
ture;  so  much  so,  that  he  causes  a  smile  on 
the  most  serious  countenances :  he  is  one  of 
the  best  cures  for  the  spleen  that  England 
ever  yet  got  hold  of. 

COBOURG  THEATRE. 
Thk  accommodations  for  the  audience  at 
this  Theatre  are  well  arranged.  The  three 
tiers  of  boxes  are  disposed  in  the  amphi- 
theatrical  form ;  the  two  lower  are  painted 
a  fawn  colour,  with  crimson  octagonal 
compartments,  inclosing  imitations  of  white 
bas-reliefs,  and  varied  by  the  alternate  mix- 
ture of  gilded  wreaths.  The  frontispiece 
of  the  prosceoium,  with  the  appropriate 
heraldic  arms,  is  neatly  executed.  The 
upper  boxes  aod  gallery  front  are  adorned 
with  an  imitation  of  Grecian  sculptured 
frieze.  The  cieling  harmouizes  with  the 
rest  of  the  house.  From  the  centre  a  large 
cut-glass  light  is  suspended,  with  a  num- 
ber of  lamps  of  bulbous  form,  of  grouiid 
glass,  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  transparency 
and  prismatic  colouring  of  the  pendant 
crystals. 

FRENCH  THEATRICALS. 

Theatre  di  i/Opkba  Com io.uk.— 
Outline  of  The  Marriage  Jhrowuee  ;  or,  The 
Return  to  the  Village. 

No.  \\\<-VU.  XVII. 


The  scene  of  this  opera  is  laid  in  a  vil- 
lage in  the  country  of  Caux.    Didier  has 
been  brought  up  at  the  hamlet,  and  after 
receiving  a  good  education  he  is  on  the 
point  of  being  married  to  Lucy,  when  the 
news  of  his  uncle's  death,  who  has  left  him 
an  immense  fortune,  takes  him  to  Paris. 
Before  he  departs  he  gives  Lucy  a  written 
promise  of  marriage.    Fifteen  months  pass 
away}  during  which  time  a  sojournment 
in  the  capital,  the  advice  of  an  intriguing 
man  who  wishes  to  draw  him  into  a  mar- 
riage with  his  sister,  the  habits  of  luxury, 
and  the  example  of  those  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded,  soon  cause  him  to  forget  his 
first  love.    In  the  mean  time  the  promise 
he  has  given  to  Imcm  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  newly  projected  marriage ;  and 
in  order  to  get  it  out  of  her  hands  he  de» 
termiuc*  on  returning  to  the  hamlet;  he  is 
for  this  purpose  accompanied  by  Af.  ie 
Saint  Ange,  brother  of  the  happy  Parisian 
female  who  is  to  supplant  his  once  love 
Lucy. 

The  actiou  of  the  piece  commeuces  on 
the  morrow  after  I  lie  arrival  of  Didier  at 
his  native  village;  bis  return  causes  great 
joy  among  the  inha  bit  ants,  who  congratu- 
late hiaa  on  his  sodden  good  fortune  

Amidst  this  general  festivity,  Lucy  seems 
the  most  delighted  :  site  little  suspects  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  ur  the  senti- 
ments of  Didier ;  and  oc  cupied  only  with 
her  love,  she  scarce  recollects  his  change  of 
fortune.    Here  the  authors  have  taken  care 
to  bring  togetherevery  thing  in  their  power 
to  recall  to  Didier  the  remembrance  of 
former  times,  to  render  his  native  village 
more  dear  to  him,  and  to  inspire  him  with 
the  determination  of  ending  bis  days  there. 
When  he  awakes  in  the  morning  he  hears 
the  well-known  noise  of  the  mill,  the  pas- 
toral pipe,  and  the  songs  of  the  shepherds ; 
Lucy'n  apartment  is  just  oPI>osite  bis  win- 
dow :  be  hears  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
his  youthful  companions,  he  joins  them  in 
their  labours  in  the  vineyards.   By  this  it 
may  be  seen  that  his  heart  has  not  yet  been 
vitiated,  and  that  it  would  require  no  great 
effort  to  restore  him  to  his  former  vows. 

However,  he  must  declare  himself  one 
way  or  other.  In  his  first  interview  with 
his  mistress  he  betrays  himself  by  his 
blushes :  he  hesitates  when  about  to  speak, 
he  dare  not  make  the  terrible  confession 
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which  must  fill  the  bosom  of  his  Lucy 
will)  despair:  «t  length,  taking  courage 
from  the  exhortations  of  Saint  Ange9  he 
determines  to  write  what  he  dares  not  utter. 
He  take*  up  the  pen,  but  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  village  perceives  what  is  passing  in 
the  heart  of  his  pupil.    He  judiciously 
seizes  the  moment  when  Didier  is  about  to 
write,  and  at  the  head  of  the  village  chil- 
dren he  places  himself  in  his  hearing,  and 
adapts  the  lecture  he  gives  them  to  the 
disposition  in  which  he  finds  Mm.- The 
first  duty,"  he  says,  "  that  is  required  of 
an  honest  msn  is  strictly  to  perform  his 
promises*' — Didier  listens  attentively*  and 
immediately  tears  to  atoms  the  letter  he 
had  begun.— "No  acquirement  of  fortune,*' 
adds  the  schoolmaster,  44  no  change  of  cir- 
cumstances can  justify  him  who  violates  his 
plighted  faith."— Another  letter  has  been 
begun,  and  undergoes  the  same  fate  as  the 
former  one.    He  then  undertakes  to  write 
a  third ;  and  therein  offers  Lucy  a  brilliant 
fortune  if  she  will  restore  to  him  the  pro- 
mise he  made  her.— 44  All  the  riches  in  the 
world,"  exclaims  the  schoolmaster,  44  are 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  unsuspecting  and 
virtuous  heart,  betrayed  where  it  bad  found- 
ed  its  dearest  hopes."— But  this  ingenious, 
natural,  and  original  situation  had  nearly 
overthrown  the  success  of  the  piece  j  and 
the  retunrof  Didier  to  honour  and  virtue 
seemed  outre. 

The  music  of  the  opera  is  negligently 
composed ;  but  seemed  to  please  much  on 
a  second  representation,  for  the  notes  are 
charmingly  adapted  to  the  words:  the  mu- 
sic is  on  the  whole  tender,  sweet,  and  me- 
lodious, devoid  of  superfluous  ornament  or 
scientific  difficulties. 

Tbkatee  dx  Vaudbville.— 4  Visit 
to  Bedlam. 

This  piece  has  obtained  the  most  bril- 
liant success,  and  continues  to  attract  a 
crowded  audience;  it  is  not  one  of  those 
soporific  productions  which  causes  the 
spectators  to  yawn,  or  yet  to  keep  awake 
by  listening  to  a  mere  tale  of  modern  scan- 
dal; but  it  is  a  little  sprightly  comedy  of 
iufmite  taste,  full  of  witty  and  interesting 
scenes,  and  a  dialogue  comprising  every 
thing  that  is  playful  atid  delicate. 

A  young  French  officer  of  a  brave  yet 
thoughtless  and  lively  character,  quits  his 
wife  after  having  been  married  only  one 


week,  and  his  tender  moiety  absolutely  re- 
fuses every  consolation  that  is  offered  her, 
and  departs  for  England,  to  sigh  out  her 
sorrows  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.— 
Alfred,  by  one  of  those  accommodating 
incidents  so  well  known  on   the  stage, 
arrives  in  England,  and  stops  at  the  very 
house  that  the  forlorn  Amelia  baa  chosen 
for  her  retreat ;  and  what  is  the  most  comic 
feature  in  the  piece  is,  that  be  thinks  he  is 
in  the  hospital  that  the  Euglish  erected  for 
lunatics;  and  such  an  habitation,  as  msy 
1  well  be  imagined,  does  not  serve  to  inspire 
him  with  much  gaiety.   AmelU  takes  ad- 
|  vantage  of  her   husband's  mistake,  snd 
feigns  madness  so  exquisitely  that  he  is  in 
despair  at  having  caused  so  deplorable  a 
'  misfortune  by  his  own  fickle  and  inconsi- 
derate conduct.    But  a  certain  Stynor  Cres- 
cendo,  whom  he  at  first  thought,  and  with 
some  reason,  to  be  a  madman,  discovers  to 
him  the  little  stratagem  of  which  he  has 
been  the  victim,  and  the  mischievous  Al- 
fred gives  his  wife  a  lesson  after  her  own 
manner.    He  feigns  madness;  but  a  kiss 
from  her,  whose  virtues  he  knew  not  how 
to  appreciate  sufficiently  before  this  event, 
restores  him  to  reason. 


RUSSIAN  THEATRE. 
The  grand  Theatre  of  Petersburg!!  has 
been  rebuilt  by  a  French  architect  iu  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Tbe 
new  saloon  is  nol  inferior  to  any  in  Europe 
either  for  its  beauty  or  decorations.  The 
Imperial  box  is  placed  before  the  curtain, 
and  occupies  the  space  of  three  boxes. 
The  pit  is  furnished  with  SflO  arm-chairs, 
numbered  according  to  the  Russian  cus- 
torn. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
review  or  hew  publicatioks. 
A  Cruise;  or,  Three  Months  on  the 
nent.   By  a  Naval  Officer.    1.  vol.  Svo. 
Law  and  Whitaker. 

As  the  author  of  this  work  justly  re- 
marks in  his  motto, 

[  "  The  world  is  chtng'd  from  what  it  was  before, 
"  And  all  its  nice  of  seamen  wreck'd  on  ibore.** 

What  then  are  they  to  do?  Any  thing  is 
better  than  being  idle;  and  if  they  travel 
for  the  amusement  of  the  public  as  well  aa 
for  their  own,  they  are  well  employed. 
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This  small  work,  embellished  with  a  few 
coloured  engravings,  bears  a  novel  kind  of 
feature ;  and  prevents,  by  a  simple  unaf- 
fected style,  and  some  new  information, 
the  recoiling  we  nave  some  time  felt  against 
the  perusal  of  continental  excursions,  which 
have  swarmed  upon  the  British  public  like 
the  Egyptian  locusts  of  old. 

The  writer,  after  hastily  passing  through 
Bruges,  Ghent,  8cc.  proceeds  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  seems  pleased  to  sojourn  from  its 
similarity,  in  many  respects,  to  England  j 
we  think  he  might  have  given  a  little  more 
time  in  describing  the  Museum,  especially 
when  he  declares,  that  M  if  occupied  with 
that  alone,  it  would  cost  a  pang  to  tear 
one's  self  from  this  delightful  city:"  but 
this  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  hasty  cmitet, 
we  believe,  ever  taken  either  by  sea  or  land. 
He  gives,  however,  a  more  succinct,  and 
very  good  accouut  of  Rotterdam,  and  which 
*  written  in  a  clear  and  novel  style  j  in 
short,  we  must  repeat/ that  this  cruise  has 
certaiuly  novelty  to  recommend  it. 

Delft,  Scheveling,  Haarlem,  &c.  are  has- 
tily skimmed  over  j  but  the  description  of 
Amsterdam  makes  amends:  the  awful  in- 
terest  attached  to  Waterloo  was  at  an  end, 
but  the  writer  relates  an  anecdote  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  which,  iu 
such  a  scene,  could  not  (ail  of  exciting 
the  feelings  of  an  Englishman.  The  de- 
scription of  Paris  is  lively  and  impartial: 
this  generous  son  of  Neptune  does  not  con- 
floe  merit  to  one  particular  soil,  but  is  wil- 
ling to  offer  his  sincerest  tribute  of  applause 
to  the  virtues  of  those  whom  he  has  com- 
bated as  enemies,  and  whose  moral  and 
physical  conduct  are  as  diametrically  op- 
posite, iu  genera],  to  the  English  as  light  is 


II  tne  feet:  fan  last  might,  however, 
6,  from  many  of  them  wearing  n  fringe 
>  binding  of  the  shoe.   Still  vie  vrdM 
indei  stand  that  this  reserve  wears  off 


pointings  and  figure*  ia  their  gardens.  WesHll 
remarked  that  reserve  in  their  women,  which 
made  the  place  feel  heavy  and  dull  j  they  teemed 
to  be  more  hard-featured  than  oar  country- 
women, rather  clumsy  in  their  walk,  and  awk- 
ward about  the  feet:  this  last  might,  however, 
»liew  more, 
round  die 
given  to  ui 

on  a  nearer  acquaintance. 

*'  We  were  witnesses  to-day  of  a  barbarous 
manner  of  shoeing  a  horse,  but  have  found  the 
method  of  it  common  throughout  our  excursion. 
There  was  a  leather  strap  so  fasteued  as  to  pre- 
vent his  kicking,  while  they  seized  hit  leg  with 
a  rope  to  aero**  beam  high  enough  to  hammer 
and  file  at  tbeir  ease,  while  the  poor  animal  was, 
ia  a  manner  con  Seed  in  the  stocks.  The  shoo 
was  put  on  excessively  hot,  so  that  when  let 
loose,  he  could  not,  for  several  minutes,  put  bis 
foot  to  the  ground  •  a  sensation  similar  to  a  pert 
shoemaker  cramming  a  man's  foot  with  corns  into 
too  tight  a  boot." 

AMSTSaOAM. 

"  It  was  about  four  o'clock  as  we  entered  the 
gates,  and  we  could  see  in  most  of  the  bouses  the 
tea  or  coffee  service  on  the  table ;  even  in  many 
of  the  shops  there  were  men  on  the  counter  with 
their  pipes,  and  women  with  their  tea-cops, 
sipping  and  puffing  at  intervals,  as  they  were 
tired  of  staring  at  a  passing  carriage  or  tbe  busy 


DiscaiPTioN  or  ohint. 

"  Gardens,  however  much  they  are  desirable 
is  tbe  midst  of  a  tow  n,  can  never  be  very  re- 
markable for  their  beauty.  Most  of  tbe  houses 
had  small  ones  attached  to  them,  gradually  in- 
creasing iu  size  and  beauty  as  they  approached 
to  the  environs.  Venice  was  tbe  only  town  1 
bad  hitherto  seen   resembl  injr  this,  in  imrurd 

Oj  ™  w  • 

to  streets  nnd  bridges,  the  bouses  rising  up 
from  tbe  canals,  with  doors  leading  from  the 
water  to  the  magazines  underneath.  The  com- 
munication is  easy,  and  the  streets  throughout 
were  remarkably  clean  ;  many  walks  outside 
agreeably  shaded  with  lime-trees.  A  taste  for 
r  and  low  wit  prevails  in  several  of  tbe 


"  Tbe  canals  were  no  longer  like  those  of 
Rotterdam,  but  stagnating  with  filth,  buhbling 
up  from  putrefaction,  nnd  emitting  a  stench  as 
from  thefoolnessof  a  .hip's  well  j  nor  were  the 
outside*  of  their  booses  or  tbeir  streets  cleaned 
with  such  care.  One  could  too  easily  see,  that 
it  boasted  all  the  filth  and  luxury  of  a  large 
town.  We  were  put  into  a  room  with  three  beds 
in  it,  tbe  house  being  full  of  different  travellers  j 
however,  it  was  large  enough,  having  five  win- 
dows in  tbe  length. 

"  We  went  early  in  the  morning  to  see  the 
palace.  This  large  building  hns  been  raised  on 
a  foundation  of  piles  j  it  seems  to  have  had  a 
shake,  tbe  front  of  it  being  rent  in  the  upper 
part:  it  has,  however,  a  commanding  look. 
'1  here  is  a  statue  of  Atlas,  with  a  vast  globe  on 
his  shoulders,  and  two  lesser  figures  on  each  side, 
forming  tbe  front  ornaments  on  the  top ;  these, 
with  several  other  statues,  are  all  of  a  great  size, 
and  made  of  bronze.  Tbe  rooms  are  elegantly 
fitted  up  with  embroidered  satin  from  Lyons. 
The  council-chamber  was  a  fine  room,  from  wbieh 
turning  a  few  stepst  we  found  ourselves  in  a  ball 
lined  from  top  to  bottom  with  tbe  most  beautiful 
marble}  the  hangings  of  blue,  with  Atlas  and  a 
celestial  globe  at  tbe  upper,  and  Mercnry  at  the 
lower  end :  this, as  a  room,  was  more  magnificent 
than  we  had,  as  yet,  seen  in  any  place ;  the  high 
arched  roof,  from  which  were  suspended  many 
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of  fold  embroidered  on  them.  The  mirrors  were 
of  a  large  and  beautiful  s>ir,  every  thing  cor- 
responding with  the  sumptuous  grandeur  of  tbia 


in  the  different  apartments  ;  •  eery  large-sised 

one  of  Mo$e»  and  the  Seventy  Elder*  ;  with  se- 
veral other  scripture  pircci. 
~*They  were  ringing  in  the  belfry,  while  we 
looking  down  from  the  tower  on  tin*  large 
city,  which  teems  to  be  built  on  n  circle.  One 
wonder*  how  the;  should  have  fixed  on  such  a 


vera  I 


Ellen,  only  daughter  of  the  late  William  Frank- 
lin, Esq.  formerly  Governor,  Captai  a -General, 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  of  hi*  Majesty's  Pro* 
vince  of  New  Jersey,  North  America,  and  grand, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin. 

At  St.  Martin's  Church,  D.  E.  Morris,  Esq. 
of  Saffofk-etreet,  to  Mim  Wiodos,  of  Lewes, 


At  Little  Ilford,  Essex,  the  lady  of  S.  D.  Up. 
trap,  Eta.  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIED. 
Hit  Grace  the  Duke  of  Lei  alter  to  the  truly 
amiable  and  accomplished  Lady  Charlotte  Stan* 
hope,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, in  St.  Jamei's  Palace,  by  special  licenae. 
Her  Ladyship  had  the  very  high  honour  con- 
ferred  upon  her  of  his  Royal  Highnesalhe  Prince 
Regent  attending  in  person  to  give  her  nway  in 
marriage  to  her  noble  suitor.  After  the  cere- 
mony bad  been  concluded  by  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bisbnp  of  Canterbury,  the  parish  clerk  of  8t. 
Martiu*»-m-tbe-Fields  was  in  attendance  with 
the  parish  hooks,  te  register  the  solemn iaation. 
There  were  present,  besides  the  Fori  and  Count- 
ess of  Harrington,  nnd  their  noble  family,  the 
brother  of  the  Dake  of  Leinster,  th  *  Dnkes  of 
York  and  Cambridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Stanhope,  the  Earl  and  Countess  Stanhope,  the 

Earl  of  Harewood,  the  Countess  of  Seftoo,  the    the  East  India  House,  and  Author  of  The  Siegt 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Lacy    of  Belgrade,  The  Haunted  Tower, 
Foley,  Lady  Mary  Poulet,  Lady  Sophia  Fits-  J  ether  successful  dramatic  pieces. 


At  St.  James's  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Baker, 
Francis  Tatter  sat  I,  Esq.  of  Hall's-place,  near 
Maiditone,  to  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  Hearj 
Martin,  Esq.  of  Sackville-slreet. 

At  St.  Pan  I'*,  Covent-Garden,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lvptoa  to  Mi«s  Susannah  Olirer. 

DIED. 

In  her  48th  year,  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Hil- 
burghausen,  sister  to  the  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
land. 

la  Hal  kin.  street,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Vis. 
countess  Althorp. 

At  Rochester,  in  the  2fid  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  long  nnd  painfnl  illness,  universally  respected, 
Mr.  Henry  Dowton,  comedian  :  as  aa  actor,  be 
was  generally  admired. 

Aged  65,  Elisabeth,  widow  to  the  late,  and 
mother  of  the  present}  celebrated  Martia  Van 
Butcbell,  24,  Brood-street,  Golden-equare. 

At  his  house,  ia  Queen-square,  Bloomsbnry, 
William  Watson,  Esq.  F.R-S.  Serjeant  at  Aran 
to  the  Home  of  Lordi,  Chairman  of  the  County 
of  Middlesex  and  City  of  Westminster  Sessions, 
and  Senior  Pleader  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London. 

At  Windsor,  after  a  long  and  painfnl  illness  sf 
several  mouths,  James  Cobb,  E«q   Secretary  of 


gereid,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Rutland,  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fiiagerald  Stan- 
hope, Miss  Seymour  Coleman,  Lady  Mary  Rosa, 
Lady  Cotton,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Lord  Foley,  Lord 
William  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Manners  Snttou,  etc. 

By  special  licence,  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
at  the  Dowager  March ioonan  of  Lansdown's 
house,  in  Albemarle-street,  Count  Lnci  to  Miss 
Maria  Giffurd,  her  Ladyship's  fourth  daughter. 
The  bride  was  given  nway  by  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesca,  as  proxy  for  bis  Royai  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Lately,  at  St.  James's  Church,  Mr.  J.  Bo- 


At  her  house,  in  Montague-squnre,  Anne, 
Lady  Murray,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray, Bart,  of  Blackhorrong,  and  daughter  af  tht 
Into  John  Digby,  Esq. 

Lately,  ut  Ayr,  aged  87,  Major  Wm.  Meat, 
gomerie,  late  of  the  37th  Regiment  of  Foot.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  surviving  heroes  who  fought 
nt  the  bottle  of  Minden,  at  which  he  commanded 
the  grenadier  company  of  the  above  regiment. 

Lately,  Mr.  Lush,  of  the  Tower.  While  hit 
funeral  was  proceeding  from  the  door,  bis  aged 
wife  stood  on  the  threshold,  and  dropped  dead  at 
the  side  of  her  husband's  coffin. 

At  Wakefield,  Mr.  Fitxgerald,  Manager  of 
Leeds,  York,  Sheffield,  and  Hull  Theatres,  fee. 


logna,  of  1  be  Theatre  Royal,  Covent-Garden,  to 

Mi-*  L.  M.  Bristow,  late  of  the  Canterbury    after  a  few  days' illness,  arising  from  an  in 
Theatre.  ||  motion  of  some  of  the  intestines. 

At  Mary-le-bonne Church,  by  the  very  Rev.  the  1  Mr.  William  Ashfield,  who  was  upwards  of 
Dean  of  Cheater,  Capel  Hanbnry,  Esq.  of  his  thirty  years  parish  clerk  of  St.  Giles's,  and 
Majesty's  Royal  Scots  Regiment,  youngest  ton  1  whose  lots  is  very  much  regretted  by  nil  who  bad 
of  John  Hnnbury,  Esq.  lata  of  Tottenham,  to 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tee  extreme  pressure  of  New  Publicatioas  which  we  have  been  requested  to  review,  »M  nm' 
pel  us  only  to  notice  those  of  die  lighter  sort  in  our  monthly  Numbers— Works  t bat  are  either 
voluminous  or  scientific  must  be  now  delayed  till  our  annual  review. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  defer  inserting  The  Blighted  Rose,  from  that  pleasing  poet,  Mas 
M.  L.  Rede,  to  a  future  Nnmber. 

A  review  of  the  interesting  pamphlet  on  The  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  it  unavoidably  postponed  tin 
next  month. 


Persons  who  reside  abroad,  and  who  wish  to  he  supplied  with  this  Work  «"rT»rt>!J 
published,  may  have  it  sent  to  them  to  New  York ,  Halifax.  Quebec,  and  to  any  part  afJM  « » 


ndies,  by  Mr.  Thornhii.l,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  at  No.  91,  Sherborne-lane  ;  to  the  Br*'  ' 
Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean;  to  Russia,  Sweden,  l*'Dm  ' 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  and  to  France  and  Holland,  at  17#.  60*.  per  QffJJ&J 
Mr.  Co wia^at  the  Foreign  Newspaper  Office,  No.  9«,  Sherborue-lane.   Tbe  money  to  be  ^ 


the  time  of  Subscribing,  for  either  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  month*.— Orders  also,  p«*t  pan  1 
the  above  conditions,  will  be  punctually  attended  to,  if  addressed  to  John  Bell,  Proprietor*' 
Magazine,  Weekly  Messenger  Office,  Clare-court,  Drnry-laae,  London. 


Printed  &>  and  for  Johk  Bell,  Proprietor  of  this  MagatUe,  and  of  the  WnH* 
Messenger,  Clare-Court,  Drurg-Lane. 

August  i,  ibis. 
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MISS  CLARA  FI-HER. 


This  very  young  lady,  whose  extra- 
ordinary talents  may  justly  be  deemed 
wonderful  at  her  early  state  of  infancy,  is 
the  fourth  daughter  of  Mr.  Fisher,  a  re- 
spectable auctioneer;  aud  was  born  on  the 
14th  if  July,  1811.  Nature  endowed  her 
with  an  uncommon  share  of  intellect;  and 
•och  was  her  nicety  of  ear  to  music,  in 
which  she  took  great  delight,  that  soon 
after  ibe  could  walk  she  would  learn  any 
air  with  the  truest  correctness,  after  hearing 
it  played  only  once  or  twice  on  the  piano- 
forte. Her  parents  were  not  frequenters 
of  the  Theatre*  therefore  her  dramatic  ta- 
lents are  the  more  extraordinary:  That 
powerful  attraction,  Miss  O'Neill,  induced, 
however,  Mr.  Fisher  and  his  family  to  visit 
Covent-Garden,  when  that  lady  appeared 
in  the  character  of  Jane  Shore;  and  the 
little  Clara,  on  her  return  home,  evinced 
the  impression  made  on  her  mind  by  the 
performance:  she  retired  into  a  corner  of 
the  apartment,  and  went  through,  in  dumb 
ihew,  all  she  bad  witnessed ;  she  was  then 
under  four  years  of  age,  and  her  aptness  to 
imitate  all  she  saw  continued  several 
months. 

Mr.  D.  Corn,  the  celebrated  composer, 
proposed  to  bring  out  a  drama  altered  from 
Garrick's  IMUprnt:  to  Miss  Clara  was 
assigned  the  character  of  Lord  Flimnap ; 
sod  on  the  10th  of  December,  1817*  she 
made  her  first  debCt  b  efore  a  London 
audience,  where  she  met  with  the  most 
flattering  reception,  and  the  piece  ran  for 


seventeen  nights  to  crowded  houses. — 
Oo  the  8th  of  March,  1818,  she  appeared 
in  the  pantomime  of  Gulliver,  at  Covent- 
Garden,  in  the  character  of  Richard  III. 
and  where  she  performed  it  before  the 
Prince  Regent  and  a  numerous  list  of  per- 
sons  of  distinction.  Mr.  Ellistou  engaged 
her  for  a  few  nights  at  Birmingham,  where 
she  waa  received  with  the  warmest  ap- 
plause; her  success  has  been  equal  at  Wor- 
cester, Bath,  and  Bristol.  We  are  credibly 
informed  that  she  means  this  summer  to 
visit  Brighton,  Margate,  Southampton, 
Weymouth,  and  the  principal  watering- 
places,  previous  to  her  engagements  at 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  &c. 

Our  readera  cannot  but  recollect  the 
well-merited  eucomiurus  bestowed  on  this 
charming  and  interesting  child  in  the  daily 
prints,  after  her  performing  in  Ltl.iput  and 
Gulliver.  Euthained  by  surprise  and  ad- 
miration, the  lash  fell  from  the  hand  of 
criticism,  and  all,  unanimously,  bestowed 
the  meed  of  well-earned  praise. 

Two  elder  sisters  of  the  interesting  Clara, 
are  very  promising  young  actresses,  and 
perform  counter  characters  to  the  lovely 
infant.    They  are  constantly  noticed  by 
'  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  invited  to 
;  the  most  fashionable  parties,  where  their 
;  juvenile  talents,  devoid  of  all  conceit  or 
|  presumption,  though  they  must  br  con- 
scious of  their  excellence,  ensure  them  the 
most  flattering  reception. 
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HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST   AGES  TO  THE   PRESENT  TIME,  SELECTED   FROM  THE  BEST 

AUTHORITIES. 

{Continued  from  Vol  XVII.  page  845.) 


If  we  peruse  attentively  the  ancient 
historians  and  poets  of  France,  we  shall  find 
that  their  military  songs  were  of  the  high- 
est antiquity.  In  these  they  celebrated 
the  heroic  and  martial  deeds  of  their  great 
commanders ;  and  they  were  sung  in  cho- 
rus by  a  whole  army  when  going  out  to 
attack  an  enemy;  which  custom  they  pro* 
bably  derived  from  their  German  ancestors. 
Charlemagne  was  particularly  fond  of  these 
warlike  songs,  and  like  our  own  Alfred, 
collected  them  and  learned  them  by  heart. 
It  was  customary  at  that  time  to  have  a 
Herald  MtnitrcU  chosen  on  account  of  the 
strength  and  clearness  of  his  voice,  which 
not  only  qualified  him  for  animating  the 
soldiers  to  battle,  but  also  for  making  pro- 
clamations of  the  public  ceremonies  j  he 
was  also  accustomed  to  sing  metrical  songs 
at  public  festivals.  The  famous  song  of 
Roland,  continued  in  favour  among  the 
French  soldiers  as  late  as  the  battle  of 
Poictiers,  in  the  time  of  John  of  France. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  de  Valois,  between 
the  years  1228  and  1250,  the  French  had  in 
use  more  than  thirty  musical  instruments; 
the  form  of  the  greatest  part  of  which  is 
unknown  to  the  present  age.  Among 
them,  however,  are  the  following  well- 
known  instruments  of  modern  times — flutes, 
harps,  hautbois,  bassoons,  trumpets,  small 
kettle-drums  carried  by  a  boy  and  beaten 
by  a  man,  cymbals,  tambour  de  basque,  two 
long  speaking  trumpets,  two  large  hand- 
bells, guitars,  bagpipes  of  various  kinds,  a 
dulcimer,  a  ticlle  (or  as  it  is  vulgarly  called 
a  hurdy-gurdy),  and  regals,  or  what  we 
call  portable  organs. 

In  regard  to  the  French  vocal  music,  the 
poets  made  a  particular  line  of  an  old  song 
the  refrain,  or  burthen  to  the  new.  The 
songs  of  Thibaut,  King  of  Navarre,  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  those  that  have  been 
preserved  in  the  French  language,  as  those 


in  that  of  Provence.  Let  Grandet  Ckn- 
niqnes  de  France  inform  us,  that  Tbibaot, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  having  conceived 
a  violent  and  hopeless  passion  for  Queeu 
Blanche,  was  advised  to  apply  himself  to 
music  and  poetry.  He  did  so ;  and  pro- 
duced the  moat  beautiful  song*  and  melo- 
dies ever  heard.  It  is  the  opinion  of  tbe 
French  antiquaries,  that  the  tunes  of  the 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  songs  of  this  Prince 
were  originally  set  by  himself* 

The  fourteenth  century  seems  the  era 
when  music  in  parts,  moving  in  differeot 
melodies,  came  first  in  favour.  In  the  pre- 
ceding age  we  can  find  no  music  of  more 
than  two  parts,  in  counlerpoiut  of  uote 
against  note. 

From  the  close  connexion  of  tbe  arts  to 
each  other,  we  cannot  trace  the  progressive 
improvement  of  music  in  Italy,  without 
first  speakiug  of  its  language.  Its  sweet- 
ness and  facility  of  utterance  render  it  cer- 
taiuly  more  favourable  to  singing  than  any 
other  language.  The  sweet  eloquence  of 
the  Tuscau  dialect  renders  it  superior  to 
all  others  for  expressing  words  set  to  mu- 
sic i  and  the  lyric  verses  of  Italy  were  long 
known  to  be  superior  to  every  other  kind 
of  poetry. 

Though  the  French  wrote  verses  in  their 
own  dialect  much  sooner  than  tbe  Italians, 
yet  their  language  was  brought- to  no  per- 
fection till  tbe  close  of  the  century  before 
last,  but  the  writings  of  the  Italians  erea 
of  the  fourteenth  ceulury,  are  regarded  ts 
perfect  models,  both  as  to  diction  and  con- 
struction :  and,  indeed,  in  that  century  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  began  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  poetry  j  but  noue  were  so  sweet 
and  tasteful  on  this  head  as  the  lUlia"*- 
ln  the  History  of  Malaspin*  we  fiud  men- 
tioned a  chorus  of  women  singing  through 
the  streets,  accompanied  with  cymbal* 
drums,  flutes,  viols,  &c.  in  the  year  1268, 


of  Guillauine  IX.  Duke  of  Aquilaiue,  are  ||  when  Prince  Conrad  was  marching  agaiost 
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Charles  1.  King  of  Sicily.  And  at  the  same 
time  it  was  customary  among  the  Lom- 
bards to  have  epithalamiums  sung  at  their 
weddings.  When  the  family  ofGonzaga  j 
reigned  at  Mantua,  in  the  year  1S40,  tlie 
different  princes  and  nobles  of  Italy  pre- 
sented the  Gonzaghi  with  a  variety  of 
gorgeous  vestments,  which  were  afterwards 
distributed  amongst  the  musicians  and  buf- 
foons. An  old  Italian  poet  iuforms  us,  in 
the  following  lines:— 

Tttitfle  robe  topra  nominate 
Furon  in  tntto  trenV  otla  e  trescento, 
A  bttjfone  a  sonatori  donate  ! 

**  And  all  those  costly  robes  of  state, 
*'  In  all  three  hundred  thirty-eight, 
To  fiddlers  aud  buffoons  were  given  !** 

The  Italians  were  the  inventors  of  the 
madrigal,  the  etymology  of  which  term  has 
been  much  disputed}  but  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  having  first  been  used  in  reli- 
gious poems,  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin;— alia  madre ;'  whence  came  the  word 
madriale  and  madrigale,  being  afterwards  \ 
applied  to  short  poems  of  love  and  gal- 
lantry both  by  the  French  and  Italians,  the 
original  import  has  been  forgotten.  The 
most  ancient  melodies  in  Italy  were  all 
from  a  collection  of  spiritual  songs. 

It  was  not  till  near  the  time  of  Petrarch 
that  poetry  seemed  to  have  recovered  its 
ancient  lustre.  A  peculiar  kind  of  vocal 
music  was  prevalent  in  his  time,  but,  un- 
fortunately, none  of  the  original  melodies 
to  which  his  exquisite  sonnets  were  set, 
have  come  down  to  the  present  period. 


Every  nation  in  Europe  has  produced  good 
poetry  before  it  could  boast  of  being  set 
to  such  music  as  constituted  good  melody. 

In  an  account  of  Petrarch's  coronation 
we  read  of  two  choirs  of  music,  one  vocal 
the  other  instrumental,  employed  in  the 
procession,  which  sang  and  played  by  turns 
in  tweet  harmony.  This  certainly  implies 
a  progress  in  figurative  counterpoint,  and 
singing  and  playing  iu  concert.  Even  in 
1360,  one  of  the  Chronicles  of  Frankfort 
observes,  that  music  had  '*  a  figurative 
kind  of  composition  unknown  before." 

Boccacio  survived  Petrarch  but  two 
years.  His  Decamerone  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  faithful  delineation  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Italy  in  his  time. 
Though,  like  our  historical  romances,  it  is 
composed  of  fable  and  real  history,  yet  it 
i»  a  very  probable  work  of  imagination. 
Truth  is  oever  violated  by  too  high  a  co- 
louring, and  the  music  of  the  Florentines  is 
well  treated  of.  We  may  gather  from  him 
that  besid  es  carols  and  ballads,  the  singing 
of  which  marked  the  steps  of  a  dance,  there 
were  in  his  time  songs  without  dances,  and 
tunes  without  songs. 

The  two  chief  instruments  mentioned  in 
the  Decamerone,  which  were  played  on  by 
ladies  aud  gentlemen,  were  the  lute  and 
viol 't  on  which  latter  instrument  ladies  too 
were  often  wont  to  perform.  When  com- 
pany wanted  to  dance  merely  to  music  that 
was  instrumental,  a  servant  was  called  in 
to  perform  on  the  bagpipe. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ANECDOTES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  FEMALES. 


MRS.  DILAKEY. 

Ax  the  age  of  seventy-five  this  prodigy 
of  female  genius  invented  an  art  which  she 
brought  to  that  perfection  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  late  celebrated  Miss  Se- 
ward, **  makes  imitation  hopeless."  Ten 
immense  folios  were  enriched  by  her  hand 
with  an  hundred  flowering  plants,  repre- 
senting in  cut  paper,  which  was  previously 
dyed  in  various  colours,  the  finest  flowers 
of  our  own  climate,  and,  indeed,  of  every 
other,  from  the  best  specimens  that  the 
field,  the  garden,  the  green-house,  and 
conservatory  could  furnish  ;  these  were  all 
finished  with  that  truth  and  brilliancy 


e  an  i 
:y  of  j 


colouring  which  might  shame  the  needle 
or  the  pencil's  skill.  The  moss,  the  films, 
the  farina,  every  part  the  most  minute  was 
represented  with  the  most  astonishing  pre- 
cision, delicacy,  and  fidelity.  Mrs.  Delaney 
had  ever  been  a  fine  painter ;  and  versed 
in  the  arts  of  chemistry,  she  dyed  all  the 
papers  herself  from  whence  she  formed  this 
her  mimic  creation  :  her  writing-paper  her 
sole  material,  her  scissors  her  only  instru- 
ment. The  paper,  as  we  said  before,  was 
completely  shaded  by  herself  with  every 
various  tint,  and  never  received  any  addi- 
tional touches  after  the  flower  was  once 
cut  out}  neither  did  she  make  any  drawing : 
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the  pattern,  or  rather  the  original  speci- 
men, lay  before  her,  and  she  cut  from  the 
eye.  The  floating  grace  of  the  stalks  was 
wonderful,  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  buds 
most  elegantly  and  exquisitely  disposed  : 
they  possessed  a  fine  relief  produced  by 
light  and  shade,  and  their  rich  and  na- 
tural appearance  was  far  beyond  what  the 
pencil  could  ever  hope  to  produce.  For 
every  reason  this  extraordinary  female  de- 
serves to  be  placed  amongst  the  illustrious; 
and  we  address  this  authentic  anecdote  in 
a  particular  manner  to  our  more  mature 
female  readers.  It  is  a  fault  too  much 
praclised  by  both  sexes  to  indulge  in  list- 
lessness  aud  a  kind  of  "  hopeless  iangour," 
at  the  decline  of  life.  Our  energies  aud 
talents  were  given  us  to  persevere  in  their  ' 
exrn  iae  to  the  eud.  How  many  momenta 
of  ennui  would  be  spared  when  the  bright 
season  of  youth  is  at  an  eud,  if  women 
would  rei.der  their  age  interesting  and 
amiable  by  employing  themselves  in  those 
amusements  with  which  elegant  accom- 
plishments are  so  replete.  What  a  lesson  1 
for  exertion  of  our  faculties  is  this  splendid 
inventiou  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy  - 
five! 


MRS.  BEV WET. 

This  lady,  who  lived  to  a  very  great 
age,  deserves  a  place  here  for  her  inestima- 
ble literary  talents,  and  also  for  her  having 
been  for  many  years  the  intimate  compa- 
nion and  cherished  friend  of  the  matchless 
Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarim  and 
Grandison;  and  whose  friendship  for  (bis 
amiable  woman,  of  long  standing,  cea*ed 
not  till  his  death.  Her  poetry  had  all  the 
neatness,  humour,  and  gaiety  of  Swift;  and 
her  wit  and  vivacity  rendered  her  society 
and  conversation  a  perpetual  treat  The 
following  anecdote  serves  to  shew  that  thk 
sprightliness  attended  her  through  the  ex- 
treme of  old  age,  almost  to  ber  dying  hour. 
On  her  seventieth  birth  day,  being  very 
ill  with  the  erypsipilas,  or  aa  it  is  commonly 
called.  Saint  Authony's  fire,  she  wrote  a 
most  arch,  beautiful  little  poem,  reproach- 
ing the  Saint  for  his  very  bad  taste  in  in* 
triguing  with  an  old  woman.  Her  death 
happened  in  1793,  when  full  of  years  and 
honour  she  quitted  this  world  without 
either  meutal  or  bodily  pain.  Her  letters 
to  her  illustrious  correspondents  were,  to 
the  very  last,  replete  with  spirit  and  elo- 
quence, 


HISTORICAL  AND  SELECT  ANECDOTES. 


STRIKING  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIVE  OV  THE 
ABBE  LA  CAILLE,  THE  ASTRONOMER, 

TnE  father  of  La  Caillc  was  a  parish 
clerk  in  the  country}  and  at  the  age  of 
ten  years  his  father  sent  him  every  evening 
to  ring  the  church  bell }  but  the  boy  always 
returned  home  at  a  very  late  hour.  His 
father  beat  him,  and  still  La  Caille  stayed 
an  hour  after  he  had  rung  the  bell.  The 
father  finding  something  mysterious  in  this 
proceeding,  watched  him  one  evening.  He 
saw  his  son  ascend  the  steeple,  riug  the 


when  he  discovered  iu  a  boy  of  ten  years 
of  age,  a  passion  for  contemplating  the 
stars  at  night,  he  soon  decided  that  the 
seal  of  nature  had  impressed  itself  on  the 
genius  of  that  child ;  and  relieving  the  pa- 
rent of  his  (to  him)  useless  son,  and  the  son 
from  the  unaspiring  father,  be  assisted  La 
Caille  in  his  pursuit,  aud  the 
pletely  justified  the  predictic 


CURIOUS  PARTICULARS  OP  DR.  JOHlSOs's 
MARRIAGE. 


bell  as  usual,  and  remain  there  afterwards  I  Mrs.  Johnson  had  a  very  red  face  and 
during  an  hour.  When  the  child  descend-  I  very  indifferent  features  j  and  her  manners 
ed,  he  trembled  exceedingly,  and,  falling  iu  advanced  life,  for  her  children  were  all 
on  his  knees,  confessed  that  the  pleasure  he  grown  up  when  Johnson  first  saw  her,  had 
took  in  watching  the  stars  from  the  steeple  |  an  unbecoming  excess  of  girlish  levity  and 

disgusting  affectation.  The  rustic  pretti- 
ness,  and  artless  manners  of  her  daughter 


was  the  real  cause  of  detaining  him  from 
home.    As  the  father  had  no  notion  of 


astronomy,  he  flogged  the  boy  very  se-  J  Lucy,  bad  won  Johnson's  youthful 
vcrely.    The  youth  was  fouud  weeping  I  when  she  was  on  a  visit  at  the  Refttend 
in  the  street  by  a  man  of  science,  who,  II  John  Hunter's,  at  Litchfield,  in  Johnson  * 
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school  days.  Disgusted  by  his  unsightly 
form,  she  had  a  personal  aversion  to  him, 


what  religion  the  Chinese  profess  >**— Mr- 
Griffith  replied  that  it  was  somewhat  dif- 


uor  could  the  beautiful  verses  he  addressed  ficult  to  say  ;  but  it  seemed  a  sort  of  poly- 
to  her  on  receiving  from  her  a  sprig  of  theism.  Not  seeming  to  understand  the 
myrtle,  teach  ber  to  endure  him:  she,  at]  meaning  of  this  word,  spoken  in  English, 


to  her  parents  iu  Binning 
liam,  and  was  soon  forgotten.  Business 
taking  Johnson  to  Birmingham,  on  the 
death  of  his  own  father,  and  calling  upon 
bis  coy  mistress  there,  he  found  her  father 
dying.    He  passed  all  his  leisure  hours  at 
Mr.  Porter's,  attending  his  sick-bed,  and, 
in  a  few  months  after  his  death,  asked 
Mrs.  Johnson's  consent  to  marry  the  old 
widow.     After  expressing  her  surprise 
at  a  request  so  extraordinary,  M  No,  Sam, 
my  willing  consent  you  will  never  have 
to  so  preposterous  a  uuion.   You  are  not 
twenty-five,  and  she  is  turned  fifty.   If  she 
bad  any  prudence  this  request  had  never 
been  made  to  me.    Where  are  your  means 
of  subsistence?    Porter  has  died  poor  in 
consequence  of  his  wife's  expensive  habit*. 
You  have  great  talents,  but,  as  yet,  have 
turned  them  into  no  profitable  channel."— 
-  Mother,  I  have  not  deceived  Mrs.  Porter: 
1  have  told  her  the  worst  of  me ;  that  I  am 
of  mean  extraction  j  that  1  have  no  money; 
and  that  I  have  had  an  uncle  hanged.  She 
replied,  that  she  valued  no  one  more  or  less 
for  his  descent;  that  she  had  no  more 
money  than  myself;  and  that  though  she 
had  not  had  a  relation  hanged,  she  had 
fifty  who  deserved  hanging." 

StECERT  PA  aTl  CO  LA  as  RELATIVE  TO 
BON  A  PARTE. 

Wren  Mr.  Cooke,  who  was  in  the  suite 
of  Lord  Amherst  on  his  return  from  Cbiua, 
wsui  introduced  to  Napoleon,  he  asked  Mr. 
Cooke  if  he  was  descended  from  the  cele- 
brated navigator? — M  You  had  a  Cook." 
added  he, u  who  was,  indeed,  a  great  man." 
When  Dr.  Lynn  was  presented,  he  asked 
him  at  what  university  he  had  studied  ? 
and  on  being  told  at  Edinburgh,  he  repeat- 
ed, "Ah!  Ettiuboorg."  He  then,  after 
innumerable  questions,  asked  him  tf  he 
bled  and  gave  as  much  mercury  as  our  St 
Helena  Doctors  r 

Mr.  Griffith,  the  chaplain  to  the  embassy, 
was  next  introduced,  whom  Bonaparte 
termed  r aiimonifr,  pronouncing  at  the  same 
time  in  English,  rttir-gee- mniu — "  Well, 
8ir,"  he  coutiuued,  M  have  you  found  out 


Bertrand  remarked—*4  Piuralitt  is. 
"  Ah/  plvnlki  de Duuxf  said  Bonaparte. 
"  Do  they  believe  ia  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  rn— "  I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Griffith, 
"  they  have  some  idea  of  a  future  state."— 
«  Well,"  said  Napoleon,  **  when  you  go 
home,  you  must  get  a  good  living;  1  wish 
you  may  be  made  a  prebendary,  Sir."— 
He  then  went  round  to  the  whole  circle, 
and  had  something  obliging  to  say  to  every 
one,  and  bowed  very  politely  to  each  of 
the  party  as  they  retired.  He  was,  by  no 
means,  so  corpulent  as  he  has  been  repre- 


THEATRICAL  ANECDOTE. 

At  the  time  when  Lee  was  mauagcr  of 
the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  he  was  determined 
to  improve  upon  stage  thunder.   For  this 
purpose  he  procured  a  quantity  of  nine* 
pound  shot,  and  putting  them  into  a  wheel- 
barrow he  affixed  thereto  a  nine-pound 
wheel;  this  done,  ridges  were  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  stage,  and  one  of  the  car- 
penters was  ordered  to  trundle  this  wheel- 
barrow, so  filled,  backwards  and  forwards 
over  those  ridges.   The  play  was  Lemr,  and 
in  the  two  first  efforts  the  thunder  had  a 
good  effect:  at  length,  as  the  King  was 
braving,"  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,* 
the  thunderer's  foot  slipped,  and  down  he 
came,  wheel-barrow  and  all:  the  stage 
being  on  a  declivity,  the  balls  made  their 
way  towards  the  orchestra,  and  meeting 
but  a  feeble  resistance  from  the  scene,  laid 
it  flat  this  storm  was  more  difficult  for 
Lear  to  encounter  than  that  tempest  of 
which  he  had  so  loudly  complained,  the 
balls  taking  every  direction.   The  fiddlers 
were  alarmed,  and  hi:  - r  ed  out  of  the  or* 
chestra,  while,  to  cm    >  the  scene  of  cou- 
fusion,  the  sprawling  thunderr  was  dis- 
covered ly>  g  prostrate,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  audience. 

AfJTHRRTlC  AWKCT.OTC  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  GERMAN" 
MOTEL  OP  "CAROLINE  OR  LlCHTPf  ELD*** 

A  rich  widower,  of  nVty-three,  on  the 
confines  of  Germany,  respectable  in  rank 
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A  CONCISE  ABRIDGMENT  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY 


and  character,  whose  children  were  mar  II companion  for  life,  whose  talents  and  icti- 
ried  and  settled  at  a  distance  from  him,  I  sibility  had  produced  that  work,  would 
read  the  novel  of  Carotin*  de  Lichtjield,  [prove  a  surer  source  of  happiness  to  his 
and  felt  its  influence.   Personally  unknown    remaining  years  than  youth,  which,  with 


to  the  author,  be  inquired  into  her  situa- 
tion, and  found  her  of  acknowledged  merit 
and  spotless  reputation.  He  had  the  good 
sense  to  believe  that  the  acquisition  of  a 


her,  was  past,  than  beauty,  which  the  had 
never  possessed ;  and  he  accordingly  mir- 
ried  her. 


A  CONCISE  ABRIDGMENT  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

IN  A  SERIES  OP  LETTERS  FROM  A  LADY  TO  HER  DAUGHTER. 


LETTER  XIV. 
My  dear  Child,— The  earth,  the  sur 
rounding  air,  and  the  unfathomable  ocean, 
are  all  replete  with  the  wonders  of  creation : 
there  are  animals  also  partaking  of  two 
natures,  inhabiting  by  turns  the  land  and 
the  water,  and  these  are,  by  naturalists, 
termed  amphibious.  Among  these  I  shall 
commence  with  those  that  are,  from  their 
size  and  nature,  amongst  the  most  stupen- 
dous  belonging  to  this  class ;  aud  as  I 
commenced  my  history  of  laud  quadru|>eds 
with  the  horse,  so,  amongst  the  amphibious, 
1  shall  first  introduce  to  your  notice 

THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS,  OR  RIVER  HORSE. 

This  creature  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  horse ;  aud  is  found  chiefly  among  the 
floods  of  Asia  aud  the  rivers  on  the  coast 
of  Africa :  he  keeps  uuder  water  almost 
the  whole  of  the  day,  aud  feeds  on  fish.  At 
night  he  quits  bis  watery  abode,  and  wan- 
ders tli rough  those  fields  which  are  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  where  he  makes 
dreadful  havock  amongst  the  rice,  the  mil- 
let, aud  every  kind  of  vegetable.  Timid 
to  a  degree  when  be  is  on  land,  as  soon  as 
he  finds  himself  pursued,  notwithstanding 
his  enormous  bulk,  lie  does  not  offer  to 
defend  himself,  but  plunges  into  the  bosom 
of  the  waters.  There,  conscious  of  that 
amazing  strength  with  which  uature  has 
endowed  him,  he  is  always  ready  to  sustain 
that  combat  which  seems  to  ensure  to  him 
victory.  If  he  chance  to  be  wounded,  be 
is  only  the  more  irritated;  besets  up  his 
ears,  his  eyes  become  threatening  and  in- 
flamed, he  plunges  with  fury  against  the 
vessels  of  his  pursuers,  sets  his  teeth  in 
them,  tears  out  the  different  pieces  of  wood 
that  bold  them,  together,  and  often  causes 'I 


them  to  disappear  for  ever  beneath  the 
waves. 

The  flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  »  io 
great  estimation  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  aud  the  natives  of  that  place  regard 
it  as  an  exquisite  dainty  :  his  fat  is  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  is  made  use  of  io  the 
place  of  butter. 

The  skin  of  the  river  horse  is  used  by 
some  of  the  natives  of  Asia  aud  Africa  for 
shields  and  bucklers;  being  so  impene- 
trable that  neither  ball  nor  arrow  can 
pierce  it. 

THE  CROCODILE. 

This  enormous  and  voracious  animal  ii 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  and  other 
great  floods  in  Egypt,  in  Africa,  and  in  tbe 
Indies.  Its  power  is  equally  felt  by  land 
and  by  sea.  Urged  on  by  the  most  impe- 
rious wants,  resulting  from  its  extraordi- 
nary size,  which  is  seldom  less  than  twenty 
feet  in  length,  be  devours  not  only  the 
larger  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  csttle  oo 
the  earth,  but  he  is  at  perpetual  war  with 
men,  women,  and  children.  Sometime! 
this  animal  has  been  known  to  leap  into  a 
boat,  and  carry  off  one  of  the  passengers 
without  his  companions  being  able  to  af- 
ford the  unhappy  wretch  the  smallest  suc- 
cour or  consolation. 

In  the  mean  time  there  are  countries 
where  this  formidable  creature  is  treated 
with  a  degree  of  adoration.  On  the  slave 
coast  in  Africa,  the  King  of  Saba  regardi 
it  as  no  small  proof  of  his  luxury  and  state, 
to  have  two  ponds  filled  with  crocodiles, 
to  whom  it  is  expected  divine  honours  will 
be  ascribed ;  and  in  tbe  ages  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  the  terror  that  these  sai* 
mals  inspired  caused  the  people  to  erect 
altars  to  their  worship.  The  inhabitants 
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of  the  city  of  Arsinoe,  near  the  lake  Mceris, 
paid  divine  honours  always  to  the  croco- 
dile j  and  the  following  is  a  brief  account 
of  their  ceremonies :  they  first  bound  the 
crocodile  by  confining  his  four  feet,  and 
then  adorned  his  ears  with  magnificent 
jewels;  they  then  fed  him  with  meat  that 
had  been  previously  consecrated.  When 
the  sacred  crocodiles  died,  their  ashes  were 
collected  together*  and  put  into  an  urn» 
which  urn  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchres 
of  their  Kings.  And  the  city  of  Arsinoe 
obtained  the  honourable  title  or  The  City 
of  the  Crocodiles. 

The  armour  which  envelopes  the  body 
of  the  crocodile  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  "  the  most  elaborate  piece  of  na- 
ture's mechanism  ;"  it  is  capable  of  repel- 
ling a  musket  ball.  The  colour  of  this  ani- 
mal is  of  a  blackish  kind  of  brown  above, 
and  a  yellowish  white  beneath;  the  upper 
part  cff  the  legs  and  sides  is  varied  with 
deep  yellow,  tinged  in  some  parts  with 
green.  The  eyes  have  a  transparent  mem- 
brane, as  in  birds,  which  is  moveable.  The 
mouth  is  of  a  prodigious  width,  and  each 
jaw  is  furnished  with  very  sharp-pointed 
teeth ;  the  number  in  each  jaw  is  about 
thirty  or  more.  The  legs  are  short,  strong,  j 
and  muscular.  The  fore-legs  are  five-toed 
and  unwebbetl ;  the  hind  feet  have  only 
four  toes,  which  are  united  by  a  strong 
web.  The  tail  is  remarkably  long. 

When  the  crocodile  is  young,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  animal  to  be  dreaded ;  it  is  then 
too  weak  to  injure  other  animals,  bat  con- 
tents itself  with  fish  and  other  trifling  prey. 
In  Africa,  when  it  arrives  at  its  full 
growth  and  strength,  it  becomes  the  most 
formidable  inhabitant  of  the  rivers ;  lying 
in  wait  on  its  banks,  where  it  attacks  dogs 
and  other  land  animals,  swallowing  them 
instantly,  and  then  plunging  into  the  flood. 

The  egg  of  the  common  crocodile  is  very 
little  larger  than  that  of  a  goose:  these 
eggs  are  numbered  among  the  delicacies  of 


|  when,  in  reality,  it  is  very  large, 
in  proportion,  than  that  of  an 


A  vulgar  error  has  long  prevailed  that 
the  crocodile  only  moves  his  upper  jaw ; 
bat  the  scientific  authors  of  natural  history 
have  discovered  that  the  articulations  of 
each  jaw  are  the  same  as  in  other  quad- 
rupeds. Another  error  has  been  main- 
tained, that  the  crocodile  has  no  tongue, 

ho.  l\*.-V*L  XVIII. 


,  more  so, 
ox ;  but, 

from  its  strong  connexion  with  the  sides 
of  the  lower  jaw,  it  seems,  as  it  were,  tied 
down,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
stretched  forwards,  as  in  other  animals. 

THE  ALLIGATOR. 

This  creature  so  nearly  resembles  the 
crocodile,  that  many  naturalists  seem  to 
consider  them  as  one  and  the  same  species. 
The  leading  difference  is,  that  the  snout  is 
considerably  flatter  and  wider,  as  well  as 
more  rounded  at  the  extremity. 

The  largest  alligators  inhabit  the  torrid 
zone,  though  many  are  found  in  North 
Carolina ;  and  in  Jamaica  they  have  been 
seen  above  thirty  feet  in  length.  They  are 
formidable  in  their  appearance,  and  fierce 
and  mischievous  in  their  natures.  They 
subsist  chiefly  on  fish;  and  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, ever  awake  for  the  preservation  of 
its  creatures,  has  so  constructed  this  ani- 
mal that  it  can  neither  swim  nor  run  any 
j  way  than  strait  forward ;  so  that  he  is 
utterly  unable  to  catch  his  prey  by  pursuit 
if  obliged  to  turn  round ;  but  nature  has 
gifted  him  with  a  |>ower  of  deceiving  and 
catching  his  victims  by  a  peculiar  sagacity, 
and  also  in  the  colour  of  his  body,  which 
resembles  an  old  trunk  of  a  tree ;  and  by 
floating  on  the  surface,  aud  concealing  his 
head  aud  legs,  fish,  fowl,  turtle,  and  other 
animals  are  often  swallowed  by  this  vora- 
cious creature. 

When  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
at  Beech  Farm,  I  will  take  you  to  see  the 
museum  that  Lady  S  has  collected  of 
natural  curiosities  for  the  private  amuse- 
ment of  herself  and  friends ;  a  young  alliga- 
tor stuffed,  aud  in  fine  preservation,  has 
lately  been  presented  to  her  by  her  brother.  - 
He  has  had  much  raillery  on  the  occasion 
from  your  father  and  uncle ;  but  though  it 
was  certainly  too  large  for  the  little  elegant 

articles  Lady  S  had  collected  together, 

the  biggest  of  which  is  a  beautiful  gazelle 
from  the  Eastern  shores,  she  feels  much 
obliged  to  her  brother,  and  happy  in  any 
way  to  add  to  her  charming  collection  of 
creation's  wouderous  works.— Adieu.  Your 
affectionate  mother, 

Amna. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  MUSEUM— No.  XIX. 


Sandwich.-— Is  raised  on  the  ruins  of  a 
place  called  Richborough,  in  the  parish  of 
Ashe;  the  precise  time  of  the  foundation 
cannot  easily  be  traced,  but  it  was  probably 
before  the  Britons  were  driven  out  by  the 
Saxons :  the  Welch  called  #it  the  Sandy 
Ford,  of  which  the  modern  name  is  only 
a  translation.  Its  form  alone  seems  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  suspicion  that  Sandwich 
bad  been  a  Roman  station ;  but  there  are 
not  the  least  vestiges  of  Roman  architecture; 
nor  are  any  coins  or  antiquities  ever  dug 
up  belonging  to  the  Romans :  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  justly  concluded  to  have  been  of 
Saxon  origin.  It  is  built  oil  a  flat,  elevated 
about  fifteen  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  plain, 
in  a  town  containing  about  six  thousand 
inhabitants;  the  streets  are  numerous,  nar- 
row, and  irregularly  disposed.  Over  the 
river  is  a  bridge  of  two  stone  arches :  prior 
to  this  bridge  was  a  ferry  of  very  remote 
antiquity ;  having  been  granted  by  Ead- 
bert.  King  of  Kent,  who  died  in  748,  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  in  Canterbury. 
In  1349  it  was  bestowed  by  Edward  ill. 
on  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at 


commodious  harbour.  In  1*16,  Loui>ihe 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  VIII-  sailed 'ate 
this  port  with  six  hundred  sb.ps  and  eighty 
boats,  landed,  and  continued  at  Sandwri 
till  he  was  joined  by  the  discontented 
Barons. 

When  England,  in  1457»  had  been  ex- 
pelled its  ancient  domains  in  France,  it  re- 
ceived additional  mortification  byapetu 


collected  out  of  the  French  garnsous  four 
thousand  men,  and  landed  a#Sandmcb, 
putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and 
pillaging  the  town  without  mercy. 

This  once  important  port  is  now  con- 
tracted to  a  very  inconsiderable  stream , 
the  date  of  its  destruction  to  its  present 
state  must  be  confined  to  the  space  between 
1437  and  1573.  The  town  of  Sandwich  » 
large,  but  contains  little  worthy  the  re- 
searches of  the  curious.  The  Hospital  of 
St.  Thomas  was  founded  in  1302,  by  Tho- 
mas Ellis,  a  drafter  in  this  town,  for  twelve 
poor  persons.  This  hospital  is  still  kept 
up, and  comfortably  support*  eight  brothers 
and  three  sisters,  having  a  revenue  of  one 


Sandwich,  till  the  building  of  the  bridge, ' ;  hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds  eleven  *bil 
in  1755,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament,  '  lings.    The  founder  is  recorded  to  have 


which  secures  sixty-two  pounds  per  annum 
to  the  Hospital,  being  the  greatest  rent ' 
ever  made  by  the  ferry. 

Many  of  the  posterity  of  the  Flemish  re- 
fugees are  still  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
and  carry  on  the  business  introduced  by 
their  ancestors,  who  had  set  up  manufac- 
tures of  flannel,  baize,  and  sayea,  which 
trade  was  once  very  considerable,  but  at 
present  totally  lost  The  staple  for  wool 
was  placed  here  by  Edward  I.;  removed, 
and  again  restored  by  Richard  II.  As  an 
idea  of  its  aucieut  opulence,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  the  customs  yielded  annually 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand 
pounds,  and  even  iu  that  of  James  1.  near 
three  thousand.  Sandwich  is  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  iu  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  had  ninety-five  ships  belonging  to  it, 


been  so  opulent  as  to  have  lent  to  that 
spendthrift   monarch,  Richard  II.  f*fy 

Canterbury — The  capital  of  Kent,  sod 
situated  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  a 
village  named  Halkington.  Canterbury 
was,  without  dispute,  a  Roman  city;  the 
form  of  it  is  inclined  to  the  oval,  sod  the 
circuit  is  one  mile  five  furlongs  thirty-*™ 
perches  and  thirteen  feet  Many  parti  of 
the  walla  have  traces  of  Roman  brid* 
which  are  proofs  of  the  original  builders  - 
these  marks  are  certainly  becoming  verv 


rare,  by  reason  of  frequent  repairs. 


0a 


the  place  where  the  cathedral  now  stand* 
waa  a  Roman  Christian  church,  granted  to 
St  Augustine,  iu  597,  by  King  Ethel**- 
It  is  built  with  great  simplicity,  of  Ho1"30 
brick  mixed  with  flint  and  stone:  this* 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  * 


and  above  fifteen  hundred  sailors. 

Edward  the  Confessor  made  this  town  }|  kingdom  now  in  use  ;  the  font  i» 
his  usual  place  of  residence;  in  his  days  j|  ably  curious,  aud  is  evidently  of  Sa*o( 
the  houses  in  number  were  three  hundred  j  work.  . 
and  seven,  aud  it  was  a  mo&t  extensive  aud  ||    The  cathedral  is  in  the  Gothic  »tyle,an< 
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of  great  beauty 


tlie  elevation 


of  the  cboir  u  uncommonly  grand,  but  it  is 
wretchedly  fitted  up  with  modern  wains- 
cot. Behind  the  screen  is  a  flight  of  steps 
which  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity;  a  very  curious  and  elegant  piece 
of  work.  Between  the  pillars  are  frequent 
tombs;  that  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  wife, 
Queen  Joan  of  Navarre,  have  their  figures 
represented  in  a  recumbent  posture;  these 
figures  are  formed  of  alabaster.  Henry 
died  in  1414;  lib  Queen  erected  this  mo- 
nument to  his  memory,  and  followed  him 
in  1437.  Here  also  reposes  the  gallant 
hero  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  the  valiant 
son  of  Edward  III.;  his  figure  is  in  brass, 
recumbent,  with  uplifted  hands;  he  is 
habited  in  complete  armour:  he  was  buried 
here  by  his  own  order. 

Beyond  is  a  chapel  of  a  circular  form, 
called  Becket  s  Crown  :  beneath,  in  a  cir- 
cular vault,  was  bis  place  of  interment,  or 
rattier  the  spot  where  the  monks  hastily 
deposited  his  body,  for  fear  it  should  be 
exposed  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  as  the 

afterwards  translated  to  the  venerable 
shrine  so  much  spoken  of  by  historians, 


without  end:  a  hundred*  thousand  devotees 
have  been  known  to  visit  it  in  one  year; 
even  crowned  heads  fulfilled  this  duty. 
Among  others  Louis  VII.  came  over  in 

i  1 179  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  pilgrim : 
he  presented  a  valuable  cup  of  gold,  and 
also  the  famous  jewel  called  the  regal  of 
France,  which  Henry  V11L  afterwards 
wore  as  a  thumb-ring.    Louis  granted  the 

:  monks  a  hundred  tons  of  wine,  to  be  paid 
annually  in  Paris:  he  kept  watch  a  whole 
night  at  the  tomb,  and  in  the  morning  re- 
queued to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  frater- 
nity ;  he  was  indulged  in  his  demand,  to* 
gether  with  Henry  11. 

The  chapter-room  is  ninety-two  feet  by 
thirty-seven,  and  is  fifty-four  feet  high. 
The  pillars  of  the  stalls  on  the  sides  are  of 
Petworth  marble.  In  this  place  Henrv  II. 
underwent  the  severity  of  his  humiliating 
penance  of  beiug  scourged  by  the  monks 
for  the  murder  of  Thomas-  a- Becket :  the 
sharp  penance  being  over,  he  returned  to 
the  tomb,  where  he  continued  all  the  day 
in  prayer,  and  nil  the  next  night,  not  suf- 
fering a  carpet  to  be  spread  for  his  accom- 
modation, but  kneeling  all  the  time  on  the 
flinty  pavement    During  all  this  time  he 


where  they  remained  till  Cromwell,  by  |j  took  no  food,  and,  except  when  he  ort'rred 

his  naked  body  to  be  scourged,  he  was 
clothed  in  sackcloth ;  and  that  he  might 
fully  expiate  his  sin,  he  assigned  a  revenue 
of  forty  pounds  a  year  to  keep  lights  always 
burning,  in  honour  of  Becket,  about  his 
tomb. 

The  cloisters  remain  entire,  and  form  a 
large  square  on  the  west  side  of  the  body 
of  this  fine  cathedral;  through  them  is 
the  entrance  into  the  chapter- house. 

As  soou  as  King  Ethelbert  had  present- 
ed the  ancient  church  to  St.  Augustine, 
that  apostle  of  England  founded  a  mo- 
nastery at  Canterbury,  and  dedicated  it 


order  of  Henry  VIII.  directed  his  b 
be  taken  out  and  consumed  to  ashes. 

The  following  description  of  the  shrine, 
abridged  from  that  authentic  topograph ist, 
Stowe,  cannot  fail,  we  think,  of  proving  in- 
teresting to  our  readers. 

The  shrine  was  built  of  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  man,  all  of  stone,  then  upward  of 
plain  timber,  within  which  was  a  chest  of 
iron,  containing  the  skull  and  bones  of 
Thomas-a-Beckrt :  on  the  skull  was  mark- 
ed the  wound  whereby  he  received  his 
death.  The  timber-work  on  the  outside 
was  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  damasked 
with  gold  wire,  which  ground  of  gold  was 


to  our  saviour  Christ.   The  Archbishops 


again  covered  with  jewels  set  in  gold,  I  >"Mle  it  their  cathedral,  and  placed  it  un- 


and  riags,  ten  or  twelve,  cramped  with 
gold  wire  iuto  the  said  ground  of  gold  : 
the  stones  were  of  every  precious  kind, 
with  pearls  of  an  immense  size,  and  formed 
into  brooches,  images,  and  angels.  This 
rich  spoil,  when  carried  from  the  shrine 
by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  filled  two  great 
chests,  such  as  six  or  seven  strong  men 
could  scarcely  carry. 

the  object  of  pilgrimage 


der  the  care  of  a  deau  nnd  secular  canons. 
Ealfric,  in  1003,  turned  them  out  aud  re- 
placed them  with  monks.  The  seculars 
repossessed  themselves,  till  Laufranc,  in 
1080,  rebuilt  the  cathedral  and  adjacent 
buildings  ruined  by  the  Danes,  and  placed 
in  them  a  hundred  ami  fifty  Benedictines, 
with  a  prior.  The  Archbishop  being  con- 
sidered as  Abbot,  it  was  called  the  Priory 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  of 
Be 
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Christ  Church.  The  last  prior  was  Tho- 
mas Goldwell,  who,  with  sixty-eight  of 
his  monks,  subscribed  to  the  King's  supre- 
macy. 

Deal — A  very  long  town,  extending  a 
great  way,  parallel  to,  and  very  near,  the 
beach.  It  consists  chiefly  of  three  narrow 
streets,  with  some  buildings  on  the  west 
side,  the  ancient  part  of  the  town.  Deal 
is  entirely  supported  by  the  shipping,  lying 
in  the  Downs:  every  shop  is  full  of  punch- 
bowls, drinking-glastes,  cloatha,  and  every 
thiug  to  supply  a  sailor's  wants.  The  pros- 
perity  of  this  town  may  be  dated  from  the 
increase  of  British  commerce,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  the  multitudes  of  ships, 
which  make  the  Downs  their  rendezvous 
in  their  outward  and  inward  voyages. — 
They  are  the  only  roads  in  which  vessels 
can  ride,  from  hence  as  far  as  St.  Helen  s. 
The  Downs,  or  road,  lies  between  the  laud 
and  the  famous  Godwin  Sands,  about  which 
so  much  has  been  fabled.  That  they  had 
once  been  a  solid  and  populous  tract,  the 
property  of  Earl  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent, 
is  credible  enough  ;  yet  a  natural  solution 
may  be  more  probable,  than  that  they  were 
swallowed  up  on  account  of  his  extreme 
wickedness :  it  was  certainly  effected  by  that 
vost  inundation  which  took  place  in  tlx!  year 
1 100,  when  part  of  Holland  was  overflowed, 
and  the  water  carried  from  this  part  of  the  sea 
rendered  it  so  shallow,  that  places  which, 
before,  might  have  becu  safely  passed  over, 
became  dangerous  shoals :  yet,  even  the  God- 
win  Sands  have  their  utility;  ships  anchor  or 
moor  beneath  their  shelter,  and  find  pro- 
tection from  the  winds,  unless  in  very  ex- 
traordinary tempests.  The  Godwin  Sands 
consist  of  two  parts,  divided  in  the  middle 
by  four  narrow  channels,  about  two  fathoms 
deep.  The  Sauds  extend  ten  miles  along 
theeoast,  north  and  south,  verging  towards 
the  cast,  and  from  three  and  a  half  to  six 


i 


distant  from  the  main  land.  Tbey 
have  over  them,  at  all  times,  so  little  »Uer, 
as  not  to  be  any  where  passable,  unlets  by 
very  small  vessels,  and  at  the  ebb,  are,  is 
mauy  places,  dry  :  this  occasions  a  linger- 
ing death  to  the  unhappy  people  wbo  arc 
wrecked  on  them  at  low  water  they  often 
pass,  with  horrible  view,  the  intermediate 
space  between  their  getting  on  the  sands 
and  the  return  of  the  tide  :  if  they  chance 
to  be  seen  from  land,  and  a  boat  is  able  to 
put  to  sea,  they  are  sometimes  happily  re- 
lieved :  and,  highly  to  the  honour  of  the 
inhabitant*  of  Deal,  they  are  all  ready  to 
hazard  their  lives,  to  save  those  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 

A  little  beyond  the  town  of  Deal,  is  the 
castle,  where  Anne  of  Cleves,  in  Novem* 
ber,  1540,  made  her  inauspicious  landing, 
as  the  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  but  was  only  a 
disgusting  object  to  the  fickle  monarch, 
who  repudiated  her,  after  bestowing  on 
her  the  appellation  of  a  FUtmUn  tare! 

About  a 'mile  further,  stands  W aimer 
Castle,  the  third  of  Henry's  upon  this  rarjge 
there,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  church, 
are  still  some  remains  of  the  mansion  of  * 
Sir  John  Kiriel,  wbo  had  a  considerable 
command  under  Henry  V.  at  Agiocoort. 
His  son.  Sir  Thomas,  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
was  barbarously  put  to  death  by  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  after  the  first  battle  of  St  Al- 


On  the  summit  of  a  chalky  cliff  is  the 
church  of  St  Margaret-at-Cliffe,  a  founda- 
tion of  great  antiquity :  the  windows,  sua 
the  door  beneath  the  ruined  steeple,  are  of 
Saxon  architecture,  with  round  arches. 
The  first  mention  of  this  church  is  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  when  bis  Queen  Eli- 
nor bestowed  the  advowson  on  Christ- 
Church,  Canterbury :  StMargaret'achurcli 
is  a  leading  mark  for  seamen  into  the  inner 
channel  of  the  Downs. 


THE  CHIEFTAIN'S  DAUGHTER;  A  TALE  OF  PAST  TIMES. 


Skated  in  the  baronial  hall  of  the 
demesne  given  him  by  his  master,  Alfred, 
Duke  Edrick  was  surrounded  by  his  vassals, 
and,  in  receiving  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
he  fancied  himself  even  equal  to  the  sove- 
reign of  England.   Many  a  Danish  mother 


had  to  mourn  the  effects  of  his  pro? 
many  a  Dauish  maiden  had  stained  ber 
eye  over  the  whitened  shore,  expecting  we 
return  of  her  lover,  whom  the  swor*  °« 
Edrick's  followers  had  laid  low  in  thed"sL 
Deeds  of  honour  had  gained  Edrick  the 
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lore  of  his  King;  and  the  wapentakes  of 
Sussex  were  given  to  him  to  reign  over, 
as  some  recompense  for  the  many  leagues 
of  land  which  be  had  caused  the  Danes  to 
relinquish.  His  bosom  was  raised  high  in 
exultation,  ou  finding  himself  Lord  of  so 
goodly  a  territory — a  territory,  lost  by  his 
father's  disloyalty  to  AtheJstan,  but  re- 
deemed by  himself  on  a  return  to  his  alle- 
giance. 

This  hall  of  audience  was  extensive  to 
the  gaze;  it  was  built  in  all  the  majesty  of 
feudal  time — it  rose  in  ample  grandeur- 
simple  and  unadorned,  save  by  the  wav- 
ing trophy,  the  hauberk,  or  the  cuiarss, 
intermingled  with  the  cross*  bow  or  the 
glittering  spear.  Looks  of  festive  joy 
beamed  in  every  visage,  the  wassail 
bowl  passed  off,  and  returned,  till  Duke 
Edrick  called  on  the  minstrel.  All  then 
was  hushed,  as  the  retiring  wave  from  the 
distant  shore,  while  the  hoary  bard  sung 
of  deeds  of  valour  and  of  wisdom,  achieved 
by  England's  Solon.  In  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  warriors,  shone,  like  a  brilliant 
O*  r,  Duke  Ed  rick's  daughter,  on  whom  her 
father  doated,  and  considered  as  the  step- 
ladder  to  his  ambition,  and  in  prospect  as 
a  sharer  of  his  monarch's  bed.  imma's 
form  was  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
imagined ;  she  was  fair  as  marble — her 
eyes  were  of  celestial  blue,  lighting  a  face 
full  of  the  most  tender,  bewitchiug,  aud 
expressive  languudiment — her  cheeks  were 
fresh-tinted  by  the  rose  blossom,  but  her 
lips  and  teeth  were  such  as  a  painter  might 
attempt  to  imitate,  but  could  never  realize. 
Her  hair,  of  clear  flaxen,  unadorned  and 
unrestrained,  strayed  over  her  fine  and 
felling  shoulders;  she  bent  forward  to  the 
bards  notes,  as  if  in  admiration  of  his 
theme,  but  the  harper's  strains  were  far 
from  occupying  her  thoughts.  Unhappy 
girl  1  she  was  dwelling  on  those,  which 
told  her  misery  must  ever  be  her  portion, 
and  how  much  more  she  thought  her  fate 
was  to  be  lamented  than  that  of  any  other 
damsel.  The  lay  finished,  the  bard  regain- 
ed his  seat — the  carousal  again  commenced, 
and  Duke  Edrick  roused  his  daughter  from 
vacuity  by  a  loud  aud  deep  reproach.  He 
demanded,  why  she,  alone,  joined  not  in 
the  general  joy,  on  beholding  him  in  the 
ball  of  his  ancestors?  I  mm  a  essayed  to 
speak,  but  her  words  were 


she  burst  into  tears,  happily  unperceived 
by  her  father.  Again  tbe  bard  was  inspir- 
ed— lie  struck  a  prelude  which  enchanted 
all ;  they  seized  their  arms,  in  rapture,  as 
for  the  combat,  but  each  tongue  was  silent, 
and  all  was  hushed,  save  the  repressed 
clank  of  armour,  as  the  Knights  regained 
their  seab.  The  hoary  musician's  cheek 
was  fluxhed  with  a  hectic  flush  ;  a  holy  in- 
spiration gave  a  fire  to  his  eye;  and  while 
his  fingers  struck  the  chords  of  his  harp, 
be  sung  tbe  praise  of  the  chieftain's  daugh- 


"  Fair  as  chaste,  as  chaste  as  fair." 

At  such  a  congratulation,  she  rose,  in 
virgin  diffidence,  aud  thanked  him,  though 
in  a  voice  checked  with  sobs ;  and,  over- 
come by  the  praises  of  her  father,  she  cast 
her  eyes  fearfully  around  the  hall,  and  sunk 
senseless  into  his  arms.  While  the  stem 
Edrick  was  chiding  her,  and  the  timid 
Imma  was  ascribing  the  acuteuess  of  her 
feelings  to  some  ominous  cause  (which,  in 
those  days  of  superstition,  haunted,  occa- 
sionally, the  strongest  mind),  a  confusion 
of  sounds  arose  from  that  part  of  tbe  hall 
from  which  Imma  had  withdrawn  her 
sight;  it  broke  out,  as  though  the  foeman 
had  them  in  his  toils.  As  the  smoke  of 
battle  rolls  on  in  destruction— as  the  dust 
of  the  war-horse  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  still — so  come  the  sounds  of  dis- 
content to  Duke  Edrick's  seat—*4 1  heed 
thee  not,"  exclaimed  Lord  Hildebrande,  in 
a  voice  above  the  din  ;  44  I  tell  thee  to  thy 
teeth,  and  I'll  tell  it  all  who'll  hear,  Duke 
Edrick  is  deceived,  and  Imma  is  no  longer 
chaste  as  fair— she  is  a  wanton  1" 

At  such  a  charge,  agaiu  were  murmurs 
loud  and  deep ;  they  poured  through  the 
hall  of  audience.  A  huudred  helmets 
shook,  a  hundred  swords  left  their  scab- 
bards, but  Lord  Hildebrande  again  ex- 
claimed, aloud,  "By  the  Holy  Ghost 
she's  false  ;  Imma  has  disgraced  her  sex." 
— 44  Proud  Hildebrande,  thou  liest,"  ex- 
claimed Cbilde  Edmuud ;  the  storm  of  pas- 
sion shook  his  heaving  frame— he  snatched 
off  his  greave,  it  whirled  iu  the  air,  and 
striking  the  accuser  of  Imma,  who  took 
the  pledge,  and  demanding  the  ordeal, 
swore  to  prove  the  charge.  The  affrighted 
Imma  now  raised  herself,  iu  conscious  in- 
nocence j  she  indignantly  threw  back  those 
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tresses  which  would  have  hid  her  face;  , 
a  he  would  have  defended,  with  an  undaunt-  j 
ed  eye,  her  character,  but  she  met  n  father's 
reproachful  look  ;  a  chilly  pale  new  over- 
spread her,  and  she  bent,  like  a  lily  in  a 
storm,  into  the  arms  of  Childe  Edmund. 

When  Lady  I  mm  a  a  woke  from  her  trance,  i 
every  thing  bore  a  dreadful  silence;  in  vain 
she  attempted  to  raise  herself  from  her 
couch,  her  limbs  appeared  paralyzed  ;  she 
put  her  hand  to  her  head,  her  brain  was 
maddening;  it  is  true,  a  refreshing  breeze 
burst  in  upon  her  from  the  open  casement, 
yet  it  lasted  but  a  moment ;  a  hotter  glow 
succeeded,  and  threatened  to  check  all 
respiration;  she  gazed  wildly  around  her; 
she  paused,  to  think,  but  yet  seemed  fear- 
ful of  recalling  remembrance ;  she  put  her 
finger  on  the  blood- bursting  lids  of  her 
eyes,  distended  with  fever ;  she  pored  over, 
unconsciously,  the  storied  painting,  which 
the  last  rays  of  a  setting  sun  emblazoned 
and  reflected  from  the  bay  window  ;  and 
as  conviction  of  what  was  to  happen  dawn- 
ed in  her  mind,  she  endeavoured  to  shut 
out  its  reality:  she  shrank  into  herself—a 
frightful  slumber  steeped  her  faculties  iu 
misery,  and  tortured  her  diseased  imagina- 
tion. 

Such  a  charge  as  Lord  Hildebrande's, 
was  not  to  be  made  with  impunity.  When 
the  first  storms  of  indignation  were  over, 
he  was  allowed  to  speak,  as  follows: — 
M  Returning  last,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Francis, 
from  a  border  post,  I  entered  a  dingle  in 
the  forest;  there  I  saw  the  Lady  Ira  ma 
rush  into  the  arms  of  a  man,  who  wore  the  1 
scarf  that  now  Childe  Edmund  wears.   I  I 
am  not  mad— I  am  Lord  Edrick's  friend  : 
I  pledge  myself  for  the  troth  of  what  1 
utter,  and  let  her  disloyal  Knight  defend  I 
her  if  he  can."— In  saying  this,  each  war- 
rior slunk  away,  to  see  the  decision  by 
mutual  combat 

Fearful  that  violent  emotions  might  rack 
the  bosom  of  the  gentle  Imma,  Edmund 
left  the  hall  to  seek  her ;  love  is  seldom 
accompanied  by  prudence,  or  he  had  never 
sought  a  secret  interview.  Now  the  Baron 
Ed  rick  trembled  with  passion,  and  be 
swore,  if  guilty,  to  sacrifice  both  to  his  re- 
venge. From  the  maidens  of  her  house, 
Childe  Edmund  learned  lmma  waa  in  her 
chamber.  As  he  waa  the  cause  of  the  in- 
dignity which  Hildebrande  had  offered  her, 


■  he  dared  not  subject  her  to  another  by  eti~ 
i  tering  the  castle;  he,  therefore,  saw  her 
not,  and,  becoming  a  prey  to  the  aeutest 
anguish,  he  wandered  about  the  dwelling, 
nnconscioos  where  he  bent  bis  steps.— 
Childe  Edmund,  as  lie  was  called,  bad 
long  loved  the  gentle  lmma,  and,  ere  s>he 
was  aware,  she  returned  his  love;  they 
feared  it  was  impossible  they  could  ever 
be  united,  but  there  was  such  a  luxury  in 
even  their  cheared  hopes,  that  they  rather 
chose  to  encourage  a  mutual  attachment, 
accompanied  with  future  misery,  than  to 
call  upon  the  resources  of  sense  and  rea- 
son! and  to  nse  that  fortitude  which  teaches 
us  to  endure  misfortune  patiently.  ChiloV 
Edmund  was  merely  the  protegte  of  Duke 
Edrick,  ami,  without  a  single  quarter- 
ing of  nobility  in  his  shield,  had  been  ever 
viewed  with  contempt  by  Lord  Hilde- 
brande, as  a  protected  vassal :  this  vassal 
had,  however,  been  preferred  to  him  by 
the  Lady  lmma,  and  he  swore  to  be  his 
ruin,  by  bell,  book,  and  candle. 

Love,  in  those  days,  had  no  employment, 
save  to  chide  the  time  with  sighs  and  ex- 
clamations ;  for  the  life  of  a  murderer 
was  sacred,  on  being  proved  able  to  read 
and  write;  these  attainments  were  not 
presumed  to  be  those  of-  females  ;  and  a 
lady  was  deemed  a  prodigy  who  was  en- 
abled, by  her  pen,  to  carry  on  a  corres- 
pondence. No  pert  chambermaid  was 
then  the  conveyer  of  a  bilkt-donx.  Thus 
imma  and  Childe  Edmund  were  obliged 
to  vent  their  complaints  to  the  air,  to  them- 
selves, or  to  inauimate  things,  without 
consolation,  and  without  pity.  "  My  fa- 
ther," said  the  uufbrtunate  Imma,  •  believes 
roe  guilty,  but  1  am  not,  and  Edmund 
knows  1  am  innocent:  and  ob!  my  dear 
mother,  look  down  from  heaven,  pity  your 
poor  child,  and  shield  her  from  despair." 

The  following  morning,  lmma  arose  un- 
refreshed  from  her  couch  ;  she  walked  a«  • 
one  whose  soul  was  fled,  but  whosebodr 
was  doomed  to  wander  in  unconsciousness ; 
it  was  yet  bat  twilight,  and  the  spear  and 
the  lance  trembled  in  the  cold  air ;  toon 
the  guards  paraded  in  a  quicker  step  on 
their  posts,  and,  at  length,  all  was  bustle 
and  animation.  She  had  walked  on  the 
battlements,  and,  seated  like  the  genius  of 
suspense,  her  tresses  spreading  m  the  wan- 
ton air,  she  started  at  the  sound  of  the 
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bogle }  the  chaio  of  the  draw-bridge  rattles 
—the  portcullis  rises,  and  an  host  of  armed 
men  pour  from  the  keep,  and  form  a  pro- 
cession. Childe  Edmund  is  preceded  by  a 
page,  who  bears  bis  favour  of  azure  blue ; 
a  lover  gazes  towards  the  castle— he  seems 
to  breathe  a  sigh  towards  her}  a  train  ac- 
companies bini,  and  Lord  Hildebrande, 
who,  seated  on  a  white  charger,  seems 
conscious  of  victory :  they  are  followed  by 
the  herald  at  arms. 

This  appearance  of  knightly  combat 
darkens  her  vision.—"  He  is  going,"  she 
cries,  *«  to  sacri6ce  himself!  and  for  me  :" 
she  uttered  a  scream,  and  fell,  unheeded, 
on  the  terrace.  Ill-fated  maid!  thy  suffer- 
ings are,  indeed,  acute;  if  this  be  the 
punishment  of  presumed  guilt,  what  ought 
to  be  that  of  conscious  depravity  ?  They 
had  met,  it  Is  true,  clandestinely,  but 
angels  might  have  been  preseut  at  the  in- 
terview j  they  met  but  to  breathe  tows  of 
constancy,  and  to  indulge  in  mutual  sor- 
rows, dearer  to  tbem  than  all  the  jocund 
hours  of  mirth.  Qn  returning  to  a  sense 
of  feeling,  she  crawled  to  her  chamber, 
revived  by  the  blood  which  flowed  from  a 
wound  she  had  met  with  in  falling ;  the 
cut  she  received  in  her  temple  was  healed 
by  a  domestic,  but  the  wouuded  heart  re- 
jected all  mortal  medicine ;  and  her  attend* 


ants,  apprehensive  of  her  fading  reason, 
were  fain  to  let  her  pursue  her  inclination. 
To  paint  her  agouies  of  suspense,  during 
a  rencounter  in  which  was  engaged  all  she 
loved,  is  impossible— it  was,  indeed,  intense. 
At  length,  the  sound  of  music  proclaimed, 
all  was  over— that  the  dreadful  truth 
must  soon  be  known.  They  play  a  mourn* 
ful  theme,  and  she  rushes  forward  to  behold 
the  cause.  The  procession  is  only  to  be 
seen  ever  and  anon  in  the  distance,  now 
lost  among  the  hills,  and  now  again  emerg- 
ing nearer  sight  On  a  carriage,  she,  at 
length,  perceives  the  stiffened  corpse  of  one. 
Oh !  the  virgin,  the  blue  scarf  is  wrapped 
round  his  body.  An  hysteric  laugh  bursts 
from  her,  as  she  runs  to  meet  it:  it  is  not 
her  lover's  form  she  would  clasp,  but,  with 
wounds  staunched  by  the  trophy  of  love, 
Lord  Hildebraude's;  a  victim  to  his  own 
evil  passions,  who,  dying,  confessed  the 
guilty  assertions  of  falsehood.  Even  this 
would  not  have  procured  the  consent 
of  Lord  Ed  rick,  to  give  his  daughter  to 
Childe  Edmund,  had  he  not  received  letters 
from  bis  King,  inviting  him  to  his  marriage 
banquet,  and  declaring  Edmund  his  rela- 
tive. Childe  Edmund  then,  by  royal  com- 
mand, wedded  the  lovely  Imma:  the  bard's 
song  waa  ouce  more  heard  in  the  hall, 
the  foeman  spoiled  not  their  delight. 


DEPRECIATION  OF  BENEFITS  RECEIVED. 

LETTER  FROM  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU  TO  M.  GRIMM. 


Tell  me,  Grimm,  whence  it  is,  that 
all  my  friends  pretend  that  I  ought  to  ac- 
company Madame  d'Epinay  ?  Am  1  only 
in  the  wrong,  or  are  they  all  bewitched  ? 
Are  they  all  possessed  of  that  base  partial- 
ity which  is  always  ready  to  pronounce  in 
favour  of  wealth,  and  to  burthen  the  indi- 
gent with  an  hundred  useless  duties,  which 
render  poverty  still  more  hard  and  inevit- 
able ?  ]  will  only  speak  of  this  to  yourself. 
Although,  no  doubt,  you  are  prejudiced, 
like  every  one  else,  I  yet  think  you  possessed 
of  equity  enough  to  put  yourself  iu  my 
place,  and  to  judge  of  what  really  is  my 
duty.  Listen,  then,  my  good  frieud,  to  my 
reasons,  and  determine  what  part  1  ought 
to  take}  for  whatever  may  be  your  opinion, 
I  declare  myself  ready  immediately  to  abide 
by  it. 


What  is  there  that  obliges  me  to  follow 
1  Madame  d'Epinay?  Friendship,  gratitude, 
i  the  use  that  1  may  be  of  to  her.  Let  us 
|  examine  ail  these  points, 
i  If  Madame  d'Epinay  haa  shewn  me  any 
j  friendship,  I  have  shewn  her  yet  more: 
r  the  care  we  have  mutually  taken  of  each 
other  is  equal,  quite  as  great  on  my  part 
as  on  hers.  Both  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  1  owe  to  her  no  more  than  she  owes 
to  me  i  no  farther;  uules*  it  should  be  re- 
quired of  the  one  that  suffers  most  to  take 
charge  of  the  oilier.  Because  my  afflictions 
are  irremediable,  is  that  any  reason  that 
they  should  be  regarded  as  nothiug  ?  I 
will  only  add  oue  word  more :  she  has 
friends  less  sick,  less  poor,  less  jealous  of 
their  liberty,  with  more  time  on  their  hands, 
and  which  are  qMite  as  dear  to  her  u  I 
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i  do  not  sec  that  any  of  these  seem  to  think  meantime,  far  from  giving  myself  up  to 
it  a  duty  to  follow  her:  why,  then,  should    the  delights  of  solitude,  the  only 


this  lot  fall  on  me  alone,  who  am  the  least 
capable  of  fulfilling  such  a  duty  ?  If  Ma- 
dame d'Epinay  wan  so  dear  to  me  that  1 
must  renounce  myself  to  amuse  ber,  how 
is  it  that  I  should  be  so  very  little  so  to  ber, 
that  she  would  purchase,  at  the  expence  of 
my  health,  my  life,  ray  repose,  and  my  re- 
sources, the  attentions  of  one  so  awkward 
as  myself?  I  know  not  whether  I  ought 
even  to  make  her  the  offer  of  following 
her ;  but  I  know  this,  at  least,  without  her 
having  that  hard-heartedness  which  opu- 
lence is  too  apt  to  give,  but  which  seemed 
ever  far  from  ber,  that  she  ought  not  to 
accept  such  an  offer. 

As  to  benefits— in  the  first  place,  1  do 
not  like  them,  1  will  not  accept  them,  and 
I  value  not  any  that  are  forced  upon  me. 
I  have  told  that  plainly  to  Madame  d'Epi- 
nay, before  I  ever  received  any  from  her ; 


conso- 
lation of  an  unfortunate  being  overwhelm- 
ed with  distress,  and  whom  all  the  world 
chose  to  torment,  I  found  1  was  no  longer 
my  own  master.  Madame  d'Epiuay,  often 
alone  when  in  the  country,  wished  that  I 
should  keep  ber  company :  and  it  was  for 
that  purpose  she  kept  me  here. 

After  having  made  a  sacrifice  to  friend- 
ship, it  is  requisite  for  me  to  make  another 
to  gratitude.  A  man  must  be  poor,  with- 
out a  valet,  hate  restraint,  and  have  a  mind 
like  mine,  to  know  what  it  is  to  live  io  a 
house  that  belongs  to  another.  1  have, 
nevertheless,  lived  two  years  in  her* a,  ia 
continual  subjection,  while  nothing  but  the 
blessings  of  liberty  were  spoken  of — waited 
on  by  about  twenty  servants,  and  cleaoin g 
my  shoes  every  morning,  my  stomach  a 
prey  to  indigestion,  and  I  sighing  inces- 
santly after  my  own  flock  bed.   You  know 


it  is  not  that  I  have  escaped  being  drawn  ]  also,  that  it  is  impossible  to  compose  at 


and  I  become  free.  What  haa  Madame 
d'Epinay  done  for  me  ?  You  know  better 
than  any  one,  and  to  you  I  can  speak 
freely :  she  built  for  me  a  small  house, 
close  to  the  hermitage,  made  me  promise 
to  dwell  in  it ;  and  1  must  add,  with  plea- 
sure, that  she  made  the  habitation  as  agree- 
able and  as  safe  for  me  as  possible. 

What,  on  my  part,  has  been  left  undone 
for  Madame  d'Epiuay?  At  the  time  that 
1  was  about  to  retire  to  my  native  country, 
which  I  so  ardently  desire,  and  which  is 
my  duty  to  do,  she  urged  me,  by  every  ar- 
gument she  could  use,  to  keep  me  here. 
By  dint  of  soliciting,  even  by  intrigue,  she 
vanquished  my  too  just  and  long  resistance: 
my  wishes,  my  taste,  my  inclination,  the 
im probation  of  my  friends,  all  made  my 


rior  merit,  wherein  she  will  find  resources 
of  every  kind  to  amend  her 
sources,  in  friendship,  and  in 
Consider  my  situation,  my  misfortunes,  my 
sufferings,  my  temper,  my  means,  my 
taste,  my  manner  of  living— of  more  con- 
sequence to  me  than  mankind,  or  even 
reason  ;  then  see,  1  beseech  you,  bow  I  ran 
serve  Madame  d'Epiuay  by  taking  this 
journey,  and  what  1  must  endure,  without 


in,  like  others,  by  those  lies  so  dear  where  }  certain  hours — that  I  require  the  solitude 
friendship  has  formed  them;  but  when  they  •  of  the  woods,  and  time  •for  musing ;  but  1 
want  to  draw  ray  chain  too  tight/  it  breaks,  |  am  not  speaking  on  time  lost,  I  shall  only 

have  to  die  of  hunger  a  few  months  the 
sooner.  In  the  meantime,  reflect  how 
much  money  an  hour  of  the  life  and  time 
of  man  is  worth  j  compare  the  benefits  of 
Madame  d'Epinay  with  the  sacrifice  I  have 
made  of  my  country,  and  my  two  years  of 
bondage,  and  tell  me  who  has  most  obli- 
gation to  the  other,  she  or  me  ? 

We  will  now  consider  the  article  of  uti- 
lity.  Madame  d'Epinay  has  a  good  post- 
chaise  ;  she  is  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
by  her  son's  tutor,  and  by  five  or  six  ser- 
vants. She  is  going  into  a  populous  town, 
full  of  society,  where  she  will  be  only 
embarrassed  as  to  the  choosing  of  it ;  she 
i  is  going  to  the  bouse  of  M.  Treochin,  her 
I  physician,  a  very  sensible  man — a  man 
j  much  respected,  and  sought  after ;  she  is 
heart  yield  to  the  voice  of  her  friendship,  |  going  to  dwell  amongst  a  family  of  supe- 
and  1  suffered  myself  to  be  dragged  to  the 
hermitage.  From  that  moment,  I  always 
felt  myself  at  another  person's  house,  and 
that  moment  of  compliance  was  a  source 
to  me  of  the  most  bitter  repentance.  My 
tender  friends,  attentive  only  to  the  deso- 
lating me,  without  relaxation,  did  not  leave 
me  a  moment  s  quk-t,  and  oAen  made  me 
weep  with  angui»h,  that  I  was  not  five 
hundred  leagues  distant  from  them.   In  the 
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being  of  the  least  use  to  her.   Could  I  sup- 
port a  post-chaise?    Could  I  even  hope  to 
taJce  so  long  a  journey,  in  so  hasty  a  man- 
ner, without  meeting  with  some  accident  ? 
Must  I  make  the  drivers  stop  every  minute 
to  let  me  get  out,  or  shall  I  accelerate  my 
torments,  and  my  last  hour,  to  be  under 
perpetual  restraint?   Let  Diderot  ensure 
my  health  and  my  life  for  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  my  situation  is  well  known,  and 
the  most  celebrated  surgeons  in  Paris  can 
attest  it  j  and  be  assured,  that,  with  all  1  j 
suffer,  I  am  as  weary  of  my  life  as  many  ! 
others  are.    Madame  d'Epinay  could  then  j 
only  look  forward  to  what  would  be  always 
unpleasant,  to  a  melancholy  spectacle,  and  1 
to,  perhaps,  many  misfortunes  on  the  road.  1 
She  is  not  to  learn  that  in  such  a  case  1  i 
would  sooner  retire  to  die  by  myself  under 
a  hedge,  than  to  cause  the  least  expence,  ; 
or  retain  oneservaut  more,  on  my  account ;  1 
and  for  myself,  I  know  her  heart  too  well ; 
to  be  ignorant  of  what  would  be  her  suffer-  ' 
ings,  if  she  was  to  leave  me  iu  such  a  situa-  j 
tiou.    I  could,  indeed,  follow  the  carriage 
on  foot,  according  to  Diderot's  wishes; 
but  the  mud,  the  rain,  and  the  snow,  would 
be  great  hindrances  to  me  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Though  I  ran  ever  so  fast,  how 
could  1  travel  twenty-five  leagues  a-day  ? 
And  if  1  let  the  chaise  get  forward,  of 
what  use  could  I  be  to  the  person  within 
it?   When  1  arrive  at  Geneva,  I  should 
have  to  pass  my  days  shut  up  with  Madame 
d'Epinay;  but,  whatever  might  be  my 
zeal  in  seeking  to  amuse  her,  it  is  impos- 
sible bat  that  such  a  way  of  living,  so  con- 
fined, and  so  contrary  to  my  disposition, 
must  finish  by  depriving  me  entirely  of 
health,  or,  at  least,  to  plunge  me  into  that 
melancholy  1  could  no  longer  conquer. 

At  any  rate,  one  sick  person  is  by  no 
means  fit  to  be  a  uurse  to  another;  and  he 
who  does  not  accept  any  care  of  him  while 
he  sutlers,  is  dispensed  from  returning  any 
at  the  expence  of  bis  health.   When  we 
are  alone,  and  contented,  Madame  d'Epi- 
nay  does  not  speak,  neither  do  I ;  but  what 
should  1  be,' if  1  was  both  melancholy  and 
under  restraint  ?    1  do  not  see  much  amuse- 
ment for  her  in  that  case.     If  she  is  a 
stranger  at  Geneva,  I  should  be  yet  more 
so,  but  with  money  we  are  welcome  any  J 
where ;  not  so  is  the  poor.   The  acquaint-  j 
ances  that  I  have  there  are  not  fit  for  her  j 1 
No.  lll-Vol.  XVIII. 


those  that  she  will  make,  will  be  less  fit  for 
me.  1  should  have  duties  to  fulfil  which 
would  take  me  from  her ;  or  else  I  should 
be  asked,  what  very  pressing  care  made  me 
neglect  them,  and  kept  me  for  ever  in  her 
house ;  was  I  better  clad,  1  might  pass  for 
her  vaUt-de-chambre.  But,  what !  a  wretch- 
ed man,  overwhelmed  with  misfortunes, 
who  has  scarce  a  shoe  to  his  foot,  without 
clothes,  without  money,  without  resource, 
who  only  asks  his  dear  friends  to  leave  him 
miserable  and  free,  how  should  such  an 
one  be  requisite  to  Madame  d'Epinay,  sur- 
rounded as  she  is  by  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  who  has  ten  people  iu  her  suite ! 

0  Fortune!  vile  and  despicable  Fortune, if, 
in  thy  bosom,  thy  favourites  cannot  do 
without  the  poor,  1  am  happier  than  those 
who  possess  thee,  for  I  can  do  without 
them. 

it  is  said,  it  is  because  she  regards  me, 
that  she  wants  her  friend.    Oh '.  how  well 

1  know  in  how  many  senses  the  word  friend- 
ship may  be  taken !  It  is  a  fine  word, 
which  often  cause*  servitude  to  succeed  to 
a  salary ;  but  friendship  is  at  au  end  as 
soon  as  slavery  begins.  I  should  be  al- 
ways fond  of  serving  my  friend,  provided 
he  was  as  poor  as  myself;  if  he  is  richer, 
let  us  both  be  free,  or  let  him  serve  me 
himself,  for  his  bread  is  already  gained,  and 
he  has  the  more  time  to  give  to  pleasure. 

1  have  but  two  words  more  to  say  about 
myself.    If  duty  calls  me  to  follow  Madame 
d'Epinay,  have  uot  1  those  duties  which 
are  more  imperious  to  keep  roe  at  home ; 
and  is  Madame  d'Epinay  the  only  person 
ou  earth  to  whom  I  am  indebted  ?    Be  as- 
sured, that  1  shall  be  no  sooner  set  off  on 
this  journey,  than  Diderot,  who  finds  it  so 
wrong  for  me  to  remain  here,  will  think 
much  worse  of  me  for  going,  and  he  will 
be  in  the  right.    He  follows,  he  will  say, 
a  rich  woman,  well  accompauicd,  who  has 
uot  the  least  want  of  him,  and  to  whom, 
after  all,  he  owes  but  little,  and  leaves  those 
persons  to  misery  and  ueglect,  who  have 
passed  their  lives  in  his  service,  and  who 
would  be  rendered  wretched  by  his  de« 
parture-    If  I  allowed  Madame  d'Epinay 
to  defray  my  expeuces,  Diderot  would  im* 
mediately  make  me  feel  a  fresh  obligation, 
that  would  fetter  me  for  the  remainder  of 
my  days.   If  ever  I  dared  to  call  one  mo- 
ment my  own  ;  see  that  ingrate,  they  would 
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say ;  she  has  been  kind  enough  to  bring 
him  back  to  his  own  country,  and  then  he 
quitted  her.  All  that  I  could  do  to  repay 
her,  would  sngment  the  acknowledgment 
1  owed  to  her—so  floe  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
rich,  to  domineer  over,  and  change  into 
seeming  benefits,  tlie  fetters  imposed  on  us. 
If,  as  I  ought  to  do,  I  pay  a  part  of  my  ex- 


body  with  whom  I  live,  judge  me  after 
their  own  situation,  never  after  mine,  and 
expect,  that  a  man  who  has  nothing,  should 
live  as  if  he  had  six  thousand  livres  a  year, 
and  leisure  beside*. 

No  one  knows  how  to  put  himself  in  my 
place,  nor  will  he  see  that  I  am  a  being  set 
apart,  who  has  no  character,  maxims,  or 


no  longer  wrap  myself  up,  during  the 
ter,  in  an  old  morning  gown.    All  my 
clothes  are  worn  threadbare;  there 


pence*,  where  am  I  to  collect  together  so  |  resources,  like  other  people,  and  who  ought 
much  money?   To  whom  can  1  sell  the  •.  not  to  be  judged  by  general  rule.    If  any 
few  poods  and  books  that  I  possess  ?    I  can  |]  one  would  only  pay  attention  to  my  pover- 
ty, not  to  relieve  it,  for  it  is  a  state  of 
liberty,  but  to  render  it  less  insupportable. 
It  is  thus  that  the  philosopher  Diderot,  in 
be  time  allowed  to  mend  them,  or  to  buy  i!  bis  closet,  beside  a  good  fire,  in  a  good 
others  \  bnt  when  people  have  ten  changes    nightgown  well  lined  with  fur,  is  desirous 

that  1  should  perform  twenty- five  leagues 
a  day,  in  winter,  on  foot,  in  the  mud,  to 
run  after  a  post-chaise,  because,  after  all, 
to  run  snd  cover  oneself  with  mud,  is  the 
employment  of  a  poor  creature.    But,  in- 
deed, Madame  cTEpinay,  although  she  is 
rich,  does  not  deserve  that  J.  J.  Rousseau 
should  put  such  an  affront  upon  her.  And 
think  not  that  the  philosopher  Diderot,  let 
him  say  what  he  will,  if  he  could  not  sup- 
port a  chaise,  would  ever,  in  his  life,  run 
after  that  of  any  one;  in  the  meantime,  he 
would,  at  least,  be  thus  differently  situated — 
he  would  have  good  double  stockings 
strong  shoes,  and  a  good  great  coat ;  be 
would  sup  well  the  night  before,  and  would 
be  well  warmed  before  he  set  off,  by  which 
means  he  would  be  better  enabled  to  run, 
than  he  who  has  not  wherewithal  to  pay 


of  garments,  they  do  not  think  on  these 
things.   During  this  journey,  of  which  I 
know  not  the  end,  I  shall  leave  an 
blishment  here,  which  1  must 
if  I  leave  these  women  at  the  hermitage,  I 
must,  besides  the  gardeners  wages,  pay  a 
man  to  take  care  of  the  house,  for  it  would 
be  inhuman  to  leave  them  alone  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood.   If  I  take  them  to  Paris, 
I  roust  procure  a  lodging  for  them ;  and 
what  would  become  of  the  goods  and  papers 
I  should  leave  here?    1,  too,  myself,  must 
have  money  in  my  pocket  j  for  how  are 
one's  expences  defrayed  in  another's  house, 
wbereevery  thing  goes  on  well, provided  the 
masters  are  well  served  ?  One  spends  much 
more  than  at  home,  to  be  under  restraint 
all  day  long,  to  want  every  thing  one  most 
desires,  to  do  nothing  one  wishes,  and,  at 

length,  to  8nd  oneself  very  much  obliged  |lfor  bis  supper,  his  fur  garments,  nor  his 


to  those,  in  whose  house  our  money  has 
been  wasted.   Add  to  this,  the  indolence 
of  an  idle  valetudinarian,  accustomed  to 
lose  nothing,  to  find  about  htm  all  he 
wishes  for,  every  convenience,  and  whose 
fortune  and  silence  equally  invite  to  negli- 
gence.   If  the  journey  is  long,  and  my 
monev  all  sjMMit,  my  shoes  will  wear  out, 
my  stockings  will  be  full  of  holes,  my  linen 
will  want  washing,  I  shall  want  shaving, 
my  wig  must  be  put  to  rights,  &c.  &c  and 
it  is  dreadful  to  be  pennyless :  and  if  1  must 
ask  Madame  d'Epinay  for  money  in  pro- 
portion to  my  wants,  my  determination  is 
taken — let  her  keep  her  wealth;  as  forme, 
1  hsd  rather  be  a  thief  than  a  beggar. 

1  think  [  can  see  from  whence  proceeds 
those  whimsical  kind  of  duties,  which  people 
wish  to  impose  upon  me;  it  is  because  every 


tire-wood.  By  my  faith,  if  philosophy  can- 
not distinguish  better,  I  do  not  see  what  it 
is  good  for. 

Weigh  well  my  reasons,  my  dear  friend, 
and  tell  me  what  1  ought  to  do.  I  will 
fulfil  my  duty  j  but,  in  the  state  I  am  in, 
what  more  can  be  exacted  of  me?  If  you 
judge  that  I  ought  to  go,  acquaint  Madame 
d'Epinay,  then  send  me  an  express,  and  be 
assured,  without  hesitation,  that  I  shall  go 
to  Paris  the  instant  I  receive  your  answer. 

In  regard  to  my  sojournment  at  the  her- 
mitage, I  feel  that  I  ought  no  longer  to  remain 
there,  even  should  I  continue  to  pay  the 
gardener,  because  that  is  not  sufficient  pay- 
ment ;  but  1  think  I  owe  so  much  to  Ma- 
dame cTEpinay,  that  I  ought  not  to  quit  the 
hermitage  with  an  air  of  discontent,  which 
would  intimate  a  quarrel  between  us,  I 
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confess  I  should  find  it  unpleasant  also  to 
move  at  this  season,  the  approaches  of  which 
I  have  cruelly  felt ;  it  would  be  better  to 
put  it  off  till  the  spring,  when  my  departure 
would  seem  more  natural,  and  when  1  am 


resolved  to  go  aod  seek  some  retreat,  un- 
known to  all  those  barbarous  tyrants 
known  by  the  name  of  friends.— First 
pMshed  in  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  iKpi* 


DISGUISE  AND  NO  DISGUISE }  A  TALE. 


Clemkmtima  b'Illois,  wbo had  mar- 
ried the  Barou  d'Urbin  when  little  more 
than  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  left  a 
widow  before  she  had  completed  her  twen- 
tieth year.  Although  possessed  of  every 
endowment  which  nature  has  it  in  her 
power  to  bestow,  and  that  education  can 
refine,  she  formed  a  determination  of  re- 
nouncing that  society  to  which  she  was  an 
ornament,  to  go  aud  live  a  retired  life  on 
an  estate  that  had  been  settled  on  her  by 
her  marriage  contract,  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  country.  By  what  motives  she  was 
actuated  for  adopting  such  a  line  of  con- 
duct, her  most  intimate  friends  were  un- 
acquainted ;  neither  could  any  one  surmise. 
Her  late  husband,  to  the  knowledge  of  all, 
had  been  too  much  a  man  of  the  world, 
either  to  enjoy,  or  to  impart  connubial 
felicity  j  but  too  complete  a  gentleman  to 
render  the  marriage  state  altogether  ob-  [ 
doz bus  to  his  lady.  Yet,  the  young  widow, 
to  the  general  surprise,  positively  declared, 
that,  although  ever  ready  to  welcome  visit- 
ants of  her  owu  sex,  never  should  her  gates 
open  to  receive  any  male  intruder,  her  bro- 
ther alone  excepted. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined,  however,  that, 
during  the  two  winters  which  she  had 
spent  in  the  gay  circles  of  the  metropolis, 
Clementina  had  met  with  many  admirers, 
who,  in  consequeuce  of  the  demise  of  the 
Btron,  proposed,  in  due  time,  to  urge 
their  suit:  but,  what  will  appear  most  ex- 
traordinary, and,  to  some,  even  incredible, 
the  most  ardeot  of  all  these  wooers,  proved 
to  be  the  Chevalier  de  llabar,  lately  return- 
ed from  the  West  Indies  with  his  regiment, 
and  who,  never  in  his  life,  bad  seen  the 
Baroness. 

What  a  wide  field  opens  here  before  me, 
for  a  dissertation  on  the  causes  of  love!— 
But,  1  shall  leave  it  to  a  more  philosophical 
pen,  to  proceed  with  my  narration. 

This  officer  had  two  sisters :  one  of  them 


>\\ 


Mathilda,  had  been  brought  up,  from  her 
infancy,  in  the  country,  by  Madame  de  Brie, 
a  widowed  aunt,  to  whose  fortune  she  was 
the  intended  heiress.  The  other  sister, 
Caroline,  had  been  the  companion  of  Cle- 
mentina's early  days.  Educated  in  thesame 
convent,  their  daily  intercourse,  and  simi- 
larity of  disposition,  soon  produced  an  in- 
timacy, which,  although  dormant,  as  it 
were,  for  a  while,  was  revived  with  equal 
eagerness  and  sincerity  on  both  sides,  when 
they  were  brought  together  agaiu  into  the 
world. 

Caroline,  although  three  years  older  than 
her  friend,  still  remained  unmarried  j  and, 
having  intimated  her  intention  to  continue 
single,  her  friends  had  purchased  for  her  a 
Brevet  de  Dame,  which  procured  her  ad- 
mission into  all  such  parties  from  whence 

unmarried  ladies  were  excluded  by  eti- 

■ 

que  tit, 

I  shall  now  inform  my  reader,  that,  prior 
to  quitting  Paris,  Clementina  had  left  her 
picture  with  her  friend  Caroline  i  aud  it 
was  at  the  sight  of  this  likeness,  and  on 
hearing  the  encomiums  lavished  by  his 
sister  on  the  original,  that  our  young  sol- 
dier had  become  so  extravagautly  ena- 
moured. 

Much  about  this  time,  Madame  de  Brie 
was  summoned  to  Paris}  there  to  attend, 
in  person,  to  a  law-suit  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  good  lady  availed  herself 
of  the  circumstance,  to  introduce  her  favour, 
ile,  Mathilda,  to  the  fashionable  circles  and 
amusements  which  that  metropolis  abounds 
in,  and  to  procure  her  the  satisfaction  of 
spending  a  short  time  with  a  brother  and 
sister,  from  whom  she  had  been  sejmrated 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chevalier  was  no  less  a  stranger  to 
the  beautiful  rarities  of  the  capital  than 
Mathilda;  but  his  unfortunate  passion  ab- 
sorbed all  his  faculties}  neither  could  mere 
curiosity  have  prompted  him  to  rise  from 
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bis  pensive  roluntary  seclusion  at  home,    Mathilda,  condescended,  this  once,  to  re- 


had  it  not  been  for  the  intreaties  of  his  sis* 
tens,  who  wanted  a  conductor.  Caroline, 
to  whom  he  had  revealed  his  secret,  was 
in  hopes,  that  the  bustle  of  the  world, 
alone,  might  prove  efficient  to  dissolve  a 
love,  that  rested  on  so  flighty  a  basis ;  her 
sorrow,  therefore,  kept  pace  with  her  dis- 
appointment, when  she  saw  him  constantly, 
on  returning  from  their  rambles,  seek  her 
private  company,  to  con  verse  of  his  beloved 
object.  His  natural  sprightliness,  which 
she,  like  many  more,  had  mistaken  for 
levity,  gradually  forsook  him;  and  she, 
finally,  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that 
all  such  arguments  as  sisterly  affection  could 
dictate,  or  reason  suggest,  were  equally  un- 
availing as  the  vortex  of  dissipation.-  to  re- 
store him  to  his  wonted  spirits,  and  still  less 
to  his  former  tranquillity  of  mind  and  in- 
ward peace. 


main  neuter,  and  left  it  to  the  young  trio 
to  settle  the  matter  betwixt  themselves 
with  a  formal  promise  to  abide  by  their  de- 
cision, whatever  might  be  the  result.  Tho* 
authorized,  the  two  sisters  adjourned,  with 
senatorial  pomposity,  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  Chevalier  attended,  in- 
I  different  as  be  was  to  the  verdict  about  to 
be  brought 

Mathilda,  who  was  allowed  to  speak 
i  first,  delivered  a  very  able  speech,  notwith- 
standing, in  imitation  of  some  of  her  coo- 
temporaries,  she  quoted  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Romans ;  and  the  gentle  smile,  and 
sweet  blushing  look  which  accompanied 
the  conclusion  of  every  sentence,  if  not  in- 
tended to  sue  for  acquiescence,  was  calcu- 
lated, at  leaat,  to  defeat  every  attempt  to  a 
refutation.  A  graceful  inclination  of  the 
head  having  announced  that  she  had  no- 


irrationality  with  his  unparalleled  ..««>..  * 
"but  to  commit  an  intimation  of  the  kind  to 
paper,  she  declared,  notwithstanding  her 
partiality,  was  inadmissible.  Nay,  Caro- 
line, for  reasons  best  known  to  herself,  had 
never  once  mentioned  the  Chevalier's  name 
in  her  correspondence  with  the  Baroness ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  she  constantly 
spoke  of  Mathilda,  of  whom  she  would 
give  such  a  whimsical  description,  that  it 
was  next  to  an  impossibility  she  should  not 
create  a  desire  of  seeing  such  an  extraor- 
dinary character. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  dc  Brie,  having, 
unexpectedly,  recovered  some  vouchers  and 
documents  that  had  been  mislaid  by  a  care- 
less agent,  and  011  the  absence  of  which 
rested  the  claims  of  the  plaintiff  in  her 
cause,  an  arbitration  was  proposed,  and 
the  difference  amicably  adjusted,  without 
further  trouble  or  delay,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  concerned.  She  now,  there- 
fore, only  thought  of  returning  home,  where 
Mathilda  most  earnestly  pressed  her  brother 
to  accompauy  them  ;  whilst  Caroline,  with 
uo  inferior  warmth  and  auxiety,  endeavour- 
ed to  dissuade  him  from  undertaking  the 
journey.  The  good  aunt,  though  always 
iucliued  to  meet  every  wish  of  her  dear 


Had  Clementina  been  in  town,  her  friend  ;  thing  more  to  say,  Caroline  began  as  fbl- 
might  have  ventured  au  open  declaration  :  lows:— 

in  behalf  of  a  tenderly  cherished  brother,  ||  "From  the  liberality  which  you  have 
regardless  of  a  resolution,  which,  in  her  'just  evinced,  my  beloved  Mathilda,  in  not 
cooler  moments,  she  deemed  on  a  level  of  ^  ascribing  to  selfish  motives  my  apparent 

opposition  to  your  wish,  I  shall  presume  to 
claim  your  indulgence  for  a  real  offence  ; 
but,  prior  to  my  disclosing  the  nature  of  it, 
1  must,  in  justice  to  myself,  assure  you,  that 
I  was  prompted  solely  by  the  desire  of  ren- 
dering essential  scrviceto  a  brother,  equally 
dear  to  us  both.   It  being  at  my  particular 
request  that  Adolphus  has  hitherto  con- 
1  cealed  from  you  the  situation  of  his  heart, 
I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  incurring 
;  his  displeasure  by  informing  you,  that  his 
.  tenderest  affections  arc  irrevocably  fixed, 
on  an  object  to  whom  he  has  not,  as  yet, 
i  been  allowed  to  make  it  kuown.    His  bap- 
'  piness  being  thus  at  stake,  you  certainly 
.  will  rejoice  with  me  to  hear  that  I  have 
partly  succeeded  in  removing  the  obstacles 
to  an  overture,  which,  I  am  confident,  will 
be  conducive  to  the  completion  of  his 
wishes.    My  hopes,"  continued  she,  pro- 
ducing a  paper,  **  are  founded  oo  this  let- 
ter from  my  friend,  the  Baroness  d'Urbio, 
to  the  perusal  of  which  1  beg*  you  will 
listen  with  attention  :— 

"My  dearest  Caroline,— I  intended 
inviting  you  to  come  and  spend  the  vintage 
season  with  roe  at  Marenil,  but  as  my  bro- 
ther, who  arrived  last  night,  proposes  to  con- 
I  tiuue  here  for  a  couple  of  months,  1  sIkxiM 
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SI 


fear  lest  the  acquaintance  of  an  accomplish- 
ed young  man  might  make  you  repent  your 
vow  of  celibacy;  neither  could  1  ever  for- 
give myself  for  exposing  him  to  the  *  pangs 
of  despised  love/  for  I  am  certain  that  if 
he  were  to  know  you,  Caroline,  he  would, 
he  must  love  you.  As  an  indemnification, 
however,  both  to  him  and  to  me,  I  have 
imagined,  that  you  could  easily  prevail  on 
your  lovely  amazon  to  be  your  substitute. 
1  truly  long  to  see  her,  and,  in  her  com- 
pany, I  should  fear  nought  for  the  Count's 
peace,  as,  at  worst,  if  amidst  the  sports  of 
the  field,  and  the  other  manly  exercises  to 
which,  you  tell  me,  she  is  so  partial,  he 
should  happen  to  see  through  her  disguise, 
she  is  not  bound,  I  hope,  like  yourself,  to 
remain  single,  and  I  feel  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  let  them  take  their  chance.  Who 
knows  what  may  be  the  result  ?  So  much 
has  been  said  about  the  irresistible  power 
of  sympathy.  At  any  jrate,  I  solemnly  en- 
gage to  keep  her  secret,  and  to  wait  for  the 
event.  I  cannot  account  why,  but,  indeed, 
I  anticipate  a  happy  issue,  if  you  only  send 


i  me  word  that  I  may  soon  expect  to  see, 
'  under  my  roof,  the  Chevalier  de  Rabar." 


Before  either  had  recovered  from  their 
surprise,  Caroline,  after  a  pause,  resumed 
her  discourse.—44  The  offence  which  I  have 
been  guilty  of,"  said  she,  M  is  no  less  than 
taking  great  liberties  with  the  character  of 
my  sweet  Mathilda,  as  the  contents  of  my 
friend's  letter  too  clearly  proves.  The  last 
words  it  contains,  however,  require  a  par* 
ticular  explanation.  It  is  you,  Mathilda, 
whom  my  friend  expects  under  the  name  of 
our  brother,  but  it  is  that  very  identical 
brother,  under  whose  features  and  dispo- 
sition, propensities,  and  acquirements  be- 
coming his  sex,  that  I  have  depicted  you, 
whom  1  shall  introduce  to  her  in  your  stead. 
My  scheme  having  succeeded  so  far,  I  trust 
that  sympathy  which  she  appeals  to  will 
interfere  in  favour  of  both  parties:  for  I 
confess  that  I  am  not  a  little  concerned  for 
Clementina's  own  welfare;  and  I  verily 
believe,  that,  in  the  end,  she  will  be  thank- 
ful to  me  for  the  cheat." 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


UNCOMMON  INSTANCE  OF  PERSEVERANCE  AND  RESOLUTION. 


0 

A  young  man,  a  native  of  Noyon,  in 
Piccardy,  whose  name  we  purposely  suppress 
through  particular  regard  for  the  family 
he  belonged  to,  had  been  sent  to  Paris, 
there  to  study  the  law,  and  in  the  interval 
boa  rded  with  a  Procureur  an  Ck&telet.  Upon 
the  dentine  of  his  father  be  inherited  a  very 
handsome  fortune,  which  he  soon  squan- 
dered away  by  dint  of  indulging  in  all  the 
follies  which  that  immense  metropolis  of 
France  has  long  since  been  known  to  be 
the  seat  of.  In  the  continual  pursuit  after 
pleasure  and  dissipation,  our  prodigal, 
within  a  short  period,  exhausted  the  pecu- 
niary  resources  which  the  sale  of  his  jewels 
and  wardrobe  had  procured,  so  that  un- 
willing henceforth  to  mix  within  the  gay 
circles  of  his  former  fellow-revellers,  be 
Withdrew,  with  a  few  crowns  only  in  his 
pocket,  to  an  humble  ckambre  gamie,  in 
an  obscure  part  of  the  city. 

Here  he  sat  in  deep  meditation,  equally 
regretful  of  his  past  extravagance,  and 
projecting  the  means  of  extricating  himself 
from  his  present  hopeless  situation.  The 
appearance  he  now  cut  would  not 


allow  him  to  introduce  himself  to  a  respect  - 
able  family  in  the  capacity  of  a  tutor,  and 
no  lower  would  he  stoop.  At  last,  how- 
ever, after  racking  his  brains  to  find  out  a 
resource,  he  recollected  that  close  to  his  na- 
tive place  there  was  a  famous  Chartreuse, 
where  he  might  procure  an  asylum,  at 
least,  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  trusted  that 
in  the  interim  Providence  might  have 
something  in  store  to  procure  a  rescue.  At 
any  rate  he  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a 
novice  in  the  convent  of  the  Carthusian 
friars  of  Noyon. 

Prior  to  his  entering  the  convent,  how- 
ever, he  thought  himself  bound  to  pay  his 
respects  to,  and  take  a  last  farewell  of  his 
only  remaining  relative,  an  uncle,  who  had 
an  estate  on  the  skirts  of  the  town.  The 
good  gentleman  gave  a  hearty  welcome 
to  bis  nephew,  to  whom  he  even  returned 
many  thanks  for  his  kind  visit;  but  I  leave 
you  to  judge  of  his  utter  surprise  when  the 
young  roan,  with  a  sanctified  look  and 
tone  of  voice,  imparted  his  intention  of  re- 
tiring from  the  world  to  atone  for  his  past 
errors  and  bad  conduct    The  uncle  en- 
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deavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  carrying 
his  plan  into  execution,  but  all  his  rhetoric 
proved  inefficient,  whereas  that  of  the  other 
party  was  so  truly  persuasive  that  the 
uncle  himself  determined  to  become  a  Car- 
thusian friar ;  and  both  of  them  commenced 
their  noviciate  on  the  same  day.  Both  un- 
derwent the  ordeal  with  unrelenting  zeal 
and  assiduity;  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  point  out  whose  behaviour  of  the  two 
was  most  exemplary. 

A  twelvemonth  had  expired ;  a  notary 
had  been  sent  for  to  execute  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  the  two  candidates,  each 
of  whom  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty, goods  and  chattels,  &c.  in  want  of 
next  of  kin,  to  such  and  such  friends  and 
domestics.  The  uncle  then  protiouuced 
his  vows  first,  through  particular  regard  to 
seniority ;  and  so  awful  did  the  ceremony 
appear  to  the  nephew,  that  on  a  sudden  he 
became  sensible  of  his  incapacity  to  go 
through  the  same,  re* demanded  his  laical 
clothes,  and  left  the  convent  the  same  day 
to  take  possession  of  the  fortune  that  was 
so  legally  bequeathed  him. 

Our  heir  at  law  had  not  been  made  wiser 
by  experience ;  the  whole  of  his  uncle's 
property  was  dissipated  as  expeditiously 
as  that  he  had  inherited  from  his  father; 
and  the  young  man,  now  left  destitute, 
thought  of  no  other  resource  but  of  en- 
listing us  a  private  soldier  in  the  Queen's 
regiment  of  foot,  which  was  then  in  gar- 
rison at  Lille. 

For  eight  long  years  was  he  doomed  to 
continue  in  that  situation,  which  be  dis- 
liked too  much  to  attempt  being  deserving 
of  preferment.  He  then  took  it  into  his 
head  that  the  only  means  of  procuring  hi* 


discharge  was  to  sham  being  deranged. 
He  accordingly  committed  several  outrages 
that  could  be  ascribed  to  insanity  alone, 

/  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  «-ou 
fined  in  the  citadel.  Here  he  would  inralt 
his  officers,  and  be  guilty  of  such  acts  of 
violence  that  it  was  found  advisable  to 
pinion  him,  but  he  broke  his  handcuff*, 
and  flung  tbem  at  the  heads  of  his  officers. 
He  then  had  his  hands  fastened  bebiad  hU 
back,  and  yet  in  the  course  of  the  night 

|  succeeded  in  making  a  hole  iu  the  wall 
that  cost  seven  hundred  Flemish  florins 
repairing.  He  next  was  conveyed  to  the 
cou vent  of  the  Bons-Fils,  at  Armeotieres, 
three  leagues  from  Lille.  Placed  in  a  sub- 
terraneous cell,  he  tore  bis  clothes,  Jay  stark 
naked  in  filth,  and  would  sing  all  day  and 

I  night  long  alternately  those  Latin  hymui 
and  psalms  he  had  chanted  in  the  convent, 
and  those  obscene  songs  which  lie  had 
learned  in  the  barracks,  guard-room,  and 
cabarets.  Thus  he  continued  for  upward, 
of  eighteen  months,  when  observing  a 
change  in  his  diet,  he  listened  to  the  con- 
versation of  his  fellow-prisoners,  who  were 
not  all  deranged,  and  heard  that  the  regi- 
ment had  sent  his  discharge,  and  that  he 
was  maintained  by  the  government.  He 
instantly  began  to  follow  another  course, 
called  for  clothes,  slept  at  night,  gave  up 
his  singing,  and  finally  shewed  himself  a 
young  man  of  sense  and  abilities. 

The  monks  took  great  care  to  have  it 
reported  that  bis  recovery  was  due  to  their 
mode  of  treatment,  aud  accordingly  receiv- 
ed deranged  patients  from  all  parts  of 
France,  after  our  mock-madman  had  been 
restored  to  society. 


THE  GLEANER  S  PORTE-FOLIO  $ 

CONSISTING  or  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  FROM  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS,  PUBLIC 

JOURNALS,  &C.  &C. 


PARIS  IN  TUB  YEABS  1 643  AND  16*44. 

Dec  t4. — 1  went  to  see  the  isle  encom- 
passed by  the  Seine  and  the  Oyae.  The 
city  is  divided  into  three  parts,  whereof  the 
Louvre  is  greatest  The  city  lies  between 
it  and  the  university,  in  form  of  an  island. 
Over  the  Seine  is  a  stately  bridge,  called 
Pont  Neuf,  begun  by  Henry  111.  in  1578, 
and  finished  by  Henry  VI.    It  is  all  of 


hewn  freestone,  found  under  the  streets, 
but  more  plentifully  at  Mont  Matre;  it 
consists  of  twelve  arches,  in  the  midst  ot 
which  ends  the  point  of  an  island,  on  which 
are  built  handsome  artificers'  houses.  On 
the  middle  of  this  stately  bridge,  on  our 
aide,  stands  that  famous  statue  of  Henry  IV 
called  the  Great,  on  horseback,  exceeding 
the  natural  proportion  by  much ;  inscrip- 
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tions  of  his  victories  and  most  sigual  actions,  „  mixed  with  the  mud  ;  yet  it  is  paved  with 


are  engraven 


in  brass.    The  statue  aod 
horse  are  of  copper,  the  work  of  the  great 
Johu  di  Bologua,  aod  sent  from  Florence 
by  Ferdinand  L  and  Cosma  U.  uncle  and 
cousin  to  Mary  di  Medicis,  the  wife  of  this 
King  Henry.    It  is  enclosed  with  a  strong 
and  beautiful  grate  of  iron,  about  which 
1  litre  are  always  mountebanks,  shewing 
their  (eats  to  idle  passengers.    From  hence 
is  a  delightful  prospect  towards  the  Louvre 
irtd  suburbs  of  St  Germain*  the  isle  ttu 
Palais,  and  Notre  Dame.    At  the  foot  of 
this  bridge  is  a  water-house,  on  the  front 
whereof,  at  a  great  height,  is  the  story  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
pouring  water  out  of  a  bucket.    Above  is 
a  very  rare  dial  of  several  motions,  with  a 
chime,  &c     The  water  is  conveyed  by 
huge  wheels,  pumps,  and  other  engines, 
from  the  river  beneath.   The  confluence 
of  the  people,  and  multitude  of  coaches 
passing  every  moment  over  the  bridge,  is 
ao  agreeable  diversion  to  a  new  spectator. 
Other  bridges  also,    as  that  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  Pont  au  Charge,  fitc.  fairly 
built,  with  houses  of  stone,  are  laid  over 
this  river  :  ouly  the  Pont  St  Anne,  bound- 
ing the  suburbs  of  St.  Germains  at  the 
Thuilleries,  is  built  of  wood,  having  like- 
wise a  water- house  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
a  statue  of  Neptune  casting  water  out  of  a 
whale  s  mouth,  of  lead,  but  much  inferior 
to  the  Samaritan. 

The  University  lies  south-west  on  higher 
ground,  contiguous  to  the  lesser  part  of 
Paris.  They  reckou  no  less  than  sixty- 
five  colleges,  but  they  in  uolhiug  compare 
with  ours  at  Oxford  for  state  aud  order. 
The  booksellers  dwell  within  the  Univer- 
sity.  The  schools  are  very  regular. 

The  suburbs  are  those  of  St.  Denis,  Ho- 
nore,  St.  Marcel,  Jaques,  St.  Michel,  St 
Victoire,  and  St.  Germains,  which  last  is 
the  largest  one,  where  the  nubility  aud 
persous  of  the  highest  quality  are  seated  j 
aod  truly  Paris,  comprehending  the  su- 
burbs, is,  for  the  materials  the  houses  are 
built  with,  and  many  uoble  and  magnifi 
cent  piles,  one  of  the  most  gallant  cities  in 
the  world,  and  best  built;  large  in  circuit, 
of  a  round  form,  very  populous,  but  situat- 
ed in  a  bottom,  euviroued  with  gentle  de 
clivities,  rendering  some  places  very  dirty, 
and  making  it  smell  as  if  sulphur  were 


a  kind  of  freestone,  of  near  a  foot  square, 
which  renders  it  more  easy  to  walk  ou  than 
our  pebbles  in  London. 

On  Christmas  eve.  I  went  to  see  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  built  by  Philip 
Augustus,  but  begun  by  King  Robert,  son 
of  Hugh  Capet    It  consists  of  a  Gothic 
fabric,  supported  by  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pillars,  which  make  two  aisles  in  the  church 
rouud  about  the  choir,  without  compre- 
hending the  chapels,  being  a  hundred  and 
seveuty-four  paces  loug,  sixty  wide,  and  a 
hundred  high.   The  choir  is  enclosed  with 
stone-work,  engraven  with  the  sacred  his- 
tory, aud  contains  forty-five  chapels,  can- 
cellated  with  irou.    At  the  front  of  the 
chief  entrance  are  statues  in  relievo  of  the 
Kiugs,  twenty-eight  in  number,  from  Chil- 
debcrt  to  the  founder,  Philip ;  and  above 
them  are  two  high  square  towers,  and 
another  of  a  smaller  size,  bearing  aspire 
in  the  middle,  where  I  he  body  of  the  church 
forms  a  cross.    The  great  tower  is  ascended 
by  three  hundred  aud  eighty-niue  steps, 
having  twelve  galleries  from  one  to  the 
other.    There  are  some  good  modern 
paintings  hanging  ou  the  pillars;  the  most 
conspicuous  statue  is  the  large  Colossus  of 
St.  Christopher,  with  divers  other  figures 
| i  of  men,  horses,  prospects  and  rocks  about 
this  gigantic  piece,  being  of  one  stone,  and 
more  remarkable  for  its  bulk  than  any 
other  perfection.   This  is  the  prime  church 
of  France  for  dignity,  having  archdeacons, 
vicars,  cauons,   priests,  aud  chaplius  in 
good  store,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,    it  is  also  the  palace  of 
the  Archbishop.    The  young  King  was 
there,  with  a  great  and  martial  guard,  who 
entered  the  uave  of  the  church  with  drums 
aud  fifes,  at  the  ceasing  of  which  i  was  en- 
tertained with  the  church  music. 

Jan.  4,  l6t4. — 1  passed  this  day  with 
one  Mr.  Wall,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
had  been  a  friar  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  a 
reader  in  St.  Uidor  s  chair,  at  Rome,  but 
was,  L  kuow  not  how,  getting  away,  and 
pretending  to  be  a  soldier  of  fuitune,  an 
absolute  cavalier,  having,  as  he  told  us, 
heeu  Captaiu  of  horse  iu  Germany.  It  is 
certain  he  was  au  excellent  disputant,  aud 
»o  strongly  given  to  it,  that  nothing  could 
pass  him.  He  would  needs  persuade  me 
to  go  with  him,  this  morning,  to  the  Jesuits' 
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College,  to  witness  his  polemical  talent. 
We  found  the  fathers  in  their  church,  at 
the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  where  one  of  them 
shewed  us  that  noble  fabric,  which,  for  its 
cupola,  pavings,  incrustations  of  marble, 
the  pulpit,  altars  (especially  the  high  altar), 
organ,  lavatorium,  &c.  but  above  all,  the 
richly  carved  and  incomparable  front,  1 
esteem  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces 
of  architecture  in  Europe,  emulating  even 
some  of  the  greatest  at  Rome  itself ;  but 
this  not  being  what  our  friar  sought,  he  led 
us  into  the  adjoining  convent,  where,  hav- 
ing shewn  us  the  library,  they  began  a 
very  hot  dispute  on  some  points  of  divinity, 
which  our  cavalier  contested,  only  to  show 
his  pride,  and  to  that  indiscreet  height, 
that  the  Jesuits  would  hardly  bring  us  to 
our  coach,  they  being  put  beside  all  pa- 
tience.  The  next  day  we  went  into  the 
University,  and  into  the  College  of  Na- 
varre, which  is  a  spacious  well  built  quad- 
rangle, having  a  very  noble  library. 

Hence  to  the  Sor bonne,  an  ancient  fa- 
brick,  built  by  one  Robert  de  Sorbonne, 
whose  name  it  retains ;  but  the  restoration 
which  the  late  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  has 
made  to  it,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent modern  buildings;  the  sumptuous 
church,  of  admirable  architecture,  is  far 
superior  lo  the  rest  The  cupola,  portico, 
and  whole  design  of  the  church  is  very 
magnificent. 

We  went  into  some  of  the  schools,  and 
in  that  of  divinity  we  found  a  grave  Doc- 
tor in  his  chair,  with  a  multitude  of  audi- 
tors, who  all  write  as  he  dictates  ;  and 
this  they  call  a  course.   After  we  had  sate 
a  little,  our  cavalier  started  up,  and  rudely 
enough  began  to  dispute  with  the  Doctor; 
at  which,  and  especially  as  he  was  clad  in 
the  Spanish  habit,  which  in  Paris  is  the 
greatest  bugbear  imaginable,  the  scholars 
and  Doctor  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter, 
that  nobody  could  be  beard  speak  for  a 
while;  but  silence  being  obtained,  he  be- 
gan  to  speak  Latin,  and  make  his  apology 
in  so  good  a  style,  that  their  derision  was 
turned  to  admiration,  and  beginning  to 
argue,  he  so  baffled  the  professor,  that 
with  universal  applause  they  all  rose  up 
and  did  him  great  honours,  waiting  on  us 
to  the  very  street  and  our  coach,  testifying 
great  satisfaction. 
Feb.  3.— I  went  to  the  Exchange.  The 


late  addition  to  the  buildings  is  very  noble, 
but  the  galleries,  where  they  sell  their 
petty  merchandise,  are  nothing  so  stately 
as  ours  at  London— no  more  than  the 
place  where  they  walk  below,  being  only 
a  low  vault 

The  Palais,  as  they  call  the  upper  part, 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
noble  and  spacious.  The  great  ha//  an- 
nexed to  it  is  arched  with  stone,  having  a 
range  of  pillars  in  the  middle,  around 
which,  and  at  the  sides,  arc  shops  of  all 
kinds,  especially  booksellers.  One  side  is 
full  of  pews  for  clerks  of  the  advocates, 
who  swarm  here  (as  ours  at  Westminster). 
At  one  of  the  ends  stands  an  altar,  at  which 
mass  is  said  daily;  within  are  several 
chambers,  courts,  treasuries,  kc.  Above 
that  is  the  most  rich  and  glorious  Salle 
d'Aiuiiena,  the  Chamber  of  St  Louis,  and 
other  superior  courts,  where  the  parliament 
sits,  richly  gilt  on  embossed  carvings  and 
frets,  and  exceedingly  beautified. 

Within  the  place  where  they  sell  their 
wares  is  another  narrow  gallery  full  of 
shops  and  toys,  &c.  which  looks  down  into 
the  prison  yard.  Descending  by  a  large 
pair  of  stairs,  we  passed  by  St  Chaselle, 
which  is  a  church  built  by  St.  Louis,  in 
1242,  after  the  Gothic  manner;  it  stands 
on  another  church  which  is  under  it  sus- 
tained by  the  pillars  at  the  sides,  which 
seem  so  weak  as  to  appear  extraordinary 
in  the  artist  This  chapel  is  most  famous 
for  its  relics,  having,  as  they  pretend,  al- 
most the  entire  crown  of  thorns,  and  the 
achat  patine,  rarely  sculptured,  judged  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  in  Europe.  There 
is  now  a  very  beautiful  spire  erecting. 

The  court  below  is  very  spacious,  capa- 
ble of  holding  many  coaches,  and  sur- 
rounded with  shops,  especially  engravers, 
goldsmiths,  and  watchmakers.  It  has  a 
fine  fountain  and  portico. 

The  Isledu  Palais  consists  of  a  triangular 
brick  building,  whereof  one  side  looking 
to  the  river,  is  inhabited  by  goldsmiths. 
Within  the  court  are  private  dwellings. 
The  front  looking  on  the  great  bridge  is 
possessed  by  mountebanks,  operators,  and 
puppet  players.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
every  day's  market  for  all  sorts  of  provisions, 
especially  bread,  herbs,  flowers,  orange- 
trees,  aod  choice  shrubs.  Here  is  a  shop 
called  Noah's  Ark,  where  are  sold  all  < 
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sities  natural  or  artificial,  Indian  or  Euro- 
pean, for  luxury  or  use,  as  cabinets,  shells, 
ivory,  porcelain,  dried  fishes,  insects,  birds, 
pictures,  and  a  thousand  exotic  extrava- 
gances. Passing  hence  we  viewed  the 
Port  Dauphine,  ao  arch  of  excellent  work- 
manship; the  street,  having  the  same 
name,  is  ample  and  straight 

Feb.  4 — I  went  to  see  the  Marau  de 
Temple,  where  is  a  noble  church  and  pa- 
lace, heretofore  dedicated  to  the  Knights 
Templets,  now  converted  to  a  piazza,  not 
much  unlike  ours  at  Covent-Oarden,  but 
larger,  and  not  so  pleasant,  though  built 
all  about  with  divers  considerable  palaces. 

The  church  of  St  Genevieve  is  a  place 
of  great  devotion,  dedicated  to  another  of 
their  Amazons,  said  to  have  delivered  their 
city  from  the  English,  for  which  she  is 
esteemed  the  tutelary  Saint  of  Paris.  It 
stands  on  a  steep  eminence,  having  a  very 
high  spire,  and  is  governed  by  canons  re- 
gular. 

At  the  Palais  Royale  Henry  IV.  built  a 
fair  quadrangle  of  stalely  palaces,  arched 
underneath.  In  the  middle  of  a  spacious 
area  stands  on  a  noble  pedestal  a  brazen 
statue  of  Louia  XIII.  which,  though  made 
in  imitation  of  that  in  the  Roman  capitol,  is 
nothing  so  much  esteemed  as  that  on  the 
Pont  Neuf. 

The  Hospital  of  the  Qulnz-Vingts,  in 
Rue  St.  Hon  ore,  is  an  excellent  founda- 
tion; but  above  all  is  the  Hotel  Dieu 
for  men  and  women,  near  Notre  Dame,  a 
princely,  pious,  and  expensive  structure. 
That  of  the  Charite  gave  me  great  satis- 
faction, in  seeing  how  descently  and  chris- 
tianly  the  sick  people  are  attended,  even 
to  delicacy.  I  have  seen  them  served  by 
noble  persons,  men  and  women.  They  have 
also  gardens,  walks,  and  fouutains.  Divers 
persons  are  there  cut  for  the  stone,  with 
great  success,  yearly  in  May.  The  two 
Casteletts  (supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Julius  Caesar)  are  places  of  judicature  in 
criminal  causes,  to  which  is  added  a  strong 
prison.  The  courts  are  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent. On  the  8th  of  February  I  took 
coach,  and  went  to  see  the  famous  Jardine 
Royale,  which  is  an  enclosure  walled  in, 
consisting  of  all  the  varieties  of  grouud  for 
planting  and  culture  of  medical  simples. 
It  is  well  chosen,  having  in  it  hills,  mea- 
dows, wood,  and  upland,  natural  and  arti- 
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ficial,  and  is  richly  stored  with  exotic 
plants.  In  the  middle  of  the  parterre  is  a 
fair  fountain.  There  is  a  very  fine  house, 
chape),  laboratory,  orangery,  and  other 
accommodations  for  the  president  who  is 
always  one  of  the  King's  chief  physicians. 

From  thence  we  went  to  the  other  side 
of  the  town,  and  to  some  distance  from  it, 
to  the  Boi»  de  Vincennes,  going  by  the 
Bastille,  which  is  the  fortress,  tower,  and 
magazine  of  this  great  city.  It  is  very 
spacious  within,  and  here  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Artillery  has  his  house,  with  fair 
gardens  and  walks. 

The  Bots  de  Vincennes  has  in  it  a  square 
and  noble  castle,  with  magnificent  apart- 
ments, fit  for  a  royal  court,  not  forgetting 
the  chapel.  It  is  the  chief  prison  for  per- 
sons of  quality.  About  it  there  is  »  park 
walled  in,  full  of  deer,  and  one  part  is  a 
grove  of  goodly  pine  trees. 

The  next  day  1  went  to  see  the  Louvre 
with  more  attention,  its  several  courts  and 
pavilions.  One  of  the  quadrangles,  begun 
by  Henry  IV.  and  finished  by  his  son  and 
grandson,  is  a  superb  but  mixed  structure. 
The  cornices,  moulding,  and  compartments, 
with  the  insertion  of  several  coloured 
marbles,  have  been  of  great  expense. 

We  went  through  the  long  gallery, 
paved  with  white  and  black  marble,  richly 
fretted  and  painted  a  fresco.  The  front 
looking  to  the  river,  though  of  rare  work 
for  the  carving,  yet  wants  that  magnifi- 
cence which  a  plainer  and  truer  design 
would  have  contributed  to  it. 

In  the  Cour  au  ThuiUerie*  is  a  princely 
fabric;  the  winding  geometrical  stone 
stairs,  with  the  cupola,  1  take  to  be  as 
noble  a  piece  of  architecture  as  any  in 
Europe  of  the  kind.  To  this  is  a  Corps  de 
Lopu  worthy  of  so  great  a  Prince.  Under 
these  buildings,  through  a  garden  in  which 
is  an  ample  fountain,  was  the  King's  Print- 
ing House,  and  that  famous  letter  so  much 
esteemed.  Here  1  bought  divers  of  the 
classic  authors,  poets,  and  others. 

We  returned  through  another  gallery, 
larger  but  not  so  long,  where  hung  the 
pictures  of  all  the  Kings  and  Queens,  and 
prime  nobility  of  France.  Descending 
hence  we  went  into  a  lower  very  large 
room,  called  the  Salle  des  Antiques,  which 
is  a  vaulted  cimelia,  destined  for  statues 
only,  amongst  which  stands  the  so  much 
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celebrated  Dun*  of  the  Ephesians,  said  to 
be  the  same  which  tittered  oracles  io  that 
temple.    Here  is  a  huge  globe  suspended  , 
by  chains.    The  pavings,  inlaying*,  and 
incrustations  of  this  hall  are  very  neb. 

In  another  more  private  garden,  towards 
the  Queen's  apartment,  is  a  walk,  or  clois- 
ter, under  arches,  whose  terrace  is  paved 
with  stones  of  a  great  breadth ;  it  looks 
towards  the  river,  and  has  a  pleasant 
aviary,  fountain,  stately  cypress,  &c.  On 
the  river  are  seen  a  prodigious  number  of 
barges  and  boats,  of  great  length,  fell  of 
hay,  corn,  wood,  wine,  &c    Under  the 
long  gallery  dwell  goldsmiths,  paiuters, 
statuaries,  and  architects,  who  being  the 
most  famous  for  their  art  in  Christendom, 
have  stipends  allowed  them  by  the  King,  j 
We  went  into  that  of  M.  Saracin,  who  was 
moulding  for  an  image  of  a  Madona,  to  be  | 
cast  in  gold,  of  a  great  size,  to  be  sent  by  j 
the  Queen  Regent  to  Loretto,  as  an  offer- ' 
iqg  for  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  now  the 
young  King. 

I  finished  this  day  with  a  walk  in  the 
great  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  which  is  ^ 


pa»y>  by  groves,  plantations  of  tall  trees, 
especially  that  in  the  middle,  being  of  elms, 
and  another  of  mulberries.  Here  is  a  laby- 
rinth of  cypress,  noble  hedges  of  pome- 
granates, fountains,  fishponds,  and  an  avi- 
ary. There  is  an  artificial  echo,  redou- 
bling the  words  distinctly,  and  it  is  never 
without  some  fair  nymph  singing  to  it 

Standing  at  one  of  the  focuses,  which  is 
under  a  tree,  or  bttje  cabinet  of  hedges,  the 
voice  seems  to  descend  from  the  clouds,  I 
and  sometimes  as  if  it  were  under  ground.  | 
This  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  we 
were  let  into  another,  which  being  kept 

orangery,  precious  shrubs,  and  rare  fruits, 
seemed  a  paradise.  From  a  terrace  in  this 
place  we  saw  as  many  coaches  as  one 
would  hardly  think  could  be  maintained 
in  the  city,  going,  late  as  it  was  in  the 
year,  towards  the  course,  which  is  a  place 
adjoining,  of  near  an  English  mile  long, 
planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  making  a 
large  circle  in  the  middle.  This  course  is 
walled  round,  nearly  breast  high,  with 
squared  freestone,  and  has  a  stately  arch 
at  the  entrance,  with  sculpture  and  statues 
about  it,  built  by  Mary  de  Medico.  Here 


it  is  that  the  gallants  and  ladies  of  the  court 
take  the  air  and  divert  themselves,  as  with 
us  in  Hyde  Park,  the  circle  being  capable 
of  containing  a  hundred  coaches  to  turn 
commodiousJy,  and  the  larger  of  the  pUa- 
tatious  five  or  six  coaches  abreast. 

Returniag  through  the  Tbuilleries,  we 
saw  a  building  in  which  are  kept  wild 
beasts  for  the  King's  pleasure,  a  bear,  s 
wolf,  a  wild  boar,  a  leopard,  Sec. 

Feb.  27. — Accompanied  with  some  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  we  took  hone  to  see  St 
Germains  en  /.ay,  a  stately  country  bouse 
of  the  King's,  five  leagues  from  Paris.  By 
the  way  we  alighted  at  St  Cloud,  where, 
on  an  eminence  near  the  river,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  has  a  garden,  for  the  house 
is  not  very  considerable,  rarely  watered 
and  furnished  with  fountains,  statues,  and 
groves;  the  walks  are  very  fair;  the  foun- 
tain of  Laocoon  is  in  a  large  square  pool, 
throwing  the  water  near  forty  feet  high, 
and  having  about  it  a  multitude  of  statues 
and  basins,  and  is  a  surprising  object  -,  but 
nothing  is  more  esteemed  than  the  cascade 
falling  from  the  great  steps  into  the  lowest 
and  longest  walk  from  the  Mount  Par- 
nassus, which  consists  of  a  grotto,  or  shell- 
house,  oo  the  summit  of  the  hill,  wherein 
are  divers  water-works,  and  contrivances 
to  wet  the  spectators ;  this  is  covered  w  ith  a 
fine  cupola,  the  walls  painted  with  the  Muses, 
and  statues  placed  thick  about  it,  whereof 
some  are  antique  and  good.   Io  the  upper 
walks  are  two  perspectives,  seeming  to 
enlarge  the  alleys.    In  this  garden  are 
many  other  contrivances.    The  palace,  as 
I  saidV  is  not  extraordinary ;  the  outer  walls 
are  only  painted  a  fraco.   Iu  the  court  is 
a  volery,  aqd  the  statues  of  Charles  IX. 
Henry  III  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XLll.  on 
horseback,  mezzo-relieved  in  ulaster.  In 
the  garden  is  a  small  chapel ;  and  under 
shelter  i»  the  figure  of  Cleopatra,  taken 
from  the  Belvidere  original,  with  others. 
From  the  terrace  above  is  a  tempest  welt 
painted,  and  there  is  an  excellent  prospect 
towards  Paris,  the  meadows,  and 
At  an  inn  in  this  village  is  a  host, 
treats  all  the  great  persons  in  princely 
lodgings  with  furniture  and  plate,  but  they 
pay  well  for  it,  as  L  have  done.    Indeed  the 
eutertaiument  is  very  splendid,  and  uot 
unreasonable,  considering  the  excellent 
of  dressing  their  meat,  and  of  tbe 
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being  out  of 
vance. 

About  a  league  further,  we  went  to  see 
Cardinal  Richelieu's  villa  at  Ruell.  The 
bouse  is  small,  but  fairly  built,  in  form  of 
a  castle,  moated  round.  The  offices  are 
towards  the  road,  and  over  against  it  are 
large  vineyards,  walled  in.  Though  the 
house  is  not  of  the  greatest,  the  gardens 
about  it  are  so  magnificent  that  I  doubt 
whether  Italy  has  any  exceeding  it  for  all 
of  pleasure  The  garden  nearest 
par  ill  ion  is  a  parterre,  having  in  the 


spouting  water  into  an  ample  basin,  with 
other  figures  of  the  same  metal  ;  but  what 
is  most  admirable  is  the  vast  enclosure, 
and  variety  of  ground,  in  the  large  garden, 
containing  vineyards,  cornfields  meadows, 
7  one  is  of  perennial  greens), 


kept  and  cultivated,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  agreeable.  On  one  of  these  walks, 
within  a  square  of  tall  trees,  is  a  basilisk 
of  copper,  which,  managed  by  the  foun- 
tain's wire,  casts  water  near  sixty  feet 
high,  and  will  of  itself  move  round  so 
swiftly  that  one  can  hardly  escape  wetting. 
Extr met  from  a  description,  by  John  Evelyn, 
Esq.  author  of  •«  Sytva,"  $v. 


IMPROPER  TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS. 

Lkt  us  follow  a  prisoner  from  bit  first 
commitment,  always  remembering  that  as 
yet  bis  guilt  is  unproved.  You  have  no  right 
to  march  him  along  the  street  in  chains, 
or  to  make  him  a  spectacle  of  public  igoo- 
mioy,  perhaps  on  the  very  spot,  and 
amongst  the  very  people  with  whom  he 
has  hitherto  held  a  fair  character.  Infamy 
may  be  the  penalty  for  crime 
never  be  the  consequence  of 
you  should,  therefore,  conduct  him  to  his 
jail  with  every  possible  attention  to  his 
feelings,  with  decency  and  secresy.  When 
he  is  entered  within  its  walls,  you  have 
no  right  to  load  him  with  irons)  you 
have  no  right  to  subject  him  to  bodily 
their  weight,  or  to  that  agony 
which  must  result  from  such 
symbols  of  degradation  to  a  man  of  yet 
an  blunted  feelings,  and  you  have  no  right 
to  conclude  that  be  is  not  such.  And  here 
1  must  observe,  iu  the  language  of  Black-  i 


«7 

will  not  justify  jailers  in 
fettering  a  prisoner,  unless  where  he  is 
unruly,  or  has  attempted  an  escape. 

You  have  no  right  to  abridge  him  of 
pure  air,  wholesome  and  sufficient  food, 
and  opportunities  of  exercise.  You  have 
no  right  to  debar  him  from  the  craft  on 
which  bis  family  depends,  If  it  can  be  ex- 
ercised in  prison.  You  have  no  right  to 
subject  him  to  suffering  from  cold,  by 
want  of  bed-clothing  by  night,  or,  firing 
by  day ;  and  the  reason  is  plain— you  have 
torn  him  from  his  home,  and  have  deprived 
him  of  the  means  of  providing  himself  with 
the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  and 
therefore  you  are  bound  to  furnish 
with  moderate,  indeed,  but  suitable 
modation. 

You  have,  for  the  same  reason*  no  right 
to  ruin  his  habits,  by  compelling  him  to 
be  idle;  his  morals  by  compelling  him  to 
mix  with  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of 
hardened  and  convicted  criminals}  or  his 
health,  by  forcing  him  at  night  into  a 
damp  un  ventilated  cell,  with  such  crowds  of 
companions  as  very  speedily  to  render  the 
air  foul  and  putrid)  or  to  make  him  sleep 
in  close  contact  with  the  victims  of 
tagions  and  loathsome  disease,  01 
the  noxious  effluvia}  of  dirt  and 
tion.  In  short,  attention  to  his  feelings, 
mental  and  bodily,  a  supply  of  every  ne- 
cessary, abstraction  from  evil  society,  the 
conservation  of  his  health  and  industrious 
habits,  are  the  clear,  evident,  uudeuiable 
rights  of  an  unconvicted  prisoner. 

At  his  trial,  either  he  is  acquitted— in 
which  case  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  re- 
place him  in  the  situstiou  you  found  him, 
to  pay  his  expences  home,  and  to  furnish 
him  with  sufficient  to  support  him  till  lie 
has  an  opportunity  of  looking  out  for  work  : 
or  be  is  convicted— and  then  it  is  for  the 
law  to  appoint  the  punishment  which  is 
to  follow  his  offence.  That  punishment 
must  be  inflicted,  but  you  must  carefully 
guard  that  it  be  not  aggravated,  and  that 
circumstances  of  severity  are  uot  fouud  in 
his  treatment  which  are  not  found  iu  his 
sentence.  Now  no  judge  ever  con  Jem  tied 
a  man  to  be  half  starved  with  cold  by  day, 
or  half  suffocated  with  heat  by  uightj 
who  ever  heard  of  a  criminal  betu<  sen- 
tenced to  catch  the  rheumatism  or  the 
typhus  fever  ?  Corruption  of  morals  and 
D  a 
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contamination  of  mind  are  not  the  reme- 
dies which  the  law  in  its  wisdom  has 
thought  proper  to  adopt. 

The  convicted  delinquent  then  has  his 
rights.  All  measures  and  practices  in  pri- 
son, which  may  injure  him  in  any  way,  are 


illegal,  because  they  are  not  specified  in 
his  sentence.  He  is  therefore  entitled  tot 
wholsome  atmosphere,  decent  clothing  and 
bedding,  and  a  diet  sufficient  to  support 
him — Bennet  and  Buxton  on  Prison*. 


THE  LISTENER. 


POPULARITY. 

Timk  out  of  mind  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  to  be  found  in  London  a 
certain  number  of  men  and  women  of  no- 
toriety :  the  latter,  to  succeed  in  their  pre- 
tensions, have  only  to  shew  themselves ; 
their  beauty,  the  elegance  and  singularity 
of  their  dress,  are  sufficient  to  cause  them 
to  be  admired  and  sought  after  in  every 
circle  in  which  they  may  appear.  It  is 
not  the  same  with  the  men ;  they  must 
have  many  exterior  advantages,  and  even 
when  they  do  possess  these,  they  must  be 
accompanied  with  much  skill  and  address. 
1  once  knew  a  young  man  as  beautiful  as 
Apollo,  and  who  fancied  himself  able  to 
carry  off  every  prize,  without  taking  the 
paius  to  merit  it:  he  failed  in  every  thing. 
The  men,  envious  of  those  qualifications  he 
really  possessed,  attributed  faults  to  him 
which  be  certainly  had  not ;  the  women, 
■who,  young  or  old,  beautiful  or  ugly,  are 
all  fond  of  flattery,  seeing  themselves  ne- 
glected by  him,  tore  him  to  pieces  without 
mercy.  One  called  him  a  fine  statue,  an- 
other said  he  always  spoke  before  he 
thought,  a  third  that  he  only  laughed  to 
shew  his  white  teeth. — **  I  say  nothing 
agaiust  his  figure,"  said  one  of  his  friends, 
**  it  may  be  a  little  inanimate,  certainly ; 
but  do  not  you  think  there  is  a  certain  stiff 
awkwardness  about  him,  and  that  bis 
shoulders  are  rather  too  high?" — It  was 
soon  found  out  that  Mr.  St.  Aubin  was 
stupid,  had  no  taste,  and  hacl  no  power 
whatever  of  pleasing  ;  and  was  only  fit  to 
be  the  husband  of  some  poor  ignorant 
country  girl,  or  an  old  maiden  coquette, 
reduced  to  her  last  shift.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  me  go  where  I  would,  I  heard  a 
Mr.  Herbert  cried  up  to  the  skies;  but 
Mr.  Herbert  shone  neither  by  his  youth, 
his  fortune,  or  his  witj  only  every  one 
agreed  in  saying,  he  was  extremely  polite, 


elegant,  and  insinuating:  as  for  f be  rest, 
they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  any  virtue 
or  talent  be  possessed;  and  perceiviBg 
himself  that  bis  silence  on  his  family  con- 
nections might,  in  the  end,  be  injurious  to 
him,  he  thought  proper  to  add  a  Fitz  to 
his  name ;  he  was  then  acknowledged  as  a 
very  near  relation  of  the  Fitzherbeits  in 
Ireland.  His  notoriety  and  boldness  in- 
creased with  his  imaginary  relationship. 
There  was  not  a  single  party  made,  nor  an 
entertainment  given,  that  could  be  without 
the  amiable  Fitzherbert ;  and  wherever  he 
was  invited  he  did  not  fail  to  render  him- 
self agreeable.  If  he  played  at  cards,  he 
took  care  always  that  the  master  of  the 
house,  or  his  family,  should  rise  winners. 
If  be  was  at  a  dance,  he  arranged  the  or- 
chestra, was  always  ready  to  offer  ice  and 
lemonade  to  the  ladies ;  and  there  never 
was  a  christeuing,  marriage,  or  funeral, 
where  he  did  not  figure  away  as  a  god- 
father, witness,  or  mourner.  When  a  lady 
played  on  the  piano,  it  was  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
who  must  always  accompany  her;  though. 
Heaven  knows,  he  was  very  little  capable 
of  it ;  but  the  fashionable  execution  of  the 
present  manner  of  playing  will  often  drown 
the  rusty  voice  and  false  iutonations  of  a 
bad  singer.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  bad  also  the 
threefold  merit  of  making  tea  for  the  ladies, 
carving  at  the  epicure's  table,  and  collect- 
ing money  under  the  candlesticks,  in  the 
houses  where  they  resort  to  such  meanness 
to  pay  for  the  cards.  When  I  first  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  this  gentleman,  his  re- 
putation was  so  established,  that  in  order 
to  please,  it  was  absolutely  requisite  to  re- 
semble him  in  some  degree.  A  very  shrewd 
clever  young  fellow  resolved,  one  night,  as 
he  told  me,  to  take  him  for  his  model.  He 
was  not  rich,  but  he  was  young  and  en- 
terprising: I  could  not  always  be  a  wit- 
of  his  manoeuvres,  but  I  have  often 
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THE  LISTENER. 


listened  to  bint  since  he  was  married,  to 
hear  him  relate  them.  First,  be  h  amor- 
ously says  he  was  resolved  to  make  frieuds 
of  the  mammas,  by  saying  to  them  every 
flattering  thing,  and  paying  them  the  most 
unstudied  attention,  while  all  his  tender 
glances  were  directed  to  the  daughters. 
He  continually  told  the  fathers  be  did  not 

wonder  at  their  regretting  past  times}  to 
their  sons  that  they  were  right  in  seizing 

present  pleasure.    In  short,  his  eloquence 

was  so  suited  to  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances, that  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment 

he  has  been  cited  as  a  profound  scholar,  in 

another  he  has  been  compared  to  the  hero 

of  a  romance,  a  Lancastrian,  or  a  disciple 

of  Bell,  an  elegant  rake,  or  a  young  man 

of  the  utmost  purity  of  manners.    He  soon, 

however,  eclipsed  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and 

married  a  young  lady  with  fifty  thousand 

pounds  fortune. 

1  had  scarce  finished  writing  down  the 
above  (act,  when  I  received  the  two  fol- 
lowing letters: — 

TO  TIMOTHY  HE  A*  WELL,  ESQ. 

Sir, — I  am  a  plain  spoken  country 
gentleman,  living  upon  an  estate  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  descended 
to  me  from  a  father  who  always  bad  the 
greatest  aversion  to  the  city  of  Londou. 

But  I,  who  was  not  of  his  opinion  in  that 
respect,  make  it  a  rule  to  come  to  that 
(as  my  father  expressed  it)  M  mart  of  folly 
and  wickedness"  once  in  every  other  year. 
I  arrived  in  town  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  as  I 
always  had  a  partiality  for  **  the  rich  lore 
of  Shakespeare,"  I  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  sallying  out  to  go  to  the  play. 
Steering  my  way  into  the  purlieus  of 
Drory-lans,  I  soon  arrived  at  the  Theatre; 
but  what  was  my  surprise  on  finding  that 
the  noblest  house  of  amusement  in  the  first 
city  in  the  world,  was  shut  up  (of  course) 
from  the  want  of  encouragement. 

Mr.  Hear  well,  in  the  course  of  your  pe- 
regrination of  listening,  have  you  ever  had 
any  intimation  of  the  cause  of  the  decay  of 
dramatic  genius?  That  it  has  decayed  is 
evident  by  the  circumstance  to  which  1  am 
alluding — is  it  that  the  public  are  satiated 
with  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the 
modern  productions  which  have  come  out 

under  the  denomination  of  Melo-drames,  with  principles  antidotal  to  the  system  of 


Spectacles,  Sec.  fcc.  which,  from  the  im- 
mense ex  pence  they  must  have  been  got 
up  (to  use  a  theatrical  phrase),  and  the  thin 
houses  which  they  have  lately  brought, 
have  greatly  deteriorated  the  profits  of  the 
concern  ?  Is  it  from  the  banishment  of 
legitimate  comedy  and  afterpieces,  which 
might  have  been  acted  at  half  the  ex  pence 
of  those  ephemeral  productions  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  ?  or  is  it  that  the 
house  was  built  too  large  from  the  begin- 
ning ?  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  trace 
the  cause  and  effect  of  this  circumstance. 
In  the  meantime  1  am  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

Charles  Crabstock. 
Blue  Boar  /tin,  JWty  18,  1818. 

I  am  yet  inclined  to  hope  that  Drury- 
Lane  will,  in  spite  of  seemingly  untoward 
circumstances,  be  able  to  lift  up  her  head, 
and  even  to  keep  it  aloft.  Sorry  should  I 
be  to  see  the  old  house  droop— fall,  1  trust, 
it  will  not.  There  are  many  errors  iu  our 
theatrical  proceedings.  Our  two  national 
Theatres  are  both  too  large;  dramatic 
talent  gets  forward  by  favour  alone.  The 
number  of  private  boxes,  never  filled,  ren- 
der one  part  of  these  immense  Theatres  a 
dreary  waste:  the  amusements,  by  now 
beginning  at  seven,  are  prolonged  to  too 
late  an  hour.  The  gentry  have  taken  an 
hasty  dinner;  their  coffee  afterwards  is 
out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  polite 
hours  we  keep ;  and  if  they  stay  the  farce, 
it  is  past  midnight  before  they  wearily  re- 
pair home  to  their  supper. 

T.  Hearwell. 


ON  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

TO  TIMOTHY  HEARWELL,  ESQ. 

Sir*— I  have  ofteu  reflected  that  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  giving  birth  to 
a  child,  could  never  alone  entitle  the  pa- 
rents to  that  respect  and  obedience  which 
are  prescribed  in  the  decalogue.  The  first 
step  towards  deserving  them  may  be  the 
anxious  care  and  attentiou  unceasingly  be- 
stowed by  the  mother,  and  in  which  the 
happy  father  is  not  always  a  sleeping  part- 
ner; but  the  most  efficacious  means  to 
acquire  reverence  and  a  lasting  sense  of 
duty,  consist  in  imbuing  the  infant  mind 
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modern  times,  viz.  that  a  filial  respect,  at 
a  certain  time  of  life,  is  a  mere  matter  of 
courtesy. 

Education  is  the  greatest  benefit  that  can 
be  conferred  ;  but  how  sorrowful  it  is  to 
observe,  that,  now-a-days,  either  through 
ignorance  or  vanity,  accomplishments  alone 
arc  sought  after  and  procured,  and  the  ru- 
diments of  morality  entirely  unattended  to! 
It  is  for  want  of  that  solid  foundation,  how- 
ever, that  what  is  termed  a  genteel  edu- 
cation, for  a  female,  is  the  ruin  of  many  ; 
bow  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  child 
of  an  adventuring  tradesman,  for  instance, 
is  brought  up  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  a 
peer,  or  of  a  wealthy  commoner  r 

Although  1  should  feel  inclined  to  blame 
the  avaricious  and  illiterate  father,  who, 
content  with  seeing  his  son  duly  qualified 
to  stand  behind  a  counter  like  himself, 
leaves  the  youth  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  enjoying  mental  entertainment, 
during  the  hours  of  relaxation  from  busi- 
ness; 1  dare  not  censure  the  ambitious 
parent,  who  renounces  the  future  partner- 
ship of  his  favourite  boy,  and  sends  him  to 
college.  Advantageous  'connections  are 
there  to  be  formed  sometimes  :  the  learned 
professions  hold  out  great  resources:  in- 
terest (.the  consequence  of  long  credit)  may 
procure  preferment  in  the  church  :  law 
and  physic  are  more  tardy  in  bringing  in 
the  harvest,  but  the  chapter  of  accidents 
will  always  throw  clients  and  patients  in 
bis  way.  I  might  enumerate  other  pros- 
pects, but  I  must  return  to  the  other  sex, 
whose  injudicious  education  I  originally 
intended  as  my  theme. 

I  could  congratulate  from  my  heart  the 
female  rising  generation,  on  the  almost 
total  suppression  of  samplers  in  day  and 
boarding-school*,  from  nearly  one  term  to 
another,  if  that  useless  occupation  had  not 
been  replaced  by  others  no  more  profit- 
able, at  best,  if  not  prejudicial,  and  where- 
fore are  they  so?  because  the  too-super- 
ficial knowledge,  in  the  one  place,  makes 
not  an  impression  deep  enough  to  be  re- 
tained, and,  accordingly,  is  no  inducement,  , 


after  some  interruption,   to  resume  the 
same  learning.   A  young  Miss  is  said  to 
know  the  history  of  England,  because  she 
has  repeated,  by  heart,  a  few  chapters  of 
an  abridgment,  by  questions  and  answers; 
but  unless  she  has  been  taught,  at  the  same 
time,  chronology  and  geography,  to  prop 
her  historical  knowledge,  it  will  soon  fall 
into  ruins.    Some  are  taught  drawing, 
who,  perhaps,  may  succeed  in  copying  a 
landscape,  but  will  never  produce  an  ori- 
ginal worth  being  looked  at,  because  they 
have  never  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
first  rudiments  of  perspective.    Some  are 
called  musicians,  who  have  no  idea  of  whst 
is  time,  and  may  think  to  have  improved 
very  much  under  the  tuition  of  a  dancing- 
master,  because  they  know  the  figures  of 
every  country-dance;  who  walk  and  curtesy 
with  no  more  good  grace  than  a  milk- 
maid; and,  when  seated,  are  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  with  their  arms  and  legs.  Seldom, 
very  seldom,  alas!   is  a  boarding-school 
education  tarried  beyond   what  I  hare 
just  described.    What  a  deal  of  time  lost! 
and  now  begin  the  days  of  retribution. 

When  young  Miss  returns  home,  she  i» 
an  entire  stranger  to,  and  would  scorn  at- 
tending to  domestic  concerns,  too  much 
beneath  her  notice.   If  she  be  required  to 
repair  some  family  linen,  she  cannot  leave 
off  a  piece  of  tambour- work,  which  she 
has  had  in  hand  ever  so  long :  she  has  not 
been  taught  darning,  as  her  mother  has : 
how  con  one  think  of  putting  her  to  such 
drudgery  ?    The  infatuated  parents  now 
find  out,  but  too  late,  that,  in  consequence 
of  their  wish  to  procure  for  their  dear  child 
a  refined  education,  their  authority  is  dis- 
respected ;  that,  upon  every  occasion,  their 
good-natured  simplicity  is  laughed  at,  and 
their  want  of  instruction  ridiculed.  Next 
it  will  often  occur,  that  the  circulating  li- 
brary will  give  a  finish  to  the  boarding- 
school  education.   Hence  so  many  unduti- 
ful  daughters!  and  what  sort  of  wires  can 
they  be  expected  to  prove? 

Vxaax. 
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THE  PORTRAIT  OF  MY  FATHER.— FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


Limbext  is  a  very  amiable  and  gay 
young  man,  possessing  an  easy  fortune,  ac- 
quired by  the  industry  of  bis  father,  who, 
for  thirty  years,  and  upwards,  employed 
himself  with  honour,  in  Normandy,  iu 
mercantile  concerns.  Lambert,  who  lost 
both  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  took  upon 
himself,  after  the  restoration,  to  prefix  a 
it  to  bis  name;  and  taking  advantage  of 
ib  resemblance  to  that  of  an  ancieut  geu- 
tleoian  of  the  same  province  as  himself  he 
thought  proper  to  engraft  that  family  with 
his  own. 

I  called  on  him  a  lew  days  ago,  aud 
found  him  busily  employed  in  his  saloon,  in 
contemplating  about  a  dozen  of  old  pic- 
tures.— "  1  have  just  made,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, "a  purchase  of  a  whole  family:  I 
have  bought,  on  the  Quay  des  Morfondus,  | 
a  father,  a  mothtr,  two  uncles,  three  aunts,  | 
and  about  half  a  dozen  ancestors,  of  which 
I  stand  much  in  need,  and  which  I  am 
going  to  have  brightened  up  a  little}  I  am 
for  a  painter,  who  promised  to 
to  roe  this  morning  5  I  have  made  a 
bargain  with  him  to  varnish  over  my 
parents  and  relations  a  little."— Scarce  had 
he  done  speaking,  when  the  artist  entered. 
After  the  customary  civilities,  Lambert 
pointed  out  to  him  what  he  wished  him  to 
do.— "  You  must,"  said  he,  "  make  from  I 
these  five  portraits  (these  were  the  an- 
cestors) an  Archbishop,  a  President  of, 
Parliament,  a  Colonel,  a  Captain  in  the 
navy,  and  a  Lieutenant  of  musketeers."— 
**  1  shall  be  much  troubled,''  said  the 
painter,  «  to  disguise  these  gentlemen  after 
wen  fashions  v  however,  with  a  little  pa- 
tience, 1  hope  I  shall  succeed."— " You 
will  then  make  of  these  three  ladies  (these 
were  the  auuts),  a  Cauoneas,  a  Maid  of 
Honour,  and  an  Abbess  of  the  Couvent  of 
Mootmartre  ;  of  these  two  gentlemen,  (these 
were  his  uncles),  a  Cardinal  and  a  Field- 
Marshal;  of  this  lady  (this  was  his  mother), 
a  woman  of  the  first  distinction ;  and  of 
this  portrait  (shewing  the  last)  you  must 
make  1  "— "Ahl  but,"  said  the  painter, 
with  much  emotion,  "  it  will  be  impossible 
to  make  any  thing  else  of  him  than  an 
i  this  portrait  1  it  is 


that  is  singular!  How  much  he  re- 
sembles mine  I  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
bought  it."—*'  I  must  beg  of  you,  Sir,  not 
to  require  me  to  make  any  a  Herat  ion  in 
that  picture."—"  It  is  impossible  to  grant 
your  request}  1  must  absolutely  have  a 
father  in  the  army,  decorated  with  several 
orders,  and  an  officer  of  rank."— "  How- 
ever, Sir,  that  is  not  your  father,  since  it 
is  mine." — "That  requires  positive  proof: 
besides,  supposing  you  are  right,  this  pic- 
ture is  my  property  j  I  bought  it,  it  belongs 
to  me,  and  I  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  it 
according  to  my  fancy  ;  I  choose  to  have  it 
made  a  Brigadier  General  of  the  King's 
army."—-  My  father  was  never  in  the 
vice;  bis  countenance  indicates  the 
ness  and  quiet  of  his  character,  and  the 
gentleness  of  his  manners."— **  That  may 
(>e,  but  I  must  have  a  father  who  was 
lord  over  a  dozen  villages."— u  Mine  was 
not  even  the  churchwarden  of  his  parish.'* 
—"Mine  most  be  decorated  with  titles."— 
M  The  original  of  that  picture  had  only  the 
esteem  of  the  public,  nothing  more." — 
"  My  father  left  me  a  great  name,  a  great 
fortune,  and  stood  high  in  the  service."— 
"  But  mine  left  me  ooly  his  virtues,  for  a 
jjattern,  and  a  few  debts  to  pay,  which  1 
have  religiously  fulfilled."—"  You  may  say 
what  you  please,  1  cannot  part  with  this 
figure;  it  is  too  much  like  myself  for  me 
to  think  of  giving  up  the  making  use  of  it; 
my  rather  never  had  his  picture  taken."— 
"  Mine  had  hia  likeness  taken  only  once ; 
his  portrait  was  sold  during  ray  absence; 
since  my  return,  1  have  sought  for  it  every 
where,  but  iu  vain  ;  1  have  now  found  it, 
and  I,  certainly,  can  never  suffer  it  to  be 
mutilated." — "  Mutilated  !"— "  Certainly,  I 
have  nothing  to  depend  00  but  my  talents 
as  an  artist,  but  I  would  give  all  1  am  worth 
to  possess  this  beloved  image  of  my  parent ; 
I  will  make  you  the  offei  of  daubing  over 
these  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to  paint  for 
you  half  a  dozen  relations,  old  and  young, 
Counts,  Marquisses,  Bishops,  w  hatever  you 
choose,  only  craving  that  you  will  give 
np  that  picture  to  me."— "But,  my  good 

Sir  "— "  This  offer,"  said  I  to  Lambert, 

"is  a  reasonable  one  :  the  gentleman  will 
yon  a  father  according  to  your  di- 
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recti  oris,  and  you  will  not  have  to  reproach  discovered,  in  a  corne 


yourself  with  having  taken  his  away  from 
him.  Come,  come,  be  a  little  obliging;  we 
are  all  sent  on  earth  mutually  to  assist  each 
other  ;  describe  to  this  gentleman  the  fea- 
tures and  phisiognomy  of  your  father,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  your  recollection ; 
tell  him  what  was  unpleasant  about  him, 
and  what  alteration  he  shall  make;  add 
and  diminish  all  that  may  tend  to  the  glory 
of  your  family,  and  the  success  of  your  own 
individual  interest    I  will  be  answerable 
for  his  docility  in  complying  with  your 
will."—*  Well,"  said  Lambert  to  the  young 
painter,  u  I  wish  my  father  to  be  repre- 
sented as  a  little  man,  between  fifty-five 
and  sixty  years  of  age ;  who  shall  have  the  1 
appearance  of  having  grown  old  in  the  ) 
midst  of  honours,  and  who,  on  a  blue  coat,  j 
shall  have  two  General's  epaulettes,  and  1 
five  or  six  ribbons  of  the  most  striking  | 
colours;  if  possible,  I  should  wish  to  be 


er  of  the  picture,  a 
small  portion  of  a  Marshal  s  baton,  as  if 
to  indicate,  that,  at  least,  he  merited  rt"_ 
u  If  he  had  been  in  the  service,"  whispered 
I.—**  I  wish  also,"  continued  he,  44  that  my 
father  may  have  the  appearance  of  a  veteran 
officer,  and  the  flexible  features  of  an  adroit 
courtier;  that  his  smile  may  be  that  of  s 
man  of  sense,  and  bis  whole  phisiognomy 
like  that  of  a  man  accustomed  to  courts/* 
"  I  know,  then,  how  to  suit  you,"  replied 
the  modern  Apelles ;  u  you  will  then  see, 
without  a  doubt,  the  portrait  of  a  certain' 
personage  that  walks  regularly  every  day, 
from  two  to  four,  on  the  Terrace  des  Feuil- 
lans ;  I  expect  to  meet  him  on  my  return ; 
and  if,  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  bring  you 

your  father  M— «  Then,"  said  Lambert, 

smiling,  « 1  will  restore  you  your  s  with 
pleasure." 

S.G. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLEE. 


Six, — I  flatter  myself  your  fair  readers 
will  not  think  you  deviate  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  elegant  miscellany,  though  a 
few  columns  are  occupied  by  the  reflections 
of  a  husband  and  a  father,  who  gratefully 
offers  a  testimony  to  their  bliss>imparting 
virtues.  Having 
«  By  blest  experience  try'd, 
«« How  much  the.  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride," 

he  wishes  bis  sons  may  each  obtain  from 
Heaven  the  precious  boon  of  a  partner  en- 
dowed with  qualifications  similar  to  those 
that  constitute  bis  domestic  felicity;  and 
his  excellent  mate  earnestly  prays,  that 
our  little  girls  may  be  as  early  and  happily 
united  as  herself.  Indeed,  I  could  not  help 
entertaining  a  low  opinion  of  the  connubial 
qualities,  or  the  sincerity  of  a  pair,  who, 
independent  of  family  aggrandizement,  by 
new  alliances,  were  not  solicitous  for  the 
marriage  of  their  offspring,  as  the  best  se- 
curity of  every  comfort  in  life.  I  am  not 
ignorant,  that  there  are  fathers  and  mothers 
to  whom  the  silken  bands  of  wedlock  have 

proved  cumbrous  and  galling  fetters  yet 

are  they  very  sedulous  to  procure  splendid 
establishments  for  their  daughters;  and  I 
though  those  worldly-wise  parents  desire' 


only  public  display,  they  will,  probably, 
accord  an  indulgent  perusal  to  an  elucida- 
tion of  the  impediments  to  success  for  their 
manoeuvres,  with  the  cause  of  leaving  in 
celibacy  such  fair  creatures  as  cannot  fur- 
nish an  equivalent  to  support  the  in- 
creasing expences  of  an  increasing  fa- 
mily. 

Nearly  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since 
my  return  from  a  foreign  country  to  take 
possession  of  a  large  estate,  devolved  to  me 
by  the  death  of  a  distant  relation.  I  was 
still  young,  and  had  been  so  judiciously 
stimulated  to  diligence,  in  preparing  myself 
to  acquire  independence  by  professional  ex- 
ertions, that  I  had  no  leisure  for  vicious 
addiction.  Prepossessed  by  the  placid  af- 
fection and  concord  in  the  domestic  associ- 
ation of  my  parents,  though  struggling 
with  a  narrow  income,  to  educate  six  boys, 
and  to  maintain  an  appearance  suitable  to 
their  highly  respectable  connections,  f  na- 
turally inferred,  that  an  affluent  fortune 
could  enhance  the  enjoyments  of  well  as- 
sorted marriage ;  but  believe  I  tbould  have 
hesitated  to  reveal  those  sentiments  to  my 
only  near  relation,  a  bachelor  uncle,  if  be 
had  not  bewailed  his  owu  improvidence  iu 
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trusting  to  contingencies  for  the  care  of  hit  . 
helpless  old  age. 

*  Get  married— get  married,  George,"  i 
said  he,  M  if  yon  would  not,  in  sickness  and 
decrepitude,  throw  yourself  upon  the  mercy  j 
of  a  prosing  housekeeper  and,  mercenary 
valet— when,  like  me,  you  are  unfit  to  take 
care  of  your  decayed  body,  or  your  affairs.  < 
A  wife,  a  daughter,  or  even  a  sister,  would 
be  worth  more  than  wealth  to  me,  when  I 


nor  imitation,  a  similar  character.  Don't 
interrupt  me,  George.  I  have  no  evil  to 
say  of  Louisa  \  and  after  you  hear  some 
facts  of  her  mother,  you  will  agree  with 
rrie,  that  you  cannot  too  warily  proceed  in 
your  love  affair,  lest  latent  foibles  may,  too 
late,  break  the  charm.  Mrs.  Swinburne's 
father,  a*  a  wharfinger,  in  a  West-India 
colony,  acquired  a  competency  which  en- 
abled him  to  give  a  shewy  education  to  five 


can  neither  think  nor  act  for  myself,  and  ;i  sprightly  daughters  :  their  dashing  man- 


an  iacapeble  of  receiving  any  comfort,  but  «ers  gained  them  husbands,  in  dotage  or 
ia  tender  assiduities,  and  kind  sympathy,  jj  minority.   Swinburne  was  no  more  than 


As  I  am  at  present  tolerably  well,  and  the 
season  is  mild,  I  shall  accompany  you  to 
visit  our  neighbours.  Young  ladies  are 
seen,  in  their  true  colours,  tar  more  readily 
in  rural  scene*  than  in  town  ;  and  young 
men,  I  imagine,  are  more  apt  to  make  a 
selection  among  a  dozen  captivating  ob- 
jects, than  when  their  fancy  is  distracted 
by  scores  of  bloomers.  Cupid  flutters 
about  in  assemblies,  routs,  and  theatres,  but 
his  altars  are  erected  only  among  the  house- 
hold gods,  or  in 

I  would  as  soon  choose  a  wife  by 
ber  picture  at  an  exhibition,  as  by  contem- 
plating her  features  or  figure  at  public 
places." 

To  abbreviate  my  egotisms,  I  shall  pass 
over  intermediate  occurrences,  to  tell,  in 
few  words,  that  a  slight  acquaintance  in- 
clined me  to  prefer  the  ever-gay  and  insi- 
nuating Louisa ;  and  her  mother  seemed 
more  pleasantly  amusing  than  Mrs.  Isles- 
worth,  with  all  her  advantages  of  person, 
and  greater  fortune.  My  uncle  perceived 
the  nascent  passion. 

"Wait,"  said  he,  "till  you  become  a 
little  intimate  in  both  houses :  I  have  a 


nineteen,  when,  a  few  clays  after  hia  in- 
'  traduction  to  a  MU  of  five-and-twenty 
years  old,  he  offered  her  his  hand.  He 
had  a  valuable  property,  but  the  returns 
depended  upon  following  a  system  which 
the  young  man  learned  from  his  lately 
deceased  father,  and  bad  successfully  con- 
ducted duriug  his  tedious  illness.  While 
he  could  prevail  with  his  wife  to  remain  ia 
the  island,  prosperity  crowned  his  well- 
directed  attentions;  but  the  lady  had  been 
/nished  at  a  London  boarding-school,  and 
she  languished  for  gaities,  of  which  having 
only  partial  glimpses,  her  imagination 
potirtrayed  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  enjoy- 
ment She  wheedled  her  husband,  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  to  take  a  trip  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  Creole,  brought  up  on  the 
spot  of  his  nativity;  and  a  total  stranger  in 
the  emporium  of  pleasure  and  profusion,  he 
depended  entirely  on  his  wife's  guidance. 
She  became,  and  still  is,  a  fine  lady,  a  very 
fine  lady  ;  but  an  usurper  of  altitude  in  so- 
ciety is  no  more  to  be  tolerated  than  the 
usurper  of  a  throne  j  since,  in  both  cases, 
we  may  discern  the  absence  of  a  pure  and 
high  moral  rectitude.    I  condemn  all  that 


moral  certainty,  that,  in  general,  the  most  [  sport  away,  in  personal  adornment  and  self. 


accommodating  mothers,  or  the  most  at- 
tractive daut»hters,  are  not  always  the  most 
delightful  companions  in  daily  intercourse. 
I  am  a  downright  Englishman,  and  always 
thought  Mrs.  Swinburne  over  anxious  to 
recommend  herself  and  her  daughter  to 
rich  young  or  old  men;  and  I  have  seen 


ish  gratification,  the  superfluity  of  wealth 
that  would  relieve  the  distresses  of  many 
indigent  fellow-beings — but  immeasurably 
more  culpable  is  she,  that  has  cajoled  a  too- 
easy  husband  to  desert  his  most  important 
interests,  and  who  squanders  his  revenue 
in  giviug  routs,  and  playing  cards  with 


her  haughty  as  a  Spanish  Princess  to  peuny-  ,  peeresses,  when  she  should  be  acting  her 

less  merit  :  but  my  old  friend,  Adleeron,  part  in  economizing  for  the  benefit  of  her 

whom  I  have  not  seen  these  seveo-and-  progeny,  and  taking  care  of  their  health, 

tweoty  years  till  last  Monday,  gave  me  a  and  forming  their  minds.    All  Mrs.  Swin- 

history  which  should  deter  you  from  yield-  bume's children  died,  except  Louisa.  Di*. 

ing  your  heart  to  her  eUve,  until  assured  i  sipated  mothers  seldom  bring  to  maturity 

me  has,  neither  by  hereditary  disposition,  j  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  creatures  they 

IVs.  114.— VoLXVIIL  E 
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usher  into  existence,  only  to  pine  and  ex- 
pire—and had  all  the  young  Swinburnes 
been  now  living,  they  could  be  but  slen- 
derly provided  for.   The  expenditure  of 
their  parents  far  exceeded  their  remittances, 
but  both  bad  acquired  a  taste  for  high  life. 
Money  was  borrowed,  at  usurious  interest. 
1  need  not  expatiate  upon  the  consequences. 
Swinburne  died  suddenly  ;  some  aver  his 
own  hand  terminated  his  unhappy  career. 
The  widow  had  securities  ou  his  planta- 
tions, and  a  quondam  admirer,  who  drew 
out  the  settlements,  took  a  friendly  con- 
cern in  winding  up,  for  her  behoof,  the  ne- 
glected business  of  the  deceased  Swin- 
burne.  He  sold  the  land,  the  negroes,  and 
moveables  to  great  advantage,  and  em- 
barked for  England  to  claim  his  reward, 
but  died  on  the  passage.  Mrs.  Swinburne's 
annuity,  and  the  reversion  for  her  daughter, 
allows  her  to  live  some  weeks  iu  London 
with  acquaintances,  who  make  reprisals  by 
passing  months  at  her  decorated  cottage  in 
summer  or  autumn.   This  is  all  1  have  to 
amy,  George ;  but  it  is  quite  enough  to 
make  a  judicious  young  man  very  cautious. 
You  are  not  the  first  that  has  been  enchant- 
ed by  such  a  girl  as  Louisa  ;  but  all  who 
have  so  much  reason  left  as  to  remember, 
that  a  lover  and  a  husband  must  draw 
their  happiness  from  different  sources,  will 
inquire  the  real  character  of  a  mother ;  and 
I  have  known  several  relinquish  a  pursuit, 
on  finding  she  was  ill-tempered  or  extrava- 
gant.  Good  conduct  iu  the  mother,  is  the 
best  recommendation  for  the  daughters." 

«•  Do  then,  my  dear  uncle,  inform  me 
where  1  may  find  a  faultless  mother.** 

"  Faultless  I  George  j  now  1  see  you  are 
angry  at  my  blunt  sincerity.  All  mortals, 
male  and  female,  are  faulty  j  but  the  kind 
and  degree  of  failings,  you  will  acknow- 
ledge, make  an  esseutial  difference  in  their 
merit  or  demerit." 
"  True,  my  dear  Sir :  will  you,  therefore, 


point  out  the  most  deserving  matron  with  a 
marriageable  daughter  ?*' 

*  You  are  a  sly  rogue.  You  very  well 
know  my  favourite  j  and  should  1  do  uy 
justice  to  Mrs.  Islesworth,  you  will  my 
1  am  in  love  with  her,  or  have  predestontd 
her  Isabella  for  you.  You  smile :  well,  I 
shall  even  give  you  that  opening,  to  retort 
severities.  Mr.  Islesworth  was  the  ward 
of  Mr.  Cavendish,  and  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  seeing  his  lovely  daughter. 
They  formed  an  early  attachment;  but 
Mr.  Cavendish  did  not  think  Islewortb'i 
estate  equal  to  the  pretensions  of  his  daugh- 
ter ;  he  was,  however,  moved  by  her  un- 
complaining dejection,  and  consented  to 
her  uniou  with  Islesworth :  warning  him 
that  a  few  thousand  pounds  was  all  tlte 
portion  be  intended  to  bestow.  In  this 
resolution  he  persevered  to  the  day  of  his 
death ;  but  Mrs.  Islesworth  and  her  hus- 
band prudently  suited  their  style  of  firing 
to  their  income. 

"  Isleworth  behaved  to  his  father -io-liw 
without  servility,  but  with  the  complacency 
of  an  affectionate  sou;  he  lost  his  life  by 
going  to  see  him  wheu  attacked  by  a  putrid 
fever.  The  same  distemper  made  Mrs. 
Islesworth  an  orphau  and  a  widow  in  one 
week.  She  inherited  her  fathers  estate, 
and  has  had  more  than  one  tempting  offer 
from  admirers,  who  prized  her  for  her  own 
sake.  If  we  had  more  such  matrons,  ce* 
libacy  would  be  less  frequent ;  and  that 
you  may  not  thiuk  me  a  surly  bachelor, 
unjust  in  the  most  amiable  portion  of  ra- 
tionals,  1  will  say,  that  if  we  had  more  such 
husbands  as  Islesworth,  we  should  bare  few 
or  no  frivolous  extravagant  wives." 

The  reader  will  have  anticipated  that 
Mrs.  Islesworth  was  my  mother-in-law  j**' 
I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  best  recom- 
mendation for  marriageable  fair  ones  will 
always  proceed  from  the  worth  of  Iheii 
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The  Arctic  Expedition.   By  Miss  Porden. 
8vo.  Murray. 

Miss  Pordek  is  well  known  to  the 
literary  world,  as  the  author  of  a  Poem 
entitled  The  Veils;  and  she  has  uow  cho- 


sen a  very  interesting  subject;  forthe  wans 
wishes  of  every  Englishman  are  keenly  ex- 
cited, and  their  bosoms  glow  with 
anxious  wish  for  the  success  of  their  bo 
countrymen  who  have  uuusrUkeo  * 
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for  the  discovery  of  a  north- 
west passage.  Mu»  Porden  is  the  first 
who  has  treated  this  subject  in  a  poeti- 
cal way ;  a  subject  well  calculated  for  the 
enthusiasm  of  poetry:  she  excels  in  de- 
scription, and  here  a  wide  field  is  opened 
for  that  her  peculiar  forte. 

Nor  has  she  seized  the  pencil  at  random ; 
it  is  not  mere  fancy  that  has  guided  her 
pictorial  and  poetical  delineations ;  she 
has  takeu  good  care  to  inform  herself  mi- 
nutely and  correctly  of  those  incidents 
which  she  has  clothed  in  such  charming 


The  following  kind  of  invocation  at  the 
commeocement  of  the  Poem  is  very  beauti- 
ful:- 


fc 


Sail, sail, adventurous barks!  go  fearless  forth, 
Storm  on  bis  glacier  seat  the  misty  north, 
Gire  to  mankind  the  inhospitable  zone, 
Aod  Britain's  trident  plant  in  sens  unknown. 
Gel  sore,  wherever  science  fills  the  mind, 
Or  grief  for  man  long  severed  from  his  kind, 
Tbat  anxious  nations  watch  the  changing  gales, 
blessings  swell  your  flagging 


"  And  yoo,  aspiring  youths !  heroic  band! 
Who  leave,  by  science  led,  yonr  native  land  : 
(Jndauoted  steer  where  none  have  mark'd  the 
way, 

W  hom  dinger  damps  not,  nor  whom  toils  dismay. 
Yon,  no  green  inlands  of  the  West  invite, 
No  dangerous  Capua,  nurse  of  soft  delight ; 
fin  paradise  where  yet  mankind  is  pure, 
No  flowery  fields  or  balmy  gales  allure, 
'stigue  and  frost,  and  storms,  and  death,  you 


Where  none  are  near,  to  witness  or  to  save." 
Tsaaoas  that  await  thb  adven tobsrs. 

"Fear  not,  while  months  of  dreary  darkness 
roll, 

To  stand  self-centred  on  the  attrecti  ve  pole ; 
Or  find  some  golf,  steep,  turbulent,  and  dark, 
Earth's  mighty  mouth  suck  in  the  struggling 
hark} 

Fear  not,  the  victims  of  magnetic  force, 
To  hang  arrested  in  your  midmost  course; 
Yoar  prows  drawn  downward  and  your  stems 
in  air, 

To  waste  witb  cold,  and  grief,  and  famine,  there : 
8tmage  fancies  these— but  real  ills  are  near, 
Not  clothed  in  all  the  picturesque  of  fear, 
Which  makes  its  wild  distortions  doubly  drear.  5 
Nor  like  the  rush  of  fight,  when  burning  zeal 
Forbids  the  heart  to  quail,  the  limbs  to  feel- 
Long  patient  suffering,  when  the  frozen  air 
Seems  almost  solid,  and  the  painful  glare 
Of  endless  snow  destroys  the  dazzled  sight ; 

i  with  dreadful  weight} 


When  every  limb  is  pain,  or  deadlier  yet, 
When  those  chilled  limbs  the  sense  of  pain  for- 
get; 

Awful  it  is  to  gaze  on  shoreless  seas, 
But  more  to  view  those  restless  billows  freeze 
One  solid  plain,  or  wben  like  mountains  piled, 
Whole  leagues  in  length,  of  forms  sublimely 
wild, 

In  dreadful  war  the  floatiag  icebergs  rnsb, 
Horrent  with  trees  that  kindle  as  they  crush  j 
The  flickering  compass  points  with  fitful  force, 
And  not  a  star  in  heaven  directs  your  course, 
But  the  broad  son  through  all  the  endless  day, 
Wheels  changeless  round,  sole  beacon  of  your 
way; 

Or  through  a  night  more  dreadful,  doomed  to 


Unknowing  where,  and  hopeless  of  a  home. 
Dense  fogs,  dark  floatiag  on  the  frozen  tide, 
Veil  the  clear  stars  that  yet  might  be  your  guide; 
And  vainly  conscious  that  for  weeks  on  high, 
The  moon  shines  glorious  in  a  cloudless  sky.** 

This  last  line  alludes  to  the  phenomenon 
of  the  arctic  moon,  which  in  the  middle 
of  the  polar  night,  or  winter,  shines  for  a 
fortuight  together. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  BUTTERFLY. 


PROM    MR.  TAYLOB'S 


it 


A N BCDOTKS  OV  IN- 


SECTS.' 

When,  bursting  forth  to  life  and  light, 
The  offspring  of  enraptured  Mny, 

The  butterfly,  on  pinions  bright, 
Launched  in  full  splendor  on  the  day. 

Unconscious  of  a  mother's  care, 
No  infant  wretchedness  it  knew  ; 

But,  as  she  felt  the  vernal  air, 
At  once  to  full  perfection  grew. 

Her  slender  form,  etherial  light, 
Her  velvet  textured  wings  unfold, 

Witb  all  tbe  rainbow's  colours  bright, 
And  dropt  with  spots  of  burnish'd  gold. 

Trembling  awhile  with  joy  she  stood, 
And  felt  tbe  sun's  enlivening  ray, 

Drank  from  the  skies  the  vital  flood, 
And  wondered  at  her  plumage  gay. 

And  balanc'd  oft  her  broidered  wings, 
Thro'  fields  of  air  prepared  to  sail ; 


Then  on  her  vcutrous 


journey  springs, 


And  floats  along  the  ruing  gale. 

Go,  child  of  pleasure,  range  tbe  fields- 
Taste  all  the  joys  that  spring  can  give— 

Partake  what  bounteous  summer  yields, 
And  live  while  yet  'tis  thine  to  live. 

Go  sip  the  rose's  fragrant  dew— 
The  lily's  honied  cup  explore— 

From  flower  to  flower  tbe  search  renew, 
And  rifle  all  tbe  woodbine's  store. 
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FUGITIVE  POETRY 


And  let  me  trace  thy  vagrant  flight, 
Thy  moments,  too,  of  short  repose: 

And  mark  thee  when,  with  fresh  delight, 
Tbj  golden  pinions  ope  and  close. 

Bnt  hark !  while  1  thus  musing  stand, 
Pours  on  the  gale  an  airy  note, 

And  breathing  from  a  viewless  band, 
Soft  silvery  tones  around  uie  float. 

They  cease—bat  still  a  voice  1  hear, 
A  whispered  voice  of  hope  and  joy— 

Thy  hour  of  rest  approach**  near, 
Prepare  thee,  mortal !  thon  mast  die  I 

Yet  start  not!  on  thy  doting  eyes 

Another  day  shall  still  unfold  ; 
A  sun  of  milder  radiance  rise. 


Shall  the  poor  worm  that  shocks  thy  sight, 
The  humblest  form  in  nature's  train, 

Thns  rise  in  new-born  I  astro  bright, 
And  jet  the  emblem  teach  in  vain  ? 

Ah  !  where  were  once  her  golden  eyes, 
Her  glitt'ring  wings  of  purple  pride  ? 

Conceal *d  beneath  a  rude  disguise! 
A  shapeless  mass  to  earth  allied. 


Like  thee,  the  helpless  reptile  lived, 
Like  thee  she  toiled,  like  thee  she  spun ; 

Like  thine,  her  closing  hour  arrived, 
Her  labours  ceased,  her  web  was  done. 

And  shall  tbon,  nnmber'd  with  the  dead, 
No  happier  state  of  being  know  ? 

And  fcball  do  future  sorrow  shed, 
On  thee  a  beam  of  brighter  glow  ? 

Is  this  the  bound  of  Power  Divine, 

To  animate  an  insect  frame  ? 
Or  shall  not  he  who  moulded  thine, 

Wake  at  his  will  the  vital  flame  ? 

Go,  mortal !  in  tby  reptile  state, 
Enough  to  know  to  thee  is  given  j 

Go,  and  the  joyful  truth  relate, 
Frail  child  of  earth,  bright  beir  of  heaven ! 

Anontmous. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


SPRING,— A  PASTORAL  POEM. 

Stern  winter  no  longer  prevails, 

With  its  raging  ferocity  wild ; 
The  snow  fills  no  longer  the  vales, 

But  the  scene  is  all  placid  and  mild ; 
The  wiuds  all  their  fury  assuage, 

The  tempest's  load  blast  is  no  more, 
No  longer  shall  youth  and  old  age 

The  raging  of  winter  deplore. 


'Tis  spring  that  now  visits  the  plain, 

The  east  brightens  wide  with  the  dawn , 
See  Flora,  the  bead  of  bar  train, 

In  the  midst  of  the  dance  on  the  lawn. 
All  hail,  thou  fair  emblem  of  love! 

That  has  in  the  superlative  state, 
Clad  in  green  the  umbrageous  groro, 

And  with  gladness  the  earth. 


The  shepherds  their  flocks  now 

At  the  rise  of  the  lark  from  her  neat ; 
They  browse  the  high  steep  in  calm  peace, 

For  envy's  unknow  n  to  their  breast. 
The  lambs  sport  aronnd  the  green  mead, 

To  Pallas '»  soft  flowing  strains; 
And  Pan,  with  his  musical  reed. 

Of  spring  the  existence  ] 


the  skies, 
In  splendour  amazingly  bright; 
The  cock  bids  tbe  peasants  arise* 
And  to  labour  tbe  rustics  invite: 
Tbe  lark  from  her  pillow  ascends, 
Serenades  the  renewal  of  light ; 
To  tbe  sky  she  high  towering  bends, 
And  is  enveloped  now  from  sight. 

The  thrush  hails  tbe  morning's  first  beam, 

Swells  her  throat  with  tbe  mask  of  love  ; 
And  the  notes  of  tbe  birds  near  tbe  i 

Resounds  from  the  dell  through  the 
All  tbe  featber'd  musicians  of  spring, 

Tbe  delights  of  the  morning  enjoy  ; 
May  they  to  maturity  bring. 

And  no  evil  their  broodlings  annoy. 

New  beauties  emerge  from  the  lands, 
The  profusions  of  Flora  behold! 

How  tbe  tulip  her  colours  expands, 
And  lily  of  white  and  of  gold. 

The  primrose  adorns  the  gay  mead, 
And  the  violet  appears  in  tbe  dale; 

O'er  tbe  pasture  the  cowslips  are  spread, 


Tbe  rose,  royal  queea  of  perfume, 

Its  beauteous  vermilion  displays; 
And  the  suckle  and  lilac  in  bloom. 

Deserve  a  just  tribnta  of  praise. 
The  bleas'd  renovation  enjoy 

In  tbe  sylvan  secluded  retreat; 
For  grandeur  your  peace  will  anooy— 

Content's  not  in  luxury's  seat. 

But,  bark !  at  the  sound  of  tbe  bells 

From  the  bamlet  that  stands  near  the  grove, 
'Tis  there  the  young  Clerimont  dwells, 

Who  *s  jast  wedded  to  Delia  his  love. 
Ye  shepherds  your  gnrlaods  prepare  j 

Conveue  alt  your  musical  powers; 
Ye  belles  to  tbe  hamlet  declare, 

That  mirth  the  most  jovial  is  ours. 
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FASHIONS 

POR 

AUGUST,  1818. 

■ 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION. 


No.  1. — Summzr  Recess  Ball  Dress. 

Frock  of  white  crape,  Venetian  gauze, 
or  fine  net,  richly  embellished  at  the  bor- 
der with  small  double  Indian  roses  of  a 
beautiful  pink  colour,  and  mingled  with 
leaves  of  crape  and  pearls:  the  body  finish- 
ed in  the  Oriental  style,  with  short  sleeves, 
which  approach  nearer  to  the  elbow  than 
formerly,  and  which  are  finished  by  a  trim- 
ming of  broad  blond.  The  head-dress  con- 
sists of  a  double  wreath  of  Indian  roses, 
interspersed  with  the  braids  of  hair  that 
are  wound  round  the  summit  of  the  head. 
White  satin  shoes  and  white  kid  gloves. 

No.  2.— Parisi am  Bonnets. 
Fig.  1.  represents  transparent  bonnets  of 
crape  or  uet,  crowned  with  bouquet*  of 
flowers,  and  trimmed  at  the  edges  with 
broad  blond  and  a  cordon  of  flowers.  Fig. 
4.  represents  bonnets  of  satin  or  grot  de 
NapUs,  both  white  and  coloured,  crowned 
with  a  profusion  of  lilacs  or  small  double 
poppies. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 


FASHION  AND  DRESS. 


To  catch  the  motley  power,  Fashion  as 
»he  flies,  we  should  follow  her  to  Brighton, 
Cheltenham,  Weymouth,  and  to  those  rural 
scenes  where  royalty  and  nobility  retire 
during  the  sultry  months  of  July  and 
August,  and  where  they  generally  prolong 
their  stay  during  the  rich  autumnal  season, 
till  winter  disrobes  the  trees  of  their  ver- 
dure, and  the  chilling  winds  cause  them  to 
hasten  to  their  warmer  dwellings  in  the 
metropolis. 

From  each  of  the  above  mentioned  places 
Mrs.  Bell,  who,  from  her  genuine  taste  and 
unremitting  attention  to  please  the  versa- 
tility of  that  of  others,  may  be  deemed  one  | 
of  our  first  arbitresses  of  the  toilette,  has 


received  large  orders  from  several  of  the 
nobility  and   gentry  there  stationed ;  a 
brief  account  of  which  we  shall  lay  before 
our  fair  readers. 

Let  them  observe  that  nothing  is  reck- 
oned so  elegant  tor  out-door  costume  as  fine 
muslin  pelisses  lined  with  coloured  sarsnet; 
though  for  evening  walks,  or  retunis  from 
evening  visits,  when  the  sea  breeze  imparts 
a  freshness  bordering  on  cold,  a  pelisse  of 
lightly  brocaded  silk,  with  a  broad  blue 
satin  pelerine  cape,  is  much  in  favour. 

Transparent  bonnets  are  still  worn  in 
carriages,  either  of  crape,  net,  or  gauze; 
but  are  chiefly  devoid  of  the  ornameuts  of 
either  feathers  or  flowers.  For  walking 
nothing  is  reckoned  so  truly  elegant  as 
large  bonnets  of  fiuc  Leghorn,  trimmed  at 
the  edge  with  fine  blond,  and  the  crown 
encircled  by  a  rich  figured  ribband,  with 
bow  and  euds  on  one  side.  The  marine 
bonnet,  made  of  the  new  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  imitation  of  willow  straw,  must  not 
be  forgotten :  it  is  elegantly  striped  with 
green,  representing  Chinese  grass ;  and  is 
crowned  with  a  small  bouquet  of  full  blown 
white  roses.  For  the  public  walks  the 
marine  bonnet  is  expected  to  be  a  general 
favourite}  but  still  more  so  will  be  the 
Duchess  of  Kent's  bonnet ;  it  is  formed  of 
a  beautiful  fancy  straw,  interspersed  with 
stripes  of  satin  and  open  straw,  with  a  bou- 
quet of  white  and  red  double  ranunculus: 
it  is  in  high,  though  not  general  estima- 
tion, having  been  but  just  invented  at  the 
new  and  elegant  Magazin  de  Modes,  in 
St.  James's-street. 

And  here  a  roost  superb  bridal  dress,  for 
receiving  congratulatory  visits  at  home, 
has  lately  been  finished.  At  the  border 
are  two  flounces  of  muslin,  richly  embroi- 
dered in  open  work  \  between,  above,  and 
below  each  flounce  is  a  letting  in  of  flue 
lace :  the  sleeves,  closer  to  the  arm  than 
usual,  are  ornamented  to  correspond  with 
the  border  of  the  dress.   With  this  is  worn 
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the  Italian  cornettc  of  fine  net,  crowned  at 
the  summit  with  a  full  wreath  of  red  and 
white  roses  entwined  with  myrtle. 

The  Banuian,  or  Iodostan  deshabille  of 
fine  cambric,  is  a  favourite  dejeune  costume 
at  the  fashionable  watering-places;  and 
Oriental  robes  of  plain  and  worked  muslin 
are  much  in  vogue  for  half  dress.  The 
Virginia  dress  for  evening  parties,  is  among 
the  full  dress  novelties;  it  is  of  sprigged 
gossamer  satin  of  etherial  blue,  and  light  as 
air;  it  is  oruamented  with  flounces  of  broad 
white  blond.  The  Pavilion  concert  dress 
is  most  elegant;  it  is  of  white  spotted 
gauze,  richly,  though  lightly,  bordered 
with  three  distinct  festoon  flounces  of 
blond,  each  flounce  headed  by  a  narrow 
rouleau  of  peach-coloured  satin. 

Amongst  the  head-dresses  the  Madras 
turban  still  continues  in  favour;  we  shall 
ever  regard  this  head-dress  both  as  unbe- 
coming and  negligent.  The  Cheltenham 
morning  cap  is  far  more  elegant ;  it  is  of 
flue  net  and  blond,  crowned  with  wild 
Cape  flowers.  The  College  cap  of  blue 
satin,  with  embossments  of  white  gauze,  is 
one  of  those  whimsical  head-dresses  which 
a  very  pretty  face  only  may  be  allowed  to 
wear.  The  cornettes  continue,  as  usual,  to 
be  worn  at  all  times  in  the  day,  especially 
by  matrons ;  for  the  breakfast  table  they 
are  without  flowers,  for  dinner  parties  the 
flowers  are  profuse,  and  on  evenings  the 
mob  part  is  jerked  back,  to  take  off  their 
uudress  appearance,  and  some  ladies  add  a 


have  been,  without  being  accused  of  egot- 
ism, in  my  researches  after  the  versatile 
Goddess.  I  must  maintain,  in  spite  of  the 
well  known  genius  and  inventive 
of  your  country,  that  if  she  does  i 
seem  behind  hand  in  variety  in  France,  yet 
that  she  is  so  sure  a  guide  to  Frenchwomen 
in  the  placing  a  feather  or  a  flower,  in  the 
setting  of  a  gown  or  the  fixing  a  head- 
dress, that  yon  must  confess  the  attention 
to  this  minutiae  evidently  shews  that  the 
chief  seat  of  Fashion's  empire  is  Paha. 

Now  there  is  little  variety  this  month  in 
our  out-door  costume  ;  for  the  only  shield 
that  is  thrown  over  the  dresses  of  our  Pari- 
sian belles  are  scarf  shawls  of  Oriental  fa- 
bric, in  morning  walks,  notwithstanding 
the  warmth  of  the  weather;  and  for 
ing,  or  public  promenades,  pi 
handkerchiefs  of  black  lace. 

When  I  take  you  among  the  hats,  how- 
ever, I  defy  any  metropolis  to  shew  so 
great  a  variety.  Several  of  these  head  cover- 
ings are  ornamented  with  gauze  ribbons, 
which  are  of  so  lignt  a  texture  that  they 
have  obtained  the  name  of  marabout  ribbons; 
they  are  particularly  made  use  of  in  orna- 
menting the  edges,  at  which  are  two  rows 
quilled  of  this  material.    The  trimming 
round  the  crowns  of  some  hats  consists  of 
large  folds  of  gauze,  which  are  placed  in  a 
serpentine  manner,  and  between  each  wave 
are  large  full  blown  roses,  half  concealed 
by  the  gauze ;  wild  poppies  are  still  a  fa- 
vourite ornament  on  bats.   A  few  Spartan 


ment;  we  cannot  forbear  saying  a  very 
outre  one.  Many  matronly  ladies,  however, 
in  the  country,  wear  at  eveuiug  parties 
small  equestrian  hats  of  Chinese  gauze  or 
satin,  with  full  plumes  of  feathers:  the 
Caledonian  cap,  for  sea  side  excursions,  is 
universally  worn. 


small  plume  of  white  feathers  as  an  orna-    bounets  have  made  their  appearance;  they 

are  of  a  checquercd  material.  Two-thirds 
of  the  carriage  hats  are  of  white  crape  or 
gauze ;  on  straw  hats  the  piony  is  a  fa- 
vourite flower,  though  a  group  of  wild 
single  roses  is  preferred  by  some  ladies ; 
but  a  buuch  of  various  flowers,  consisting 
of  roses,  miguionette,  jasmine,  &c  is  most 
in  favour,  and  a  quantity  of  wheat  ears 
and  wild  poppies  form  a  very  general  or- 
nament.  The  edges  of  straw  hats  are  un- 
orn  amen  led,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
them  adorned  with  a  plume  of  marabout 
feathers.   The  brims  of  bonnets  are  bent 
down  a  little  in  front,  and  are  ornamented 
with  a  bunch  of  wild  poppies  and  ears  of 
ripe  com.    The  gauze  hats  are  trimmed 
with  checquered  gauze  buillone,  in  the 
bujfont  style,  either  round  the  crowit  or  at 
the  edge;  but  sometimes  the  edge  is  simply 


©afiuut  of  €a«e; 

OR  MONTHLY  COMPENDIUM  OF  EOSEION 
COSTUM  E, 

By  a  Parisian  Correspondent . 

COSTUME  OF  PARIS. 

1  am  happy  to  hear  you  intend  again  to 
visit  Paris;  you  will  then  see  how  diligently 
I  have  performed  the  duty  you  required  of 
me,  and  how  indefatigable,  I  may  say,  1 
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trimmed  with  a  biai  fold  of  gauze,  plaited 
n  large  plaits,  at  a  great  distance  from 
,  each  other;  a  large  bouquet  of  geranium  is 
placed  on  one  aide  of  these  hats,  and  many 
ladies  have  a  quilling  of  red  gauze  at  the 
edge,  to  suit  the  blossom  of  the  geraoium. 
Pinks  are  a  more  favourite  ornament  on 
hats  than  roses ;  they  are  generally  five  in 
a  bunch.  The  hats  and  bon  nets  are  getting 
smaller  very  fast :  bonnets  of  plaid  gauze 
have  lately  made  their  appearance  in  the 
carriages  of  some  of  our  elegantes ;  they 
are  either  of  brown,  green,  and  blue,  or  the 
real  tartan  j  they  are  bent  down,  and  ex- 
tended wide  on  each  side  of  the  face. 

Embroidery  is  but  little  worn  at  the  bor- 
ders of  gowns  j  but  puckered  flounces,  and 
flounces  bouiUonts,  are  very  general.— 
Printed  calico  gowns  are  universally  worn 
in  undress,  with  flounces  of  the  same  ma- 
terial ;  and  the  short  sleeves,  which  you 
Bay  think  outre  in  undress,  come  nearly  / 
to  the  elbow  ;  the  arm,  however,  is  always 
covered  with  a  loose  glove:  short  sleeves 
are  very  general  here,  and  the  dresses, 
highly  appropriate  to  summer,  are  made 
partially  low,  and  a  light  fichu  is  worn 
underneath ;  though  very  many  ladies  yet  j 
contiuue  to  wear  a  pelerine  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress.  A  cambric  dress 
has  jut  been  finished  for  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme;  it  has  one  broad  flounce  of 
muslin,  headed  with  rich  fringe-work,  and 
edged  with  lace;  above  this  flounce  are 
rows  of  several  tucks. 

The  sempstress  cornette  is  much  worn  as 
a  breakfasting  costume :  it  is  of  muslin, 
beautifully  embroidered,  and  made  like  a 
toque,  in  front,  d-lm-diatUme ;  the  crown  is 
divided  into  three  quarters,  with  lace  let 
in  between.  Dress  hats  and  toques  cover 
the  tresses  of  our  married  ladies;  the 
younger  females  go  without  caps  this  warm 
weather,  and  the  hair  is  brought  very  for- 
ward, and  arranged  in  full  curls. 

DRESS  OF  THE  TYROLESE  FEMALES. 

Tai  merchants'  wives,  and  the  superior 
females  of  the  peasantry,  wear  a  dress  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  and  which,  to  them, 
is  infinitely  becoming.  The  petticoat  is  of 
a  brown  colour,  short  and  full,  and  orna- 
mented at  the  border  with  two  rows  of 
ribbon  or  galon.  They  wear  with  this  a 


corset,  either  grey  or  blue,  ornamented 
with  four  rows  of  silver  buttons :  the  neck 
is  covered  with  a  kind  of  tippet  of  fine 
scalloped  lace;  and  they  wear  on  their 
heads  a  Phrygian  cap  of  cloth  of  gold,  or 
velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold. 


REMARKS 
ON  THE  PROGRESSIVE 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  FASHIONS  AND 
DRESS. 

Thiety  or  thirty-five  years  ago,  ladies 
wore  enormous  bouquets  placed  on  one  side, 
and  being  chiefly  green,  mingled  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  heath,  they  appeared  like 
brooms.  A  celebrated  lady  of  quality  con- 
quered  this  fashion,  by  having  the  nosegays 
of  her  coachman  and  footmen,  on  a  grand 
court-day,  made  up  exactly  in  the  same 
manner;  the  little  brooms  accordingly  dis- 
appeared, and  the  bouquets,  oil  court-days, 
seem  the  exclusive  right  of  the  party-co- 
loured gentry. 

Dancing  has  undergone  a  total  revolu- 
tion— difficulty  is,  now,  preferred  before 
grace— and,  except  in  that  whirling  dance, 
the  waltz,  the  elegant  turn  of  the  arms 
seems  wholly  neglected.  Many  young  la- 
dies dance  a  simple  country-dance,  looking 
as  if  they  were  at  a  funeral,  their  whole 
care  being  taken  up  how  to  vary  their  steps; 
aBd  while  they  sometimes  appear  almost  to 
fly,  their  countenances  are  dull,  heavy,  and 
inanimate:  our  very  fine  dancers,  who 
make  all  these  twists,  turns,  and  varied 
steps,  without  the  least  difficulty,  appear 
like  so  many  Opera  dancers.  It  certainly 
shews  some  skill  to  lift  the  leg  nearly  as 
high  as  the  shoulder,  without  bending  the 
knee,  or  destroying  the  equilibrium  of  the 
body  by  a  single  stagger ;  yet  it  is  a  pos- 
ture unpleasant  to  the  eye,  and  destroys 
all  the  natural  grace  shed  so  profusely  by 
the  hand  of  Omnipotence  over  the  human 
form. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  ladies 
wore  black  velvet  collars,  or  necklaces, 
very  tight  round  the  throat,  which  were 
wisely  left  off,  as  they  were  known  to  oc- 
casion apoplexies.  Complaints  in  the 
stomach  and  chest  are  also  less  frequent 
since  the  laying  aside  tight  and  stiff  stays, 
and  the  pernicious  use  of  iron  and  steel 
busks :  a  due  attention  to  those  corsets  de- 
void of  hard  substances,  imparting  grace 
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and  ease  to  the  female  form,  can  never  be 
too  earnestly  recommended. 

When  we  treat  of  those  fashions  which 
are  pernicious,  we  are  led  into  a  wide  field, 
and  it  is  a  subject  which  calls  forth  many 
serious  observations  to  succeed  each  other, 
at  drat  un thought  of.  Since  Grecian  and 
gas  lamps  became  in  fashion,  we  Bod  many 
young  people  obliged  to  wear  spectacles; 
and  the  best  and  strongest  sight  is  enjoyed 
by  people  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  are, 


many  of  them,  in  the  habit  of  reading  and 
writing,  by  candlelight,  without  glasses. 

Lamps  of  all  kinds  are  hurtful  to  the 
eyes,  and  whatever  care  may  be  taken  of 
the  purity  of  the  oil,  its  vapour  is  extremely 
pernicious  to  people  of  weak  nerves ;  but  if 
fashion  finds  more  elegance  in  a  dull  lamp 
than  io  a  brilliant  chandelier  with  wit 
candles,  the  length  or  shortness  of  life  are 
but  secondary  considerations. 

Nf  A&CVf. 


MONTHLY  MISCELLANY; 

INCLUDING  VARIETIES  CRITICAL,  LITERARY,  AND  HISTORICAL. 


THE  THEATRES. 

DRURY-LANE. 

TmsTheatre  closed  on  Tuesday,  the  30th 
ult.  with  The  Belles  Stratagem  and  The 
Maid  and  the  Magpie;  when  the  following 
address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  John- 
stou : — 

"  Lad  IBS  amj>  Gswtlbmen,— This  evening 
being  fixed  upon  to  terminate  the  season  of  dra- 
matic performances  at  this  Theatre,  permit  me 
moit  respectfully  to  return  yon  thanks  for  tbat 
share  of  votir  patronage  you  have  so  kindly  con- 
descended to  beatow  on  onr  zealoua  endeavours 
to  merit  your  applause.  1  can  truly  assert,  tbat 
the  effort*  of  the  Drury-Lane  company,  both 
collectively  aod  individually,  have  been  most 
liberally  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  a 
generous  and  discriminating  public—always 
their  most  gratifying  reward.  I  now,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  for  myself,  and  the  company  in 
general,  beg  leave  onee  more  to  offer  our  most 
sincere  thanks ;  and  to  assure  you,  although  the 
snocess  of  the  present  has  been,  from  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  times,  less,  in  point  of 
emolument,  than  that  of  some  preceding  seasons, 
onr  exertions  will  not  be  relaxed  daring  the  re 
eess;  and  we  hope,  with  confidence,  to  meet 
our  patrons  with  a  prospect  of  success  it  will  be 
our  most  anxious  study  to  deserve  at  your  hands ; 
and  we  most  respectfully  take  leave  till  next 


CO  VENT-GARDEN. 
A  wtw  farce  has  been  produced  at  this 
Theatre,  under  the  title  of  Who  can  I  be* 
Major  Pop-lop-trvp  having  wounded  a  bro- 
ther officer  in  a  duel,  absconds  from  his 
regiment,  and  trusts  for  his  security  to  the 
of  a  trusty  servant,  Tom 


Fudge.  Tom  resolves  to  put  his  master  in 
disguise^  and  for  this  purpose  takes  charge 
of  his  regimentals,  to  exchange  them  for 
the  first  that  good  luck  may  send  in  bis 
way.  Tom  is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
worthy  butler,  who,  from  the  united  in* 
fluence  of  liquor  and  a  sultry  day,  is  seek- 
ing a  respite  in  a  deep  slumber  on  the  grass. 
Tom  gets  possession  of  the  butler's  livery, 
and  leaves  behind  him  the  AfsjorV  jacket, 
sword,  &c.  As  soon  as  Timothy  awakes, 
he  feels,  very  naturally,  disconcerted,  at  the 
metamorphosis  of  his  garments.  At  last 
be  is  reconciled  to  put  them  on,  and  is 
accosted  by  Tom  Fudge  as  Major  Pop-hp- 
trop,  who  won  a  world  of  honours  in  the 
Peninsular  war.  The  scene  where  Tom 
imposes  on  the  Butler,  the  belief  that  he  is 
not  Timothy  Flat,  but  a  renowned  Major 
io  the  army,  produces  n  good  deal  of  merri- 
ment. At  length  he  falls  into  the  hands  of 
justice  in  two  capacities — as  the  Major,  for 
murder  in  a  duel,  and  as  Timothy  Flat,  for 
running  away  with  his  master's  livery.*  He 
ia  conducted  to  prison,  where  he  is  visited 
by  the  mother  of  his  sweetheart,  who 
dresses  him  up  in  her  own  clothes,  in  order 
to  effect  his  escape.  This  stratagem  fails, 
and  Timothy  is  brought  before  the  magi- 
strates for  examination,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  brother  officer,  aod  an  attempt 
to  impose  himself  as  a  servant.  Just  as  he 
is  convicted,  and  about  to  be  brought  awa  y, 
intelligence  arrives,  that  the  officer  sup- 
posed to  be  killed  is  recovered  from  his 
wound,  and  has  ordered  a  suspension  of  all 
further  proceedings.  The  real  Major  then 
throws  off  his  assumed  livery,  aod  declare* 
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himself,  to  the  great  joy  of  Timothy  who  Had  I  a  Html*  in  a  most  pleasing  style; 
closes  his  afflict  ions  by  taking  the  hand  of  and  Mr.  Bartley  shewed  much  comic 
bis  faithful  Sarah.  The  piece  was  well  humour  in  Don  Jerome.  Mrs.  Grove  is  an 
received.  jj  admirable  Duenna.   This  lady,  who  is  now 

(;  in  the  prime  of  life,  has  been  remarkable, 
HA  YM ARRET  THEATRE.  from  her  ver*  «rly  youth,  for  her  excellent 

This  ever-pleasing  place  of  amusement  •cti,l«  in  thc  ^racier*  old  ontrt  re- 
opened for  fbe  season  on  Wednesday,  July 
15th,  with  the  comedy  of  The  Boor  Gentle- 
man. The  care  thai  has  ever  been  taken 
to  procure  performers  of  the  first-rate  abi- 
lities, lias  not  been  relaxed ;  this  interesting 
piece,  from  the  able  pen  of  the  classical 
manager,  was  well  supported,  and  the  house 
most  respectably  attended. 


ENGL18H  OPERA. 

novel  candidates  for  public 
approbation  hare  been  brought  forward  at 
this  Theatre,  in  the  persons  of  several  na- 
tive American  Indians,  in  their  genuine 
costume,  who  have  exhibited  their  national 
dances,  war-song*,  and  other  ceremonies. 
This  is,  certainly,  a  curious  display ;  and 
interesting,  in  no  alight  degree,  to  those 
who  seek  upon  the  stage  for  matter-of-fact 
information  relative  to  man  in  his  bar- 
baroui  state.  The  company  has  been  much 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Harley, 
and  it  still  retains  Miss  Kelly,  the  most 


the  stage  of  the  present  day  can  produce. 
Tltese,  united  with  Bartley,  Chatterley, 
Broad  hurst,  and  Miss  Carew,  promise  a 
successful  season.  The  great  room  has 
been  most  tastefully  refitted,  and  a  refresh- 
ing coolness  given  to  the  saloon  of  a  summer 
theatre  by  fountain* of  real  water,  in  height 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  Miss  Carew 
has  performed  Clara,  in  the  Duenna,  with 
unbounded  appluusc.  To  a  voice  remark- 
able for  clearness  and  melody,  with  con- 
siderable power,  Miss  Carew  adds,  pure 
taste  and  a  highly  cultivated  judgment— 
Her  execution  h  neat  distinct,  and  un- 
embarrassed, and  proves  that  she  calls 
**>ence  to  her  aid  only  when  necessary. 
Her  style  is  similar  to  that  of  Miss  Ste- 
phens. In  addition  to  these  vocal  merits, 
Miss  Carew's  person  is  highly  prepossess- 
lu8i  her  figure  elegant  and  well-propor- 
tioned, and  her  countenance  interesting 
tud  PKtty.  Mr.  Peatman  bat  sustained 
the  character  of  Carlo* ;  be  sang  the  air 
No.  1  it,— Vei.XVlU. 


FRENCH  COMEDIANS  OF  THE 
ARGYLE  ROOM8. 
At  the  superb  mansion  of  Mrs.  Boehm, 
in  St  James's-square,  Mademoiselle  Ana'is 
lately  played  the  character  of  the  Chamber- 
maid, in  Plot  against  Plot,  for  the  benefit 
of  M.  Perlet;  and,  though  it  was  the  first 
time  of  her  performing  that  character,  she 
was  eminently  successful  in  this  coup  (TeuaL 
She  next  performed  some  scenes  in  the 
School  for  Wives;  and  the  spectators  saw 
again,  with  additional  pleasure,  a  young 
artless  female,  whose  native  graces,  har- 
monious voice,  and  pleasing  manners,  had 
so  often  obtained  their  approbation  and 
applause  at  the  Argyle  Rooms.  At  the  end 
of  the  performance,  the  Duchess  of  York 
sent  for  Mademoiselle  Anals;  and  after 
!  having,  with  that  sweet  affability  which 
has  ever  distinguished  her  Royal  Highness, 
given  the  highest  eulogium  to  the  talents 
of  this  young  actress,  the  Duchess  was 
pleased  to  express  her  regret  at  her  de- 
parture, and  an  ardent  desire  of  seeing  her 
again,  next  year,  in  England. 

FRENCH  THEATRICALS'. 

Mademoiselle  Gaonaas  is  gone  to 
Amiens,  where  she  will  give  recitations ; 
and  from  thence  she  will  proceed  to  Brus- 
sels. She  has  certainly  made  an  engage- 
ment for  the  next  season  at  the  Theatre 
Fraucaia,  to  which  she  will  return  at  the 
end  of  next  autumn. 

Thbatue  db  l'Opera  Comique.— 
Sketch  of  The  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  an 
operatic  fairy  tale,  in  three  acts. 

Rott  tV  Amour,  whole  birth  is  unit  sows,  has 
heen  confided,  from  her  cradle,  to  the  care  of  a 
Madame  Bertha,  who  resides  in  a  little  hut  oa 
the  estate  of  Boron  Rodolpho  ;  uovr  (hit  Baron  is 
the  most  formidable  of  all  Baron* ;  all  (he  young 
maidens,  tbe  daughters  of  his  Tassel*,  run  away 
at  tbe  sight  of  bim,  as  a  flock  of  lambs  would  fly 
before  a  wolf ;  and  of  this  animal  be  constantly 
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bears  the  nick- name.  This  wolf,  then,  has 
marked  out  Rose  d* Amour  for  his  prey  ;  and  in 
order  the  more  easily  to  drmw  her  to  the  castle, 
be  takes  it  in  his  head  to  revive  a  custom  abolish- 
ed by  his  fother,  which  obliges  all  the  voting 
maidens,  of  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  come  and  cul- 
tivate his  flowers  for  three  months  ;  at  the  end  of 
which  they  are  to  be  sent  away,  with  a  marriaire 
portion.  The  lot  is,  that  every  third  damsel 
shall  remain  with  the  Boron,  and  this  is  to  be  \ 
drawu  from  an  urn  ;  when  it  is  contrived  that  | 
the  name  of  Rote  d?  Amour  shall  be  drawn  out,  to  j 
be  delivered  up  to  this  monster  of  a  Baron  ;  hut  j 
when  the  lots  are  about  to  be  drawn,  a  Hermit  ap-  , 
pears  on  the  mountain,  who  waves  a  wand,  and 
the  name  of  Nannette,  the  Baron's  mistress,  is 
drawn.  Rodolpho,  in  a  rage,  declares  he  is  im- 
posed upon  ;  be  draws  out  the  other  pieces  of 
paper,  and  on  every  one  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
Nannette.  Rodolpko  now  turns  to  look  oo  Rote, 
and  to  read  his  destiny  in  her  eyes,  but  she  is 
gone  to  carry  to  the  Hermit  a  cake  aod  a  pot  of 
butter;  Rodolpho  pursues  her,  and  the  young 
damsel  is  bewildered  in  finding  her  way  through 
n  forest.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  she  falls 
asleep,  and  a  dream  presents  to  ber  the  image  of 
her  future  destiny.  She  sees  berself  united  to  a 
Count  Roger,  who,  under  the  disguise  of  a  simple 
Tillager,  has  been  at  the  col  of  Bertha  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  Rose.  She  is  awakened  by  a  clap  of 
thunder  ;  and  she  sees  Rodolpho,  in  possession  of 
an  enchanted  ring,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  tri- 
umph over  every  female  heart  ;  he  believes  she  is 
already  his  prey  ;  but  Rote  had  received  from 
the  Hermit  a  riding  hood,  which,  while  it  re- 
mained on  her  head,  would  always  act  as  a  power- 
ful preservative  of  her  chastity ;  she  laughs  at 
the  ring  of  Rodolpho,  escapes  him,  and  sets  for- 
ward on  her  way  to  the  hermitage;  but  when 
she  arrives  there,  instead  of  finding  the  Hermit, 
she  again  meets  with  Rodolpho,  who  has  got  rid 
of  the  ma>ter  of  the  honse  by  sending  him  out 
on  a  charitable  message;  aod  in  his  absence  be 
puts  on  his  robe,  a  white  beard,  and  conceals  bis 
face  under  a  capuchin's  cowl.  To  add  to  ber 
misfortune,  Rose  has  thrown  off  ber  riding-hood. 
Rodolpko  has  recourse  to  violence,  and  it  seems 
impossible  for  his  victim  to  escape ;  when,  all  on 
a  sudden,  the  hermitage  disappears,  and  makes 
room  for  Count  Roger's  palace,  wherein  is  found 
the  Hemit,  Mademoiselle  Bertha,  Rodolpho,  and 
Rote  a? Amour  ;  the  mystery  of  Rose's  birth  is 
elucidated— «he  proves  to  be  the  niece  of  Ro- 
dolpho ;  she  marries  Count  Roger %  and  their 
union  brings  about  a  sincere  reconciliation  be- 
tween tbe  two  nobles,  whose  ancient  enmities  had 
long  divided  tl»e  two  families.  Rodolpho  becomes 
as  mild  as  «  lamb,  and  declares,  that  the  virtues 
of  Count  Roger  have  made  him  emulous  of  tread- 
tug  in  bit  steps. 

The  great  fault  in  this  plot  is  the  in- 
utility of  the  episodes.  Rose,  too,  in  never 
leaving  off  her  riding-hood  till  the  last 


scene,  runs,  in  fact,  no  danger  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  piece:  we  find,  however, 
every  kind  of  musical  composition  in  it : 
romances,  chorusses,  a  superb  finale,  a  vil- 
lage song,  hunting  airs,  dances,  combats,  a 
piece  of  admirable  harmony,  duos  and 
recitatives ;  it  may  be  styled  a  musical  en- 
cyclopaedia. Tbe  decorations  are  all  new, 
and  the  scenery  does  honour  to  the  artists 
who  painted  (hem. 

Theatre  dd  Vaudeville.— Let  «  U 
Frenchmen — Such  is  the  title  of  a  new 
piece  performed  lately  at  this  Theatre :  and, 
not  withstanding  the  intense  heat  of  the 
weather,  the  house  was  completely  crowd- 
ed on  the  first  night  of  its  representation : 
much  wit  was  expected ;  but  the  piece  was 
filled  with  common- place  jests,  which  may 
be  heard  every  day  on  the  Boulevards.— 
The  scene  lies  at  an  estate  in  England,  aod 
it  seemed  as  if  it  was  at  an  election,  there 
was  such  a  hubbub,  hissing,  and  hooting. 
The  intention  of  the  author  was  to  ridicule 
the  anglomania  by  which  Frenchmen  are 
at  present  governed ;  but  it  seems  that  he 
had  only  studied  those  kind  of  manners 
which  were  adopted  in  the  age  of  Louis 
XV.  If  Frenchmen  are  to  be  reproached 
now  with  changing  their  manners,  they 
are  yet  very  far  from  being  like  English- 


Theatre  de  la  Gaitb.— A  trifling 
piece  has  been  brought  out  at  this  Theatre, 
entitled  The  Utile  Beggar  Bog.  A  child 
of  eight  years  old,  from  a  refinement  of 
filial  affection,  takes  it  in  his  bead  to  run 

1  away  from  school  to  attach  himself  to  the 
begging  fraternity,  and  immediately  de- 
posits  in  the  hands  of  his  mother  whatever 
he  gains  from  the  com  passion  of  the  public. 
The  audience  were  in  raptures  with  the 
premature  heroism  of  the  boy,  and  ex- 
pressed an  ardent  desire  to  see  the  author, 
who  was  anxious  to  remain  unknown. 

Theatre  de  la  Rue  de  Chart  res— 
Harlequin  Jealous  ;  or,  Such  a  Rivi  e»  is 
seldom  seen. — This  is  a  kind  of  Vaudeville, 
which,  even  to  be  eudured,  wants  original- 
ity of  idea,  wit  in  the  dialogue,  and  some 
measure  in  its  versification.  A  cross  par- 
pose,  founded  on  the  loss  of  a  canary-bird, 
forms  the  chief  thread  of  the  plot.  Hut 
Uquin,  who  finds  his  mistress  in  tears,  and 
who  overhears  her  lamentations  on  the 

I  want  of  attachment  ut  ber  darling,  is  per- 
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snaded  that  there  is  a  rival  in  the  rase  ;  and    those,  who,  in  ages  Icjis  marked  by 
thiaia  sufficient  to  excite  hia  jealousy,  which    derful  inventions  than  the  present, 
gives  title  to  a  piece  that  no  dramatist 
would  find  himself  jealous  at  not  being  the 
author  of. 


THEATRE  AT  VIENNA. 
At  this  Theatre  a  tragedy  has  been  lately 
represented,  entitled  Sapko,  which  seems  to 
form  a  tissue  of  various  kinds  of  novelties: 
in  the  6 ret  place,  the  subject  is  antique— a 
very  rare  thing  among  the  Germans,  who 
seldom  celebrate  any  thing  above  domestic 
facta  j  secondly,  in  spite  of  all  the  pre- 
judices which  the  author  had  to  fight 
against,  he  obtained  a  complete  success,  j 
or,  rather,  carried  off  a  triumph,  of  which 
the  dramatic  history  of  Germany  never  be- 
fore  has  furnished  an  instance.    After  the 
third  act,  be  waa  obliged  to  make  his 
appearance  on  the  stage ;  crowned  after 
the  fifth,  he  waa  conducted,  in  procession, 
to  bis  own  dwelling.   The  next  day,  ho- 
noured by  the  beneficence  of  hia  sovereign, 
a  considerable  subscription  was  opened  for 
rhich  waa  full  in  a  few  hours.  The 
critics  speak  of  the  tragedy  of  this 
young  man,  who  has  written  but  little  be- 
fore, in  the  following  terms: — 

44  Sapko  is  a  tragedy  written  in  iambic  verte, 
without  rhyme,  or  even  without  the  rales  of  pro. 
sody,  if  wo  except  as  ode  to  Venos.  Tbeaothor 
has  imposed  upon  himself  those  difficulties  hi- 
therto ookaown  to  us:  bo  has  only  six  speaking 
characters;  and,  what  ii  ud  heard  of  in  the  Ger- 
man drama,  he  hat  confined  himself  to  observe 
tbe  three  famons  unities,  p  re  tended  I  y  cited  as 
those  of  Aristotle :  yet  this  bold  young  mno  has 
fonnd  the  art  of  avoiding  those  rocks,  on  which 
c?ea  so  many  very  excellent  French  tragedians 
hn%e  split;  but  he  hat  not  sat  rificed,  ns  they  hare 
done,  troth,  interest,  probability,  local  situations, 
,  to  frivolity." 


wou- 
present,  kept, 

with  unrestrained  sway,  the  sreptre  of 
knowledge  as  their  own  exclusive  right, 
and  held  the  lovelier  part  of  creation  in 
the  fetters  of  ignorance. 

Certainly  the  work  before  us  is  not  ex- 
actly of  a  nature  to  form  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  for  feminine  study,  yet  it  is  wrote 
in  clear  and  elegaut  language;  and  when 
the  delicate  and  fragile  fair  one  shall,  in  the 
crowded  theatre  or  assembly,  breathe  a 
pure  and  wholesome  air,  she  will  know,  on 
the  perusal  of  this  work,  to  whom  she  is 
obliged,  and  learn  to  prize  tbe  sanative 
blessing  imparted  by  useful  science. 

The  Belle  AuembU't  is  also  frequently 
honoured  by  being  perused  by  men  of  the 
first  scientific  abilities;  they,  too,  will  know 
how  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  such  an 
invention,  reduced  to  the  most  successful 
practice,  and  highly  requisite  to  be 
'.  raged  as  a  preservative  of  health,  in  a 
|  so  replete  with  the  smoke  of  coal  as  Lon- 
don, and  in  its  numerous  places  of  diver- 
,  siou,  and  other  crowded  assemblies. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  few 
striking  extracts  from  this  work,  which  we 
earnestly  request  our  readers  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to,  if  they  would  wish  to 
preserve  that  best  of  all  earthly  blessings, 
health,  and  lengthen  the  short  period  of 
existence  allotted  to  human  nature. 

ON  Aia  AND  ITS  raOPBBTIC*  RSLATIVf  TO 
BBSFIBATIOM. 

44  The  air  of  our  atmosphere  is  compotcd  of 
oxygen,  nitrogen  or  azote,  aud  u  little  carbonic 
acid.  Tbe  oxygen,  in  breathing  is  absorbed  by 
tbe  luogs,  nnd  is  so  essential  to  life,  that,  in  air, 
deprived  of  it,  all  animals  instantly  perish.  It 
has  hence  been  called  vital  nir.   In  air,  coutaiu- 


ess  than  tbe  natural  proportion  of  oxygen, 
•ugh  nn  animal  does  not  die,  iu  vigour  is 


ing  I 

although  mu  ■■iniKi  uoca  uoi  aie,  its  vigoi 
immediately  impaired ;  and  it  tbe  privation 
loug  continued,  disease  nud  death  are  the  certain 
consequences. 

•«  An  animal,  in  breathing,  not  only  vitiates 
the  air  about  it  by  abstracting  tbe  oxygen,  but 
also  by  loading  it  with  noxious  effluvia  trout  the 
lungs  and  skin:  tbe  existence  ol  which  is  fa- 
miliarly proved  iu  tbe  case  et  tbe  dog,  wbicb  by 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
review  or  nxw  publications. 
On  Conducting  Air  bg  Forced  Ventilation, 
and  Regulating  the  Temperature  in  Duell- 
ing*,       By  the  Marquis  de  Chabanues, 

MasY^of  tbe  females  of  Great  Britain  !i  lhe  "OM'»loB«  nn  ,<>,,«»w  u«»  «»«"«er 
are  now  well  versed  in  science ;  and  their 
abilities  prove  to  an  eulightened  world, 
and  to  the  liberal  mind  devoid  of  prejudice, 
lust  they  are  equally  capable  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences 


44  V\  e  have  thus  an  explanation  of  the  dread- 
ful consequences  which  have  been  experienced 
from  breathing  air  in  situations  either  altogether 
connued,  or  ill- ventilated  j  as  ihe  suffocation  in 
tbe  Black  Hole  at  Culcuttn,  the  fevers  and  other 
of  prisons,  hospitals,  and  ships,  tee*  j. 
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the  head-ache  and  distress  which  so  many  suffer 
in  crowded  theatres,  ball-rooms,  small  bed- rooms, 
&c.   Two  or  three  people  getting  into  a  car. 
tinge,  are  obliged,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  admit 
fresh  air,  by  letting  down  a  glass,  or  else  the  op- 
pression becomes  insupportable.    In  every  place 
where  there  is  no  renewal  of  regular  air  the  evil 
exists,  and  is  only  greater  or  lest  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  room,  and  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  breathe  in  it.    Air  is,  in  fact,  the  6rst 
spring  of  life,  aliment  is  but  the  second.  We 
may  live  for  many  days  without  food,  hot  shut 
out  the  access  of  air,  that  is,  of  oxygen  to  the 
lungs,  nod  you  inetaotly  destroy  life.   On  the 
parity  of  the  air  which  we  breathe,  depends, 
principally,  the  health  which  we  enjoy,  our  free- 
dom from  disease,  and  the  length  of  our  days  — 
If  a  person  is  alone,  he  ran  only  breathe  the  air 
he  has  before  respired  ;  but  if  others  are  in  the 
same  apartment,  the  breath  of  each  person  passe* 
from  one  to  another,  and  it  is  frequently  in  this 
way  that  diseases  are  communicated.   1  state  an 
important  fact,  when  I  say,  that  in  theatres,  aud 
crowded  assemblies  of  every  kind  ;  in  close  sit- 
ting and  sleeping  upartmcnts,  which  are  imme- 
diately offensive  to  a  person  entering  from  the 
open  air ;  and  in  all  situations  where  a  man  can- 
not have  u  gallon  of  pure  air  to  breathe  in  every 
minute  (experience  having  taught  us  that  that 
quantity  is  required),  we  are  receiving  and  fos- 
tering in  our  system  the  germs  of  future  disease, 
or  we  are  calling  into  action  principles  of  dis- 
ease already  existing,  which  might  have  for  ever 
lain  dormant;  and  thus,  by  the  operation  of  a 
alow,  and  very  insidious  poison,  we  are  still  fur- 
ther shortening  and  embittering  the  abort  day  of 
human  existence.   It  is  to  men  of  science,  in 
general,  and  to  those  iu  particular  who  watch 
over  our  health,  that  it  belongs  to  pronounce 
upon  this  important  subject;  I  only  take  the 
liberty  of  presenting  it  for  attentive  consider- 


▼KNTILATIMG  THIATKSS. 

"  A  patent  calirofere  fumivore  ventilating 
furnace  ia  erected  behind  the  lower  gallery, 
which  draws  off  the  nir  from  the  back  of  the 
three  first  tiers  of  boxes.  The  fire  acts  opon 
twelve  pipes,  of  aeven  inehea  diameter  each, 
and  ten  feet  in.  length,  which  unite  in  a  siugle 
pipe  of  two  feet  diameter.  A  rarefaction  is  pro- 
duced in  these  pipes,  and  the  flame  aud  smoke 
haviug  passed  them,  are  evaporated  by  a  large 
tube  enveloping  that  in  which  the  air  from  the 
boxea  is  carried  off,  and  which  not  only  cooti- 


these  openings  becomes  very  powerful  the  no. 

raent  the  fire  is  lighted,  as  seen  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  wheels  turned.  It  is  then  evident 
that  the  breath  of  so  many  persons  rising  toward* 
the  ceiling  by  its  lightness,  inmvoidaUly  nit* 
the  direction  of  the  current,  ami  passes  away, as 
a  stream  of  water  follows  the  fall  which  ia  givea 
to  it. 

"  During  the  first  months,  the  ventilation  is 
the  centre  was  effected  by  steam ;  but  Mr.  Hswn 
having  since  desired  me  to  substitute  the  beat  of 
the  gas  as  a  power,  and  to  make  all  the  necetsarj 
alterations,  the  chandelier  has  become  a  powerful 
agent  of  the  ventilation. 

«  The  third  power  is  not  yet  established,  but 
it  is  intended  to  be  placed  over  the  stage,  lis 
object  is  to  draw  off  the  smell  and  heat  of  the 
stage-lamps,  as  well  as  the  burnt  air  they  pre 
duce. 

"It  is  thus  that  alt  air  which  If  in  anyway 
vitiated,  is  constantly  carried  off  daring  the  per- 
formance. It  remains  to  explain  how  this  air  u 
replaced. 

**  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting  with 
greater  force  upon  the  interior,  in  consequence 
of  this  constant  evaporation  of  air,  the  aadience 
would  be  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  currents 
on  the  opening  of  the  box-doors,  flic,  if  precau- 
tion had  not  been  taken  to  re ~u late  the  lemper- 


nnd  quickens  the  current  of  air  within.  These 
pipes  unite  at  the  top  in  a  large  cowl,  which 
moves  with  the  wind,  and  through  which  the  air 
and  smoke  are  discharged  outside  the  building. 

**  Four  openings  have  been  made  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  each  tier  of  boxes,  which  communicate 
separately  with  the  pipes  in  the  furnace  before- 


degree  of  cold  without.  Three  or  four  hours  ia 
the  day  are  usually  the  time  required  to  give  a 
temperate  warmth  throughout,  or  to  raise  the 
temperature  in  any  particular  situation  ia  which 
it  may  have  been  depressed  ;  but  however  intense 
the  cold  without,  by  continuing  the  fires  a  few 
hours  longer,  the  proper  temperature  may  at  all 
times  be  kept  up  in  the  interior.  When  tbc  fire 
ia  ont,  warm  air  will  continue  to  issue  from  the 
furnace,  till  every  particle  of  heat  ha*  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  pipes.  If,  as  anon  as  it  is  out, 
the  damper  of  the  smoke  flue  is  abut,  the  heat 
maybe  retained  a  length  of  time,  as  there  will 
then  he  only  a  draught  through  the  warm  air 
pipes,  and  not  through  the  furnace  itself,  which, 
with  the  brickwork  remaining  warm,  will  con- 
tinue to  give  heat  to  the  air  passing  th tough  the 
pipes  as  long  as  any  remain  in  the  bricks,  and 
this  renders  these  furnaces  rary  economical.-- 
There  are  times,  however,  when  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  light  the  furnaces,  and  when  an  aug- 
mentation of  beat  in  the  corridorea  is  still  re- 
quired; with  this  view  it  ha*  been  thought  essen- 
tial to  place  in  the  Shakespeare-room,  saloons, 
and  in  the  corridores,  calirofere  stoves,  which 
produce  a  quantity  of  warm  air,  and  which,  oa 
those  days,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  sania 
temperature,  und  greatly  a*»i»t,  during  the  time 
of  excessive  cold,  the  effect  of  the  furnaces. 

"The  fresh  air  which  supplies  the  place  af 
that  evaporated,  will  therefore,  io  cold  weather, 
be  always  at  from  fifty-five  to  sixty,  and  will 
maintain  a  temperature  proportioned  to  tbe  best 


The  evaporation  of  air  throogh    in  the  interior  of  tbe  boxes,  so  that  it  ii  impo- 
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sible  for  any  danger  to  arise  from  the  opening  of 
box  doors,  or  any  transition  sufficiently  great  to 
be  injuriously  felt.  Bat  it  was  not  sufficient  thus 
to  provide  the  means  of  maintaining  the  tem- 
pera lore  of  the  corridores  nearly  at  sixty  de- 
grees, it  was  necessary  to  regulate  the  admission 
or  air  into  the  boxes,  to  lessen  the  draught  of  air 
on  opening  the  doors,  and  to  supply  constantly 
for  respiration,  fresh  air,  in  lieu  of  that  evapo- 
rated by  the  ventilation.  This  renewal  of  air 
is  effected  by  numerous  small  opeaings  which 
render  the  current  insensible,  and  that  air  being 
always  at  the  degree  before-mentioned,  pro- 
duces a  pleasing  sensation,  and  is  free  from  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  which  would  be  ex- 
perienced from  an  admission  of  sir  at  a  colder 
temperature." 

B BD-IOOM  VENTI  LATINO  LAMPS. 

**  The  stale  of  calm  existing  in  sleeping  apart- 
ments during  the  night,  cause*  a  stnguation  of 
air  ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  so  soon  as  we 
have  decomposed  a  certain  portion,  we  continue 
to  breathe  that  air  again  and  agaia,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  our  health.  It  rises  perpendicu- 
larly as  we  breathe,  and,  regaining  its  gravity  as 
it  cools,  descends,  and  is  again  inhaled,  deprived 
of  its  purity  and  vital  qnalities. 

"  May  we  not  also  indulge  the  supposition 
that  the  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere  arouod  us 
is  an  occasional  cause  of  restlessness  and  dis-  < 
tor  bed  sleep,  that  it  has  some  effect  on  our  minds 
in  sleep,  and  that  to  the  want  of  ventilation  may 
be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  a  variety  of  un- 
pleasant sensations.  We  frequently  sleep  for 
hours,  and  jet  rise  nu refreshed,  with  our  minds 
unfit  either  for  the  avocations  or  the  pleasures 
of  the  day.  Is  it  too  bold  an  assertion,  that  if 
there  bad  been  a  forced  evaporation  of  all  air, 
unfit  for  respiration,  our  bodies  and  minds  would 
have  gained  that  repose,  the  waut  of  which  ren- 
ders sleep  unpleasant  and  insalubrious?  All 
these  sensations  may,  certainly,  at  times,  be  traced 
to  obvioos  causes  ;  bat  how  frequently  is  it  that 
we  are  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  not 
having  rested  well  ?  In  this  easel  venture  to 
assigu  it  to  ilie  want  of  ventilation,  and  a  proper 
circulation  of  air  in  onr  apartment." 

Our  limit*  will  uot  allow  us  to  extract 
any  thing  more  from  these  important  in- 
ventions: many  useful  plans  follow,  treat- 
ing of  the  air  conductor,  plan  for  warming 
houses,  churches,  Sec  from  one  fire,  &c 
&c.  to  warm  hot-beds :  the  author  lastly 
treats  of  heating  liquids,  and  gives  the  in* 


Edwin  and  Henry;  or.  The  We*lc$  Holi- 
day*. Mackay,  Newgate-street  ;  Black, 
wood  and  Co.  Edinburgh;  Ogle,  Glas- 
gow j  audCunimiug,  Dublin. 


This  little  interesting  pocket  volume 
contains  a  series  of  moral  and  instructive 
tales  for  the  amusement  and  improvement 
of  youth,  and  is  one  of  those  useful  works 
for  the  juvenile  library,  which  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  those  among 
oar  correspondents,  who  bear  the  honoured 
title  of  parents. 

Edwin  and  Henry,  the  children  of  tbe 
worthy  Mr.  Friendly,  Edwin  aged  thirteen, 
and  Henry  twelve,  are  passing  their  week's 
holidays  of  Easter  with  their  excellent 
parent,  who  makes  every  domestic  incident 
a  real  source  of  instruction  to  his  beloved 
offspring.  Casualties,  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  the  vegetable  world,  sickness  and 
death,  are  all  treated  of;  and  afford,  as 
they  pass  immediately  under  the  eyes  of 
the  young  people,  an  opportunity  to  the 
intelligent  father,  to  draw  from  thence  a 
striking  and  moral  lesson  of  instruction. 

To  these  moral  tales  is  prefixed,  a  well- 
written  address  to  parents;  and  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  well  deserving  tbe  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  youth:— 

"  If  we  examine  the  system  of  the  majority  of 
our  academies,  shall  we  find  any  part  adapted 
for  those  purposes  ?    Do  we  not  rather  behold  a 
constant  and  unremitting  endeavour  to  chain  the 
iiungi nation  to  a  mere  view  of  real  things,  and 
to  shackle  tbe  remaining  powers  of  tbe  mind  by 
a  dull  uniformity  of  tuition  ?   The  child,  in  its 
first  employment*,  as  well  as  in  its  sports,  will 
never  fed  an  inclination  to  court  self. reflection, 
nor  by  a  fret  and  independent  mode  of  thinking, 
and  of  reasoning,  attempt  to  exult  itself  above 
that  narrow  sphere  in  which  it  is  confined,  by 
the  imprudent  caution  of  a  systematic  tutor.  If 
nothing  further  were  required  than  to  form  man 
for  tbe  purpose  of  preserving  the  machine  of  life, 
it  wonld  be  merely  rcqoiaite  to  transform  virtue, 
us  much  as  possible,  into  a  mechanical  quality, 
wbicb,  in  other  words,  is  wholly  to  dissolve  it, 
and  to  place  duty  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  ia 
its  stead.  But  human  nature  soars  towards  a 
higher  point,  which  can  never  ho  obtained  by  so 
limited  a  display  of  power.   It  strives,  when  once 
cou&eious  of  its  noble  faculties,  to  attain  to  a 
more  perfect  and  invisible  world,  which  is  its 
proper  and  natural  home,  and  attempts  to  reach 
that  station,  where,  in  placid  and  holy  serenity, 
it  can  look  down  on  the  melancholy  chaos  of  life." 

In  the  tale  of  The  Village  on  Fire,  the 
following  reflections  ou  avarice  are  excel- 
lent:— 

"  It  is  a  vice  of  tbatodions  nature,  that  every 
one  turns  a»ny  with  disgust  from  him  who  is 
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guilty  of  it.  Tbe  miser  shots  his  heart  against  as  they  are  at  present  used,  however  ingenWoily 
that  feeling,  which  io  general  opens  every  heart,  -  contrived  or  often  employed,  are  iosaficieoifbr 


"namely— companion.  The  miser  loves  no  one 
bat  himself ;  he  even  often  torments  himself  to 
increase  the  treasures,  on  the  possession  of  which 
be  doats  with  the  greatest  fondness.  Such  a  dis- 
position is  hateful  both  to  God  and  man.  W  hat 
is  more  natural  than  sympathy  ?  and  where  is 
there  a  more  pleasant  road  to  promote  our  own 
happiness,  than  in  promoting  that  of  others  ? 
Of  this  feeling,  however,  the  miser  is  wholly 
ignorant.  He  is  selfish,  hard-hearted,  and  mis. 
trustful.  These  qualities  repel  every  man  from 


A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Management  of  the 
Teeth.    By  L.  S.  Parroly. 

The  finest  index  to  a  beautiful  person  is 
a  good  set  of  teetb  ;  the  greatest  and  most 
important  auxiliary  to  beauty,  indicating 
purity  of  breath,  while  good  teeth  aid 
powerfully  the  form  of  a  lovely  face.  The 
care  of  them  is  of  the  highest  moment, 
both  as  comforts  and  ar/rement. 

The  former  part  of  this  work  is  particu- 
larly useful  to  dentists,  and  highly  deserv- 
ing of  their  study;  we  shall  merely  give 
the  following  extracts  from  that  part  which 
treats  of  the  individual  care  requisite  to  be 
observed  by  every  one  of  their  teeth. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  TBBTU. 

**  The  first  and  most  important  object,  is 
cleanliness  of  the  mouth,  which  is  the  only  pre- 
ventive of  disease.    Of  the  various  causes  of 

diseases  of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  processes,  we  '  has,  perhaps,  atiseo  from  the  observation,  thai 

chimney  sweepers  have  white  teetb.  This  it 
generally  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality: 
when  examined,  it  is  touod  to  be  occa»iuuc4  by 
the  contrast  of  the  face  with  the  natural  colour 
ot  the  teetb.  Another  substance  in  much  greater 
use  of  late  years,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
teeth,  is  charcoal  pulverized ;  but  highly  a*  it  il 
dergomg  the  putrefactive  process,  asadcleteri-  [  celebrated  for  its  antisceptic  qualities,  it  is  veiy 


tbe  purposes  of  effectual  el  earning,  is  obiwui 
from  this  circumstance,  that  tbe  teetb  and  guut 
are  still  left  in  a  diseased  state.  Tootb-ponden, 
being  generally  composed  of  insoluble  substan- 
ces and  acid  ingredients,  are  evidently  hortfit, 
both  by  their  mechanical  and  chemical  agency. 

"  The  brushes  and  powders  are  generally  ap- 
plied to  tbe  outside  only  of  the  teeth ;  and  to 
shew  the  injury  of  these  applications,  we  shall 
make  some  observations  ou  their  comsosiuoa 
and  nature.  Tbe  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol, 
from  its  peculiar  and  welt  known  property,  sf 
giving  a  beautiful  white  appearance  to  tbe  teeth, 
forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  all  those  raiooiw 
compositions  sold  under  the  title  of  tooth- pow- 
ders, tinctures,  or  pastes.  In  tinctures  and  lo- 
tious,  it  is  combined  with  some  spiritow  or 
watery  infusion,  of  an  aromatic  nature,  varioailj 
coloured  und  scented,  according  to  tbe  taste  of 
tbe  composer.  In  the  paste  it  is  united  with 
some  gritty  powder,  to  which  a  light  vegetable 
matter  is  added,  when  the  whole  is  made  of  t 
proper  consistence  with  honey  or  other  glaucous 
substance.  Tbe  powders,  also,  not  admitting 
the  acid  in  its  natural  form,  bave  corrosive salu 
substituted,  such  as  cream  of  tartar,  aloa.ke. 
united  with  powder,  which  often  consists  of 
brick-du»t,  blended  with  some  other  iogredieat, 
to  colour  and  conceal  it.  But,  besides  these 
compositions,  which  are  expressly  sold  for  the 
purpose,  many  are  in  tbe  habit  of  using  sub- 
stances at  their  own  option  for  cleaning  the  teeth, 
without  having  recourse  to  these  advertised  spe- 
cifics. Of  this  kind  soot  is  one;  to  which  1  set 
no  other  objection  than  that  it  it  a  dirty,  dis- 
agreeable,  and  indelicate  substance.    Its  nsc 


bm  clonnd  that  the  greater  part  as  enumerated 
by  writers,  are  merely  theoretical,  and  are  built 
on  no  solid  fuels.  The  only  true  cause  of  ail  the 
disease*  to  which  they  are  liable,  is  the  contact 
of  the  accumulation,  and  the  action  of  that  mat- 
ter upon  them,  which  foim  the  relics  of  our 
food  and  beverage,  and  which  operate  by  no-  ! 


ous  poison,  or  corroding  agent  to  their  structure.  I 

"  Where  the  teeth  are  kept  clean  and  free 
from  such  matter,  no  disease  will  ever  arise. 
Their  structure  will  equally  jtund  against  tbe 
summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold ;  against  the 


improper  as  a  dentifrice;  for,  however  fine  may 
be  the  powder  to  which  it  is  reduced,  every  ebe- 
(  mist  knows  that  tbe  substance  continues  perfectly 
|  insoluble.   Tbe  finer  indeed  it  is  pulverised,  il>« 
easier  is  the  admission  it  finds  between  (lie  teeth 


cbaug>«  or  rlimute,  the  variations  of  diet,  and  ['  aud  gums,  where  iu  insinuatiou,  like  every  other 
even  the  diseases  to  which  the  other  parts  of  tbe 
system  may  !>«•  constitutionally  sobject. 

«*  This,  being  the  case,  the  means  of  preven- 
tion are  clear  und  simple  ;  uamely,  to  avoid  the 
accumulation  <>f  matter  which  injures  their  sub- 


stain  e;  and  i;  is  in  the  mode  ot  cleaning  them, 


extraneous  mutter,  is  a  perpetual  source  of  irri- 
tation aud  disease ;  and  its  constant  friction  may 
injure  the  health  and  beauty  of  tbe  gums;  sa* 
effect  also,  us  a  purifier  of  tbe  breath,  is  very 
transient.  Dent  it  i  ices  similar  to  charcoal 
formed  by  the  burning  of  bread,  leather,  betel 
nut,  peruvtuu  batk,  in  their  effects,  how- 

ever, they  ull  differ  little  from  common  charcoal: 


that  the  whole  sceict  of  avoiding  diseuaes  con 
sists. 

•'The  means  commonly  resorted  to  are  the'  gunpowder  and  iron  rust  is  another  composition 
useof  the  bru  h,  join,  d  with  the  frictioii  of  tooth-  in  use,  but  it  owes  its  quuhty  entirely  to  the 
powder;  but,  thut  both  brushes  and  dentifrices  ii  charcoal,  us  the  nitre  it  contains  is  in  too  small 
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a  quantity  to  be  of  any  u*e.  Prepared  alnm  is  , 
aaother  •abstance  used  for  the  tame  purpose; 
bat,  being  a  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  and  j 
cJay,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  teeth,  it 
undergoes  a  decomposition,  and  they  are  con- 
sequently exposed  to  the  action  of  the  aeid.  The 
stiine  injury  arises  from  the  use  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, which,  though  it  whitens  the  teeth,  acts 
powerfully  on  the  enamel." 

PERNICIOUS  8FFECTS  OP  TOOTH-PICKS. 

"  It  is  a  common  practice  with  most  people 
after  meals  to  make  use  of  a  tooth-pick,  to  re- 
move whatever  may  be  lodged  between  the  teeth. 
This  practice,  however,  is  highly  to  he  repro- 
bated: the  constant  ose  of  a  tooth- pick  cannot 
rail  *to  make  improper  openings  between  the 
teeth;  and  when  once  that  part  of  the  gum 
which  forms  the  arch  is  removed  from  their  in- 
terstices, n  small  hollow  is  made  for  the  recep-  i 
tion  of  accumulating  matter,  which,  if  neglected 
to  be  removed,  will,  from  its  immediate  action 
od  the  bone,  rapidly  excavate  a  tooth,  and  pro- 
doce  early  pain,  that  would  never  have  existed 
bnt  for  the  us«  of  so  improper  an  instrument. '* 

INTERESTING  ACCOUNT  OP  TUB  CARB  THE 
BBAMINS  T A  KB  OP  THEIR  TBBTH. 

44  In  the  East  Indies,  particularly  in  Hiodos- 
tan,  the  care  of  the  teeth  among  the  B  ram  ins  is 
made  a  part  of  their  religious  rites.  As  soon  as 
they  rise  in  the  morning  their  teeth  are  rubbed 
for  an  hour  with  a  twig  of  the  fig-tree.  During 
this  operation  their  prayers  are  fervently  ad- 
dressed to  the  son,  invoking  the  blessing  of 
beavea  on  themselves  and  families.  This  prac- 
tice, it  is  presumed,  is  coeval  with  their  religion 
and  government ;  and  certainly  nothing  can 
■hew  their  high  regard  for  cleanliness,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  mouth, 
than  by  making  it  both  a  law  and  relig  ions 
doty." 

IMPORTANCE  OP  ATTENDING  TO  THB  TBBTH 
OP  CHILDREN. 

M  In  every  family  it  should  be  a  role  to  have 
tbe  teeth  of  children  frequently  inspected  by  a 
dentist;  but  there  is  an  unfortunate  prejudice 
entertained  by  parents,  that  bis  operations  tend 
la  injure  the  teeth.  On  this  account  the  proper 
time  is  often  aegleeted,  which  occasions  defor- 
mity aud  disfiguration  of  the  countenance  for  life. 
Id  many  public  seminaries  this  practice  has  been 
laudably  followed.  It  will  always  prevent  much 
future  pain  and  regret;  and  children,  when 
they  attain  tbe  age  of  reason  and  reflection,  will 
be  more  grateful  for  this  attention  than  for  those 
accomplishments  or  indulgences  which  have  no 
connexion  with  health  and  comfort.  The  first 
traces  of  disease  in  the  teeth  are  always  unknown 
to  the  patient.  Caries,  in  particular,  is  so  insi- 
dious in  its  attack,  that  its  existence  often  re- 
quires tbe  moat  minute  inspection  of  tbe  dentist's 
•f«  to  deuct." 


WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY. 

M.  Democ  rs,  the  highly  and  justly  cele- 
brated -French  occulist,  has  made  a  most 
admirable  aud  truly  miraculous  discovery: 
he  has  found  a  method,  through  an  opera- 
tion by  no  means  painful,  to  create  an  arfi- 
fieUl  pupil  in  the  eye  of  a  blind  person, 
and  which  will  restore  the  sight  when  the 
optic  nerve  is  not  paralyzed  or  destroyed. 

A  person  under  his  care  had  the  pupils 
of  his  eyes  quite  sunk  in ;  and  who,  after 
undergoing  (his  operation  read  perfectly 
well. 

THE  ifcDEPHONE. 
A  musical  instrument,  called  the  /Ede- 
phone,  has  been  announced,  possessing 
advantages  which  no  other  instrument  has 
yet  attained.  It  is  played  by  finger  keys, 
and  every  tone  is  capable  of  indefinite  con- 
tinuity. The  swell  is  said  to  be  very  supe- 
rior, and  the  instrument  is  so  constructed 
as  never  to  be  out  of  tune. 

SINGULAR  INSTANCE  OF  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY MEMORY. 

Lyon,  a  strolling  player  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, once  wagered  a  crown  bowl  of  punch 
with  another  actor,  that  he  would  repeat 
the  contents  of  a  daily  Advertiser  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  player  only  regarded 
this  as  an  empty  boast,  but  as  Lyon  was 
positive  he  laid  the  wager  with  him.  Next 
morning  at  rehearsal,  he  put  Lyon  in  mind 
of  it,  rallying  him,  at  the  same  time,  on 
his  bragging  about  his  memory,  and  really 
imagined  that  he  bad  been  drunk  at  the 
time  he  made  the  bet  Lyon  took  the 
paper  from  his  pocket,  requested  him  to 
look  at  it,  and  judge  himself  whether  he 
had  not  won  the  wager.  Aud  in  spite  of 
the  variety  of  advertisements,  and  the  ge- 
neral chaos  which  makes  up  a  newspaper, 
he  repeated  it  without  fault,  or  even  hesi- 
tation, from  beginning  to  end. 

KALEIDOSCOPE. 
The  Kaleidoscope  is  a  polygonal  instru- 
ment in  catoptrics,  possessing  the  powers 
of  the  polemoscope  and  polyscope,  and  may 
justly  be  called  a  polygonelscope.  The 
best  way  of  viewing  shadows  with  this 
instrument  is  with  a  magnifier,  tbe  focus  of 
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which  must  be  suited  to  the  length  of  the 
tube  of  tbe  Kaleidoscope. 

The  beauty  and  number  of  shadows  dis- 
played io  the  field  of  view  in  this  glass, 
depend  very  much  upou  the  correctness 
of  the  mirrors,  choice  of  colours,  and  num- 
ber of  angles.  Tbe  base  line  of  the  angle 
which  is  made  by  the  mirrors,  must  be 
truly  found,  or  the  shadows  will  not  be 
proportionally  formed. 

ass  in 
BIRTHS. 

At  Leeds,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Blake,  R.  N.  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

The  lady  of  J.  C.  Mitchell,  of  Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury,  of  a  daughter. 


retura  to  that  poli 


Is  the  parish  church  of  Spetdbont,  near  Tnn- 
bndge,  Kent,  Lord  Cochrane,  to  Mim  Catherine 
Cor  belt  Barnes,  late  of  Brynnitone-street,  a 
young  lady  of  small  fortune  but  good  family. 

By  special  license,  Lord  James  Stuart,  brother 
to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  to  Miss  Tighe,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  VT.  Tighe,  Esq.  of  Wood- 
stock, Hants. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Lenox,  to  Louisa 
Frederics,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Rodney, 
and  grandanghtcr  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Aldbo  rough. 

DIED. 

At  Cobham  Park,  Surrey,  in  the  67th  year  of 
h'rs  age,  Harvey  Christian  Combe,  Esq.  many 
years  one  of  the  Members  of  the  city  of  London. 

From  sudden  illness,  at  Leamington-Spa,  Sir  I 
Thomas  Bernard,  Bart.  D.  C.  L.  well  known  for  * 
his  zealous  labours  and  writings  in  behalf  of  pub- 
lic cbariliea  and  other  useful  institutions. 

At  Chicksands  Priory,  Bedfordshire,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age,  Sir  George  Osborn,  Bart, 
a  General  in  the  army,  and  Colonel  of  the  40th 
regiment  of  foot. 

At  Vienna,  in  bis  eighty* fourth  year,  the 
Baroa  de  Tbogat.  He  eonmieseed  bis  diplo- 
matic career  uuder  thecelebrated  Prince  Kaunitz. 
In  1789  he  wot  appointed  miuister  from  Austria 
to  Warsaw;  in  1794  he  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  court  and  state  ;  and  under  this  title  he  was 
tbe  director  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  although 
be  was  not  proclaimed  prime  minister  till  1796. 
After  the  peace  of  Looeville  be  retired  from 
public  service,  and  resided  at  Presbourg,  in 
ngiiry.  The  study  of  tbe  Oriental  languages 
occupied  all  his  leisure  hours  j  and  he  caused  to 
he  brought  to  him  tbe  Oriental  MS.  belonging 
to  the  Imperial  library,  receiving  visits  contian. 
ally  from  those  learned  men  who  were  employed 


in  the  same  researches 
it  be  cited  as  tbe 


This  stateimao,  who 


Mr.  Pitr,  v»m  in  many  respects  a  stranger  to  tbe 
court  aad  to  the  world.  In  1006,  he 
regaining  some  degree  of  credit  at  Vi 
he  was  sent  away  by  order  of  tbe  French  govern, 
rocnt.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see  Europe 
itical  syktem  which  He  bad 
>ugot  was  not  a  man  of 
high  birth,  having  risen  solely  by  his  individual 
merit.  He  has  left  a  considerable  fortune  :  he 
married  late  in  life,  and  has  left  no  children.  A 
few  hours  before  his  death  he  fell  ont  of  bia  bed, 
into  which  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  re- 
placed ;  he  died  on  a  simple  mattrass  which  was 
plsced  under  him  on  the  fioor. 

Lately,  in  the  town  of  Gannat,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  Ceoeral  Sauret,  aged  seventy-three  itrom 
a  private  soldier  be  attained  to  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General. At  tbe  time  of  the  French  re- 
volution be  was  a  Lieutenant  of  Grenadiers  ta 
the  regiment  of  Campagne,  and  Knight  of  tbe 
order  of  Saint  Louis.  He  had  served  under  the 
orders  of  tbe  Marecbalede  Perignoo,in  the  army 
of  the  Pyrennees,  in  tbe  first  war  against  Spain, 
where  he  distinguished  himself,  not  less  by  bia 
military  talents  than  by  his  humanity,  which  he 
manifested  in  saving  the  lives  of  a  number  of 
prisoners  whom  a  ci  nel  and  atrocious  Uw  had 
sentenced  to  death.  He  was  sixty  years  in  tbe 
service.  Wbeo  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  he  seemed  struck  wilk 
death  himself;  and  recalled  the  period  with 
much  emotioo  when  he  bad  the  honoor  of  serving 
under  him.  He  lived  bat  a  short  time  after  re- 
ceiving tbe  intelligence  of  the  Prince's  death. 

At  Paris,  aged  three  months,  the  iafaot  daugh- 
ter and  only  child  of  Lord  William  Russell,  son 
to  the  Dnke  of  Bedford. 

Mr.  Richard  Beatnifte,  bookseller,  Norwich. 
He  was  a  large  purchaser  of  second-band  li- 
braries, and  bis  catalogue  was  well  stored  with 
good  books.  He  was  peculiarly  blunt  in  lib 
manners  to  his  customers,  and  many  anecdotes 
of  his  singularity  in  this  respect  are  related.  A 
Scotch  noblemanonce  caned  to  purchase  a  Bible : 
the  bookseller  took  one  down,  and  named  the 
price.—"  O,  mon!"  quoth  his  Lordship,  44  [ 
could  buy  it  for  much  less  in  Edinburgh.**— 
"  Then,  my  Lord,"  replied  Mr.  Beatoitte,  re- 
placing tbe  volume  on  tbe  shelf,  and  abruptly 
quitting  his  Lordship,  "  go  to  Edinburgh  for 
it  "—But,  notwithstanding  these  eccentricities, 
he  is  well  spoken  of  by  those  who  best  knew  him. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  entertaining  little 
called  The  Norfolk  Tow,  which  he  lired 
enongh  to  see  go  through  six  editions. 

At  Spring-grove,  Richmond,  Snrrey,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age,  Sir  C.  Price,  Bart.  Alder- 
man of  the  Ward  of  Farriagdon  Without,  and 
for  many  years  one  of  the  Representatives  in  Par- 
liament far  the  oity  of  London. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Le  PortefeuiUe  Francois,  poblished  in  London  and  Worcester,  shall  be  wised  in  due  time.  The 
French  works  that  we  review  are  generally  those  newly  published  at  Paris,  and  which  are  trans - 
mitted  from  thence  for  our  inspection.  Some  of  the  subjects  that  compose  the  melange  of  Le  Porte- 
feuille  Francais,  nrr  not  new,  and  have  already  been  treated  of  in  La  Bel  lb  Assembles,  which, 
should  it  adopt  any  fresh  anecdotes,  fcc.  from  Le  Portefeuille  Francais,tht  author  will  be  sure  to  bare 
the  credit  given  to  him. 

The  Sojourner  is  unavoidably  delayed  till  our  nest  Number. 

The  Statement  of  Facts  relative  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Scarborough,  shall  be  treated  of  as  early  as 
possible  ;  hnt  such  statements  require  close  investigation,  and  caution  in  the  perusal. 

The  vsluahle  Letters  and  Tale  of  Female  Heroism,  from  our  respected  Caledonian  Correspondent, 
csme  too  late  for  insertion  this  month,  they  shall  certainly  meet  with  prompt  insertion. 

We  thank  Zefhtbus  for  his  hints ;  bnt  it  is  not  likely  we  should  contradict  in  one  Number  what 
we  are  authorised  iu  stating  in  another. 


Persons  who  reside  abroad,  and  who  wish  to  be  supplied  with  this  Work  every  month,  as 
published,  may  have  it  sent  to  tbem  to  New  York,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and  to  any  part  of  tb«  West 
Indies,  by  Mr.  Thoenhill,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  at  No.  ai,  Sherborne-lane  :  to  the  Brazils, 
Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Malts,  and  all  parts  0f  the  Mediterranean;  to  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Italy, Spain,  and  Portugal;  and  to  France  and  Holland,  at  17*  6d.  per  Quarter,  by 
Mr.  Cowib,  at  the  Foreign  Newspaper  Office,  No.  9C,  Sherborne-lanc.  The  money  to  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  Subscribing^  for  either  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months.— Orders  also,  post  paid,  on 
the  above  conditions,  will  be  punctually  attended  to,  if  addressed  to  John  Bell,  Proprietor  of  this 
Magasine,  Weekly  Messenger  Office,  Clara-court,  Drury-lane,  London. 


lemiom  Printed  by  and  for  John  Bell,  Proprietor  of  this  Magauine,  and  of  the  Wkikiy 

Messenger,  Clare-Court,  Drury-Lane. 

September  1,  ibis. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND 
DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTERS. 


HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUCHESS  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


We  have  the  peculiar  satisfaction  of 

with  a 

correct  and  pleasing  likeness  of  her 


Royal  Highness  Augusta  Wilhelmina  Lou- 
in,  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 

This  amiable  and  illustrious  lady  was 
bora  Princess  of  Hesse,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1797,  at  Kumpenheim,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maine,  near  Hannau ;  and  in  May,  1818, 
she  was  married  in  Germany  to  bis  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  fifth  son 
of  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty  George  HI. 
and  of  his  illustrious  consort  Queen  Char- 
lotte. On  Tuesday,  the  *7th  of  May,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge  arrived 
in  London,  amidst  the  general  plaudits  of 
an  enraptured  people:  the  bride  of  him 
who,  when  at  the  age  of  four-and-twenty 
was  affirmed  by  his  venerable  and  royal 
father,  at  that  period,  to  have  bis  first  fault 
yet  to  commit,  could  not  fail  of  being  an 
interesting  object}  especially  to  the  Eng- 
lish people,  for  they  have  known,  in  several 
succeeding  years,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  was  still 


The  Landgrave  of  Hesae  Cassel  accompa- 
nied his  daughter  to  this  country,  and 
when  be  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  by 
which  the  royal  pair  waa  received,  he 
declared  it  to  be  the  proudest  day  of  hia 
life. 

On  Monday,  the  2d  of  June,  a  re-mar- 
riage took  place  at  the  Queen's  Palace.  A 
temporary  altar  was  fixed  in   her  blue 
drawing- room,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
were  again  united  in  presence  of  her  Ma- 
jesty,  the  Prince  Regent,  the  royal  Dukes, 
aud  the  Princesses  their  sisters.   The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.    A  royal  salute  was,  as  usual, 
fired  at  this  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
and  a  splendid  dinner,  in  honour  of  the 
I  nuptials*  given  by  the  Prince  Regent. 
The  power  iu vested  in  bis  Royal  High- 
ness at  Hanover,  renders  his  presence  re- 
quisite in  that  country,  aud,  accompanied 
by  his  amiable  and  illustrious  bride,  he  has 
now  quitted  England  to  reassume  his  au« 
thority. 

Oi 
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MUSIC  OF  THE  BRITONS. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Cambrians  the 
greatest  reverence  was  paid  to  their  poet- 
musicians  the  bards,  both  in  Pagan  aud 
Christian  times.  We  have  still  some  songs 
of  very  remote  antiquity  preserved  in  the 
Welsh  language  *,  though  they  have  been 
since  set  to  different  tunes. 

The  fluctuating  favour  of  minstrelsy  in 
England  resembled  that  of  France:  but  wo 
may  be  assured  that  British  harpers  were 
famous  long  before  the  conquest,  and  the 
bounty  of  our  first  Norman  sovereign  to. 
his  bard,  is  recorded  in  Doomsday  Book. 
Henry  III.,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  hi* 
reign,  gave  forty  shillings  and  a  pipe  of 
wiue  to  Richard  his  harper,  aud  another 
pipe  of  wine  to  Beatrice  the  harper  *  wife. 
All  our  ancient  poems  were  sung  to  the 
barp  on  Sundays  and  other  festivals.  But 
in  the  legendary  life  of  St  Christopher,  we 
fi\nd  mention  made  of  the  JidkiU  iu  the  fol- 
lowing old  English  lines : — 

"  Chri»t»Fre  hym  ttrfed  long1 ; 
*«TheKynge  loved  inelodje  of  fthele  and  of 

SODg*." 

No  instrument,  however,  was  in  such 
high  esteem  as  the  harp,  whether  this 
island  was  governed;  by  British.  Saxon, 
Danish,  or  Norman  monarch*.  The  poor 
minstrels  bore  a  very  ill  name;  but  they 
still  had  one  friend  who  rescued  their  fame 
from  the  reproach  attached  to  it;  this  was 
Walter  Hemiog.  who  records  of  them  the 
following  incident,  which  redounds  to  their 
honour. 

About  the  year  1 27 1*  a  short  time  before 
Edward  1.  ascended  the  throne,  he  took  bis 
harper  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land;  and 
when  Edward  was  wounded  with  a  poison- 
ed knife  at  Ptolemais,  the  faithful  musician 
hearing  a  struggle,  rushed  into  the  royal 
apartment  aud  killed  the  assassin.  Edward 
should  have  borne  this  in  mind,  and  have 
the  minstrels  for  the  sake  of  this 


instance  of  fidelity  j  but  it  did  not  make 
him  spare  his  brethren  of  the  tuneful  art  in 
Wales. 

The  institution  of  the  midsummer  fair,  at 
Chester,  is  traced  up  to  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  when  Leofric,  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter, among  other  grants  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Werburg,  in  that  city,  established  a 
fair  on  the  festival  of  the  Saint  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated,  and  iu  his  honour  ordained 
that  the  person*  of  whatever  vagrants  or 
vagabonds  that  should  be  assembled  there 
at  the  time,  should  be  safe,  provided  they 
were  guilty  of  no  new  offence. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  XL  such 
extensive  privileges  were  granted  to  the 
minstrels,  and  so  many  dissolute  persons 
assumed  their  character,  that  their  conduct 
became  a  serious  publk  grievance:  aod 
the  King  made  a  regulation  that  there 
should  be  none  but  four  regularly  appoint- 
ed minstrels  of  honour,  uules*  desired  by 
the  master  of  the  house ;  aud  to  the  lower 
clas*  of  people  that  none  should  come  un- 
less desired. 

Stowe,  whose  authority  we  have  fre- 
quently quoted  in  our  topographical  notices 
of  London,  aud  whose  intelligence  is  ge- 
uerally  to  be  relied  on,  informs  us>  tWft  a 
very  considerable  sum  was  set  apart  for 
the  liveries  of  the  minstrels.  The  same 
writer,  also,  gives  us  an  account  of  a  kind 
of  pageant,  or  exhibition,  which  was  per- 
formed for  the  entertainment  of  the  young 
Prince  Richard,  sou  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  on  the  Sunday  before  Candlemas, 
1377*  whereiu  h&  mentions  the  following 
musical  instruments — trumpets,  sackbuts, 
comets,  shawms,  aud  minstrels,  with  in- 
numerable torch  lights ;  and  that  they  rode 
from  Newgate  through  Chepe,  over  the 

to 

the  yuung  Pi 
remained  with  his  mother,  his  uncles  the 
royal  Dukes,  aud  other  noble  Lord*.  Xtese 
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were  well  suited  to  a  proces- 
sion, but  would  certainly  have  been  too 
noisy  if  played  in  a  room. 

It  was  sn  important  period  in  English 
history  when  Chaucer,  whom  we  might 
style  our  first  poet,  augmented  our  voca- 
bulary, polished  our  numbers,  and  enrich- 
ed our  knowledge  with  acquisitions  from 
France  and  Italy.  As  Dr.  Burney  justly 
remarks, — M  Literary  plunder  seems  the 
most  innocent  kind  of  depredation  that 
can  be  made  upon  our  neighbours  ;  as  they 
are  deprived  of  nothing  but  what  they  can 
well  spare,  and  which  it  is  neither  disho- 
nourable to  lose,  nor  disgraceful  to  take." 

lu  the  third  book  of  Chaucer's  House  of 
Fame,  he  bestows  above  sixty  lines  in  de- 
scribing masic,  musicians,  and  musical 
instruments.  Stowe  collected  many  of 
Chaucer's  ballads,  but  in  all  the  ancient 
libraries  and  MSS.  none  of  our  musical 
researchers  have  been  able  to  find  the  tune 
of  an  English  song  or  dance  so  ancient  as 
the  fourteenth  century. 

At  the  coronation  of  Henry  V.  in  1413, ' 
there  were  no  other  instruments  than 
harps  J  but  an  historian  of  that  period  in- 
forms us  that  their  number  in  that  Prince's 
ball  was  prodigious.    He  seems  not,  how- 


during  many  years  of  this  reign,  that  at 
the  annual  feast  of  the  fraternity  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  at  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire, 
twelve  priests  received  only  fourpence  each 
for  singing  a  solemn  dirge;  while  the  same 
number  of  minstrels  had  each  two  shillings 
and  fourpence,  besides  diet  and  horse- 
meat. 

About  this  time  two  very  eminent  musi- 
cians flourished  in  England,  and  obtained 
a  high  degree  of  celebrity ;  these  were 
John  Dunstable  and  Dr.  John  Ha  id  bo  is. 
Dunstable  was  the  musician  whom  the 
Germans  have  mistaken  for  St.  Dunstan: 
Dunstable  was  not  only  a  musician  but  a 
mathematician,  and  an  eminent  astrologer. 
Two  or  three  fragments  are  all  that  are 
now  left  of  his  compositions. 

Dr.  John  Hambois  possessed  much  learn- 
ing,  but  music  formed  the  chief  of  hia 
studies:  and  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention,  when  speaking  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor  being  conferred  on  htm,  to  look 
back  to  an  institution  which  is  peculiar  to 
our  universities.  We  are  told,  moreover, 
by  Anthony  Wood,  that  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  was  first  given  in  tbo 
reign  of  Henry  II.  i  but  those  who  are  more 
nice  in  their  researches,  and  consequently 


ever,  to  have  been  fond  of  music,  for  when    more  correct  in  their  information,  tell  us 


he  entered  the  city  of  London  triumphant 
i  battle  of  Agiocourt,  some  children 


in  praise  of  the  hero :  Henry,  whe 
ther  from  modesty  or  disgust,  gave  orders 
that  bo  songs  should  be  recited  by  harpers, 
or  others,  in  honour  of  the  recent  victory. 
It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  only 
»on?  known  at  all  from  so  early  a  date,  the 
•figinal  music  of  v.  luck  has  been  really 
preserved,  was  written  on  the  victory  at 
Agiacourt,  in  1415. 

A  MS.  on  musk:  is,  nevertheless,  pre- 
served at  Oxford,  of  yet  more  aucient  date. 
It  was  written  by  an  Englishman  of  the 
name  of  Theiured,  precentor  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Dover,  ia  the  year  1371. 

The  turbulent  and  unhappy  reign  of 
tfeary  VI.  was,  notwithstanding,  favour- 
Able  to  music,  as  for  as  related  to  min- 
lircby :  for  minstrels,  though  Henry  was  a 
very  devout  Prince,  were  better  paid  thau 


that  the  appellation  of  Doctor  was  not 
granted  till  the  reigu  of  King  John,  in 
1207.  Hollinshed  mentions  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  among  whom  he  cites  John 
Hambois,  M  an  excellent  musician and 
adds,  that  **  for  his  notable  cunning  therein 
he  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Music." 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  that  is,  when 
he  became  established  on  the  throne,  musk 
seems  to  have  been  uuder  better  regulation 
thau  during  that  of  the  so  often  dethroned 
'Henry  VI.  Edward  incorporated  the  min- 
strels into  a  regular  body,  and  this  in  cor* 
poration  resembled  the  ancient  flute  play- 
ers amoug  the  Romans.  In  au  account  of 
the  establishment  of  the  fourth  Edwards 
houshold,  we  read  of  several  musicians 
retained  in  his  service,  as  well  for  bis  pri» 
veto  amusement  aa  for  tlie  service  of  hie 
chapeL 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ANECDOTES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  FEMALES. 


ELIZABETH,  QUEEN  OF  HUNGARY. 

The  life  of  this  truly  illustrious  woman, 
who,  by  her  piety  and  benevolence,  justh 
merited  to  be  placed  where  she  was,  among 
the  saints,  was  checquered  with  events 
which  even  her  extraordinary  beauty  and 
endowments  could  not  prevent,  when  they 
too  often  approached  her  in  the  guise  of 
afflictions.  Not  only  did  she  feed  from  her 
own  table  a  multitude  of  indigent  persons, 
but  she  sought  out  the  habitations  of  dis- 
ease and  misery,  attending  the  former  like 
an  assiduous  and  careful  nurse,  and  alle- 
viating the  latter  to  the  very  utmost  of  her 
power,  and  never  did  the  cries  of  the  poor 
assail  her  in  vaiu.  One  day  when  the 
Prince  of  Thuriuge,  her  husband,  gave  a 
splendid  feast,  and  Elizabeth  was  magni- 
ficently dressed  to  do  him  honour,  as  she 
passed  through  the  avenues  of  his  palace 
she  met  a  poor  mendicant,  who  craved 
alms.  The  Princess  having  no  money 
about  her,  told  the  beggar  to  wait  some 
other  time.—"  Do  not,"  said  the  miserable 
wretch,  "  do  not  send  me  away  without 
relief;  how  can  you  dismiss  me  in  his  name 
by  which  1  have  implored  an  alms?"— The 
Princess,  touched  with  compassion,  imme- 
diately  took  from  her  head  a  veil  of  im- 
mense value  and  gave  it  to  the  beggar. 

Elizabeth  kept  constantly  employed  in 
her  apartments  a  considerable  number  of 
young  women,  with  whom  she  used  to  sit 
and  spin  vestments  for  the  poor.  Her  fa- 
vourite occupation  was  to  see  to  the  bleach- 
ing of  linen  for  the  service  of  the  altar,  and 
in  making  and  mending  garment*  for  the 
iudigent. 

A  horrible  famine  having  desolated  Ger- 
many in  1925,  Elizabeth,  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  distributed  all  the  corn  that 
grew  ou  his  lauds  amongst  the  poor.  As 
the  Castle  of  Marpurg,  wherein  were  the 
granaries,  was  situated  on  a  very  steep 
rock,  to  spare  to  the  interesting  objects  of 
her  pity  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  climb- 
ing it,  she  caused  a  large  hospital  to  be 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  which  she 
visited  herself  every  day.  Historians  re- 
mark that  it  w  as  a  most  admirable  sight 
to  see  a  Princess  in  the  early  bloom  of 
youth,  aud  dazzling  by  her  beauty,  pre- 
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paring  with  her  own  hands  her  benevolent 
offerings  to  the  poor,  waiting  on  them, 
making  up  their  beds,  and  enduring  with 
constant  and  unremitting  perseverance  the 
iufectious  air  of  an  hospital  duriog  the 
burning  heat  of  an  ardent  summer.  Yet 
calumny  attacked  the  fame  of  this  virtuous 
Princess.  The  treasurers  of  her  husband 
complained  of  her  prodigality;  bat  the 
young  Landgrave  too  well  knew  that  the 
most  prudent  economy  aided  her  genero- 
sity: far  then  from  giving  ear  to  their  idle 
reports,  he  only  placed  increased  confidence 
iu  his  virtuous  aud  amiable  partner. 

Soon  after  the  Prince  departed  for  the 
Holy  Land:  Elizabeth  accompanied  him 
a  great  part  of  his  journey;  and  on  her 
return  to  court  she  laid  aside  every  exterior 
mark  of  magnificence,  and  wore  constantly 
the  habit  of  a  widow,  which  she  never 
afterwards  quitted. 

Her  piety  had  drawn  on  her  the  envy 
and  hatred  of  Sophia,  her  mother-in-law; 
and  had  been  displeasing  to  the  proud  no- 
bility. Deprived  of  all  her  wealth,  and 
driven  out  with  disgrace  from  the  pi  lace 
of  her  husband,  she  found  herself  compelled 
to  take  refuge  iu  a  public  inn,  with  a  few 
of  her  ladies  in  waiting,  who  were  resolved 
never  to  abandon  her.  Tbia  happened  at 
a  time  when  the  weather  was  remarkably 
severe.  Elizabeth  had  neither  food  nor 
firing;  nor  could  she  even  obtain  a  situa- 
tion in  one  of  the  many  hospitals  she  had 
founded.  The  news  of  her  deplorable  situ- 
ation reached  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  ber 
uncle,  who  took  her  into  his  castle,  and 
caused  her  marriage  portion  to  be  restored 
to  her.  Elizabeth  made  no  other  use  of  it 
than  distributing  it  amongst  the  poor. 

The  Pope,  touched  with  the  merits,  vir- 
tue, and  undeserved  afflictions  of  this  Prin- 
cess, publicly  declared  himself  her  protec- 
tor; and  she  retired  to  Marpurg,  chuaing 
for  her  dwelling  a  very  small  cottage.  The 
King  of  Hungary  being  informed  of  the 
wretched  lot  of  his  daughter,  aeut  a  noble- 
man to  bring  her  to  his  palace;  but  she 
never  would  be  persuaded  to  quit  her 
humble  retreat,  where  the  died  at  the  age 
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ANBCDOTK  OF  CHARLES  XII.  OF  SWEDEN. 

Charles,  who  was  uaturally  prodigal, 
observed  no  more  economy  at  Bender  than  j 
at  Stockholm.  Grothusen,  his  favourite 
and  treasurer,  brought  to  him  oue  day  an 
account  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  in  two 
hues:— "  Ten  thousand  crowns  given  to 
the  Swedes  and  to  the  Janizaries,  by  order 
of  his  Majesty,  and  the  rest  spent  by  my- 
self."—That  is  frank,"  said  the  King;  M  and 
that  is  the  way  I  like  my  friends  to  make 
out  their  accounts.  Mullern  made  me  read 
over  several  pages  accounting  for  the  sum 
oftcu  thousand  franks ;  I  like  the  laconic 
style  of  Grothusen  better." 

ANECDOTE  OF  MOZART. 

From  his  most  tender  age,  Mozart,  ani- 
mated with  the  true  feeling  of  his  art,  was 
never  vain  of  the  compliment*  paid  him  by 
the  great.    When  be  had  to  do  with  people 
unacquainted  with  music,  he  only  perform- 
ed insignificant  trifles.    He  played,  on  the 
coutrary,  with  all  the  fire  and  attention  of 
which  he  was  capable  when  in  the  presence 
of  connoisseurs  i  and  his  father  was  often 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  artifice,  and  to 
make  the  great  men,  before  whom  his  son 
was  to  exhibit,  pass  for  connoisseurs  before 
him.  When  Mozart,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  I 
sat  down  to  play  in  the  presence  of  the  | 
Emperor  Francis,  he  addressed  himself  to 
his  Majesty,  and  asked.  "  Is  uot  M.  Wag- 
euseil  here  ?    We  must  send  for  him ;  he 
understands  the  matter."    The  Emperor 
sent  for  Wageuseil,  and  gave  his  place  to 
him  by  the  side  of  the  piano.-—"  Sir,"  said 
Mozart  to  the  composer,  "  we  are  going 
to  play  one  of  your  concertos  j  you  must 
turn  over  the  leaves  for  me." 


HIGH  SENSE  OF  HONOUR  IN    A   I»EON,  OR 
EAST  INDIA  FOOT  SOLDIER. 

Ax  Englishman  once  on  a  hunting  party t 
hastily  struck  a  Peon  for  having  let  loose, 
at  an  improper  time,  a  gre>  hound.  The 
Peon  happened  to  be  a  Rajah-pout,  which 
is  the  highest  tribe  of  Hindoo  soldiers.  On 
receiving  the  blow,  he  started  back  with 
an  appesrauce  of  horror  and  amazement, 
And  drew  his  poniard.  But  again  com- 
posing himself,  and  looking  stedfastly  at 


his  master,  he  said,  "  I  am  your  servant, 
and  have  long  eat  your  rice ;"  and  baviug 
pronounced  this,  he  plunged  the  dagger 
into  bis  own  bosom.  In  those  few  words 
the  poor  man  pathetically  expressed—- 
"  the  arm  that  has  been  nourished  by  you 
shall  not  take  away  your  life;  but  in  spar- 
iug  yours  I  must  give  up  my  own*  a*  1 
cannot  survive  my  dishonour." 

ANECDOTE  OF  MR.  SHERIDAN. 

As  Mr.  Sheridan  was  coming  up  to  town 
in  one  of  the  public  coaches,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  canvassing  Westminster,  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Paul  was  his  opponent,  he 
found  himself  in  company  with  two  West- 
minster electors.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, one  of  them  asked  the  other  to 
whom  he  would  give  his  vote?  When  his 
friend  replied,  «  To  Paul,  certainly  ;  for 
though  1  think  him  but  a  shabby  sort  of  a 
fellow,  I  would  vote  for  any  one  rather  than 
that  rascal  Sheridan." — "  Do  you  know 
Sheridan  ?"  asked  the  stranger. — "  Not  I, 
Sir,"  answered  the  gentleman:  "  nor  would 
I  wish  to  know  him."— The  conversation 
dropped  here ;  but  when  the  party  alighted 
to  breakfast,  Sheridan  called  aside  the 
other  geutleman,  and  said,  "  Pray  who  is 
that  very  agreeable  friend  of  yours?  He 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  fellows  I  ever  met 
with,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  his 

name."—"  His  name  is  Mr.  T  ;  he  is 

an  eminent  lawyer,  and  resides  in  Lincoln's 
Inn-fields."— Breakfast  over,  the  party  re- 
sumed their  seats  in  the  coach  :  soon  after 
which,  Sheridan  turned  the  discourse  to 
the  law.   "  It  i%"  said  he,  **  a  fine  pro- 
fession .  men  may  rise  to  the  highest  emi- 
nence in  the  state,  and  it  gives  vast  scope 
to  the  display  of  talent  j  many  of  the  most 
virtuous  and  noble  characters  recorded  iu 
history  have  been  lawyers.    I  am  sorry, 
however,  to  add,  that  some  of  the  greatest 
rascals  have  also  been  lawyers;  but  of  all 
the  rascals  I  ever  heard  of  is  one  T— » 
who  lives  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields."—"  I  am 

Mr.  T  "  said  the  gentleman."—"  And 

1  am  Mr.  Sheridan,"  was  the  reply.  The 
jest  was  iustautly  seen  ;  they  shook  hands; 
and  the  lawyer  exerted  himself  warmly  to 
promote  the  electiou  of  the  facetious  orator. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  FRANKLII. 

Dr.  Franklin,  when  a  child,  found  the 
Jong  graces  used  by  his  father  before  and 
after  meals  very  tedious.  One  day  after 
the  winter's  provisions  had  been  salted— 
u  I  think,  father,"  said  Benjamin,  Mif  you 
were  to  say  grace  over  the  whole  cask,  once 
for  all,  it  would  be  a  vast  laving  of  time.'1 

In  his  travels  through  New  England,  he 
had  observed,  that  when  he  went  into  an 
inn,  every  individual  of  the  family  had  a 
question  or  two  to  propose  to  him,  relative 
to  his  history  ;  and  that  till  each  was  satis- 
fied, and  that  they  had  conferred  and  com- 
pared together  their  information,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  procuring  any  refreshment. 
Therefore,  the  moment  he  went  into  any  of 
these  places,  he  inquired  for  the  master,  the 
mistress  the  sons,  the  daughters,  the  men 
servant*,  and  the  maid  servants  j  and  hav- 
ing assembled  them  all  together,  he  began 
in  this  manner:—"  Good  people,  1  am 
Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  by 
trade  a  printer^  and  a  bachelor.  1  have 
some  relations  at  Boston,  to  whom  I  ami  (though  his  whole  life  is  a  series  of  cere. 


unfortunate  girl  was  invited,  and  requested 
that  she  might,  though  but  of  the  second 
class.  The  girl  came}  she  was  pretty; 
and  finding  herself  among  her  superiors, 
bashfully  tat  down  as  near  the  door  ss 
possible,  nobody  deigning  to  take  the  least 
notice  of  her.  Shortly  after,  the  PrtDce 
entering,  inquired  for  her,  and  asked  her 
to  dance  with  him,  to  the  great  mortifies- 
tion  of  the  young  ladies  of  high  rank.  After 
the  dance  was  over,  he  handed  her  to  the 
top  of  the  room,  and  placing  himself  by  her, 
spoke  of  the  loss  she  had  sustained  with 
tenderness,  promising  to  provide  hand- 
somely for  any  one  she  should  marry.  She 
afterwards  married,  and  the  Prince  strictly 
kept  his  promise. 

SAXON  ANECDOTE* 

Prince  Antoine,  the  present  heir* 
apparent  of  the  throne  of  Sasony,  is  a 
person  of  extremely  recluse  and  monkish 
habits,  frequently  enjoining  himself  to  the 
performance  of  the  mo&t  rigorous  pern 


going  to  make  a  visit,  my  stay  will  be  short ; 
and  1  shall  then  return  and  follow  my  busi- 
ness, as  a  prudent  man  ought  to  do.  This 
is  all  I  know  of  myself,  and  all  I  can  pos- 
sibly inform  you  of;  I  beg,  therefore,  that 
you  will  have  pity  on  me  and  my  horse,  j 
and  give  us  both  some  refreshment" 

When  Franklin  came  to  England,  pre- 
vious to  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
war,  he  went  to  Mr.  Hetts  printing  office, 
in  Wild-court,  Wild-street,  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields,  and  entering  the  press-room,  he  went 
up  to  a  particular  press,  and  thus  addressed 
the  two  men  who  were  working :— -  Come, 
my  friends,  we  will  drink  together ;  it  is 
now  forty  years  since  I  worked  like  you  at 
this  press,  as  a  journeyman  printer."— On 
this  he  sent  for  a  gallon  of  porter,  and  they 
"  Success  to  printing." 


ANECDOTE   Or  THE  KINO  OF  DENMARK, 
WHEN  PRINCE  ROTAL. 

An  officer,  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Quistram,  desired  to  speak  with 
the  Prince;  and  with  his  dying  breath  ear* 
neatly  recommended  to  his  care  a  young 
woman  of  Christiana,  to  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged. When  the  Prince  returned  there, 
a  grand  ball  was  given  by  the  principal 
inhabitants.     He  inquired  whether  this  1 1 


monies),  and  bestowing  almost  his  entire 
income  in  donations  to  the  monasteries. 
The  King,  his  father,  himself  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, has  often  remonstrated  with 
him  on  bis  excessive  bigotry,  but  with* 
out  any  other  effect  than  that  of  id* 
creasing  it  In  the  year  1810,  the  confes- 
sor of  this  Prince  persuaded  him  that  his 
good  works  would  be  incomplete,  unless 
he  consummated  them  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  but  well  aware  that  the  King 
would  never  consent  to  the  project,  he  in- 
stigated the  Prince  to  propose  to  his  father 
to  send  him  on  some  minor  doctrinal  em* 
bassy  to  the  court  of  Rome,  from  whence  he 
might  secretly  undertake  the  journey.  The 
Prince  followed  this  advice,  but  the  King 
rejected  the  proposed  embassy,  and  sus- 
pecting something  of  the  real  design,  strictly 
forbade  his  sou  leaving  Dresden,  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
confessor  hit  upon  another  expedient,  sad 
carefully  computing  the  number  of  paces 
between  Dresden  and  Jerusalem,  the  en- 
thusiastic Prince  actually  performed  the 
pilgrimage,  with  unremitting  leal,  in  bis 
apartments,  Under  the  close  superintend- 
ence of  the 
of  his  order. 
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THE  GLEANER'S  PORTE-FOLIO ; 

INTERESTING  ARTICLES  FROM  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS,  PUBLIC 
JOURNALS,  &C.  &C. 


LOO  CBOO  ISLAND. 

This  bland  is  sixty  miles  long:  about 
one- third  of  its  southern  extent  is  highly 
cultivated,  and  almost  entirely  covered  with 
villages ;  and  round  Port  Melville,  nearer 
the  other  extremity,  there  are  also  populous 
villages}  but  the  north,  north-east,  and 
eastern  parts  are  but  thinly  peopled,  aud 
not  much  cultivated.  It  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  exactly  what  are  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  natives ;  though  it  appears 
that  the  faith  of  Fo  was  introduced  a  thou* 
sand  years  ago  by  the  bodzes;  and  we  have 
no  example  of  any  country  where  the 
priesthood  was  or  is  held  in  such  a  state  of 
degradation.    Near  a  well,  offerings  of  rice 
and  slow  matches  were  seen  in  little  exca- 
vations on  the  top  of  three  or  four  rudely 
carved  stones,  called  kawroo.    These  are 
generally  erected  in  groves  on  the  hills : 
they  are  about  two  feet  long  by  one  wide, 
and  one  high.    Inscriptions  are  cut  on  the 
sides  in  a  variety  of  characters,  denoting 
the  rank  of  the  person  who  makes  the  of- 
fering, the  date  and  object  of  his  petition. 
Two  of  the  inscriptions  were  translated, 
and  were  prayers  for  protection  during  a 
voyage  to  China,  and  for  success  in  a  lite- 
rary undertaking.    Another  religious  rite 
is  mentioned: — "  Two  narrow  strips  of 
paper  with  characters  inscribed  on  them, 
which,  by  consent  of  the  natives,  were 
taken  from  a  pillar  in  the  temple,  aud 
'which  have  beeu  since  translated,  prove  to 
be  invocations,  one  to  the  Supreme  Deity, 
aud  the  other  to  the  Evil  Spirit   The  first 
is  on  a  slip  of  paper,  two  feet  long  by  two 
inches  wide,  and  containing  a  supplication 
for  pardon.   The  latter  invocation  begins 
by  seven  rows  of  the  character  symbolical 
of  the  devil.   In  the  upper  line  there  are 
seven,  and  in  the  last  one  }  so  that  a  trian- 
gular page  is  formed  of  twenty-eight  cha- 
racters, each  signifying  the  devil}  and  the 
prayer  itself  is  written  ia  a  narrow  perpen- 
dicular line  underneath }  the  whole  inscrip- 
tion resembling  in  form  a  kite  with  a  long 
tail  attached  to  it" 

We  have  remarked  upon  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  priests,  or  bodies.  They  are 
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not  respected  in  society ;  are  neither  al- 
lowed meat  nor  marriage  j  seem  to  be  em- 
ployed only  in  menial  offices  about  the 
temples,  the  walks,  and  hedge*,  and  not  in 
religious  ceremonies  (of  which,  by  the  way, 
the  only  example  seen  by  the  voyagers  was 
a  funeral,  where  Jeeroo,  one  of  the  chiefs, 
officiated,  and  the  poor  bodze*  had  no 
other  occupation  than  to  staod  humbly 
behind)}  the  very  children  turn  them  into 
ridicule,  and  at  the  Prince's  entertainment 
our  countrymen  were  laughed  at  for  offer- 
ing to  treat  them  with  attention. 

Connected  with  religion  are  the  tombs 
of  a  people.  Those  of  LooChoo  are  either 
caves  excavated  in  rocks,  or  built  in  the 
horse- shoe  form  of  the  Chinese.  The 
corpses  (of  the  upper  classes,  we  suppose) 
are  allowed  to  decay  in  coffins  tor  seven 
years;  the  bones  are  then  collected  and 
preserved  with  veneration  in  elegantly 
shaped  vases,  placed  in  the  temples,  and 
hung  round  with  offerings  of  funereal 
flowers.  The  caverns  are  probably  for 
the  lower  orders,  as  the  bones  of  the  dead 
are  found  thereiu  lying  amongst  the  sand. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  island  we 
may  enumerate  of  animals,  the  small  horse 
and  bullock,  pigs,  goats,  and  fowls}  of  fish, 
an  endless  variety  of  all  sorts  and  colours ; 
of  vegetables,  potatoes,  rice,  maize,  squashes, 
oranges,  onions,  radishes,  celery,  garlick, 
pumpkins,  &c.  &c. }  tea,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
ton, are  also  among  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ducts} of  edible  manufactures,  vermicelli, 
sum  chew  (an  ardent  spirit),  sackee  (a  light 
wine),  sugar,  gingerbread,  flee,  are  men- 
tioned, and  the  food  is  formed  chiefly  of 
these  materials,  with  eggs,  cooked  iu  many 
ways,  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  European 


The  natives  are  fond  of  riding,  though 
their  saddles  arc  made  of  wood,  and  so 
uneven  as  to  be  very  unpleasant  The 
scenery  is  of  the  most  beautiful  kiud,  wilh 
Indian  features.  The  bamboo  is  conspicu- 
ous among  the  trees  which  overshadow 
the  detached  cottages  and  villages  :  arbours 
of  cane,  covered  with  various  pretty  creep- 
ers, add  to  the  sylvan  graces  of  these  re- 
H 
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treats.  The  houses  are  simple  and  neat,  on  board  in  the  disguise  of  a  private  person, 
and  in  some  rude  pictures  and  carved  wood-  j  and  gradually  rose  from  an  intimacy  with 


work  figures  were  hanging  on  the  walls, 
together  with  inscriptions  in  the  Chiuese 
character. 

Several  visits  and  entertainments  were 
interchanged  between  the  British  ships 
and  the  shore :  the  most  affectionate  inter- 
course prevailed,  and  except  in  keeping 
the  women  aloof,  and  observing  much 
mystery  about  their  King,  there  was  no- 
thins:  which  the  kind  Loo  Chooans  did 
not  do  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  their  visi- 
tors,    The  Lyra  circumnavigated  the 
island,  and  touching  at  several  points,  vi- 
sited places  where  they  were  unexpected. 
At  one  they  saw  a  complete  farmysrd,  at 
another  a  blacksmith's  forge  and  anvil ;  but 
the  principal  object  of  attraction  was  the 
excellent  harbour,  which  has  been  named 
Port  Melville,  in  honour  of  the  first  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty. 

The  Prince  of  Loo  Choo  informed  the 
voyagers  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
English  or  French,  or  of  any  nations  but 
the  Chinese,  Coreans,  and  Japanese.  Po- 
lygamy is  not  allowed  as  in  China,  and  the 
King  only  is  allowed  concubines :  hit  Ma- 
jesty had  twelve,  and  one  wife.  He  had 
aeven  children.  The  women  in  genera) 
are  not  so  well  treated  as  we  could  expect; 


the  sailors  to  a  friendship  with  the  officers, 
till  at  length,  when  the  Priuce  visited  them, 
his  real  rank  and  consequence  transpired. 
He  was  amiable,  observant,  acute,  lively 
and  intelligent  *  and  his  transactions  with 
our  countrymen  possess  the  interest  of  a 
romance  of  the  most  pleasing  kind. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  with* 
out  extracting  an  account  of  a  coral  island, 
which  conveys  all  the  information  that  can 
be  desired  concerning  that  natural  pheno- 
menon, the  formation  of  a  country  by  the 
labours  of  an  insect 

"  The  examination  of  a  coral  reef  during 
the  different  stages  of  one  tide,  is  peculiarly 
interesting.   When  the  fide  has  left  it  for 
some  time  it  becomes  dry,  and  appears  to 
be  a  compact  rock,  exceedingly  hard  and 
ragged ;  but  as  the  tide  rises,  and  the  waves 
begin  to  wash  over  it,  the  coral  worms  pro- 
trude themselves  from  holes  which  were 
before  invisible.   These  animals  are  of  a 
great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  and  in 
such  prodigious  numbers,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  appears 
in  motion.  The  most  common  worm  is  in 
the  form  of  a  star,  with  arms  from  four  to 
six  inches  long,  which  are  moved  about 
with  a  rapid  motion  in  all  directions,  p ro- 


th e  upper  classes  being  a  good  deal  con  fin- '  bably  to  catch  food.    When  the  coral  is 


■ed  to  their  houses,  and  the  lower  orders 
■devoted  to  the  drudgery  of  husbandry 

work.  No  punishment  beyond  the  Up  of 
•a  fan,  or  an  angry  look,  was  ever  seen  in 

this  isle,  where  respect  and  confidence  on 


broken,  about  high  water  mark,  it  is  a  solid 
hard  stone,  but  if  any  part  of  it  be  detached 
at  a  spot  where  the  tide  reaches  every  day, 
it  is  found  to  be  full  of  worms,  of  different 
lengths  and  colours,  some  being  as  fine  as 


the  one  hand,  and  consideration  and  kind  a  thread,  and  several  feet  long,  of  a  bright 
feeling  on  the  other,  seemed  to  unite  rulers  [  yellow,  and  sometimes  of  a  blue  colour.— 


and  people.  Not  one  instance  of  theft  or 
wrong  occurred  during  the  whole  time  the 
expedition  waa  at  Napakiang,  though  the 
stores,  &c.  were  much  exposed.  The  gentle 
and  friendly  manners  of  the  natives  pro- 
duced so  good  an  effect,  that  even  the 


The  growth  of  coral  appears  to  cease  when 
the  worm  is  no  longer  exposed  to  the  wash- 
ing of  the  sea.  Thus  a  reef  rises  in  the 
form  of  a  cauliflower,  till  its  top  has  gained 
the  level  of  the  highest  tides,  above  which 
the  worm  has  no  power  to  advance,  and 


roughest  of  our  tan  seemed  to  have  been  the  reef,  of  course,  no  longer  extends  itself 
metamorphosed  into  polite  gentlemen  by '  upwards." — Lord  Amherst' t  Embassy  tt 

them  j  and  we  question  that  so  kind  and  China, 
really  affectionate  intercourse  was  ever 

before  carried  on  under  like  circumstances,  womxx. 
and  without  break  or  interruption,  in  the  Diderot  says,  that  "when  writing  on 
annals  of  the  human  race.  Among  the  women,  we  should  dip  our  pen  in  the  rain- 
Loo  Chooans  the  character  of  Madera  is  bow,  aud  throw  over  each  line,  instead  of 
peculiarly  attractive.  This  young  chief,  as  sand,  the  powder  of  the  butterfly's  wing." 
he  afterwards  turned  out  to  be,  came  first  '    Tbia  counsel  is  not  easy  to  follow;  for  it 
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i*  not  given  to  every  one  to  dip  their  f*n  in 
the  rainbow  ;  but  those  writer*  who  have 
not  the  genius  of  Diderot,  moat  be  content 
to  throw  over  each  line  the  duet  on  the  butter' 
fiy%s  wing,  which  certainly  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  empower  ua  to  apeak  very  agree- 
ably of  women. 

Montaigne  speaks  sweetly  of 
where  he  say*, 

"  Women  arc  more  willingly,  as  well  _.. 
gloriously  ehaste,  when  they  art  beautiful." 

In  the  last  century,  as  well  aa  in  the  pre- 
sent, people  have  been  declaiming  conti- 
tinually  againat  prejudice,  and,  iu  parti- 
cular,  againat  that  attached  to  birth; 
which,  excluding  the  middling  snd  lower 


ed  ?  Why  this  malediction  on  one  half  of 
,  the  human  race?  Every  woman  of  an  age 
to  please  and  to  persuade,  ought  to  carry 
thia  question  to  the  sittings  of  the  Cham- 
bers; as,  heretofore,  the  Roman  dames, 
conducted  by  the  daughter  of  Hortensiut, 
carried  to  the  senate  iheir  eloquent  repre- 
sentations. Our  best  orators  might  be 
puzzled  to  answer  these. 

We  find  in  the  letters  of  Balzac,  an  au- 
thor uow  almoat  forgotten,  a  remarkable 
passage  on  women,  which  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  young  person.  I  canuot  termi- 
nate thia  article  better  than  by  quoting  it : 
u  There  are  women,  who,  provided  they 
are  but  chaste,  think  they  are  privileged 


classes  from  every  post  of  consequence,  de-  i  to  do  harm  ;  and  believe  that,  if 
prived  tbe  state  of  a  considerable  store  of  ,i  from  one  vice,  they  have  every  virtue. 
useful  talents.   But  no  ooe  has  ever  yet  j  J  confess,  that  the  loss  of  honour  is  the  worst 


taken  upon  himself  to  examine  if  it  la  true, 
that  women,  in  the  full  prime  of  life,  what 
ever  may  be  their  merit  or  information, 


misfortune  that  can  happen  to  a  woman ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  because  she  has  pre- 
served it  that  she  has  done  an  heroic  ac- 


ought,  for  tbe  good  of  their  country,  to  |  tiou;  and  1  see  nothing  to  admire  because 
confine  themselves  merely  to  the  conduct-  j  she  did  uot  choose  to  live  unhappy  and  dis- 
ing  their  household  affairs  ?  Would  it  not  graced.  1  never  heard  it  said  that  a  person 
be  difficult  to  pro»e  that  it  is  vexatious  for  |  deserved  prsise  for  not  having  fallen  into 


a  superior  talent  to  be  buried  in  the  sou  of 
a  cobbler,  snd  that  it  is  not  equally  lost  in 
a  woman  r   The  wife  of  every  private  in 


the  fire,  or  for  avoiding  a  daugerous  pre- 
cipice. We  condemn  the  memory  of  a 
suicide ;  but  there  is  no  reconipeuce  given 


».     .  ,        ,   .       ,  *    I  |  »  —  "~  ■vw...|«,in1. 

dividual  is  declared  incapable  of  occupying  totboae  who  do  not  kill  themselves.  And 
tbe  most  trifling  public  employment,  snd,  thus  a  woman  who  glories  in  being  chaste, 
notwithstanding,  in  every  kingdom  of  the   glories  in  not  being  dead,  and  for  having  a 


world,  except  in  France,  when  they  are  of 
royal  race,  they  are  judged  capable  of  go- 
»}  and  these  kingdoms  go 

on  like  the" 
times  right 

As,  iu  genera],  women  are  not  gifted 
with  large  hands  and  broad  shoulders,  it  is 
evident  they  were  uever  intended  for  war ; 


quality,  without  which  she  would  have  no 
rank  in  the  world,  and  where  she  would 
only  remain  to  assist  in  the  punishment  of 
her  name,  and  to  see  the  infamy  of  iter 
memory.  An  honest  woman  ought  not  so 
much  to  consider  vice  as  evil,  but  aa  im- 
possible ;  nor  so  much  to  hate  it,  as  not 
to  understand  it.   And  if  she  is  really  vir- 


and  we  regret,  on  their  account,  the  raelan-  toons,  she  will  sooner  believe  that  there  are 
choly  empire  of  the  Amazons.  But  their  griffins  and  centaurs,  than  licentious  fe~ 
gentleness,  the  charms  of  their  behaviour,  males ;  and  will  rather  believe  that  people 
their  conciliating  spirit— do  not  they  reu-  are  slanderers,  and  common  fame  a  liar, 
der  them  particularly  suitable  to  some  em-  than  that  her  neighbour  is  not  true  to  her 
ployments?  For  example,  in  negotiations!  husbaud.  She  will  pity  those  who  are 
Since  the  time  of  the  Ma  recti  ale  de  Que-  abused  by  others ;  and  wheu  she  is  told  of 
briant,  several  have  been  entrusted  with    »  woman  committing  a  crime,  she  will.sa- 

 *.  missions,  and  have  acquitted  them-    twfy  berself  with  calling  her  unfortunate** 

i  with  success.    We  hsve  Istely  wit-    —  Trmoelated  jrom  Madame  de  Genii*' $  Dit- 
one  (universally  regretted)  who,  of    tiontuure  Dee  E liquet  its,  frc 
her  own  accord,  happily  employed  her 

active  mind  in  this  kind  of  way,  with  am  1 1  minx, 
much  success  as  glory.    Why,  then,  this  I     Pw»«  is  the  most  detestable  of  all  vices, 
formal  exclusion,  so  obstinately  maintain.  H  when  it  is  carried  to  excess.  When,  with 
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extraordinary  talents,  it  is  found  in  high 
places,  it  is  the  cause  of  many  public  cala- 
mities; yet,  at  the  same  time,  of  many 
splendid  actions.  In  order  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  all  its  misery  and  deformity,  we 
must  behold  it  in  the  ordinary  situations  of 
life:  it  has  then  no  illusion  to  ennoble  it, 
and  it  becomes  as  puerile  as  it  is  hateful. 
When  it  aspires  to  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  it  may  appear  imposing ;  but  how 
stupid  and  hateful  does  it  appear  in  society; 
where  a  person  wishes  to  shine,  not  by 
wit,  talents,  or  virtuous  actions,  but  by 
horses,  carriages,  clothes,  shawls,  Sec.  3tc ; 
who  renders  himself  insnflerable  by  his  pre- 
tensions, his  susceptibility,  arrogance,  and 
importance  attached  to  trifles;  by  gossip 
ings,  bickerings,  disturbances,  and  dis- 
putes, which  are  the  inevitable  result  of 
such  things.  Pride  corrupts  alike  the  heart 
and  understanding;  it  renders  all  our  judg- 
ments false.  Pride  only  esteems  its  ad- 
mirer* ;  it  despises  all  knowledge  and  ta- 
lents, as  well  as  all  qualities,  not  belonging 
to  itself.  It  renders  a  person  blind  to  him- 
self as  to  others,  makiug  him  not  only  in- 
sensible  to  disown  faults,  but  often  causes 
him  to  exaggerate  them  into  virtues,  and  to  ; 
deny  the  worst  injuries  he  inflicts,  because 
he  does  not  feel  them  himself;  he  becomes, 
necessarily,  envious,  and  a  stranger  to  the 
pleasure  of  admiring  another ;  he  is,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  puuished  by  the  secret 
vexation  that  the  success  of  others  gives  to 
his  heart.  It  is  impossible  for  a  proud  man 
to  be  grateful ;  he  thinks  every  favour  is  his 
due;  and,  moreover,  that  great  benefits 


would  be,  to  him,  ah  insupportable  bur- 
then  ;  his  youth  is  passed  in  dfepntes,  a*i. 
tation,  and  discontent  of  every  kind.  Hated, 
calumniated,  turned  into  ridicule,  be  finishes 
by  throwing  himself  into  bad  company, 
and  there  he  fixes,  because  it  is  only  then 
that  lie  finds  sycophants  and  flatterers, 
becomes  factious,  wicked,  and  a 
thrope ;  he  grows  old  without  i 
without  friends,  without  heartfelt  interest 
without  consideration  or  respect;  a  victim 
of  that  frightful  vice,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  so  fata),  and  which  caused  even 
the  angels  to  fall. 

There  is  another  species  of  pride,  or, 
rather,  self-love,  carried  to  a  great  extent, 
which  the  world  often  confounds  with  vir- 
tue, because  its  result  is  almost  the  same. 
It  is  that  desire  of  shining,  not  by"  trifles, 
but  by  the  performance  of  good  actions,  or 
the  possession  of  great  talents,  and  which 
aspire  only  to  deserved  success.  This  noble 
kind  of  self-love  gives  ardour  to  labour, 
and  aims  at  the  result  with  perseverance, 
the  attainment  of  the  empire  over  ourselves, 
which  makes  us  triumph  over  every  peorih 
inclination,  and  even  over  those  passions 
which  might  keep  us  from  the  end  to  which 
we  wish  to  attain.  It  is  this  that  has  often 
caused  a  brilliant  fortune  to  be  employed 
to  the  most  worthy  purposes;  but  in  this 
case,  if,  at  first,  we  are  only  guided  by  va- 
nity, we  may  be  said,  in  the  eud,  to  hare 
no  other  motive  than  pure  benevolence.— 
Generous  men  are  always  humane;  a  great 
mind,  therefore,  often  becomes  added  to  ■ 
good  heart— Hid. 


DISGUISE  AND  NO  DISGUISE;  A  TALE. 


(Concluded  Jfam  Page  81.) 


Whilst  the  Chevalier  remained  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  and  in  silent  extacv  at 
the  prospect  that  opened  before  him,  Ma- 
thilda, far  from  manifesting  the  least  reseut- 
ment,  exulted  at  the  ingenuity  of  her  sis- 
ter's conception ;  and  it  being  a  settled 
point  between  them  that  it  now  rested 
with  Adolphus  alone  to  bring  his  affairs  to 
a  happy  conclusion,  they  earnestly  com- 
meuced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  counte- 
nance and  behaviour  he  was  to  assume,  the 
better  to  be  mistaken  for  a  female. 


In  fact,  the  part  he  was  preparing  toad, 
was  attended  with  no  small  difficulties ;  for 
he  would  have  at  once  to  be  thought  a 
woman,  and  to  make  himself  agreeable  as 
a  man.  However,  determined  toavail  him- 
self of  the  preliminaries  which  Caroline 
had  so  skilfully  adjusted,  he  departed  the 
very  same  evening,  with  no  other  attend- 
ant than  Mathilda's  confidential  old  ser- 
vant, his  own  not  being  able  to  ride  post  as 
a  courier. 

Caroline  was  too  well 
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ardent  disposition  of  Adolphus,  to  ques- 
tion bis  acquiescence  to  her  plan  tbe  mo- 
ment she  should  make  it  known  to  him ;  a 
communication  which  she  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  postpone,  till  the  expected  invi- 
tation arrived*,  and,  accordingly,  no  sooner 
received  tue  Baroness  s  fetter,  man,  oeiore 
the  above- stated  conference  taking  place, 
she  sent  word  to  ber  friend,  that  Mathilda 
received  her  invitation  With  thanks,  and 
would  set  off  as  soon  as  she  received  the 
clothes  she  had  bespoke  of  a  fashionable 
tailor,  as  she  delighted  in  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  excursion,  and  of  being  treated  as  a 
gentleman  by  a  fair  lady. 

TbeChevalier  de  Rabar  being  announced, 
the  Baroness  came  to  meet  him,  and,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  stretched  out  ber 
Laud,  which  be  was  going  respectfully  to 
kiss,  when  recollecting,  on  a  sudden,  the 
lessons  be  had  received,  he  folded  her  in 
his  arms  with  all  tbe  familiarity  of  a  female 
friend.  Whether  tbe  salute  was  quite  in 
character,  the  Baroness  was  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine ;  but  the  Count  entering  the  apart* 
meut  immediately  after,  the  graceful  bow 
of  the  supposed  Mathilda  made  it  appear, 
that,  when  required,  she  was  not  forgetful 
of  what  she  owed  to  herself,  or  of  the  part 
she  was  performing. 

If  the  situation  of  tbe  Chevalier  was 
truly  novel,  Utat  of  tbe  Baronets  was  not 
much  less  so.— "The  compliments  which 
you  lavish  upon  me,  in  the  presence  of  my 
brother,"  would  she  often  nay  to  the  Che- 
valier, "  I  dare  not  find  amiss.  1  know 
from  what  motive  they  are  uttered :  but  I 
must  tell  you,  candidly,  that  I  deem  them 
quite  out  of  character  when  repeated  in  his 
absence.  If  the  truth  were  known,  it 
might  be  imagined,  they  are  reflections  on 
my  want  of  those  qualifications  which  you 
pretend  to  praise." — "But  if  tbey  were 
spoken  from  my  heart,"  said  tbe  other,  in 
reply,  "  who  would  presume  to  put  an  op- 
posite construction  on  my  meaning  ?" — 
44  Forbear,  my  lovely  frieud,  lest  I  should 
doubt  your  sincerity.  Allow  me  to  indulge 
a  partiality  which  must  have  originated 
from  my  intimacy  with  your  sister,  and 
which,  1  must  own,  1  felt  the  first  sight 
of  you  alone  would  have  created.  But,  1 
bi  %  of  you,  once  more,  forbear  compli- 
meut*.  *—"  They  are  your  due)  and  I  will 
maintain  it  at  my  peril."— «  You  forget  now 


that  we  are  by  ourselves."—"  I  can  never 
forget  whom  I  am  speaking  to." — *  Nei- 
ther can  I  j  and  1  verily  believe,  that,  in 
order  to  be  quits  with  you,  1  must  apply 
to  my  brother,  who  may  easily  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
Mathilda  de  Rabar.  Let  me  advise  you, 
by-the-bye,  to  warn  your  servant  to  be 
more  on  his  guard  j  for  I  have  heard  him, 
occasionally,  calling  you  Madame  (which 
the  good  old  fellow  had  really  done  through 
absence,  thinking  of  his  mistress) ;  which 
might  be  conducive  to  the  detection  of  a 
secret,  that  I  have  hitherto  held  sacred.**— 
"  From  what  I  know  of  your  brother,  1 
would  rejoice  if  he  were  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  Mathilda." — u  And  from  the 
knowledge  1  have  of  that  amiable  girl  my- 
self, it  would  make  me  happy  to  * 

Here  tbey  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  a  gamekeeper  from  a  neighbouring  no- 
bleman, with  the  intelligence  that  the 
Count  d'lllois  was  engaged  m  a  shooting 
and  a  hunting  party  that  would  keep  him 
abroad  for  a  few  days,  and  that  he  accord- 
ingly wished  his  valet,  with  proper  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  and  a  groom,  with  a 
couple  of  hunters,  to  go  and  meet  biro. 

TbeChevalier  was  too  anxious  to  resume 
a  conversation  which  be  thought  might 
lead,  perhaps,  to  a  discovery  of  the  Baron- 
ess's* real  sentiments,  not  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity.  He  could  never  believe  that 
she  intended  to  persevere  In  a  resolution 
which  he  ascribed  to  a  former  disappoint- 
ment in  love :  if  she  had  loved  ouce,  it 
proved  her  not  being  destitute  of  a  sensible 
heart;  and,  therefore,  when  he  should  find 
her  in  a  proper  mood,  he  might  venture  a 
declaration  with  some  hopes  Of  it  being 
listened  to.  Hazardous  as  the  attempt 
must  be,  yet  it  must  be  made  ;  besides,  a 
formal  denial  could  hardly  cause  greater 
pangs  than  the  state  of  suspense  and  un- 
certainty in  which  he  seemed  condemned  to 
live.  Such  w  ere  the  thoughts  that  agitated 
the  unhappy  lovers  miud;  but,  notwith- 
standing his  impatience,  he  imagined  it 
would  be  advisable,  previously  to  a  nego- 
ciation  of  so  much  importance,  to  collect 
his  ideas ;  to  effect  which,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  park,  where  he  sought  a  solitary 
walk,  that  led  to  a  pavilion.  He,  to  his 
utmost  surprise,  though  not  utter  disap- 
pointment, there  found  tbe  Baroness,  who 
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did  not  appear  in  a  more  quiet  situation  of  | 
tnind  than  himself.  They  both  remained 
aileut  for  some  moments*,  but  the  Chevalier 
at  length  began  apologizing  for  his  intru- 
sion :  "most  unintentionally,  Madame,* 
added  he,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  have  I 
injured  the  happy  mortal  who  was  the  ob- 
ject of  your  solitary  cogitations,  though 
ever  so  envious  of  bis  lot." — 44  Those 
words,"  returned  Clemeutina,  "  speak  you 
to  be  totally  unacquainted  with  my  disposi* 
tion."— "Am  I  to  infer  that  indifference?" 
— "No,  indeed.  I  am  far  from  being  in- 
different arid  unfeeling;  Caroline  knows, 
and  can  tell  you  that  I  am  not  My  siucere 
friendship  for  her,  and  what  I  feel  for  you." 
—"Oh!  that  I  were  certain— "—"Your 
doubts  wrong  me:  yet,  perhaps,  1  have,  in 
some  respect,  given  rise  to  them  myself  :  j 
You,  most  likely,  would  have  felt  grievously 
offended,  if  I  had  informed  my  brother 
who  you  really  are.  In  justice  to  him,  1  , 
ought  to  have  done  so  before  now.  I  coo- 
fess,"  contiuued  she,  with  a  faint  smile,  Mit 
would  be  cruel  to  divest  you  of  a  dress  so  ' 
uncommonly  becoming-,  but  am  I  not 
equally  culpable  for  exposing  the  peace  of  ' 


many  of  my  female  friends,  who  cannot 
but  be  smitten  at  the  sight  of  the  most  eap- 
tivatiug  youug  man,  in  appearance  only, 
that  ever  was  seen." — "  What !  do  you  be- 
lieve that  such  au  impression  could  have 
taken  place  44  I  wdl  not  protest  bat  I 
might  have  been  caught  myself  io  the 
sua  re,  had  I  uot  been  apprized  that--  ■** 
— 44 1  shall  abide  by  the  iusinuatiou."— 
44  And  resume  your  real  character." — 44  So 
I  will."—4*  Now,  theo,  1  shall  be  at  foil 
liberty  to  embrace  my  friend,  my  beloved 

Caroline's  "-.'4  Brother,"  interrupted 

he,  kneeling  before  her,  44  who  adores  yoo. 
If  a  single  glauce  at  your  image  has  been 
capable  of  producing  such  an  impression, 
you  may  judge  of  the  effect  of  a  person  a  J 
acquaintance." 

The  Chevalier  said  much  more,  which  1 
need  not  repeat  All  who  have  either 
loved,  or  been  loved,  will  be  qualified  to 
fill  up  the  chasm. 

An  explanation  of  Carolines  contrivance 
naturally  took  place  ;  and  the  Barouess 
easily  forgave  the  trick  which  made  her  a 
happy  wife. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GLACIERS  IN  THE  ALPS. 


The  glaciers  are  sometimes,  very  im- 
properly, denominated  mouutaius  of  ice. 
Those  enormous  masses  are  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  the  Alps. — 
Whatever  may  be  the  figure  or  situation  of 
the  glaciers,  they  all,  without  exception, 
originate  in  a  huge  heap  of  snow,  mixed 
with  water  j  which,  being  frozen  during 
the  wiuter,  does  not  entirely  melt  in  sum- 
mer-time, and  thus conl iuues  till  the  return 
of  the  winter  season.  It  is  exclusively  in 
the  most  elevated  value*  of  the  mouutaius 
that  all  the  glaciers  have  been  formed  ; 
those  even  the  ramifications  whereof  de- 
scend iuto  the  most  fertile  vallies.  Very 
few  are  to  be  seen  iu  the  direction  from 
east  to  west  j  and  all  are  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  whose  shade  considerably 
weakeus  the  effect  of  the  suu  during  the 
three  summer  mouths.  For  an  interval  of 
oiue  months  the  snows  will  accumulate  in 
those  elevated  regions.  Lavauges  of  snow, 
of  an  enormous  weight,  incessantly  full  | 


from  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains into  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where 
they  collect,  as  iu  a  basin,  in  very  compact 
beds,  several  hundred  feet  thick.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived,  that  a  similar  mass 
cannot  possibly  get  thawed  thoroughly 
during  the  summer;  so  that,  at  the  return 
of  winter,  it  has  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
heap  of  frozen  snow,  composed  of  small 
grains,  which  are  united  together,  and  in- 
creased iu  volume,  by  means  of  the 
filtering,  and  penetrating  from  the 
iuto  the  interior  of  the  mass. 

Progressive  motiom  op  the  Gla- 
ci  ess  towards  the  lower  v  allies.— 
There  is  no  valley  throughout  the  Alps 
but  the  soil  of  which  is  in  a  slope.  Thus, 
when  the  upper  part  of  a  vale  is  occupied 
by  a  glacier,  whose  bulk  and  extent  in- 
crease  annually,  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
ditional cold  which  it  occasious  itself ;  from 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  result  must,  un- 
avoidably, be  a  strong  preasiou  of  ice  to- 
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wards  the  lower  part  of  the  vale,  which  ia 
the  only  part  that  oppose*  no  resistance. 
Daring  the  hot  season,  it  is  on  the  aides  of 
the  glaciers,  and  on  their  inferior  surface, 
which  lays  on  the  mountain,  that  the 
largest  quantity  of  ice  will  melt;  the 
streams  produced  by  the  thaw  form  ex- 
tensive vaults;  the  blocks  of  ice  that  are 
stopped  by  the  angles  of  those  vaults,  are 
finally  carried  off  by  the  waters  collected 
st  their  basis;  and  the  air,  confined  in  the 
cavities  of  the  glacier,  breaks  down  part  of 
the  props  which  support  these  vaults,  that 
it  may  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  outward 
■ir,  when  a  change  in  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere happens  to  take  place.  The 
combination  of  those  circumstances  lessens 
the  Dumber  of  the  points  of  contact,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  friction.  The  impul- 
sive power  of  the  superior  part,  overcomes 
the  efforts  which  still  impede  its  action,  and 
the  whole  maas  ia  carried  forward.  In  fine, 
*ben  the  ice  has  completely  filled  up  ihe 
upper  valley,  it  is  forcibly  brought  towards 
the  defile,  where  it  finds  an  issue,  and  from 
thence,  by  degrees,  into  the  fertile  valley, 
where  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  checks,  in 
■ome  measure,  its  further  progress. 

Increase  and  diminution  or  the 
Gnci«ai_The  glaciers  will  sometimes 
decrease  for  several  consecutive  years;  that 
si  to  say,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  glacier, 
•ituated  in  the  fertile  part  of  the  valley,  loses 
such  a  quantity  of  ice  in  consequence  of  the 
thaw  which  takea  place  in  summer,  that  it 
k*ve*  part  of  the  ground  it  occupied,  when- 
ever the  mass  ia  not  brought  sufficiently 
forward  to  replace  that  loss.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  years  in  which  they  in- 
crease, and  descend  further  into  the  valley, 
•Ad  thus  cover  cultivated  hills  and  mea- 
dows. However,  there  ia  nothing  regular  | 
to  those  occurrences  that  depend  entirely 
on  the  duration  and  severity  of  the  winter — 
on  the  quantity  of  the  snow—and  on  the 
temperature  of  the  summer.  It  is  generally 
™  the  spring  that  the  glaciers  increase ; 
*nd  when,  during  the  course  of  one  year, 
Ibty  have  advanced  much  farther  than 
u»ual  in  the  interior  of  a  valley,  they  are 
commonly  seen  to  diminish  for  several  years 
lucceasively.  h  is  probable  that  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  hath  cleared  the  upper 
v»11ey,  so  that  several  years  are  required 
■tfore  it  ia  entirely  obstructed  again,  and 


that  new  heaps  of  ice  have  produced  the 
necessary  degree  of  pression  for  the  action 
to  be  felt  at  the  lower  extremity. 

Nature  or  the  suarAcr.—  The  sur- 
face and  figure  of  Ihe  glaciers  are  deter- 
mined by  the  kind  of  ground  on  which, 
they  rest.  In  such  vallies  as  are  level,  and 
very  little  sloping,  they  are  also  level,  and 
show  but  few  chinks.  On  the  reverse, 
when  they  descend  along  a  rapid  alope, 
and  on  a  very  uneven  ground,  their  surface 
is  covered  with  crevices  and  eminences  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  the  aspect 
of  which  beam  a  resemblance  to  the  waves 
of  the  sea  Jf  the  slope  be  upwards  of 
thirty  or  forty  degrees,  the  beds  of  ice  will 
break,  move,  accumulate,  and  assume  the 
most  diversified  and  fantastic  figures.  The 
surface  of  a  glacier  is  more  or  less  intersect- 
ed with  chinks,  some  of  which  are  often 
several  feet  wide,  and  above  one  hundred 
feet  deep.  The  extreme  cold,  the  sudden 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
a  sloping  ground,  are  the  principal  causes 
of  those  chinks  ;  the  bottom  whereof  is  of 
a  dark-blue  colour,  and  the  borders,  angles, 
and  points,  of  the  finest  light-green.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  profound  silence 
reigns  along  the  glaciers;  but  as  soon  as 
the  air  begins  to  grow  warm,  and  as  long 
aa  the  summer  lasts,  from  time  to  time  a 
tremendous  roaring  is  heard,  attended  with 
dreadful  shakes,  which  cause  the  whole 
mountain  to  tremble;  whenever  a  crevice 
ia  formed,  it  is  with  a  roaring  like  that  of 
thunder.  When  those  kinda  of  detonations 
are  heard  several  times  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  the  fore- 
runners of  a  change  in  the  weather.  The 
crevices  are  formed,  and  vary,  not  only 
everyday,  but  at  every  hour,  which  occa- 
sions the  glaciers  being  so  dangerous  for 
travellers. 

Winds  or  the  Glaciers,  torrents, 
wells. — This  phenomenon  evinces  the 
agitation  undergone  by  the  air  coufined 
beneath  the  glaciers,  and  inside  of  their 
inward  cavities.  The  sudden  chauge  in 
the  atmosphere  will  sometimes  occasion  to 
issue  from  the  crevices  in  the  glaciers,  cur- 
rents of  air  insufferably  cold,  which  carry 
away  with  them  an  icy  dust,  which  they 
scatter  afar  like  snow.  Inside  of  the  gla- 
ciers is  heard,  from  all  parts,  the  loud  mur- 
muring of  the  streams  that  work  their  way 
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beneath  tbe  ice.  When  these  waters  can- 
not find  an  issue,  they  will  often  accumu- 
late in  so  large  a  quantity,  that  tbey  finally 
break  through  the  walls  that  oppose  and 
check  them,  and,  ou  a  sudden,  a  raging 
torrent  is  seen  to  rush  from  a  wide  crevice. 
Sometimes  wells,  of  a  circular  form,  are 
also  met  with,  vertically  dug  out  of  the 
glacier,  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  water. 
These  wells  are  produced  by  some  huge 
•tone,  which,  being  made  hot  by  the  sun, 
melts  the  ice  around,  and  continues  to  pe- 
netrate farther  into  the  interior  of  the  gla- 
cier. Travellers  sometimes  are  amused  in 
forcing  their  sticks  to  the  bottom  of  these 
said  wells,  to  have  tbe  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  rise  again  to  tbe  surface. 

Stones  on  tbe  surface,  anr  at  the 
foot  of  the  G lac i  Ens.— There  axe  many 
glaciers,  the  surface  of  which  is  of  a  dirty, 
blackish  colour,  which  proceeds  from  stones 
that  are  decomposed,  and  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  muddy  earth  j  for  there  always  is, 
both  in  the  ice  and  on  the  surface  even  of 
tbe  glaciers,  a  multiplicity  of  fragments  of 
rocks,  which  the  hurricanes  and  the  la- 
va nges  have  torn  from  the  tops  of  the  most 
elevated  mountains.  The  stones,  in  the 
end,  always  form,  on  the  borders,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  glaciers,  hills  sometimes 
one  hundred  feet  high*  Tbe  iuferior  ex- 
tremity of  the  glacier  pushes  forward  that 
kind  of  dam.  Sometimes  in  the  centre  of 
a  glacier,  and  in  tbe  most  elevated  part,  are 
seen  heaps  of  stones  jn  the  shape  of  tombs, 
and  disposed  in  parallel  lines  of  consider- 
able height  and  length.  Sometimes  also  is 
seen  to  rise  on  the  surface  of  a  glacier  a  py- 
ramid of  ice,  of  a  regular  figure,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  huge  stone  block. 

Natom  of  the  ice  of  the  Glaci- 
ers—When  you  see  a  glacier  that  has 
neither  crevices,  points,  or  cutting  edges, 
you  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  only  a  heap 
of  snow ;  whereas,  mountains  of  snow,  co- 
vered over  with  a  thin  coat  of  shining  ice, 
are  frequently  mistaken  for  real  glaciers. 
Glaciers  can  onjy  be  known  by  the  chinks 
and  sharp  angles,  formed  by  those  masses 
that  bear  such  a  resemblance  to  snow ;  yet 
they  may  be  distinguished  at  some  leagues' 
distance,  by  the  green  or  blue  colour  of 
their  crevices  and  of  their  cuts.  Their  ice 
is  not  compact,  like  that  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  in  winter  ;  it  is  composed  of  Kraina 


and  of  pieces  several  inches  long  and  thick, 
full  of  hollows  and  elevations;  the  shape 
or  figure  of  those  pieces  is  generally  crook- 
ed and  whimsical ;  and  they  stick  so  ck* 
to  one  another  that  although  they  cannot 
be  detached  from  tbe  main  mass  witlw1 
several  being  broke,  yet  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  a  kind  of  motion  similar  to  that  of 
tbe  articulation  of  a  limb.  Tbe  cawe  of 
this  extraordinary  conformation  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  the  air  which  cuts- 
lates,  and  by  means  of  its  dilatation  fon* 
little  bubbles  of  various  figures,  which,  is 
their  turn,  determine  that  which  each  pv- 
tit  le  of  ice  assumes,  and  retains,  even  when 
it  increases  in  bulk,  in  proportioa  si  tbe 
water  contained  in  tbe  snow  freezes.  Tbe* 
surfaces  that  are  much  inclined,  the  trans- 
versal cuts,  the  borders,  points,  and  cre- 
vices along  which  the  water  can  stream 
freely,  shew  a  solid  ice,  of  a  hjut  gre» 
colour,  and  very  transparent  In  the  vici- 
nity of  the  heaps  of  gravel  and  of  sand  that 
hem  the  glaciers,  the  lower  beds  are  com- 
posed of  very  dark  blue  ice. 

Vaults  of  Ice.— Tbe  vaults  of  i« 
which  are  observed  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
glaciers,  and  from  which  a  torrent  w*« 
to  issue,  are  always  formed  in  tbe  lo*e*t 
part,  where  all  the  waters  meet  subsequent))' 
to  the  ice  being  melted,  lu  winter  tbost 
vaults  lay  concealed,  being 

obstructed  by 

and  anmv  :  th*>  stream  that  i»ca 


the  ice  and  snow ;  the  stream  tbst 
from  them  is  remarkably  small;  but,* 
the  spring  and  summer,  tbe  waters  being 
considerably  swoln  break  through  the  ict, 
when  vaults  are  formed  one  hundred  feet 
high,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  wide,  tbe 
figure  of  which  is  subject  to  undergo  many 
changes. 

ToEREHTB  1  ESDI  NO   FROM  tWM  GU" 

curb.— The  water  of  the  glaciers  »*» » 
whitish  blue,  and  the  torrents  that  i** 
from  them  retain  that  colour  for  seven 
leagues,  unless  some  other  stream  alter  it 
by  mixing  with  them.  That  colour,  «b> <* 
is  peculiar  to  them,  proceeds  from 
always  carrying  numerous  psrticJw  fli 
rocks  excessively  attenuated  by  frW**- 

NUKHER  AND   EXTENT  OE  *«■  ^Li" 

ciers.— Throughout  the  whole  ch*'D 
the  Alps,  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  froot^ 
of  Tyrol,  they  reckon  about  fourhufl^ 
glaciers,  a  very  small  number  ofwh.ch  a* 
only  one  league  in  length,  *ben* 
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multiplicity  are  six  or  seven  league*  long, 
half  or  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  width, 
and  from  a  hundred  to  six  hundred  feel 
thick.  It  b  impossible  exactly  to  measure 
the  total  surface  of  all  those  glaciers,  one 
can  only  form  a  general  idea  of  it ;  yet  it 


may  be  supposed  that  tlie  whole  comprises 
a  sea  of  ice  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  square  leagues.  Such  are  the 
inexhaustible  reservoirs  which  supply  the 
largest  and  principal  rivers  in  Europe. 


A  CONCISE  ABRIDGMENT  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  FROM  A  LADY  TO 


«  As  fall,  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart.'1 

Your  little  tortoise,  my  Caroline,  1  am 
rry  to  inform  you,  is  dead.  This  creature 
may  be  certainly  classed  amongst  the  am- 
phibia. This  species  like  yours,  was 
brought  from  the  Mediterranean  *,  and  the 
Greeks  are  fond  of  the  eggs  as  an  article  of 
food :  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeou's, 
generally  five  in  number,  and  of  a  white 
colour.  In  September,  you  may  recollect, 
this  poor  little  animal  used  to  hide  itself 
under  ground,  from  whence  it  would 


LETTER  XV.  [  great  part  of  the  year.   In  the  year  177 1, 

Mr  dear  Caroline,— How  difficult  is  an  old  lady,  who  had  attended  on  a  tortoise 
it  to  explain  the  wonders  of  creation!  it  is  above  thirty  years,  was  easily  recognised 
almost  impossible.  The  animal  world  pre-  whenever  she  appeared  by  the  grateful 
sents  a  chain  of  miracles,  and  the  contem-  creature. 

plation  of  the  universe  gives  birth  to  every  Ju$t  before  the  death  of  your  tortoise,  at 
exalted  idea.  Creation  is  the  work  of  one  least  for  a  year  before  he  died,  when  I  be- 
thought, but  it  is  the  thought  of  an  Omni-  gan  this  historv  of  animals,  I  was  particu- 
poteot  power,  who  imprinted  on  the  world  iariy  watchful" of  his  motion,.  1  observed 
an  impression  of  justice  and  benevolence :  him  speuding  the  sultry  hours  of  summer 
natural  history  will  never  be  a  wearisome  |  under  a  large  cabbage  leaf,  which  served 
•tody  to  those  who  can  trace  in  it  the  .him  as  an  umbrella:  iu  the  decline  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  a  creator,  whose  1  year  he  improved  the  faint  beams  of  autumn 
spirit  breathes  through  every  part  of  the  ^y  getting  within  the  reflection  of  a  fruit- 
tree  wall  j  and  though  he  had  never  been 
so  great  a  reader  as  to  know  that  planes 
inclining  to  the  horizon  received  a  pccu- 
j  liar  share  of  warmth,  he  always  inclined 
;  his  shell  by  tilting  it  against  the  wall  to 
receive  the  feeble  rays  of  the  sun. 

THE  TURTLE. 

The  turtle,  or  marine  tortoises,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  land  tortoise  by  their 
very  large  and  fin-like  feet.  Their  shell 
consists  of  a  strong  bony  coveriug,  in  which 
are  embedded  the  ribs,  and  which  is  coat* 
emerge  in  February.  When  its  young  are  \  ed  externally  by  hard  horny  plates.  The 
first  hatched  they  are  no  bigger  than  a  H  head  is  large,  and  the  upper  mandible 
common  walnut  We  measured  the  length  notched  at  the  tip  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
of  the  shell  of  your  favourite,  and  found  give  the  appearance  of  two  large  teeth, 
it  to  be  between  seven  and  eight  inches,  j  There' is  a  species  called  the  green  turtle, 
the  usual  size  of  this  species.  It  was  old  much  in  favour  among  epicures  from  the 
when  first  given  to  you,  and  I  am  well  in-    tinge  that  its  fat  exhibits.   The  hawk-bill 


formed  that  it  lives  to  an  extraordinary 
age,  considerably  beyond  a  century.  In 
the  year  175$,  a  tortoise  was  seen  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Archbishop  Laud,  in  1633.  Its  shell  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  library  at  Lambeth. 

The  tortoise,  like  other  reptiles,  has  an 
arbitrary  stomach  and  lungs,  and  can  refrain  j 
from  eating,  as  well  as  breathing,  during  a 

No.  lib-Vol XVIIL  1 


turtle  it  is  that  affords  the  most  beautiful 
tortoise-shell  for  combs  and  various  orna- 
mental articles.  The  introduction  of  the 
turtle  into  England,  as  an  article  of  food, 
is  of  recent  date,  very  little  more  than 
sixty  years  ago;  and  the  dressing  of 
one  was  an  article  of  importance,  always 
advertised  in  the  public  papers.  Forty 
sloops  are  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
1 
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Port  Roval,  in  Jamaica,  to  catch  green 
turtle,  and  their  markets  are  supplied  with 
it  the  same  as  ours  with  butchers'  meat. 
The  turtle  feeds  on  a  grass  growing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  called  turtle  grass  ;  they 
never  go  on  shore  but  to  lay  their  eggs, 
which  is  in  April :  they  then  crawl  up 
from  the  sea  above  the  flowing  of  high 
water,  and  dig  a  hole  above  two  feet  deep 
in  the  sand,  into  which  they  drop  in  one 
night  above  an  hundred  eggs.  They  then 
fill  the  hole  with  sand,  and  leave  them  to 
be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
is  usually  performed  in  three  weeks.  The 
eggs  are  about  the  size  of  teunis  balls, 
round,  white,  and  covered  with  a  skin  re- 
sembling parchment. 

the  rnoo. 

This  creature  generally  abounds  in  moist 
situation!),  wherever  it  can  command  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  insects  and  worms, 
which  constitute  its  chief  food.  Its  colour 
varies  considerably,  but  is  generally  of  an 
olive  brown,  variegated  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  and  limbs  with  irregular  black 
spots;  the  lower,  or  under  parts,  are  of  a 
pale  greenish  yellow  cast  Beneath  each 
eye  is  a  long  mark,  reaching  to  the  setting 
on  of  the  fore  legs.  The  frog  frequently 
casts  its  skin. 

1  have  often  been  displeased  with  you  at 
seeing  you  scream  and  start  when  a  frog 
ha*  come  across  your  path  in  the  garden 
after  a  shower  of  rain;  not  only  because 
it  is  a  most  harmless  animal,  but  if  you 
would  divest  yourself  of  foolish  girlish  au- 
tipathies,  and  observe  the  creature  well,  it 
is  extremely  elegant,  and  has  a  very  lively 
and  smart  appearance:  its  limbs  are  finely 
calculated  for  all  its  peculiar  motions:  the 
hind  feet  are  strongly  webbed,  to  assist  its 
progress  in  the  water,  to  which  it  occa* 
sionally  retires  during  the  summer  heats: 
in  the  frosts  of  winter  it  lies  in  a  torpid 
state  in  the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  stag- 
nant waters,  till  it  again  awakes  at  the 
approach  of  spring. 

The  frog  goes  through  two  or  three 
changes  before  it  attains  its  perfect  form, 
from  the  time  it  issues  from  the  egg.  The 
first  is  a  tadpole,  and  so  unlike  the  frog 
that  one  can  hardly  imagine  it  to  be  the 
tame  animal,  as  they  seem  to  consist  merely 
of  a  bead  and  tail;  their  motion  is  ex* 


tremely  lively ;  and  they  live  on  duck-weed 
and  other  water  plants. 

Indeed  the  a u atomy  of  the  frog,  in  Us 
various  changes,  is  so  singular  that  voIuoki 
might  be  written  on  it  When  the  tad- 
pole* are  six  weeks  old  the  hind  legs  uiak? 
their  appearance  ;  the  animal  then  bears  i 
resemblance  to  a  lizard  more  than  a  fro? , 
the  tail  soon  after  begins  to  decrease,  and 
in  the  space  of  a  day  or  two  is  totally  ob- 
literated. It  now  ventures  upon  land,  but 
always  wanders  on  the  brinka  of  its  native 
waters;  and  being  in  prodigious  number*, 
this  phenomena?  has  often  embarrassed  the 
vulgar,  and  even  some  superior  characters 
amongst  natural  philosophers,  who  bare 
embraced  the  popular  belief  that  it  ha* 
raiued  frogs. 

As  soou  as  the  frog  has  assumed  it*  per- 
fect form  it  feeds  on  animal  food,  and  par- 
ticularly ou  insect*;  to  obtaiu  which  its 
tongue  is  admirably  calculated,  being  so 
placed  that  the  root  is  more  attached  to 
the  forepart  than  the  hinder  of  the  mouth; 
and  when  at  rest  it  lies  backwards,  as  if 
the  animal  was  swallowing  the  tip.  This 
enable*  the  creature  to  throw  it  out  to 
some  distauce  from  the  mouth,  which  it 
does  with  great  celerity,  and  being  sjlati- 
nous  at  the  extremity,  the  prey  is  ea&ily 
caught ;  which  is  swallowed  with  such 
celerity  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  it 

Frog*  do  not  attain  to  their  full  size  till 
they  are  five  years  old;  they  live  to  the 
age  of  twelve  or  lifteen  years.  They  cannot 
dispense  with  the  want  of  water,  and  a 
dry  air  and  hot  sun  inevitably  cause  their 
destruction :  they  are  unable  also  to  sup- 
port intense  cold. 

The  bull  frog,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, is  uncommonly  large,  and  derives  its 
name  from  its  voice,  which  resemble*  the 
lowing  of  a  bull :  it  measures,  in  general, 
eighteen  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to 
the  end  of  the  hind  feet  The  people  of 
Virginia  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed, as  they  believe  those  kind  of  frogs 
purify  the  water  and  keep  it  sweet  They 
are,  however,  dreadful  enemies  to  the  young 
ducks  and  goslings,  which  they  swallow 
whole  in  great  numbers. 

1  have  written  more  on  the  frog  than  I 
should  have  done  had  not  you  causelessly 
been  prejudiced  against  a  harmless  and  in* 
offensive  little  being  of  our  own  climate  : 
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beware  of  those  prejudices ;  they  appear  in 
a  well-informed  female,  especially,  a  ridi- 
culous affectation;  which,  in  spite  of  every 
exterior  advantage,  so  far  from  rendering 
a  young  lady  interesting,  makes  her  ap- 
pear silly  and  disagreeable.  To  see  you, 
a  sensible  woman,  an  admirer  of  the  won- 
derful works  of  a  creative  Providence, 


shunning  carefully,  without  sending  forth 
frightful  screams,  those  creatures  which 
are  really  noxious,  and  tracing  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  in  the  formation  of  the  mi- 
nutest creature,  is  the  heartfelt  wish  of 
Your  truly  affectionate  mother, 

An.va. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  MUSEUM.— No.  XX. 


Do  vim.— The  first  striking  object  of   were  deposited  the  remains  of  many  great 


Dover  is  its  Castle,  which  shews  in  all  its 
vast  extent  of  defence  and  forms  a  most 
magnificent  sight ;  in  every  point  of  view 
its  grandeur  amazes.  The  town  of  Dover 
beneath,  forms  a  crescent  terminated  by 
vast  chalky  precipices  at  either  end,  and 


meu ;  among  whom  was  Henry  Hotvare, 
Earl  of  Northampton,  and  one  of  the 
Wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  he  had  a 
most  magnificent  monument  erected  to  his 
memory,  which,  when  the  chapel  was 
about  to  fall  into  ruins,  was  removed  to 


ia  part  overhung  by  others.    A  deep  vale,  II  the  Hospital  at  Greenwich, 
watered  by  a  small  stream,  and  bounded  J    After  the  battle  of  Hasting*,  William  the 
by  lofty  downs,  finish  the  view  on  the    Conqueror  presented  himself  before  Dover 


Deal  side:  on  the  other,  the  celebrated 
•trail,  the  town  of  Calais,  and  the  French 
shore,  with  correspondent  cliffs  stretch- 
ing far  to  the  south,  form  a  most  beautiful 
and  uncommon  coup-d'ml. 

His  now  upwards  of  two  thousand  and 
thirty  years  ago  since  Caesar  sailed  on  his 
first  expedition  against  Britain,  intending 
to  land  at  Dover.  At  that  period,  instead 
of  an  open  sea,  was  a  harbour  penetrating 
far  into  the  land,  very  uarrow,  and  so 
bounded  by  mountains  that  the  Britons 
were  enabled  to  annoy  the  Roman  forces 
from  the  heights  which  huug  over  the 
•hore.  Cicero  mentions  the  very  difficult 
access  to  our  island  ;  for  the  orator  had  a 
very  indifferent  opinion  of  Caesar's  expe 


Castle;  it  was  then  crowded  with  soldiers, 
but  the  dread  of  his  valour  soon  forced 
them  to  surrender.  During  the  Con- 
queror's stay  of  eight  da)s,  he  gave  new 
strength  to  the  fortress,  and  appointed  his 
half-brother  Odo,  Bishop  ofBa\eux,  go- 
vernor. The  treachery  of  Odo,  however, 
caused  him  to  lose  his  situation,  uud  it  was 
given  to  John  Fienues.  William  fortified 
the  Castle  by  towers  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent names,  and  which  were  rebuilt  by 
those  persons  whose  titles  they  now  bear. 
One  is  named  De  la  Pole's,  from  the  un- 
fortunate Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  others  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  Queen  Gwy never;  only, 
we  imagine,  in  honour  of  those  illustrious 
persons,  who  certainly  had  no  pn  tensions 


dition ;  and,  indeed,  that  conqueror  himself  I  to  the  architecture 
was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  mountain-       In  the  centre  of  this  precinct  is  a  noble 
ous  coast  covered  with  armed  men,  and    keep,  or  square  tower,  rebuilt  by  Henry  II. 


therefore  made  his  attempt  elsewhere,  and 
Uncled  on  the  flat  Kutupian  shore. 

The  auctcut  Pharos  still  remains  almost 
entire;  the  lower  part  of  which  is  of  much 
greater  circumference  than  the  upper;  it 
»  square  within,  excessively  strong,  and 
entirely  composed  of  Romau  masonry  ;  the 
windows  are  small,  arched  with  Roman 
tiles,  as  is  the  entrance:  the  walls  are  ten 
feet  thick. 

Adjacent  to  the  Pharos  are  the  ruin*  of 
the  church  :  the  royal  chapel  is  evidently 
•f  Norman  architecture ;  aud  in  this  chapel 


on  the  model  of  those  erected  by  Gun- 
dulphus,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  This  is 
very  large,  with  square  lowers.  Tnc  en- 
trance is  by  a  flight  of  stepson  the  outside, 
but  within  is  a  magnificent  series  of  stairs 
round  two  sides  of  the  Castle,  leading 
through  one  vestibule  to  auoiher,  and  10  a 
grand  portal  as  hi^h  as  the  third  atorv,  in 
which  were  the  state  apartments.  The 
vestibules  and  portal  were  closed  by  strong 
gates,  possibly  to  guard  against  a  Midden 
ultack.  In  this  upper  st«u>  the  governor 
resided,  or  the  King  whe.i  he  visited  the 

12 
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Caatle.  The  garrison  w«  stationed  in  the 
second  fioor,  and  the  lower  was  devoted  to 
the  keeping  the  stores  and  provisions:  be- 
neath was  a  dark  and  miserable  dungeon 
for  prisoners. 

The  well  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
deep;  the  water- bucket  is  brought  up  by 


little  way  up  the  valley*  in  pi 
once  rode  the  navies  of  Rome*,  anck**, 
and  other  naval  remains,  have  often  beta 
found  under  the  soil. 

Tiie  situation  of  Dover  is  very  beautiful-, 
it  is  bouuded  by  lofty  verdant  downs,  and 
faced  with  snowy  precipices  of  chalk:  a 


two  men  working 
wheel. 

The  great  *ate  is  large  and  lofty,  square 
in  form,  with  two  rouud  towers  in  front. 
This  was  called  Fiennes'  New  Gate,  or  the 
Constable's  Tower,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  his  principal  residence :  the 
present  gate  must  certaiuly  have  been  built 
since  the  days  of  Fiennes,  on  the  site  of  the 
aucient  one.  Edward  IV.  laid  out  ten 
thousand  pounds,  by  the  advice  of  Lord    the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  town,  and 


long  street  runs  beneath,  called 
street. 

In  early  times  Dover  was  roach  more 
populous  than  it  is  at  present :  there  were 
seven  churches,  two  of  which,  St.  Mary  s 
and  St.  James's,  alone  remain, 
seems  to  have  been  a  very 
place  in  the  seventh  century ;  for  in  6Q7, 
Wihtred,  King  of  Kent,  removed  the 
canons  from  their  college  in  the  Castle,  to 


increased  their  number  to  twenty-two; 
be  found  it  incompatible  with  the  safety 
of  the  Castle  to  let  them  continue  there, 
their  lives  being  very  irregular :  Cobbett, 


Cobham,  in  repairing,  fortifying,  and  beau- 
tifying the  works;  and  Henry  Vlll.  to 
guard  against  a  surprise  by  sea,  built  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  011  the  shore,  one  of 
the  many  little  castles  he  erected  in  the  ;:  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  complained  of 
year  1539;  it  was  called  the  Moles  Bui- 1  their  licentiousness  to  Henry  I.  who  ga\e 
wark,  and  remains  garrisoned.  I  him  all  their  possessions,  expelled  them, 

Matthew  Paris  styles  Dover  Castle  the  j  and  desired  the  Archbishop  to  seek  out  s 
key  and  barrier  of  the  whole  kingdom  :  I!  more  moral  set ;  they  were  replaced  by  his 


but,  however  it  might  be  deemed  impreg 
nable,  we  find  the  Saxons  panic-struck, 
and  yielding  it   up  to  the  Conqi 


:n 


successor,  by  the  authority  of  Henry  II. 
by  Benedictine  monks.  Some  remains  of 
the  church  built  for  the  canons,  by  Wih- 


Stepheu,  during  his  war  with  the  Empress  j  tred,  are  yet  visible  near  the  market-place. 


Maud,  easily  persuaded  the  Coustable  to 
deliver  it  into  his  hands.  King  John  in- 
trusted it  to  his  faithful  Hubert,  who,  in 
1216,  defended  it  against  all  the  efforts  of 
Louis,  Dauphiu  of  France,  who,  uniting 
with  the  discontented  Barons,  vigorously 


Numbers  of  Princes  have  lauded  at  Do- 
ver at  different  times.  William  Rufus  in 
1096,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  in  14 16  ;  on 
bis  arrival  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
several  other  great  men,  went  into  the  sea 
with  their  swords  drawn,  and  declared  they 


besieged  it:  though  repulsed  continually  ,  would  oppose  his  landing  if  he 


with  great  loss,  Louis  swore  he  would  uot 
raise  the  siege  till  he  had  taken  the  place 
and  hanged  the  whole  garrison ;  for  his 
father  had  sworn  to  him  by  St.  James's 
arm,  that,  till  he  had  gained  possession  of 
Dover  Castle,  he  had  uot  gained  one  foot 
in  England.  This  was  soon  verified  on  the 
death  of  King  John.  Louis  attempted  to 
corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Hubert,  but  in  vain; 


any  other  character  than  their  Kings  re- 
lation and  friend,  not  as  an  Emperor  or 
superior  ;  his  errand  was  to  make  peace 
between  the  Kings  of  England  and  France. 
At  DoVer  also  landed  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  and  was  met  by  Henry  Vlll.  with  all 
that  romantic  pomp  he  usually  affected. 

In  1382,  Anne,  sister  of  the  Eoiperor 
Wiuceslaus,  in  her  way  to  the  solemn i la- 


he  continued  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the  \  tion  of  her  nuptials  with  Richard  11.  had 
young  monarch,  and  by  his  wise  conduct  no  sooner  landed  at  this  port  than  the  sea 
prevented  his  country  from  becoming  a    became  violently  agitated  from  the  shock 


province  of  France. 

The  descent  from  the  Castle  to  the  town 


of  an  earthquake;  the  ship  she  had  just 
left  was  beat  to  pieces,  and  many  others 


is  extremely  rapid:  the  entrance  of  the  greatly  damaged ;  too  sure  omens  of  the 
harbour  of  the  ancient  Dubris  is  now  solid  turbulent  reign  experienced  by  the  husv 
land,  covered  with  streets,  which  exteud  a    band  of  this  matchless  woman. 
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Io  167^  the  charming  and  accomplished 
Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  sister 
of  Charles  II.  canoe  to  exert  her  influence 
over  her  brother  to  sign  his  infamous  treaty 
with  France;  and  here  she  confirmed  her 
other  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  IL  in  the  Catholic  religion. 

Mary,  the  beloved  sister  of  Henry  Vlll. 
embarked  from  Dover  in  15 1 4,  to  be  wedded 
to  Louis  XII.  Henry,  by  frequently  visit- 
ing this  port,  first  discovered  its  import- 
ance, and  in  the  year  1593,  began  a  work 
worthy  of  a  great  monarch,  by  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  most  noble  pier;  and  his 
Majesty  expended  on  this  business  eighty 


thousand  pounds,  besides  giving  a  hand- 
some annual  pension  to  John  Young  for 
his  eminent  skill  as  an  eugineer.  When 
Henry  died  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  were  left  unfinished;  the  early  death 
of  Edward  VI.  interrupted  the  work* 
Mary  contioued  it,  but  not  with  any  de- 
gree of  energy ;  and  by  neglect  the  sea 
rolled  in  such  quantities  of  gravel  that  the 
harbour  became  almost  choked  up,  in 
which  state  it  remained  till  1583.  By  in- 
tense application,  in  the  reigns  of  succeed- 
ing monarch*,  it  was  soon  completed  at  a 
small  expence. 


THE  LISTENER. 


ANONYMOUS  LETTER-WRITERS. 

I  have  ever  regarded  the  anonymous 
letter-writer  in  the  same  light  as  1  do  an 
assassin  whostabs  in  the  dark.  The  brave 
and  honourable  man,  if  he  sees  faults  in  an 
individual,  or  even  in  the  public,  fears  not 
to  come  forward  and  name  himself;  while 
the  dastardly  coward  vents  his  spleen  by 
pouring  forth  his  venom  under  initials  that 
make  no  part  of  his  name ;  or  is  not  afraid, 
when  lie  disguises  his  own  vile  hand- 
writing, to  make  use  of  the  honoured  names 
of  Hotspur,  Spencer,  Douglas,  &c.  fitc. 

My  correspondents  are,  it  is  true,  almost 
all  anonymous;  but  they  are  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent temperament  from  those  miserable 
beings  to  whom  I  allude.  They  write  to 
me  for  advice,  they  lash,  in  a  good  hu- 
moured way,  the  manners  of  a  thoughtless 
age,  or  they  pour  their  trifling  complaints 
into  my  aged  though  quick  ears :  and  all 
their  motive  for  signing  themselves  by  fic- 
titious names  originates  in  that  desire  of 
avoiding  publicity ;  which  publicity,  in  the 
general  class  of  anonymous  writers,  is 
eagerly  sought  after  in  their  kind  of  way. 

How  many  a  bitter  and  spiteful  letter 
from  these  masked  assassins  has  been  pro- 
duced because,  perhaps,  the  Editor  of  a 
periodical  work,  or  an  impartial  paper,  has 
not  thought  fit  to  sully  his  pages  with  the 
nonsensical  trash  that  has  issued  from  their 


pen.  Only  plunging  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  slough  of  iguorance,  behind  the 
dirty  mautle  of  au  anonymous  signature, 


they  dare  even  to  attack  the  individual 
character;  as  if  that  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  merit  of  a  work,  its  originality  or 
its  elegance. 

Other  anonymous  writers  prevent  mar- 
riages, stir  up  strife  between  |»a  rents  and 
children,  wives  and  husbands ;  but  all  have 
the  same  tendency,  all  are  derived  from  the 
same  source,  and  that  is — mischief. 

Such  were  the  reflections  in  which  I  sat 
busied  yesterday  in  my  arm  chair;  when 
sleep  suddenly  overcame  me,  and  to  the 
eye  of  vision  was  represented  a  spare 
meagre  form,  who  addressed  me  iu  the 
followiug  words: — 

«  Without  name,  without  friends,  au  out- 
cast from  society  that  fears  me,  and  from  vir- 
tue by  whom  I  am  despised,  behold  the  off- 
spring of  Cowaroick  and  Malign akcy* 
AsCow  ardicb  wasdriven  from  the  field  of 
honour  he  overtook  the  hag,  uuited  his  fate 
to  hers,  aud  I  was  the  offspring  of  that  de- 
testable union.  I  trembled  before  the  scorn- 
ful looks  of  ray  mother,  and  had  in  me  so 
much  of  my  father  that  I  dreaded  even  to 
perform  the  tasks  she  set  me.  She  called 
in  the  aid  of  Envy,  who  had  helped  to 
nurture  me  with  a  parent's  care,  oti  whose 
lap  1  imbibed  those  lessons  which  have 
guided  me  through  this  world,  through 
which  1  have  wandered  unseen  aud  un- 
knowu  through  ages,  and  through  which  I 
am  still  doomed  to  wander :  through  her 
incitements  I  was  spurred  ou  to  undertake 
the  dark  task  of  stabbing,  unseen,  my 
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neigbours  fame,  to  engender  hatred 
times,  and  often  uneasiness  between  man 
and  man;  to  crash  with  venturous  stroke, 
and  still  unknown,  (he  building  that  seem- 
ed to  stand  secure,  which  had  been  raised 
with  difficulty,  and  which  now  propt  up, 
served,  perhaps,  to  support  its  owner,  or 
considerably  to  add  to  his  comfort  Some- 
times 1  have  recoiled  from  the  task,  not 
from  principle,  for  I  have  none ;  but  from 
the  whisperings  of  my  father,  who  inces- 
santly told  me  I  should  oue  day  be  dis- 
covered.—' Fear  not,'  on  the  other  hand 
cried  Envy,  •  thou  art  obscure  as  thou  art 
hateful ;  thou  hast  uo  name ;  who  will  seek 
thee  out?'— Thus  encouraged,  I  perform 
the  tasks  my  nurse  and  mother  set  me.  It 
is  1  who  forge  the  tale  of  public  slander, 
and  the  loose  scandalous  novel  that  shrinks 
from  the  scourge  of  the  law:  I  boast  the 
art  of  knowing  state  secrets  and  the  private 
intrigues  of  Princes  and  virtuous  Princesses 
that  never  had  existence ;  I  write  the  fair 
anonymous  letter  from  the  pretended  lady 
of  fashion,  or  imitate  the  old  shivering  hand 
of  the  aged.  Beware  my  sting,  1  inflict  it 
unseen;  for  Cowardice  and  Malig- 
nance were  my  parents;  and  Envy  my 
instructress  and  nurse!" 

1  was  awakened  from  this  unpleasant 
threat  by  my  servant  putting  into  my  hand 
the  following  letter: — 

TO  TIMOTHY  HE  AB.WELL,  ESQ. 

Sin, — Notwithstanding  I  had  been  some 
how  disappointed  in  the  object  of  my  first 
choice,  yet  I  still  relied  so  much  on  my 
own  sagacity,  that  1  presumed  to  chuse 
for  myself  a  second  time ;  when,  I  must 
confess  it,  according  to  the  old  adage,  I 
jumped  44  out  of  the  fryingpan  into  the 
fire."— The  odds,  nevertheless,  were  in  my 
favour;  neither  would  probabilities  have 
been  against  me  had  the  object  of  my  pur- 
suit been  any  other  than  that  enigmatical 
being — a  woman. 

Many  and  many  would  have  argued  in 
the  same  manner  as  1  did.  If  one  extreme,  ! 
thought  I,  has  been  productive  of  unbound- 
ed misery,  the  opposite  one,  no  doubt,  ; 
must  be  conducive  to  supreme  happiness: 
my  logic,  however,  proved  erroneous,  and 
my  own  experience  taught  me  that  ex- 
tremes are  frequently  uext  door  neighbours. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  I  am  determined  to  trust 


no  longer  to  my  own  judgment,  and  apply 
to  you  to  direct  me  in  chusing  a  third  wife. 
Some  inconsiderate  mortal  will  perhaps 
express  wonder  at  my  persevering  resolu- 
tion :  his  unfounded  prejudice  I  shall  uot 
attempt  to  refute ;  but  let  him,  at  worst, 
compare  wedlock  to  a  lottery,  he  will  be 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that  although  there 
be  so  many  blanks,  there  are  also  many, 

'  and  some  of  them  capital  prizes. 

"  Marriage  has  many  pains,"  says  Dr. 

1  Johnson.  That  the  Doctor  stands  eminent 
amongst  our  literati,  the  most  severe  critic 
must  allow ;  but  bis  most  zealous  pane- 
gyrists have  very  little  to  say  in  praise  of 
his  feelings:  nay,  1  shall  make  bold  to 
affirm  that  the  propagator  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple must  renounce  all  hopes  of  ever  being 
considered  as  either  a  philanthropist  or  a 
patriot  Methinks  sometimes,  if  mortal 
man  could  retain  beyond  the  grave  the 
recollection  of  his  former  maxims,  and  re- 
vive for  one  day  to  witness  their  effect.  Dr. 
Johnson  would  blush  at  seeing  his  bust  in 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  by  the  side  of  that  of 
Howard.— What  does  Dr.  Johnson  say 
next? 

44  Celibacy  has  no  pleasures,"— This 
might  be  construed  as  a  lenitive  to  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence,  some  enthusiast 
will  say;  since  by  exposing  the  irksome- 
ness  of  a  single  life,  it  suggests  an  induce- 
ment to  enter  the  marriage  state.  Our 
cynical  Doctor  never  meant  such  a  hint ; 
his  jaundiced  imagination  represented  both 
conditions  under  the  same  colour.  His 
feelings  were  as  uncouth  as  his  manuers, 
and  displeased  with  himself,  he  cared  not 
making  his  fellow  creatures  discontent  with 
their  situation  in  life,  be  it  what  it  might 
Thousands  would  expatiate  at  full  length 
on  the  manifold  gratifications  celibacy 
affords;  for  my  part  I  shall  candidly  de- 
clare, that  the  greatest  I  could  enjoy  con- 
sisted in  the  anticipation  of  that  bliss  which 
awaited  me,  as  I  fancied,  in  the  marriage 
state.  To  be  sure,  I  cooked  my  dish  to 
my  palate,  and  with  rather  a  prodigal 
band,  seasoned  it  with  beauty,  wealth,  and 
accomplishments. 

1  shall  now  postpone  introducing  any 
further  reflections,  to  give  you  an  suvouut 
of  my  first  hymeneal  adventure. 

Fortune  happened  to  throw  in  my  way, 
other  young  ladiea  possessed  of 
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the  above  qualifications,  one  of  those 
sprightly  bewitching  syrens,  whose  charms  i 
are  not  to  be  resisted.  Happy  as  the  days 
of  courtship  are  kuowu  to  be,  wc  were  both 
anxious  to  abridge  their  duration ;  so  that 
four  mouths  after  my  being  introduced  to 
Clarissa,  I  engaged  to  take  her  "  fur  better 
or  for  worse." — Too  soon  did  I  find  that 
**  there  could  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing I" 
But  more  of  that  hereafter. 

As  a  prelude,  Clarissa  being  a  minor, 
her  miserly  guardians  would  only  grant 
their  conseut  upon  condition  of  the  whole 
of  her  property  being  settled  on  herself ; 
and  I  readily  acquiesced  giving  that  proof 
of  disinterestedness,  as  1  bad  a  handsome 
fortune  of  my  own,  unincumbered  with 
debt  Although  by  no  means  extrava- 
gantly inclined,  yet  I  conceived  it  became 
me  to  form  an  elegant  establishment  pro- 
portionate to  my  iucome,  mindful  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  a  provisiou  for  casual- 
ties. Little  did  1  imagiue  that  the  musical 
talents  of  my  cara  tposa  alone  would  be  the 
occasion  of  my  whole  reserve  being  more 
than  absorbed;  however,  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  case.  Simple  amateurs  were  not 
found  sufficiently  competent  to  join  in  her 
conceits,  so  that  a  couple,  at  least,  of  vir- 
tuosi of  each  sex  were  put  in  requisition. 
Then  every  rehearsal  was  followed  by  a 
dinner,  to  which  on  account  of  the  ulti- 
mate debating  which  pieces  were  to  be 
executed,  and  in  what  succession,  I  myself 
was  considered  as  an  intruder ;  of  course, 
none  of  my  friends  were  to  be  admitted 
upon  any  terms  ;  but  1  might  have  as  many 
as  I  chose  at  supper,  when  tbey  would  be 
better  entertained,  as  the  Signors  and  Sig- 
noras  were  to  stop.  To  these  latter  I  must 
do  the  justice  to  acknowledge  their  being 
extremely  sober  and  temperate,  though  I 
always  found  them  superlatively  dainty. 
What  surprised  me  most  in  them,  however, 
was  their  prolonging  their  stay  after  all 
the  company  had  withdrawu ;  but  Clarissa 
relieved  me  from  my  visible  anxiety,  by 
Informing  me  in  a  sweet  whisper,  that  the 
compliment  due  to  those  artists  was  always 
to  be  discharged  prestissimo. — So  much  for  ' 
my  having  professed  being  an  admirer  of 
music  1 

I  was  ever  of  opinion  that  a  plain  look- 
ing woman  should  avoid  dressing  too 
sh»wyS  but  this  not  being  the  case  with 


my  wife,  1  liked  to  see  her  set  out  her 
beauteous  figure  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  she  availed  heiself  of  that  infatuation 
not  to  follow  but  to  invent  new  fashions, 
which,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  was 
attended  with  no  iocousiderable  expence. 
Next,  as  it  is  of  no  use  being  fine  unless 
you  be  seeo,  she  would  repeatedly  be  at 
home;  and  when  intoxicated  with  the 
praises  that  had  been  lavished  upon  her 
superior  taste,  she  sat  down  to  cards,  she 
theu  had  to  pay  in  sterliug  money  by 
handful  Is  the  interested  incense  of  which 
she  bad  devoured  the  smoke. 

My  hints  at  ecouomy  were  suffered  to 
pass  unnoticed,  and  when,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years,  I  found  myself  compelled 
to  mortgage  an  estate,  aud  to  explicitly 
announce  a  reform,  my  wife's  spirits  were 
instantly  paralized.  Not  long  after,  she 
caught  the  small-pox,  by  which  she  was 
literally  disfigured.  Disconsolate  at  the 
loss  of  her  beauty,  she  lingered  for  a  short 
time,  and  finally  left  me  to  lament  the 
death  of  a  partner  whose  life  had  been  for 
me  a  source  of  regret  amidst  an  ocean  of 
joys. 

My  second  wife  had  no  beauty  to  boast 
of;  and  with  regard  to  fortune  and  accom- 
plishments, hers  were  proportionate  to  the 
situation  in  life  of  her  father,  an  humble 
worthy  country  curate.  Like  another 
Caesar,  teni,  vidi,  vici,  I  saw  Miss  Arabella 
Wilson  at  church,  was  pleased  with  her 
countenance,  and  on  my  third  visit,  asked 
whether  she  would  allow  me  to  demand 
her  father's  consent;  which  the  good 
gentleman,  being  apprized  of  her  acquies- 
cence, and  acquainted  with  my  circum- 
stances and  character,  readily  granted.  It 
was  immediately  agreed  also,  that  he  should 
accompany  his  daughter  to  Loudon,  there 
to  provide  such  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
as  her  new  situation  would  require,  the 
choice  and  purchase  of  which  1  doubted 
not  but  one  of  my  female  relatives  would 
willingly  superintend.  This  point  once 
settled,  I  sued  for  no  demur;  a  few  hours 
brought  us  to  town.  The  next  day,  whilst 
the  ladies  were  gone  shopping,  1  went  to 
procure  a  special  license,  and  half  a  score 
of  milliners,  dress  makers,  and  other  artists 
of  the  same  description,  being  prevailed 
upon  to  sit  up  all  night,  our  days  of  court- 
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room  for  a  life  of  contradiction  and  dis- 
pleasure. 

The  objection  of  my  new  spouse  to 
range  within  the  circle  of  my  numerous 
connection*  and  acquaintance,  1  ascribed, 
*t  first,  to  her  domestic  habit*,  and  to  a  prescribed,  and  she  refased  taking  airy  out 
timidity  which  would  soon  wear  off}  but  n  of  doom.  The  jolting  of  the  carriage 
she  shewed  a  similar  dislike  to  receiving  !  j  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences; 

the  streets  of  London,  besides,  offered  such 
monstrous  sights!    Oh!  if  her  child  was 


intruded  upon,  I  proposed  removing  into 
the  country ;  to  this  suggestion  she  object- 
ed, reproaching  me  with  wishing  to  de- 
prive her  of  medical  assistance,  as  she  stood 
in  need  of  daily  advice :  yet  exercise 


company  at  home ;  and  I  discovered,  to  my 
great  sorrow,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  pe- 
nurious disposition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  peevishness  on  the  other.  Under  a 
pretence  of  her  being  indisposed,  1  was 
forced  to  decline  many  invitations ;  when, 
in  fact,  the  only  motive  of  her  refusal  was 


to  be  deformed  1 — Meanwhile  she  was  safely 
delivered,  and  she  immediately  changed 
her  course.  She  relinquished  th< 
to  assume  the  imperative ;  aod  if  her 
mands,  however  whimsical*  ridiculous,  or 


to  prevent  the  obligation  of  retaining  the  j  absurd,  were  not  obeyed,  as  by  magic, 
civility.  A  trusty  housekeeper,  who  had  j  "  her  dear  babe  must  suffer,  a  wet-nurse 
been  in  my  father's  service  before  I  was  |  must  be  sent  for."— -How  shall  I  proceed  > 
born,  and  my  aged  porter  and  butler,  who  ,  an  involuntary  mistake  threw  her  into  so 
had  lived  iu  the  family  from  the  same  date  ,  violent  a  rage,  that  a  complete  deraoge- 
asthe  former,  gave  me  warning,  on  account  ment  soon  followed,  and  within  a  fortnight 
of  the  constant  discontented  humour  and  once  more  1  was  left  a  widower ;  and  a  con- 
ill-treatment  of  their  mistress ;  neither  was  !  vulsion  robbed  mc  of  my  child. 
1  suffered  to  enjoy  one  day's  rest  until  1  ;J  The  joya  of  being  a  parent  I  have  ex- 
had  dismissed  my  valet,  who,  upon  an  oc-  |,  perienced  once,  and  cannot  renounce  tamely 
had  saved  my  life  at  the  peril  of  his  jj  the  hopes  of  enjoying  the  same  blessing 
because  Madame  could  not  abide    again.   So  many  of  my  acquaintance  are 


keeping  in  her  house  a  foreigner,  to  be  i,  happy  in  the  marriage  state,  that,  although 


murdered  by  him  at  some  future  period 

So  far,  however,  1  had  not  been  quite 
deprived  of  my  liberty  }  I  was  allowed  to 
take  my  morning  rides  and  walks,  so  beue- 
dcial  to  health;  but  my  wife,  discover- 
ing that  she  was  in  the  family  way,  would 
no  longer  dispense  with  my  presence,  so 
that  I  was  condemned  to  live  in  a  state  of 
imprisonment.    In  order  to  avoid  being 


my  lot,  as  a  husband,  has  hitherto  been 
unhappy,  through  ray  inconsiderate  choice, 
1  consider  it  as  one  chance  more  in  my  be- 
half, that  my  next  wife  will  not 
either  of  the  two  first,  whom  1  have 
ed,  and  that  you  might  select  one 
temper  and  qualifications  will  be 
congenial  with  my  own. — 1  am,  Ice.  flfce. 

Benedict. 


OLD  ACQUAINTANCES}  OR,  NEW  MASKS.— FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


"  Jf  crois  voir  des  masqnes  partont 
«*  Et  pwtottt,  outsit  des 


The  events  which,  for  a  long  time, 
continued  to  agitate  France,  have  wrought 
such  a  change  in  the  manners,  tastes,  for- 
tune, and  situation  of  its  inhabitants,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  Frenchman  who  has 
been  absent  from  his  country  for  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  enter  it  again  with- 
out meeting,  at  every  step,  fresh  subjects 
to  excite  his  astonishment,  and  without 


The  Count  de  Norrille  left  Francein  tie 
month  of  Jane,  1788 1  when  he  took  t 
voyage  for  the  sake  of  improving  himself 
in  the  languages  of  the  north,  which  he 
bad  been  some  time  studying,  and  which 
he  desired  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of.  During  the  commencement  of  his  stay 
in  a  foreign  country,  the  revolution  broke 
out}  and  the  political  flame  spread  through 

1 France  with  the  rapidity  of  the  evil :  the 
family  of  the  Count  was  persecuted  awl 
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of  hit 

lost  on  the  scaffold  the 
of  that  blood  which  had  already 
been  tbed  in  the  field  of  battle  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  monarch  ;  others  were  con- 
demned to  end  those  days  in  exile,  now 
ahortened  by  grief  and  despair.  The 
Count,  himself,  although  be  had  quitted 
Ilia  country  long  before  the  fever  of  revolt 
bad  destroyed  every  moral  principle,  was 


arrival  had  spread  through  the  village, 
every  one  went  to  pay  him  homage  ;  but  aa 
he  taw  no  one,  they  were  obliged  to  be  sa- 
1 1  is  fled  with  being  only  allowed  to  write 
down  their  names.  The  Count,  to  whom 
tbe  list  was  delivered  in  the  evening,  read 
the  names  over  very  attentively,  but  was 
not  able  to  discover  among  them  one  with 
which  he  was  acquainted.  The  next  day, 
M.  de  Lutaac,  one  of  the  newest  and  rich- 


yet  placed  on  the  fatal  list,  and  stripped,  1  est  inhabitants  of  the  district,  being  more 


during  the  lite  of  his  father,  of  the  immeuse 
wealth  that  hia  family  had,  for  ages,  en- 
joyed, and  which,  one  day,  was  to  descend 
to  his  own  children. 

The  sorrows  of  his  country  drew  tears 
from  the  Count,  who  supported,  without 
cona plaining,  the  loss  of  rank,  dignity,  and 
fortune.  He  thought  no  more  of  seeing 
France,  where  he  then  possessed  nothing; 


while  tbe  Russians,  who  had  given  him  so 
generous  a  reception,  were  conquered  on 
the  plains  of  Eylau,  the  Count,  at  the  head 
of  another  Russian  army,  fought,  and 
avenged,  by  a  shining  victory,  the  nu« 
that  the  brave  Russians  re- 
from  French  valour;  an  illustrious 
wurrior,  a  grateful  foreigner,  he  instructed 
his  hosts  in  the  art  of  vanquishing  the  Per- 
sians, and  paid  the  debt  of  hospitality  by 
bis  victories. 

A  change  took  place  in  France;  she 
invited  the  Bourbons  back  to  the  throne  of 
their  ancestors:  immediately  tbe  Count  de 
Norville,  proud  of  having  yet  a  sacrifice  to 
offer  to  bis  sovereign,  abandoned,  without 
regret,  the  brilliant  lot  that  awaited  him  in 
a  foreign  land,  to  go  and  range  himself 
amoogthe  defenders  of  a  throne,  of  which 

supporters.  On  bis  return  to  France,  he 
offered  to  his  King  a  pure  heart,  a  well- 
tried  arm,  and  a  name  without  reproach, 
which  had  been  rendered  doubly  glorious 
by  hia  exploits:  precious  advantages,  of 
which  the  native  modesty  of  the  Count 
taught  him  not  to  be  vain,  but  ofewbich 
the  wisdom  of  the  monarch  knew  how  to 
act  a  juat  value. 

The  government  that  had  seized  on  the 
wealth  of  the  Count,  forgot  to  dispose  of 
a  little  chateau,  situated  about  eight  leagues 

i  on 


Ap.  US.— Fat 


pressing  and  more  fortunate  than  those  that 
had  preceded  him,  was  introduced  into  tbe 
presence  of  M.  de  Norville ;  after  having 
made  him  a  laboured  congratulation  on  hia 
return,  M.  de  Lussac,  who  had  carefully  in- 
formed the  Count  of  the  important  charac- 
ter he  held  in  the  commune,  of  which  he 
was  fifth  magistrate,  intreated  him  to  do 
him  the  honour  of  accepting  an  iu  vital  ion 
he  gave  him  for  the  following  day.  -  I 
shall  have,"  said  he,  M  a  select  and  brilliant 
party,  composed  of  the  first  people  in  this 
quarter,  and  1  shall  consider  myself  but 
too  happy  if  the  Count  de  Norville  will  do 
me  the  honour  of  his  company/' 

M.  de  Norville,  curious  of  seeing  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton,  and 
deairous  also  of  knowing  tbe  mauners  of 
those  amongst  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  a  part  of  the  year,  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  M.  de  Lussac. 

Tbe  Count,  who  feared  he  should  find 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  strangers, 
was  agreeably  deceived  in  seeing  himself 
surrounded  by  people  whose  countenances 
were  familiar  to  him,  although  their  names 
were  utterly  unknown  to  him.  These 
names  rather  staggered  him;  there  was, 
according  to  hia  opiuiou,  a  very  great  re- 
semblance between  tbe  features  of  a  vaUt- 
de  ckambre  formerly  in  hia  father's  service, 
and  those  of  a  financier  who  waa  placed 
on  hia  right  hand ;  but  how  could  he  re- 
cognise Dupre  under  tbe  name  of  M.  de 
St.  Yves,  the  owner  of  half  a  dozen  old 
castles,  which  he  had  taken  care  to  demo- 
lish r  He  thought  also  that  he  discovered, 
in  tbe  countenance  of  a  certain  Baroness 
de  Chamois,  tbe  wit  and  gaiety  of  a  charm- 
ing female  villager,  who  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  departure, 
and  who  gave  promise  of  beiug  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  iu  tbe  neighbourhood ;  but 
to  judge  by  tbe  countenance  xtS  Madame 
K 
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the  Baroness,  Fanny  appeared  to  have 
ceased  verifying  this  promise  for  some 
years.    At  length,  the  Count  was  juat  on 
the  point  of  saying  to  a  little  old  man,  for 
whom  every  one  seemed  to  have  the  high- 
est  consideration,  "  Gaspard,  good  day  to 
you,  you  old  rogue,"  which  was  the  name 
his  aunt's  attorney  went  by ;  but,  just  as 
this  amicable  sentence  was  about  to  e*  ape 
him,  he  was  stopped  by  oue  saying,  "Well, 
M.  Durivage,  von  say  nothing  1"— These 
new  qualities,  mingled  with  former  recol- 
lections,  this  resemblance  of  feature,  and 
this  difference  of  the  uame  aud  profession, 
excited  his  curiosity  in  a  very  singular 
manner  ;  the  respect,  besides,  with  which 
the  master  of  the  house  treated  those  per- 
sons which  the  Count  did  not  expect  to 
meet  at  his  house,  destroyed  all  his  con- 
jectures, and  fcet  aside  his  suspicions. 

A  footman  announced  the  Baron  d'Or- 
feuille:   here,  the  identity  of  the  name 
served  to  make  the  Count  recollect  the  son 
of  a  secrelary  formerly  belonging  to  his 
uncle,  that  twelve  years'   service,  eight 
wounds,  and  two  famous  actions,  had  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Without 
any  other  patron  than  his  own  bravery,  no 
protector  hut  his  own  conduct,  youngd'Or- 
feuille  had  pursued  the  path  to  danger  to 
arrive  at  the  temple  of  honour ;  he  owed 
his  rank  to  his  own  merit,  and  his  nobility 
to  his  sword.    Proud  of  having  built  for 
him»«lf  a  name,  he  took  care  not  to  change 
liis  own  ;  and  the  Colonel  never  forgot  that 
he  commenced  his  military  career  as  a  pri- 
vatc  soldier :  the  Couut  und  he  immediately 
became  acquainted  ;  one  single  glance  ex- 
changed,  was  sufficient  to  establish  the 
most  perfect  intelligence  betweeu  them.— 
M.  de  Norville  congratulated  the  Baron  on 
his  military  talents,  and  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  him.    D  Orfeuille,  an  en- 
thusiast to  every  thing  that  was  great,  ren- 
dered  justice  to  the  noble  character  of  M. 
de  Norville,  which  never  belied  itself  for 
an  instant,  and  solicited  the  honour  or  pay- 
ing hi*  respects  to  one  of  the  most  early 
protectors  of  his  family ;  ft  «ort  of  intimacy 
was,  therefore,  established  between  these 
two  warriors,  who  so  well  knew  how  to 
value  each  other. 

The  Count,  always  puzzled  by  the 
change  of  names  in  those  persons  he  thought 
himself  so  well  acquainted  with,  questioned 


d'Orfeuille,  who  informed  him  that  he  wu 
not  mistaken  by  the  specie*  of  silence  thit 
those  people  had  kept  towards  him,  who, 
certainly,  owed  him  tome  respect;  the 
Count  resolved  to  aveuge  himself  in  a  laugh- 
able manner. 

At  theend  of  the  repast,  when  the  cham- 
paign had  put  every  one  in  good  humour, 
M.  de  Norville,  turning  to  M.  de  Lussac, 
thanked  him  kindly  for  the  pleasure  he  had 
procured  him;  but,  added  lie,  a  little  sar- 
castically, "  I  am  sorry  yon  did  not  let 
me  into  the  secret;  1  would  then  have 
adopted  a  disguise  like  the  others,  and  1  am 
happy  in  thinking  that  1  should  not  have 
acquitted  myself  amiss."—"  What  do  you 
mean,  Sir  ?  A  disguise !"— "  Assuredly ;  is 
not  this  the  seventh  of  February,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  last  and  best  day  of  the  car- 
I  nival  ?"— "  Well  !" — "  You  imagined,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  season  of  madness  was  an 
excuse  for  every  thing ;  and  you  wished  to 
treat  roe  with  a  little  masquerade?"—"  A 
masquerade!"  cried  out,  at  once,  all  the 
guests.—"  Why  are  you  displeased,"  re- 
plied M.  de  Norville,  smiling ;  "is  it  a  fault 
in  roe  that  1  should  recognize  you  >  An 
absence  of  twenty-six   years  may  have 
caused  you  to  forget  my  features;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  ease  with  which  y  ou  fill 
your  new  characters,  there  are  certain  ha- 
bits which  time  cannot  destroy,  and  which 
were  sufficient  to  make  me  know  you 
again."—4*  But,  Sir,"  replied  M.  de  Saint 
Yves,  reddening,  "it  is  now  eighteen  yean 
that  I  have  held  in  the  world  a  very  conse- 
quential post."— *  Consequential/  Ab! 
that  is  just  the  term  that  I  should  have  sus- 
pected my  poor  Dupre  to  make  use  o£" — 
««  But  there  are  circumstances,"  said  the 
Baroness,  "  which  has  too  much  struck  us 
ever  to  be  forgotten."—"  The  Baroness  yet 
as  ungrammatical  as  an  angel,"  replied  the 
Count;  "  but  I  have  seen  the  time  when 
this  provincial  language  was  suitable  to  her 
drew.   Ah  >.  Fanny,  how  pretty  you  once 
looked  in  your  corset  of  white  dimity,  and 
your%oarve  striped  cotton  petticoat;  your 
budding  charms  then  concealed  under  a 
thick  double  muslin  handkerchief!   1  ask 
your  pardon,  gentlemen ;  but  if,  like  me, 
you  had  known  Fanny  when  she  was  only 
fourteen,  she  would  have  set  you  all  mad. 
1  appeal  only  to  this  old  attorney  that  you 
have  christened  Durivage,  aud  who,  at 
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that  time,  often  used  to  frequent  the  bouse 
of  ray  aunt,  whose  affaire  he  sadly  neglect- 
ed tod  derauged,  while  he  went  to  pay  bis 
court  to  my  nurse's  daughter.  I  have  often 
fancied,  during  my  exile,  that  Fanny  had 
become  the  prey  of  that  mask."—**  Sir,  I 
an  truly  sorry,"  replied  M.  de  Lussac, 
with  much  quickness, "  but  1  never  thought 
of  the  Carnival ;  you  are  not  dining  with 
maika."— «  Indeed  f  said  M.  de  Norville, 
affecting  surprise. — MM.  de  Saint  Yves, 
Sir,  is  really  become  a  wealthy  man  j  he 
owes  bis  fortune  to  brs  industry,  the  con* 
aiiieratioo  he  enjoys  to  his  wife,  and  he  has 
taken  the  name  of  an  estate  he  has  just  dis- 
posed of.  Your  pretty  village  fair  was  left 
a  widow  by  her  first  husbaud,  who  was  a 
clerk  in  the  treasury  5  her  second  was  a 
captain  iu  the  cavalry  ;  her  third  was  a 
commercial  broker;  and  she  became  a  Ba- 
roness by  marrying  an  old  officer,  who  re- 
nted from  the  service  about  five-and- twenty 
years  ago.  M.  Durivage  has  been  in  place 
at  all  periods  of  the  revolution}  taking 
care,  m  good  time,  always  to  abandon  the 
conquered  party,  and  giving  every  assist- 
ance, and  that  with  infinite  address,  as 
Madame  de  Stael  observes,  to  tbe  con- 
querors :  often  entrusted  with  the  affaire 


of  France,  he  took  care  never  to  forget  his 
own.  The  name  of  Durivage  fell  to  his 
lot  on  account  of  a  circumstance  which  he 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  buried  in 
oblivion."  s. 

MAh!  gentlemen,"  said  the  Count,  af- 
fecting an  air  of  remorse  yet  more  mortify- 
ing than  his  recent  observations, "  you  will 
excuse  an  error  natural  enough  for  a  man 
to  be  guilty  of  who  has  been  so  long  ab- 
sent from  France,  especially  as  rumour  had 
not  made  him  acquainted  with  your  bril- 
liaot  situations.  Do  uol  suffer  the  remain- 
der of  this  day  to  be  clouded  with  my  sin- 
gular mistake.  You  will  pardon  me  for 
recollecting  you,  the  aame  as  I  pardon  your 
having  forgot  me." — Sosayiug,  he  rose  from 
tabJe,  aud  addressiug,  by  turns,  tbe  differ- 
ent personages  by  which  he  was  surround- 
ed, he  added,  "  Saint  Yves,  I  shall  meet 
you  without  feeling  any  trouble.  Duri- 
vage, I  shall  receive  you  without  any  cere, 
mony.  Baron  d'Orfeuille,  1  shall  ever  see 
you  with  pleasure  :"  and  drawing  tbe  arm 
of  tbe  Baroness  through  his  own,  he  walk- 
ed out  with  her.  to  take  a  turn  rouud  the 


S.  G. 


PIERRE  HUET;  OR,  THE  SQUARE  TOW ER. — FROM  A  FRENCH  PAPER. 


Paris  is  a  place  wherein  we  easily  ft 
forget  both  our  neighbours  and  ourselves : 


it  is  this  iudiffereuce  which  gives  us  real 
freedom.  No  uueasy  curiosity,  no  tiresome 
observations;  everyone  lives  for  himself, 
and  as  best  pleases  him.  We  may,  there, 
be  a  saint  without  edification,  a  libertine 
without  giving  scandal,  an  atheist  without 
exciting  wouder.  Extraordinary  actions 
inspire  but  little  enthusiasm,  and  trifles 
confer  glory.  Montaigne,  who  wrote  such 
a  beautiful  chapter  against  the  fear  of  death, 
would  have  beeu  surprised  at  the  stoicui 
tranquillity  of  tbe  humblest  inhabitant  oi 
Paris.  If  a  funeral  processiou  crosses  hi» 
P&tb,  his  imagination  is  not  tormented  b) 
it:  it  is  an  embarrassment,  it  is  a  death, 
that  is  uothing.    Never  did  one  city  coutain 


a  greater  number  of  philosophers  :  as  mam 
w  there  are  inhabitants. 
With  all  the  charms  of  inconaiderateuess, 


Paris  has  all  the  advantages  of  constancy. 
The  artless  traditions  of  our  ancestors  are 
preserved  amongst  the  frivolities  of  the 
preseut  day.  Extremes  always  border 
(  lose  upon  each  other.  How  often  does  a 
slight  partition  separate  the  boudoir  of  a 
coquette  from  the  dwelling  of  a  poor  old 
married  couple,  virtuous  as  they  are  indus- 
trious. 

There  is  an  union  of  this  kind,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  might  appear  fabulous, 
if  ail  Paris  could  not  attest  the  truth.  At 
me  foot  of  that  square  tower,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  Quai  de  Cliorlogc,  the  fatal 
bell  of  which  gave  the  signal  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  monument 
which  takes  its  date  from  the  time  of  tbe 
crusades,  aud  where,  according  to  an  old 
tradition,  Ciotaire  assassinated  her  nephews, 
in  spite  of  the  tears  of  her  mother :  at  the 
foot  of  this  tower,  an  old  venerable  man 
K2 
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every  day  takes  his  seat,  and  appears,  like 
the  tower,  as  if  time  had  forgotten  him.— 
Pierre  Hoet  is  the  name  of  this  man,  who 
has  lived  more  than  a  century,  and  who  has 
outlived  many  fenerations ;  Pierre  Haet 
was  born  in  a  little  village  near  Vitry-le- 
Francaia.    He   remembers  the  imposing 
figure  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  Regent,  of 
Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  which  will 
never  be  effaced  from  his  memory,  that 
now  receives  no  fresh  objects,  but  which 
preserves,  like  an  autique  medal,  the  im- 
pression of  times  long  gone  by.   One  day, 
when  he  was  about  six  years  of  age,  his 
mother  wai  holding  him  in  her  arms  :  all 
on  a  sudden,  the  couriers,   guards,  and 
pages,  passed  rapidly  by :  soon  after  ap- 
peared a  carriage— the  air  resounded  with 
the  cries  of  Vive  U  Rci  ;  and  this  King  was 
Louis  XIV.    In  two  years  time  Louis  wan 
no  more.    Another  time,  as  Pierre  Huet 
was  coming  out  of  church,  be  saw  Madame 
de  Mainteoon,  herself,  giving  alms.  These 
two  images  were  deeply  engraven  on  his 
memory,  so  as  never  to  be  forgotten.  This 
living  witness  of  a  century  now  passed 
away,  and  who  beheld  the  commencement 
of  this,  is  aged  one  hundred  aud  eleven 
years;  he  walks,  hears,  and  sees  as  well 
be  did  at  sixty :  the  sou  of  a  common  la- 
bourer, he  quitted  the  quiet  occupation  of 
his  father,  to  embrace  the  life  of  a  soldier. 
After  the  wars  of  Hanover,  he  embarked, 
with  his  regiment,  and  served  successively, 
in  the  marines,  under  the  different  orders 
of  Messieurs  de  Labourdonuaye,  des  Roches, 
and  dc  Bougainville,  with  whom  he  made 
a  voyage  round  the  world.   In  ludia  he 
saw  some  Bramins  yet  older  than  he  him- 
self is  now  y  at  Otaheite,  Sybarites  yet  more 
voluptuous  than  those  of  the  French  me- 
tropolis ;  and  it  is  not  always  under  the 
huts  of  the  savages  that  we  find  the  most 
barbarous  manners.   The  delights  of  Ota- 
beitecould  not,  however,  cause  him  to  forget 
his  native  country.  The  confidence  of  the 
islanders,  their  voluptuous  life  passed  near 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors ;  the  novelty, 
the  freshness  of  every  object ;  the  dangers 
of  a  tempest  that  the  ships  experienced  in 


the  roads,  are  all  mingled  in  his  memory  j 
but  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  of  objects, 
is  one  charming  scene,  which,  I  believe, 
has  been  recounted  by  Monsieur  Bougain- 
ville, but  which  it  is  delightful  to  boar  told 


bv  Pierre  Hoet  Thev  had  wandered  ow 
this  smiling  country,  and  had  repaired  to 
the  shore,  loaded  with  precious  stuffs,  when 
they  were  stopped  by  an  islander,  of  t 
beautiful  countenance,  who  reclined  under 
a  tree,  offering  them  a  part  of  the  gnu? 
couch  on  w  hich  he  lav  stretched.  Tbe 
proposal  was  accepted ;  the  man  leaned  to- 
wards them  in  the  most  affectionate  mas- 
ner,  and  sang  a  tender  air  to  the  sound  oft 
flute,  which  another  Indian,  according  to 
their  custom,  blew  with  the  nose.  He 
slowly  sang  a  kind  of  elegy,  the  soft  a* 
pression  of  which  seemed  to  invite  then  to 
pleasure. 

It  was  from  this  period  that  Pierre  Huet 
began  to  drink  wine;  and  on  his  return 
home,  he  married  a  woman  who  had  been 
a  widow  sixteen  years,  and  whose  portioo 
was  an  only  son,  of  whom  he  has  never 
ceased  to  take  the  kindest  care  :  this  womss 
U  now  seventy-seven  year*  of  age,  and  ii 
very  proud  of  having  an  husband  who  bsj 
seen  Louis  XIV.  and  been  present  at  tht 
battle  of  Foutenoy.   She  loves  him,  takes 
care  of  him,  and  respects  him,  and  boon 
fervently  that  she  may  not  survive  him. 
As  for  him,  he  thinks  he  shall  Hve  to  attain 
the  age  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  years', 
and  far  from  repining  at  his  lot,  which  hu 
been  only  poverty  for  all  his  toils,  he  tbinb 
himself  happy  at  being  enabled  to  ttvt 
from  day  to  day,  without  any  care  for  tbe 
morrow.    The  industry  that  maintaios this 
singular  couple  ia  of  that  kind  which 
could  only  prove  successful  at  Park- 
Pierre  Huet,  after  sailing  round  the  world, 
finishes  by  coming  into  the  flower  market, 
and  distributing  among  the  flower  girls  a 
powder  to  preserve  and  whiten  their  teeth. 
Some  time  ago  he  sold  books,  but  be  quit- 
ted that  trade  for  conscience  sake :  amis 
above  an  hundred  years  of  age  should  nei- 
ther deceive  a  person  nor  act  him  to  sleep- 
Pierre  Huet  knew  all  the  great  projector, 
of  the  revolution  j  he  saw  them  selling 
lies  on  their  counters,  while  he  was  selling 
his  drug  on  his  own.    Seated  at  the  foot  of 
tbe  square  tower,  this  aged  man,  with  hb 
white  beard  and  venerable  figure,  tppesn 
the  image  of  time  personified.   A  neutral 
spectator  of  the  agitations  which  actuate 
different  parties,  he  lias  seen  passing  before 
him  the  people  and  their  tyrants,  King* 
and  their  executioners:  be  hu  seen  lb*" 
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til  disappear,  while  be  yet  remains,  lu 

cied  truth  ;  be  declare,  that  it  is  religion, 
alone,  that  baa  sustained  him  in  the  troubles 
of  bis  long  existence :  tbia  is  one  of  those 
Gothic  prejudices  which  the  modern  free- 
thinker must  pardon,  ou  accouut  of  his 
great  age ;  be  even  carries  hit  super- 
stition so  for  as  to  take  his  wife  to  his 
parish  church  every  Sunday  }  but,  in  spite 
of  the  fatal  ignorance  which  prevents  his 
following  the  manners  of  the  present  age, 
be  yet  offers  a  fine  lessou  to  those  who 


II  choose  to  understand  it :  be  offers,  to  Hea- 
ven the  incense  of  a  man,  chaste  in  the 
season  of  youth,  faithful  to  his  marriage 
vows,  content  with  poverty,  arrived  at  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  free  from  infirmity} 
preserving  his  life  with  patience,  expect- 
ing death  without  fear,  fully  persuaded, 

I though  in  the  bosom  of  indigence,  he  shall 
never  want,  because  be  believes  in  a  pro* 
tecting  Providence,  and  in  a  God  that  has 
never  forsaken  him. 

S.  G. 


THE  WONDER  OF  WONDERS !— AN  ULTRA-FASHIONABLE 
TRANSFORMED  TO  A  DOMESTICATED  MATRON. 


Divise  Pxovidivce  hath  benefi- 
cently constituted  the  human  heart  to  be* 
come  more  tenderly  interested,  in  propor- 
tion is  the  suffering  or  infirmity  of  our 
relatives  call  for  assiduous  exertion.  Even 
mental  defects  or  aberrations,  if  not  con- 
temptibly ridiculous  or  disgusting,  or  ob- 
stinately vicious,  seldom  fail  to  create,  in 
more  happily  poised  dispositions,  a  com- 
panionate solicitude,  which  a  small  mea- 
sure of  success  in  meliorating  the  habits  of 
an  erring  friend,  will  nurture  into  fonder 
attachment,  if  the  faults  are  eradicated, 
we  feel  as  though  our  wise  perseverance 
had  bestowed  a  uew  being,  and  self-love 
■s  more  closely  to  the  work  of  our 


The  writer  borrows  these  hints  from  a 
valuable  old  lady,  who,  in  the  first  years 
of  wedded  life,  had  many  trials  of  patience; 
but  at  length  succeeded  in  detaching  her 
husband  from  spurious  gratifications,  and 
during  almost  half  a  century  received  from 
him  proofs  of  the  most  affectionate  esteem. 

TalUns;  of  the  discord  in  a  neighbour- 
ing family,  this  venerable  matron  observed, 

*  Mr.  F— — 's  infidelities  cannot  be  pal- 
liated by  others— yet,  if  bis  wife  had  not 
inflamed  his  resentment,  and  wounded  his 
prid«t  he  might,  perhaps,  correct  himself. 
I  mean  not  to  say  a  flagrantly  injured  wife 
should  sever  seek  redress  from  the  laws  of 
her  country — yet,  where  helpless  infanta 
must  be  the  sufferers,  I  would  recommend 
*mUd  endeavour  to  reclaim  the  tyrant) 


and  if  the  wife  has  not  finally  determined 
upon  irreconcileable  separation,  it  is  in- 
sanity to  expose  her  wrongs  to  the  cold 
pity,  the  derlsioo,  or  misconstruction  of 
the  world.  We  all  know,  that  to  check 
the  devouring  progress  of  fire  all  external 
communication  must  be  excluded;  but  Mrs. 
F- — -  acts  as  though  the  flames  of  wrath 
could  be  extinguished  only  by  throwing 
abroad  the  smouldering  sparks  until  they 
gush  in  raging  columns  from  the  open  door 
and  windows.  Ah!  she  little  considers  how 
precious  may  be  the  recom  pence  of  the 
espoused,  who,  by  reciprocally  bearing 
and  forbearing,  come  by  degrees  entirely 
to  assimilate  in  tastes  and  habitudes.  A 
man  of  a  sound  understanding  and  gene- 
rous feelings,  will  not  long  be  callous  to  the 
worth  of  a  helpmate  whose  affection  and 
prudence,  suppressing  and  overcoming  in* 
dividual  resentments,  tacitly  forgives  his 
trespasses,  and  concentrates  all  her  wishes 
in  conducting  him  to  amendment  and  feli- 
city. Our  sex  never  approach  so  near  to 
angelic  perfection  as  when  we  benignly 
excuse  iu  the  lord  of  our  destiny  frailties 
abhorrent  to  our  purity  of  heart  and  man- 
ners," 

Hampden  had  no  repulsive,  despicable, 
or  flagitious  foibles  to  tolerate  in  bis  Olivia, 
but  follies  not  a  few  required  counter- 
action. In  the  first  months  of  their  mar- 
riage Dr.  Bryant  engaged  her  to  spend 
much  of  her  time  at  home,  by  representing 
bow  injurious  to  the  health  of  her  beloved 
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must  be  even  a  moderate  participation  in 
dissipated  gaieties.  Her  own  qualms  soon 
made  her  unfit  for  public  places,  and  being 
reduced  by  bilious  complaints  previous  to 
the  birth  of  a  son,  many  weeks  elapsed  be- 
fore she  could  leave  her  bed,  unless  carried 
to  the  next  room  while  her  own  received 
currents  of  fresh  air.  One  morning  while 
her  father  and  husband  exerted  all  their 
resources  to  amuse  her,  as  she  seemed  un- 

* 

usually  pensive,  she  gave  vent  to  the 
thoughts  that  for  some  time  had  often  re- 
verted, fully  relying  upon  Hampden's 
promptitude  in  asserting  his  right  to  figure 
in  the  highest  circles.  He  was  nearly  re- 
lated to  nobility  of  the  first  distinction  ; 
and  though  his  mother's  elopement  with 
an  honourable  who  had  no  fortune  but  a 
pair  of  epaulettes,  h  ad  forfeited  her  lather's 
favour  and  any  share  of  his  wealth,  the 
settlements  liberally  granted  by  Dr.  Bry- 
ant would  enable  him  to  sport  a  splen- 
did equipage,  and  all  suitable  appendages 
The  attention  his  titled  cousins  had  lavish- 
ed since  his  marriage,  increased  Olivia's 
ambition  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance. 
Her  father  bad  very  different  views.  He 
had  advised  her  to  suckle  the  infant,  hoping 
to  wean  her  from  the  infatuation  which 
the  Countess  would  sedulously  seek  to  re- 
new at  her  return  i  and  her  return  to  Lon- 
don was  daily  expected. 

«  1  have  beeu  thinking,**  said  Olivia," 
*  how  vastly  the  pleasures  of  this  dear 
bewitching  town  will  be  enhanced  by  no- 
velty, after  an  interval  of  nearly  twelve 


»• 


In  speaking,  her  imploring  look  baffled 
all  Hampden's  resolves  against  concurring 
in  Olivia's  passion  for  amusements.  Her 
finely  turned  arms  supported  the  babe  as 
he  drew  nourishment  from  her  bosom; 
and  the  address  with  which  she  reconciled 
this  office  to  the  strictest  delicacy,  without 
incommoding  her  tender  charge,  ineffably 
heightened  the  impression  of  her  lovely 
features  aud  exquisitely  transparent  com- 
plexion. Hampden's  heart  was  penetrated 
by  recollecting  how  much  she  had  endured 
to  make  him  an  exnlting  father,  aud  he 
was  on  the  point  of  utterance  as  she  wish- 
ed, when  Dr.  Bryant  anticipated  him,  with 
seeming  nonchalance  responding **  1  am 
much  of  your  mind,  my  dear  Olivia,  that 


intermissions  improve  the  zest  of  alloor 
gratifications.  You  have  spoken  as  a  np 
matron,  to  admonish  your  partner  not  to 
dispel  the  sweet  illusions  borrowed  by  ima- 
gination from  the  rarity  of  pleasure.  Yoi 
can  quote  your  own  experience,  how  the 
poignant  susceptibility  of  pleasure  is  im- 
paired by  two  frequent  excitation,  tad 
how  restored  by  occasional  abstinence." 

"  You  are,  dare  I  say  it r  auperabun- 
dantly  sententious  to-day,  papa.  Are  joo 
alarmed  lest  I  shall  again  sparkle  ss  u 
ultra-fashionable?  Indeed  I  must  own  it 
will  be  not  amiss  to  become  whatever  yoa 
and  my  liege  lord  prescribe :  but  1  trust 
you  will  not  be  very  merciless  to  your  poor 
helot." 

A  tear  glistened  in  Olivias  downed 
eyes,  and  trickled  down  her  glowing  cheek. 
Hampden  apparently  stooped  to  caress  his 
son,  but  his  lips  breathed  a  consolatory 
sigh  as  he  pressed  the  pearly  drops  that 
dissolved  all  his  fortitude.—**  Make  no  pain- 
ful sacrifices  on  my  account,  my  lore,' 
whispered  the  doatiug  husband. 

Olivia  saw  his  bright  orbs  dimmed  bf 
sympathy  for  her  distress. — **  No  sacrifices 
for  my  Hampden  1  Could  1  not  forego 
any  fancy,  every  inclination  for  his  sake, 
and  deem  all  no  sacrifice,  I  should  not 
deserve  hb  eudearing  kindness." 

Dr.  Bryant  had  taken  out  his  tablets 
and  removed  to  a  window-seat  when 
Hampden  bent  over  Olivias  pillow,  and, 
occupied  by  his  pencil,  left  the  youthful 
pair  to  unreserved  converse.  Hampden* 
reply  to  Olivia's  foud  apostrophe  greeted 
his  ear  in  mellow  .tones  of  the  softest  fas- 
cination, and  her  irritated  sensibility  calm- 
ed to  delicious  languor,  conceded  whatever 
could  promote  the  health  and  happiness  of 
her  heart's  lord  paramount. 

**  Papa,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  playful 
voice,  "  are  you  at  leisure  to  accept  a 
rarity  ?" 

«•  Yea,  my  child,  I  am  always  at  leisure 
when  you  invoke  my  attention  in  accents 
so  exhilirating." 

Dr.  Bryant  drew  near :  Olivia  took  his 
hand,  looked  op  with  a 
meanings  iu  her  brilliant  glances, 
«  When  a  wilful  girl,  1  expected  papa 
should  soothe  me  into  good  humour ;  now 
a  sedate  matron  lays  at  your  paternal  feet 
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•  submissive  palinode,  disclaiming  all  ultra- 
fashionable  pretensions." 

u  My  dearest,  my  only  child  l"  sobbed 
the  fond  parent ;  M  you  are,  you  will  be 
worthy  of  your  sainted  mother.  Now  yon 
deserve  happiness,  and  must  be  happy. 
Fashion  may  be  a  presiding  divinity  in  the 
dm  wing-room,  and  in  scenes  of  public  ex- 
hibition, but  if  predominating  iu  the  nur- 
sery she  acts  as  a  very  fiend.  In  the  sacred 
retreats  of  domestic  privacy  she  may  be 
admitted  as  a  handmaid  at  the  toilette,  as 

her  culinary  mysteries  may  embellish  the 
table,  but,  1  repeat  it,  if  allowed  to  predo- 
minate, she  acts  as  a  Send,  especially  in  the 
nursery.  Nature  and  simplicity  must  go- 
vern and  superintend,  if  you  would  pre- 
serve the  constitution  of  this  helpless  in- 


Olivia  clasped  her  son  more  closely  to 
her  breast. — "  Papa,  you  shall  be  dragoman 
for  dame  Nature  and  her  pretty  cherub 
daughter  Simplicity,  till  Hampden  has  in- 
structed me  in  their  dialect." 

"  You  have  wit  enough  to  befool  us  both 
if  you  like,"  said  Dr.  Bryant ;  «  but  you 
are  now  going  to  use  it  for  a  better  pur- 
pose.  1  shall  become  too  vain  of  my  girl." 

"  All  the  reward  I  shall  ask  is,  that  dear 
good  papa  no  more  gives  me  an  oblique 
lash  by  repeating  Pope's  illiberal  couplet, 

**  Some  men  to  bas'ioess,  some  to  pleasure  take, 
M  But  etery  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake." 


u  Pope  debased  his  genius  in  sanctioning 
a  most  unjust  and  narrow-minded  sar- 
casm," said  Hampden  indiguantly.  M  With 
as  much  truth  should  we  estimate  the  most 
upright  of  men  by  the  misdeeds  of  knaves 
and  ruffians,  as  judge  the  best  of  women  by 
the  worst ;  and  the  worst  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  perfidy  of  our  sex." 

Olivia  repaid  these  candid  sentiments  by 
looks  expressive  of  tenderness  and  admira- 
tion which  no  pathos  of  language  could 
convey. 

"  My  children,  ray  dear  children,"  said 
Doctor  Bryant, "  you  were  formed  for  each 
other — for  all  the  bliss  of  connubial  love, 
sublimed  into  ever  growiug  friendship.— 
Your  hearts  are  in  the  right  place :  you 
will  be  wise  and  i;ood,  without  any  affec- 
tation of  singularity :  you  will  be  orna- 
ments of  society,  and  to  each  other  daily 
more  necessary  to  mutual  comfort.  You 
possess  all  intrinsic  qualifications,  and  all 
external  means  for  enjoyment,  except  some 
stated  avocation.    If  Mr.  Hampden  has  no 
objection,  1  shall  provide  employment  to 
fill  up  vacant  hours,  and  exercise  his  ta- 
lents." 

**  My  dear  Sir,  I  shall  readily  attempt 
what  you  recommend,  and  1  know  you  will 
make  indulgeut  allowances  if  incapacity, 
not  indolence  or  idleness,  should  frustrate 
my  willing  efforts,"  replied  Hampden. 

(  TVj  be  rnncl iLfipil  in  nur  nrrt.  \ 


BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  VIENNA. 


Ths  manner  of  lighting  the  streets  in 
Vienna  is  by*  lamps  without  reflectors, 
fixed  in  pots  of  earthen  ware,  and  which 
are  suspended  from  an  iron  in  the  form  of 
a  gibbet ;  the  light  descends  laterally,  and 
as  the  irons  are  fastened  to  the  walla  at  the 
height  of  about  ten  feet,  the  lamp  cannot 
be  brought  down;  the  lamplighter  is 
obliged  to  trim  and  light  it  by  lifting  it 
up  with  a  stick,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
kind  of  mutilated  funnel,  and  which  draws 
it  out  of  the  reservoir,  or  replaces  it,  like  a 
hook.  Thia  method  renders  the  process 
very  tedious,  although  all  the  lamps  may 
1*  previously  lighted  in  the  boxes 


by  the  lamplighters.  In  the  city  the 
houses  are  of  an  immense  height,  but  those 
in  the  suburbs  are  seldom  more  than  two 
or  three  stories  high.  The  streets  where 
carriages  are  able  to  pass  are  all  paved  on 
|  the  footway  with  flag  stones,  as  in  London. 
J  The  narrow  streets  are  paved  all  over  with 
one  kind  of  stone,  but  yet  after  the  same 
model  as  the  wider  ones. 

Fires  happen  very  seldom  in  Vienna,  al- 
though the  roofs  of  the  houses  are  chiefly 
of  wood.  All  the  apartments  are  heated 
by  large  stoves  constructed  iu  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  flames  cannot  ascend.  The 
funnels  of  the  chimnies  are  terminated  by 
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a  chapiter  like  a  dormer  window,  which 
prevents  the  wind  from  driving  back  the 
smoke  into  the  apartments.  When  a  fire 
takes  place  they  make  use  of  engines  and 
osier  basket*  lined  with  leather;  bat  though 
the  engines  are  well  made  they  are  too 
small,  and  they  do  not  make  use  of  the 
pipes  to  conduct  the  water  on  the  place  of 
conflagration,  but  trust  to  the  mere  play  of 
the  engine,  which  only  sprinkles  water  on 
the  flames.  The  windows  of  almost  every 
house,  especially  the  old  ones,  are  grated  ; 
so  that  if  a  fire  breaks  out  in  the  lower 
part  of  a  building,  it  is  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility to  save  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants 
by  the  windows. 

There  are  stands  of  hackney  coaches,  all 
numbered,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry 
the  first  person  who  calls  them,  if  unhired. 
They  are  six  hundred  and  fifty  In  number  ; 
the  horses  good  and  well  harnessed,  and 
they  go  at  a  very  swift  pace :  but  the 
coaches  are  hung  so  low,  and  are  so  narrow^ 
that  they  are  far  from  pleasant,  and  wilt 
bold  only  three  persons.  As  these 
sre  not  taxed,  it  is  requisite  to  mat 
gain  with  the  driver  beforehand,  otherwise 
they  will  extort  money,  and  be  extremely 
insolent 

The  inns  are  remarkably  clean ;  the 
rooms  at  the  eating-houses  are  elegant; 
but  both  at  them  and  at  the  inns  the 
kitchens  are  detestable  and  unwholesome. 
There  are  seventy-five  coffee-houses  in  this 
city,  and  five  hundred  beer-houses.  The 
coffee-houses  are  mere  smoking  rooms, 
where  numbers  are  seen  smoking  round 
one  or  more  billiard  tables.  The  refresh- 
ments, liqueurs,  and  ices  are  all  badly  pre- 
pared. The  Germans  eat  very  little  oread, 
therefore  baking  is  not  brought  to  the  per- 
fection it  is  in  France  or  England.  The 
interior  of  their  play-houses  is  without 
lustres;  there  are  only  a  few  wax-lights 
stuck  against  the  boxes.  The  orchestra, 
which  is  called  the  Grand  Parterre,  is 
divided  into  stalls,  which  are  raised  one 
above  the  other  as  in  cathedrals:  every 
place  is  numbered,  and  may  be  taken  be- 
forehand. A  padlock,  or  common  lock,  I 
ensures  to  him  who  hires  it  his  place,  till 
the  hour  he  chuses  to  go  and  occupy  it 
No  single  places  can  be  taken  in  the  boxes, 
but  a  party  may  hire  a  whole  box.   At  ] 


every  change  of  scene  the  machinist  rings 

a  bell,  and  before  every  air  the  prompter 
gives  notice  to  the  musicians  by  striking 
with  a  hammer  on  a  thin  piece  of  metal: 
this  noise,  and  that  of  the  bell  ringing,  are 


applauded,  he  advances  to  the  frout  of  the 
stage,  thanks  the  public  by  a  very  low 
bow,  and  returns  to  his  performance.  Thui 
the  dramatic  illusion  is  entirely  destroyed. 

The  Saloon  of  Apollo  is  a  kind  of  Vi 
hall,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Vi 
is  of  an  extent  which 
of  the  kind  in  other  countries.  Three 
thousand  dancers  may  there  walte  with 
ease;  and  if  it  was  made  a  mere  assembly, 
it  is  capable  of  containing  ten  thousand 
people.    It  is  impossible  to 

place  of  amusement  offers,  illuminated  and 
decorated  by  a  profusion  of  beautiful  oranfire 
trees,  and  animated  by  two  or  three  anoviug 
circles,  formed  by  waltzers,  dancing  with 
the  most  lovely  girls  of  Vienna,  to  the 
sound  of  a 
Of  Wind 

Although  the  Prater  is  situated  a  full 
quarter  of  a  league  from  town,  the  people 
flock  thither  in  crowds  every  Sunday  and 
holiday  during  the  summer  j  the  rich  go 
there  every  day.  It  is  a  charming  and 
animated  picture !    We  may  meet  there 

liners'  girls  all  mingled  pile-miU  together. 
We  may  behold  twenty  people  in  twenty 
different  costumes— Turks,  Greeks,  Bohe- 
mia us,  Hungarians,  Cossacks,  and  Jews  ; 
some  with  turbans  round  their  heads, 
others  with  calottes;  bearded  rabbtes,  and 
anabaptists  in  brown  lerites,  thsir  heads 
covered  with  enormous  hats:  women  of 
Vienna  belonging  to  the  class  of  rich 
tradesmen,  wearing  on  their  heads  Itxptn 
of  gold  in  the  form  of  Phrygian  caps,  their 
corsets  made  of  the  most  costly  stuffs,  and 
handsome  full  petticoats;  while  the  young 
villagers  of  both  sexes  have  black  straps 
girl  round  their  waists.  In  the  midst  of 
this  whimsical  assemblage  we  see  the  most 
elegant  people  walking  who  belong  to 
Vienna,  dressed  in  the  French  fashion,  but 
yet  retaining  in  their  carriage,  and  the 
manner  of  putting  on  their  clothes,  much 
of  the  ancient  Teutonic,    lu  the  broad 
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ailees  of  the  Prater  three  or  four  carriages 
are  teeu  abreast,  slowly  creeping  along  to 
the  sound  of  twenty  or  thirty  orchestras 
distributed  about  the  forest  Those  who 
prefer  a  solitary  walk,  wander  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  where  nature  wild, 
yet  pastoral,  presents  a  thousand  enchant* 
ing  views,  capable  of  giving  inspiration  to 
the  poet  and  meditation  to  the  philosopher. 
But  as  soon  as  the  suu  has  left  the  horizon 
it  is  time  to  quit  the  Prater,  which  becomes 
then,  in  a  few  minutes,  overshadowed  with 
troublesome  insects;  gnats,  gadflies,  raus- 
quitos,  fly  about  in  such  quantities  that  the 
air  becomes  really  darkened  with  them; 
they  fall  in  swarms  on  those  who  are  walk- 
ing, sting  them,  and  bite  iu  such  a  manner 
that  they  may  be  said  to  devour.  An  in- 
telligent German  to  whom  one  was  speak- 
ing of  this  inconvenience,  said  it  was 
Heaveu'a  own  police ;  if  it  was  not  for  those 
i  usee  ts,  be  added,  the  young  people  who 
walk  the  Prater  would  be  making  lore  till 
the  dawning  of  the  next  day. 

**  The  shopkeepers  at  Vienna  shut  up 
their  shops  from  noon  to  three  o'clock,  to 
dine  ;  then  they  open  tbetn  again  till  ten 
at  night  The  greater  part  have  only  their 
shops  in  town,  and  dwell  in  the  suburbs, 
of  the  dearuess  of  lodgings  in 


Vienna.  They  are  very  just  dealers.  A 
geutlemau  once  wishing  to  have  a  trinket 
repaired,  asked  for  a  lapidary,  and  was 
directed  to  a  rich  jeweller  of  the  name  of 
Wiser.  He  found  him  seated  at  a  table 
whereon  was  spread  a  great  quautity  of 
diamonds.  The  gentleman  could  not  for- 
bear expressing  his  surprise  at  his  receiving 
strangers  with  so  little  caution.  He  thank- 
ed him  for  his  observation,  but  continued 
to  act  in  the  same  manner;  suspecting  no 
one,  being  just  himself. 

"The  people  are  laborious  but  sedent- 
ary :  there  are  not  the  quantity  of  beggars 
to  be  found  in  Vienua  as  there  are  iu  Paris, 
on  the  quays,  the  boulevards,  and  other 
public  walks. 

-  People  of  literature  and  science  live 
very  retired,  and  are  not  found  in  different 
societies,  as  in  France ;  they  are  only  em- 
ployed in  one  thing,  and  on  that  they  are 
iuceasantly  employed  :  they  are  indefa- 
tigable in  their  researches,  and  their  works 
are  of  an  erudite  composition  that  are  al- 
most terrific.  The  Germau  scholars  are  like 
the  ancient  Benedictines,  who  grew  pale 
in  their  studies  over  books  for  years,  and 
who  only  left  off  reading  for  the  pleasure 
of  composing,  or  of  taking  extracts.** 


FUGITIVE  POETRY. 


By  Murdo  Young,  s 
and  Co.  J 

Thk  cause  which  prompted  the  writer 
to  adopt  the  affecting  subject  contained  in 
this  Poem,  as  an  offering  to  his  muse,  is 
sufficient  to  enhance  its  iuterest,  indepen- 
dent of  its  poetic  beauties :  it  is  requisite 
that  we  should  offer  an  abridgment  from 
the  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Poem,  previous 
to  the  extracts  we  lay  before  our  readers, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  the  better  en- 
abled to  understand  the  story. 

44  Having  been  in  Malta  in  the  year  1813, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  that 
island,  and  having  seen  no  description  of 
its  ravages  since  my  arrival  in  this  country, 
1  am  induced  to  give  a  brief  account  of  its 
appearance,  progress,  and  termination.— 
About  the  beginning  of  May,  1813,  a  ru- 
mour was  propagated  that  the  plague  had 

ffo.llS.— Vol  XVIII. 


its  appearance  in  the  city  of  La  Va- 
lette,  the  capital  of  Malta.  This  report 
was  treated  with  ridicule  by  the  Maltese 
faculty,  and  with  merriment  by  the  popu- 
lace. However,  in  a  few  days,  symptoms 
of  sickness  exhibited  themselves  in  the 
house  of  a  person  who  had  recently  receiv- 
ed some  leather  from  the  Levant  This 
man's  child  was  taken  ill,  and  died  sud- 
denly. His  wife  shared  the  same  fate :  and, 
after  having  been  carried  to  the  quarantine 
hospital  or  lazaretto,  he,  too,  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  unknown  disease. — The  dissolution 
of  this  family  created  for  some  time  an 
alarm ;  amusements  ceased,  places  of  pub- 
lic worship  were  shut  up,  and  prohibitory 
orders  were  issued,  commanding  all  persons 
from  appearing  in  the  streets,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  had  passports  from 
the  Governor,  or  the  Board  of  Health.  The 
h 
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consequence  of  this  necessary  precaution 
seemed  to  be,  that  tbe  disease  abate* 
siderably,  and  very  nearly  ceased  to 
But  while  the  rigour  of  quarantine  was 
relaxing,  and  the  intercourse  of  business 
renewing,  the  plague  suddenly  re-appeared. 
About  the  middle  of  summer  tbe  plague 
became  so  deadly,  that  tbe  number  of  its 
victims  increased  to  an  alarming  degree, 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  daily;  the  num- 
ber falling  sick  was  equal,  indeed  greater. 
Such  was  the  printed  report  of  tbe  Board 
of  Health.— In  autumn  the  plague  unex- 
pectedly declined,  aud  business  began 
partly  to  revive.  The  rains  of  December, 
and  tbe  cold  breezes  of  January,  dispelled 
the  remains  of  the  plague  in  La  Valette ; 
but  it  existed  for  some  months  longer  in 
the  villages.  The  disease,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  from  putrid  ve- 
getables, and  other  matter,  peculiarly  af- 
fected the  natives.  There  were  only  twelve 
deaths  of  British  residents  during  its 
ence  in  the  island ;  and  these  deathi 
ascertained  to  have  followed  from  other  and 
indubitable  causes.  Cleanliness  was  found 
to  be  the  best  preventive  against  the  power 
of  the  disease,  the  ravages  of  which  were 
greater  in  the  abodes  of  poverty  and 
wretched 


lOVBft  Or  AM TOW I A  AMD  C 

«  How  blest  the  friendship  yonthful 
prove, 

That  leads  insensibly  to  future  love! 
While  eaeh  en  dm  mi  rot  memory  can  trace 
Swells  on  tbe  mind  with  more  bewitching 
And  thus  Orlando  found  his  bosom  swell 
With  soft  emotions  that  be  Unshed  to  tell. 
Fond  recollection  dwelt  on  every  scone 
Of  glowing  friendship  on  the  playfnl  green, 
When-  ench  soft  look  of  smiling  loveliness 
Diffused  a  charm  that  memory  most  bless. 
Ob !  while  he  mused  oa  raptaro's  morning  dream, 
What  thoughts  awoke  of  passionate  esteem  ! 
What  soothing  sighs  beguiled  tbe  balmy  night, 
Where  beauty  warmed  the  vision  of  delight! 
Antonia  still  was  present  to  bis  mind, 
And  seemed  on  earth  that  heaven  be  wished  to 
find. 

But  that  osah ranee  which  his  youth  could  boast, 
In  manhood's  mora  of  tenderness,  is  lost. 
If  passion  prompts  his  modesty  to  speak, 
The  blood  flies  bis — to  tinge  Antonio's 
And  when  her  voice  salutes  his  ravish'd  ear, 
Confusion's  blnshes  throbbiagly  appear! 
While  o'er  bis  frame  strange  langoishment 
rails, 


But  now  Langcmas  watchfnl  eye  espied 

Those  soft  emotions  both  desired  to  hide. 
She  loved  the  youth  from  boyhood — bat  do  mot* 
Can  love  Orlando :— wherefore  ?— <he  is  poor ! 
Bnt  is  be  not  superior  to  bis  fate- 
As  nobly  born— «nd  burning  to  be  great- 
Endowed  with  genius,  learning's  various  lore, 
And  shining  virtues *— Yes,  bnt  he  is  poor! 
And  o'er  that  face  with  welcome  ever  bright, 
A  coldness  came  like  clouds  o'er  morning's  light. 
Lnugema  spoke  not  j  bat  her  silenee  told 
Orlando's  mind  what  words  may  not  unfold. 
He  hade  adieu— but  was  not  press'd  again 
To  hospitality's  beloved  lane. 
Tbe  tear  of  anguish  glistened  in  his  eye, 
And  vision  swam  in  giddy  vacancy. 
Aatonia  sighed— while  blushes  of  distress 
Revealed  the  pathos  of  her  tenderness:— 
Ob!  then  his  soul  a  pang  of  madness  felt, 
Where  hope  reposed  a  moment — but  to  melt! 
And  left  despair  an  undetermined  sway 
While  i 


Orlando's  ssabcu  aftkb  wealth. 

"  Well  may  1  corse  the  contrast  of  my  fate, 
A  generous  feeling,  aad  a  poor  estate ! — 
But  1  bare  health,  and  strength,  and  power  ot 

mind- 
Let  lamentation  vanish  with  the  wind  ! 
Two  things  oppress  me,  which  I  must  o'l 
Tbe  leas  of  thee,  aad  those  1  leave  at  borne : 
But  I'll  return— my  father's  pious  breath 
Consigned  bis  family  to  me  in  death  ! 
He  bade  me  cherish  tbem  with  tenderness, 
And  heaven's  reward  would,  with  bi 

bless! 

Weep  not,  Antonia!  days  of  joy  will  send 
To  thee  a  lover,  aad  to  them  a  friead. 
Oh!  how  I  long  with  rapture  for  that  time, 
That  fills  my  aoal  with  tenderness  sublime. 
But  it  will  come,  Antonia,  yes,  full  soon, 
With  fortune's  favours  wed  to  Hymea's  boon. 
My  spirit  burns  with  emulative  seal 
For  independence— aad  1  moat  prevail. 
Tbe  path  of  fortune  brightens  on  my  view, 
And  at  the  goal  I  meet  with  love  and  yoa  ! 
That  heavenly  hope,  with  anguish  doubly  dear, 
Shall  urge  Orlando's  passionate  career— 
Shall  cheer  his  soul,  sad  smooth  adrenturVs  read 
With  glowing  promise— lighting  up  to  God! 
To-morrow's  sun  shall  see  the  sail  expand 
That  wafts  me,  sorrowing,  from  my  native  Uai- 
For  Persian  climes  1  cross  the  Egeau  deep, 
Bnt  will  return— O !  do  not— do  not  weep! 
Wben  first  we  met  enamoured  in  this  grove, 
Thy  tears  were  joy— thy  smiles  were  smiles  sf 


And  wilt  then  now  distress  my  troubled  mis  a, 
My  hope  on  earth !— mine  angel!— ever  kind! 
Oh!  let  me  kiss  thee— yet!— and  yet— once  own! 
For  each  seems  sweeter  still  than  all  before! 
I  must  depart — although  my  bosom's  swell 

Forbid's  that  death-) ike, 

p» 
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FUGITIVE  POETRY. 


PASTING  or  ANTOVIA  A  ICS  OR  I.  A  If  DO. 

"  Aroand  hi*  neck  the  beauteous  maiden  clung, 
With  heavy  heart,  while  silence  chained  her 
tongue : 

Bat  that  deep  sorrow  labouring  in  her  breast, 
Impassioned  tears  tumoltuously  confest. 
A  kindred  weakness  o'er  bit  bosom  stole, 
And  spoke  in  tears  the  anguish  of  bis  sonl! 
Ttrassach  a  straggle  of  delirious  woe 
As  nature  proved  on  Adam's  overthrow  ! 
Still,  still  she  strained  him  iu  that  dear  embrace, 
While  ber  dark  carls  were  wandering  o'er  hie 
face. 

He  tried  to  lea  re  ber'— but  her  arms  of  lore 
Were  locked  enehantingly,  and  would  not  move! 
Each  soft  exertion  of  bis  sonl  was  vain, 
Toeait  that  fund,  indissoluble  chain  ! 
Whieh  hound  him  closer,  as  he  seemed  to  start, 
With  keen  reluctance,  from  her  throbbing;  heart ! 
'  And  wilt  thou  go  ?'— tbe  burst  of  feeling  came, 
With  sighs  of  tenderness,  and  looks  of  shame — 
f  Oh!  were  the  world  my  gift— I'd  give  away 
1 A  thousand  worlds  to  make  Orlando  atay  !— 
I  will  not  bear  thee! — oo ! — it  must  not  be— 
'  Ktbou  depart— Antonia  goes  with  thee!' 
♦My  Ged!— Yet— atay ! — I'll  come  again  this 
Bight'— 

He  kiss'd  her  twice— and  vanished  from  her 
sight." 

PANGS  OF  MUfOBT. 

"  When  friendship  parts— the  mourners  that 


Self-preservation  mutually  t 
To  break  the  chain  uniting 


Mai*  ob  its  worth  with  melancholy  pain : 
R*c*l  the  memory  of  past  delight — 
The  day's  young  joy — and  sweet  harmonious 
night. 

Then  each  endearment  teems  upon  the  soul 
With  fond  ofBciousness  from  friendship's  roll— 
Till  unavailing  sorrow  wrings  the  mind, 
Lamenting  gratitude  was  not  more  kind ! 
But  the  deep  pang  which  friendship's 

prove, 
It  but  the 


of  that  felt  by  love! 
While  the  fond  heart  in  melancholy  dear, 
Begajlca  its  agoay  with  tender  tear, 
Remembrance  turna  to  each  enamoured  scene 
With  sighing  joy— and  weeps  that  such  bad 
been ! — 

Oh !  while  the  mind  may  venture  to  retrace 
ThekiUb. 

transports  of  the  lost  embrace— 
The  nameless  whisper— look— and  parting  sigh, 
'oat  m i  ogled  joy  with  whelming  agouy  ! 
*  •  ••ve-loru  soal,  in  langaisbing  regret, 
»««l»sad,  like  nsttrre  when  ber  sun  bath  set.** 

XAVAOBS  OV  THX  rLAGUC. 

"God  of  the  jrrst!  and  guardian  of  the  free! 
^  n«  sceoes  arise  on  anguished  memory ! 

streets  depopulated—  towns  forlorn— 
J'rhui  red  with  ruin  lighting  in  the  morn! 
">a  feeling',  wreck— from    nature's  mortal 

°*tt  ikall  1  turn— nor  meet  appalling  woes ! 


Eavenoaa'd  plague  •  that  terror  of  mankind, 
Destroyed  the  social  sympathies  of  mind— 
Snbdned  the  proud— the  homble  heart  d is t rest, 
Bade  joy  be  sad— and  beauty  be  nnhlest ! 
Spread  through  the  isle  its  overwhelming  gloom, 
And  daily  dug  the  nightly  glutted  tomb ! 
Men,  women,  babes,  promiscuous  crowd  the 

T1H  morning  chase  their  bearers  from  the  green  ! 
Reflection  sickens  at  the  tragic  tale, 
Where  lamentation's  murmurs  fed  the  gale— 
Where  every  face  betrayed  the  secret  dread— 
Who  next  will  swell  the  number  of  the  dead! 

begn  n 

man  to  man. 
Commerce  departed— strangers  shunned  the  hay, 
And  gaunt  Starvation  perished  where  he  Iny! 

Devouring  Pestilence!  accurst  of  heaven— 
Fell  taming  scourge  of  nations  nnforgtven  ! 
Stttl  dreaded  hVnd !  of  rankling  matter  born, 
Whose  evening  victims  saw  their  latest  morn, 
Creation  withers  at  thy  coining  breath— 
Thy  name  is  horror  t  and  thy  presence  death  ! 
The  glare  of  madness  lightened  in  his  eye — 
Woe  marked  his  cheek,  his  voice  was  agony! 
Fever  his  frame,  unquenchable  his  thirst, 
His  mind  was  anguish,  nod  himself  accurst! 
Terrific  visitant !  that  cowed  the  sonl— 
As  lightning,  fierce— and  graspless  to  control ; 
H  is  march  was  loneliness  without  a  shade ! 
Day  cursed  his  silence!  night  bis  dark  parade! 
Reflection,  shuddering  as  the  demon  past, 
Shrunk  from  the  future  moment  to  bis  last ! 
Air  loathed  hfs  breath,  and  earth  abhorred  his 

tread- 
He  found  men  living— and  he  left  them  dead  ! 
Spreading  around  infection's  blasting  touch 
From  crowded  poverty's  still  widowed  couch, 
He  gave  despair  to  rule  the  breast  alone, 
And  banished  hope — to  sue  at  Mercy's  throne." 


M  Yet,  ere  thou  cease,  Robella's  fate  disclose.' 
'  Her  Lord  still  lives  to  mourn  ber  last  repose! 
'  Lamented  victim  I  borne  to  shades  of  night, 
«  Soon  as  tbe  babe  of  promise  blest  the  light!' 
'  It  is  the  plague  1'  exclaimed  thai  brutal  band— 

*  We  parley  not — but  execute  command — 

« Thou  most  depart  !*— she  clasped  tbe  new-born 
child, 

•  And  pleaded  truth  with  speechless  anguish 

wild— 

•Thou  most  depart T— And  nature's  sickness 
gave 

4  Robella's  beauty  to  a  living  grave  !* 

<  Where  was  her  Lord  at  that  eventful  hour  ?* 

<  Alas !  what  could  he  'gainst  the  arm  of  power  > 
'  Firm  in  his  faith,  devoted  in  his  love, 

'  He  shared  that  fate  which  he  could  uot  remove. 
«  Thrre  was  no  plague,  he  urged  them  all  to  see 
«  With  nature's  fV dings  wound  to  agony, 
j  <  They  saw— believed  aot— pitied  not  bis  ease 
| '  But  tore  his  partner  from  bis  last  einbraoa  1 
L8 
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'Tbou,  too,  most  go— with  tmj  child  Iboa 
halt— 

«  Where  cation  will* — till  qnarantineb*  put.' 
•I  will!*  ho  cried,  <bat  leaf*  my  children 
bore*— 

*  *TU  vain— Robella  weepa  on  horror's  bier, 

«  The  hapless  man's  distraction  who  noy  tell  ? 

*  He  bade  bit  hone  a  long— a  loot  farewell. 

*  Cloce  by  hit  aide  alow  move  a  girl— «  boy— 

*  Their  mother's  pride— their  father's  bosom-joy  j 
«  Thai  joy  bath  vanished  from  hit  frantic  mind, 
«  While,  sobbing,  walks  his  eldest  bo  pe  behind— 
«  Where  do  we  go,  my  father,  that,  from  home  V 

*  Emotion,  startling,  (altera— *  to  the  tomb!* 

*  The  car  of  death  precede*  them  through  the 

town, 

*  Where  thousands,  weeping,  deem  hit  fatetheii 


<  8trained  to  bit  breaat,  an  infant  babe  it  teen, 
*  Wboae  aorrowa  tonch,  pathetically  keen  :— 

«  Silent,  in  grief— he  soothe*  its  speechless  fears, 

<  And  hashes  nature  with  a  fatber't  tears!" 

ADDRESS  TO  SLEEP, 

BT  THE  LATE  Ml.  CUB* AW. 

0  SLBBF,  awhile  thy  power  sntpending, 
Weigh  not  yet  my  eyelid  down,  ' 

For  mem'ry,  aee!  with  eve  attending, 
Claims  a  moment  for  her  own  : 

1  know  her  by  her  robe  of  monroing, 
1  know  ber  by  her  faded  light, 

When  faithful  with  the  gloom  returning, 
She  come*  to  bid  a  sad  good  sight. 


O  !  let  me  bear,  with  bosom  swelling, 

While  ahe  sighs  o'er  time  that'a  pant ; 
O!  let  me  weep,  while  she  is  telling, 

Of  joys  that  pine  and  pangs  that  last. 
And  now,  O  sleep,  while  grief  ia  at 

Let  thy  bairn  tweet  peace  restore  j 
While  fearful  hope  through  tears  ia 

Soothe  to  rest  that  wakes  no 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 
THE  BLIGHTED  ROSE. 

BT  MISS  M.  LEMAM  BEDB. 

How  gay  was  its  foliage,  how  bright  was  its  h<w, 
How  it  scented  the  breeze  that  blew  round  it, 

How  carelessly  sweet  in  the  valley  it  grew, 
Till  the  blight  of  the  mildew  bad  found  it 


Now  faded,  forlorn,  scarce  the 


of  iu 


Remain  e'en  for  fancy's  renewing ; 
Its  branches  are  bare,  and  exposed  are  iu  thorns, 
And  it  lies  the  pale  victim  of  ruin. 

Discontent  is  the  mildew  that  feed*  on  the m\i>i, 
That  rob*  the  warm  cheek  of  its  roses, 

That  cankers  the  breast  of  tbe  rude  or 
Where'er  it  n  moment  reposes  $ 


'Tis  a  wizard,  whose  tonch  withers  beauty  awaj, 
And  denies  every  pleasure  to  blossom  ; 

.  Insidiously  creeps  to  the  heart  of  its  prey, 
V    And  invite*  cold  despair  to  the  bosom. 


FASHIONS 

FOR 

SEPTEMBER,  1818. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION. 


I 


FRENCH. 
No.  1.— Pakibiam  Walking  Ducts. 
Round  dress  of  printed  muslin,  of  a  ce- 
rulean blue  spotted  with  black,  with  bor- 
dered flounce*  of  the  same  material  to 
correspond  :  between  each  flounce  a  layer 
placed  of  black  brocaded  satin  ribband.— 
Bonnet  of  straw-coloured  gossamer  satin, 
ornamented  on  the  left  side  with  a  single 
full-blown  rose,  and  a  plume  of  white  fea- 
thers.  Cachemire  Mtstotr,  and  parasol  of 
barbel  blue,  fringed  with  white.  Slippers  I 
of  pale  blue  kid,  and  washing  leather  J 


ENGLISH. 
No.  2.— Dimmer  Dai 
Roand  dress  of  fine  Bengal  muslin,  with 
a  superbly  embroidered  border }  the  border 
surmounted  by  two  flounces  richly  em- 
broidered at  the  edges,  and  beaded  by 
muslin  bouillone  run  through  with  Clarence 
blue  satin :  Meinengen  cortmg*  of  the  same 
colour,  with  small  pelerine  cape,  elegantly 
finished  with  narrow  rouleaux  of  whit? 
satin  and  fine  lace.  Parisian  conuttt  of 
blond,  with  a  very  full  and  spreading 

branch  of  full- blown  roses  placed  » 
front 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 
OR 

FASHION  AND  DRESS. 

Ix  order  to  supply  the  votaries  of  Fa- 
with  every  new  invention  that  ta»tc 
and  fancy  can  devise,  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent  Marchandes  de  Modes  have  quitted 
the  metropolis,  and  repaired  to  those  places 
whereto  beauty  is  led  by  the  hand  of  pru- 
dence to  the  abodes  of  health  on  the  shores 
of  the  ocean.   Amongst  these  priestesses 
of  the  toilette  may  6rst  be  classed  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of  the  profession  from  St 
James's-street,  and  who  purposes,  we  be- 
lieve, to  make  her  marine  excursions  as 
versatile  as  that  fancy  for  which  she  is  so 
justly  famed :  of  this  we  are  assured,  that 
beveral  amongst  the  higher  classes,  now 
stationed  at  the  different  watering  places, 
are  anxiously  awaiting  her  arrival,  before 
they  fix  on  some  important  articles  of  fe- 
male attire.   We  here,  we  are  well  assured, 
need  not  name  the  inventress  of  the  Circas- 
sian and  A  rmenian  corsettes,  the  new  court 
hoop,  Meinengen  corsage,  &c.  &c. 

The  continued  warmth  of  the  weather 
renders  yet  the  muslin  pelisses  and  spensers 
to  be  almost  universally  adopted :  some  of 
the  latter  are  of  clear  book  muslin,  trimmed 


our  Print,  is  another  for  the  same  purpose 
of  fine  Decca  muslin,  striped,  and  embroi- 
dered in  a  small  pattern  between  the 
stripes;  the  border  is  ornamented  with 
three  rows  of  muslin  bouillone,  run  through 
with  rose-coloured  satin  ribband.  The 
Catalonia  dress  is  worn  at  friendly  dinner 
parties ;  it  is  of  fine  cambric,  embroidered 
all  over  in  crescents  or  very  small  sprigs, 
and  is  finished  by  three  flounces  of  open 
embroidery,  and  at  the  head  of  the  upper 
flounce  is  a  row  of  the  same  open  kind  of 
work.  For  morning  walking  dresses,  print- 
ed muslins,  with  borders  to  correspond,  aud 
above  the  border  two  flounces  of  plain 
1  muslin,  scalloped  with  the  colour  of  the 
pattern,  are  at  present  in  favour;  but  this 
is  one  of  those  ephemeral  fashions  that  soon 
vanish,  and  are  scarce  worth  recording, 
excepting  that  they  find  employment  for 
the  loom  in  the  charm  of  variety. 

Mrs.  Bell,  whom  we  hare  cited  above, 
has,  amongst  her  novelties,  some  very  su- 
perb ball  dresses,  the  newest  of  which  are 
the  harvest  frocks ;  some  of  these  have  a 
beautiful  border  of  wheat  ears,  actually 
worked  in  straw  on  fine  net,  and  others 
are  adorned  with  a  rich  border  of  corn 
poppies,  which  produces,  certainly,  the 
most  beautiful  effect  by  candlelight.  These 


with  very  full  trimmings  of  muslin,  richly  :  dresses  are  worn  over  white  satin  slips, 


embroidered  at  the  edge.  Scarf  shawls, 
mantles,  and  sarsnet  wraps  are  only  seen 
on  evenings,  when  returning  from  the 
rooms  or  from  crowded  parties. 

Bonnets  for  the  carriage  are  of  white 
*atiu,  crowned  with  damask  roses,  or  made 
transparent  of  fine  net,  almost  covered  in 
alternate  stripes,  crosswise,  of  French 
white  satin  ribband:  these  bonnets  are  ge- 
nerally crowned  with  hollyhock  blossoms: 
but  nothing  can  be  more  admired,  or  more 
deserving  admiration,  than  the  Cambridge 
drew  hat  of  pale  pink  satin,  embroidered 
in  cockleshells,  in  thread  straw,  aud  finish- 
ed by  a  full  plume  of  whi  te  ostrich  feathers 


with  a  Meinengen  corsage  of  a  correspond- 
ent colour  to  the  border. 

Never  were  caps  so  universal;  and  in 
this  the  English  ladies  do  wisely  :  an  ar- 
dent sun,  particularly  when  accompanied 
by  breezes  from  the  sea,  has  often  a  sudden 
effect  in  changing  the  colour  of  the  hair. 
Among  the  new  comettts  is  the  fan  cor- 
nette  dla-Comtesse,  so  called  from  the  frout 
being  spread  out  like  a  tan;  youth  and 
loveliness  are  certainly  requisite  to  render 
this  head-dress  becoming.  The  breakfast 
cornette,  of  fine  thread  net  and  Brussels 
lace,  simply  finished  by  rouleaux  of  lilac 
satin,  is  a  very  becoming  deshabille  to  every 


-  r  .  »  .  .    oaniii,  to  a. 

this  elegant  hat  is  partially  turned  up  in  !  face:  and  a  lighter  kind  of  Madras  turban, 
front  For  walking,  the  Cheltenham  bon- ,  worn  as  a  home  costume,  is  an  improve- 
netof  marine  striped  straw,  with  a  simple:!  ment  of  a  fashion  that  has  lasted  much 
ornament  of  white  roses,  or  a  large  Lrg-  JJ  longer  than  we  predicled;  it  is  of  plaid 

gauze,  the  colours  of  a  light  and  appropri- 


horn,  with  little  trimming  except  bloud 
and  ribband,  are  reckoned  most  fashionable, 
and  are  very  universally  adopted. 
Next  to  the  dinner  dress,  represented  In 


ate  kind  for  summer. 

The  favourite  colours  ace  Clarence  blue, 
rose  colour,  and  lilac. 
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THE  CABINET  OF  TASTE. 


tfaiimet  of  «Ta*tt; 

BR  MONTHLY  COMPENDIUM  OF  VOBEIOM 
COSTUME. 

By  a  Parisian  Correspondent. 


colours,  or  of  poppies,  deep  coloured  red 
carnatiooa,  larkspur,  and  other  flower* 
most  in  season.  Leghorn  bats  bare  wreaths 
of  ripe  corn  laid  in  bias  across  the  crown 
and  bunches  of  flowers,  brought  very  neir 
the  edge  of  the  brim,  are  a  favourite  orio- 
ment  on  all  bats  ;  these  bunches  are  formed 
of  pinks,  roses,  Indian  pinks,  jessamine, 
migniouelte,  honeysuckles,  and  geranium*, 
all  mingled  together;  others  of  musk-roars 
guilder- roses  larkspur  wild  poppies,  and 


COSTUME  OF  PARIS. 

1  agree  entirely  with  you,  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  characters  of  the  French  are 
totally  changed.  Party  and  passing  events 
seldom  now  give  titles  to  the  different  ar- 
ticles of  female  dress  ;  and  this  mania  has 
been  gradually  sinking  away  since  the 
guillotine  lockets,  broaches  made  of  Bastille 
wood  or  stone,  Marat's  blood  beads,  &c. 
&c. ;  thing*  are  now  called  by  their  right 
names,  fashions  described  as  plainly  as  pos- 
sible, and,  to  use  an  English  phrase,  you 
"  beat  us  all  hollow"  with  the  elegant  titles 
you  give  to  a  corneUe,  a  coloured  body,  &c 
Sec. 

1  most  not  forget,  however,  to  tell  you 
in  our  homespun,  plain  way,  what  are  the  worn  sashes  of  tartan  plaid  ribbon :  if  the 
most  prevalent  fashions  now  in  Paris.  For  Caucxou  body  worn  with  this  dress  rs  of 
out-door  costume,  cambric  pelerines  are  U»e  material,  it  is  made  open  in  front, 
most  iu  favour  ;  they  are  trimmed  with  i  with  a  plain  frock  stomacher  to  supply  the 
muslin,  and  a  ruff  is  worn  with  them,  broad  opeuiog ;  and  a  dear  muslin  ficku  generally 
hemmed,  and  made  up  in  very  full  plaits,  finishes  the  dress.  Gowns  of  Iodia  dimity, 
Canezo*  spe users  are  also  much  worn  in  witn  flounce*  embroidered  in  different  co- 
the  public  walks ;  and  these,  like  the  pele-  lour*>  a,ld  rows  of  coloured  embroidery  be- 
rines,  are  seldom  the  same  as  the  dress.       j  tween  each  flounce,  ia  a  novelty  much 

Carriage  hats  are  now  often  made 

of   admired}  and  with  this  is  worn  a  hat  to 

fluted  net  and  straw,  intermingled ;  rose-  correspond  in  colours.  Letting- in  of  lace 
coloured  crape  hats  are  also  much  in  favour,    '*  now  *  favourite  way  of  orna 


Printed  cambric  gowns  are  yet 
shionable;  they  are  either  striped  or  spot- 
ted,  and  are  oftenest  trimmed  with  rows  of 
muslin  bouilUmit;  and  muslin  gowns,  print- 
ed in  small  chequers  of  pink,  are  in  high 
favour:  but  for  the  dress 
the  public  gardens,  nothing  is  so 
able  as  white,  with  flounces  the 
dress,  which,  if  muslin,  are  laid 
full  plaits;  with  these  white  dresses  are 


as  are  hats  of  white  gauze,  oruameuted  with 
marabout  feathers,  though  some  ladies  pre- 
fer a  bunch  of  roses,  daisies,  and  lauristinas: 
transparent  bonnets,  ornamented  with  satin 


borders  of  gowns,  either  of  cambric  or  mus- 
lin, between  the  rows  of  which  are  six  or 
seven  very  small  tucks. 

Young  ladies  continue  to  go  without 


rouleaux,  at  the  edge,  of  rose-colour  or  'caps,  with  their  hair  arranged  in  very  fall 
white,  are  also  a  favourite  carriage  bead-  \  curls,  d- 1' Enfant  This  head-dress,  so  very 
dress ;  as  are  hats  of  tulle,  with  sweet  pease  ,  infantine,  requires  the  hair  to  be  cut  short 


embroidered  on  the  tulle  ;  this  is  a  beauti- 
ful, but  ver)  expensive  article.  The  brims 
of  all  hats  are  worn  much  extended;  and 
down  feathers  are  reckoued  more  elegaut 
thau  flowers. 

Straw  hats  are  most  iu  favour  for  walk- 
ing; they  are  turued  up  behind,  a  la  Fan 
chette,  and  the  bats  are  placed  rather  for- 
warder than  before.     Hats  of  the  new 
cottou  straw  manufacture  are  generally  or 


behind  ;  and  many  a  fine  head  of  hair  b 
sacrificed  to  a  fashion,  often  too  youthful 
for  the  wearer.  The  comettes,  turbans,  and 
dress  hats  have  undergone  but  little  attera- 
ly  last 


bow,  but  ia  worn  merely  as  a  w 
and  a  bat  it  generally  put  on  whoa  a  lady 
dresses  for  the  day,  for  she  seldom  mease 
to  stay  at  home ;  this  hat,  however,  is  vari- 


namented  at  the  edges  with  a  cordon  of  small  oua,  according  to  circumstance,  as  above 
white  roses;  and  a  bunch  of  pinks,  of  a  ! described:  a  turban  is  generally  wora  tor 
celestial  blue  colour,  are  placed  on  the  I  eveniug  dress  parties,  and  the  first  nigbtof 
crown,  or  a  bouquet  of  daisies  of  various  ;l  a  new  play. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  YOUNG  MOGUL 
BEAUTY,  fee.  . 
Hn  age  did  not  exceed  fifteen;  ber 
form  was  perfect,  her  features  regular,  and 
her  large  antelope  eyes  of  a  brilliant  I  oat  re. 
Although  fairer  than  the  generality  of  In- 
dian females,  neither  the  rose  nor  the  lily 

i;  yet  the  brunette 


new  and  delicacy  of  her  skin  ;  "  grace  was 
in  all  her  steps,"  and  ber  whole  deport- 
ment elegant  and  courteous.  This  young 
beauty  excelled  in  personal  charms,  but 
was  not  so  superbly  dressed  as  ber  friend, 
whom  I  hastily  sketched  as  a  specimen  of 
a  well-dressed  Mognl. 

Her  drawers,  of  green  satin,  flowered 
with  gold,  were  seen  under  a  cktmu*  of 
transparent  gauze,  reaching  to  her  slippers, 
richly  embroidered;  a  vest  of  pale  blue 
satin,  edged  with  gold,  sat  close  to  her 

obe  of  striped  ail- 
flowing,  displayed  to 
great  advantage;  a  netted  veil  of  crimson 
•ilk,  flowered  with  silver,  fell  carelessly 
over  ber  long  braided  hair,  combed  smooth 
and  divided  from  the  forehead,  where  a 
of  jewels  was  fastened  by  strings  of 


handsome  ;  that  in  her  nose,  according  to 
oar  idea  of  ornameut,  les*  becoming.  The 
Astatic  ladies  are  extremely  foud  of  the 
wne  jewel,  and  it  is  mentioned  among  the 
Jewish  trinkets  in  the  Old  Testament ;  a 
necklace,  in  intermingled  rows  of  pearl 
*»d  gold,  covered  her  Iwsom  ;  and  several 
strings  of  large  pearls  were  suspended  from 
an  embroidered  girdle,  set  with  diamonds; 
bracelets  of  gold  and  coral  reached  from 
ber  wrist  to  the  elbow  ;  golden  chains  en- 
her  ancles,  and  all  her  toes  and 
re  adorned  with  valuable  rings, 
of  the  Oriental  females,  of  all 
tehgiona*  her  eyes  were  tinged  by  a  black 
circle,  formed  with  the  powder  of  antimony, 
which  produces  a  refreshing  coolness,  gives 
the  eye  additional  lustre,  and  is  thought  to 
"general  improvensent  to  Asiatic  beauty. 
ft 


LETTER,  FROM  A  YOUNG  MARRIED 
UOY  TO  HER  SISTER  IN  THE 
COUNTRY. 

Brighton. 

Htar.,  my  dear  Lucy,  are  we  now  en- 


splendour  that  fashion  and  affluence  can 
bestow,  previous  to  our  departure  for  Wey- 
mouth or  Cheltenham,  it  is  as  yet  undeter- 
mined which  ;  could  1  racket  through  all 
the  summer  amidst  balls,  routs,  and  con- 
certs, in  the  elegant  way  I  do  at  present,  I 
would  he  content  to  remain  here  the  whole 
summer;  but  that  the  laws  of  fashion  for- 
bid ;  for  this  lively  scene  is  reckoned  now 
too  near  London  to  make  it  an  entire  sum- 
mer residence  for  those  who  compose  the 
hant  ton. 

You  read  in  the  papers,  no  doubt,  the 
wedding  of  the  dashing  Adelaide  Wor- 
thington  with  the  Hon.  Frederic  Cleve- 
land :  it  is  with  this  pair  that  Fitzosborn 
and  myself,  at  their  earnest  intreatie*,  con- 
sented to  be  inmates  during  their  short  stay 
here.  We  have  not  the  awkward  embar- 
rassment of  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
ourselves,  or  how  to  behave  before  a  pair 
of  turtles  juat  caught  in  the  conjugal  net  ; 
they  are  both  so  completely  fashiouable, 
that  I  am  sure  they  would  not  be  heard  to 
say  a  tender  tiling  to  each  other  for  worlds: 
the  beaux  still  continue  to  flutter  about 
Adelaide,  and  C levels ud  is  as  fond  as  ever 
of  his  dogs  and  horses;  he  is  a  modern  cha* 
rioteer,  a  great  encourager  of  pugilism,  and 
the  delicate  bride  has  lately  affected  to  be 
robust ;  swallows  at  her  breakfast  anchovy 
toasts,  and  holda  the  pinion  of  a  cold  fowl 
in  her  fingers,  while  she  picks  it  with  her 
ivory  teeth  -.  she  endeavours  to  be  thought 
a  good  judge  of  a  horse,  but  by  some  of  her 
misplaced  remarks,  obtains  a  boisterous 
laugh  from  her  husband,  who  has  most  ad- 
mirable skill  in  horseflesh. 

Alas!  my  dear  Lucy,  I  do  not  seem  now 
to  have  laid  up  much  store  of  prudence 
from  my  dear  parent's  last  awakening  ad- 
monition, in  her  kind  letter.  Lady  Wor- 
thington,  with  some  little  alteration,  re- 
peated it  to  her  niece  Adelaide,  when  she 
parted  from  her.  Lose  not,"  said  that 
excellent  woman,  "  lose  not  your  hours, 
my  dear  Adelaide,  in  fashionable  follies : 
do  not  act  like  too  many  votaries  of  dissipa- 
tion, as  if  youth  and  life  were  eternal.'* 

But  Adelaide  baa  wedded  a  man  so 
wealthy,  that  Mexico  and  Peru  seem  to  be 
at  his  command;  so  much  the  worse,  per- 
haps, for  her;  for  she  is  naturally  extrava- 
gant, and  will  think  his  riches  inexhaust- 


W>g  ourselves,  with  all  the  gaiety  and    ible.   Cleveland  has  never  less  than  thirty 
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blood  horses,  and  be  is  changing  them  con- . 
tioually;  be  will  be  a  kind  husband  I 
hope ;  he  loved  her— next  to  a  horse— the 
best  of  any  creature  in  the  world  j  and  his 
vices  aud  follies  do  not  lead  him  to  a  plu- 
rality of  women:  he  is  nine  years  older 
than  Adelaide}  it  is  time  he  began  to  re- 
form, but  I  fear  he  never  will.  Already 
they  have  engaged,  for  the  winter,  two 
separate  boxes  at  the  Opera:  what  a  fa- 
shionable pairl  But  I  must  give  you  an 
account  of  how  five  mornings  out  of  seven 
are  commonly  employed.  At  half-past  one 
in  the  afternoon  we  go  to  breakfast,  when 
a  very  fashionable  milliner,  from  Loudon, 
sends  oue  of  her  assistants,  and  in  a  corner, 
a  stand,  bought  oil  purpose,  is  placed,  on 
which  is  hung  bonnets  and  caps  of  various 
patterns  and  colours.  Adelaide,  then,  with 
the  whip  her  huaband  uses  in  riding, 
strikes  off  those  that  she  does  uot  like,  and 
out  of  twenty,  there  perhaps  only  remain 
two  or  three  which  she  rises  and  tries  on, 
finds  them  delicious,  and  gives  an  immense 
price  for  what  she  seldom  wears  above 
once:  a  box  of  ribbands  is  next  opened, 
out  of  which  she  takes  what  site  likes, 
piece  by  piece,  without  even  asking  the 
price :  then  come  the  feathers,  flowers,  and 
lace  veils  :  she  takes  them  almost  all,  has 
enough  for  ten  months  at  least,  and  desires 
the  bills  may  be  sent  in.  It  is  not  an  un- 
usual thing  for  her  to  throw  down  her 
Cachemire  shawl  on  the  ground  for  her 
little  dog,  or,  perhaps,  one  of  the  pointers 
belonging  to  her  lord  and  master,  to  repose 
on,  while  she  passes  about  two  hours  in 
reading  some  new  romance,  of  which,  if 
you  ask  her,  she  has  forgot  even  the  title  j 
and  as  to  the  harp,  which  she  once  struck 
with  such  brilliant  execution,  she  scarce 
ever  touches  it,  unless  at  her  private  con- 
certs; which,  Heaven  knows,  are  public 
enough,  for  they  are  a  perfect  crowd.  But 
I  know  you  ate  eager  to  learn  how  we  were 
attired  on  the  wedding-day:  we  were 
dreadfully  troubled  to  make  the  bride-elect 
attend  to  reason  j  it  was  so  horrid  vulgar 
to  be  dressed  in  white  al  a  wedding;  for 
her  part,  she  would  like  to  be  married  in  a 
printed  calico,  and  her  hair  in  papers :  at 
length,  the  bridegroom  was  resolved  every 
part  of  her  dress  should  be  French  j  this 
appeased  her,  and  a  gown  of  the  finest 
Brussels  lace,  to  be  worn  over  Chinese  silk, 


determined  her  to  be  married  in  whiten- 
In  vain  Lady  Worthington  urged  the  cause 
of  our  home  manufacturers:  "Quix  me 
none  of  your  formality,"  politely  answered 
Cleveland ;  **  what  great  harm  can  my 
wife's  wedding-dress  do  to  tbe  clumsy 
weavers?" — Adelaide's  transparent  bonnet 
was  too  large  for  her  delicate  little  features, 
and  it  did  not  become  her;  but  it  was  &- 
shionable;  it  was  of  fine  French  blood, 
with  a  full  plume  of  marabout  feathers:  she 
wore  over  her  gown  a  Cantzon  body  of 
white  satin,  richly  ornamented  with  silk 
French  trimming,  and  which  gave  a  fine 
relief  to  the  lace  dress.   I,  as  bride  woman, 
was  dressed  in  a  fine  Bengal  muslin,  with 
stripes  of  lace  let  in,  a  broad  lace  flounce, 
aud  a  profusion  of  trimming  of  the  same 
{  costly  material ;  a  lace  scarf  aud  a  white 
crape  bonuet,  adorued  with  a  wreath  of  full- 
blow  n  white  roses,  all  from  Mrs.  Bell's.  Tbe 
lovely  and  gentle  Miss  Worthington  was 
habited  in  an  Oriental  robe  of  white  spot- 
ted  crape,  her  dark  hair  shaded  by  a  fine 
net  bonnet,  with  a  cordon  of  small  white 
roses  at  the  edge,  and  a  small  plume  of 
white  ostrich  feathers.     Fitzosborn  was 
neatly  dressed  in  a  coat  of  a  beautiful  sage 
colour,  with  white  waistcoat,  Sec  silk 
stockings,  and  was  every  where  taken  for 
j  the  bridegroom ;  for  be,  happy  man,  was 
habited  in  an  American  drab-coloured  coat, 
with  large  and  loose  white  trow  sera.  On 
our  return  home,  the  bride  mounted  a  ce- 
lestial blue  sarsuet  pelisse,  under  sprigged 
muslin,  and  put  on  an  immense  Leghorn 
bonnet,  so  that  her  little  face  was  entirely 
lost;  they  then  set  off  in  a  barouche  drawn 
by  four  beautiful  roans  to  an  old  family- 
seat  belonging  to  the  Clevelands.  Here, 
in  one  week,  the  pensive  Adelaide  was 
ennuyti  a  la  mart ;  though  her  mother  and 
cousin  were  delighted  with  the  rural  scene, 
and  the  society  around.   The  fashionable 
pair,  however,  both  languished  for  the 
scenes  of  notoriety,  and  proposed  a  short 
sojournment  here,  till  they  should  vbit  the 
more  distant  watering-places:  and  here, 
Adelaide  positively  declared,  we  must  ac- 
company her,  and  then  that  we  would  de- 
part together  for  Weymouth,  perhaps  j  in 
which  vicinity  her  dear  aunt.  Lady  Wor- 
thington, is  gone  on  a  visit  for  the  summer, 
with  her  amiable  daughter. 
Our  bridal  dresses  were  of  too  great  a 
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to  give  you  an  idea  of  general 
fashion.    White  gowna,  muslin  or  cambric, 
are  universal  this  season.    A  few  gipsy 
hats  have  appeared,  but  they  do  not  take 
■nich;  the  large  bonnets  still  retaining, 
their  pre-eminence.    I  am  sorry  mamma 
thinks  the  Highland  cap  I  sent  her  too 
jooug  for  her;  she  is  mistaken;  they  are 
worn  by  all  ages,  except  those  who  have 
attained  that  of  our  dear  grandmother; 
and  very  yonng  ladies  do  not  wear  the 
Scotch  cap  in  town.    Do  not  wear  your 
transparent  bonnet   for  morning  walks, 
unless  it  is  to  pay  a  morning  visit  of  cere 
anony.    Shorten  your  petticoats  again,  and 
display  your  pretty  ancle;  and  let  your 
flounces  be  laid  in  full  plaits.   The  bor- 


der* d  muslin  gowus  in  colours,  that  you 
speak  of,  are  already  getting  vulgar;  do 
not  think  of  buying  one.    My  cousin  Pel- 
ham,  called  on  me  in  a  frightful  black  straw 
hat,  and  sa>s  my  brolher  Thomas  has  got 
just  such  another:  tell  Tom,  if  he  wishea 
to  be  regarded  any  thing  above  the  veriest 
country  bumpkin  iu  the  north,  to  throw  it 
away  directly,  let  the  weather  be  what  it 
will;  better  have  the  headache  than  seek 
coolness  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  fashion. 

I  kuow  he  and  you  will  excuse  this  on- 
d>»agt;  for,  believe  me,  1  am  possessed  of 
all  the  Gothic  principles  of  true  affection, 
and  for  none  more  is  that  affection  felt,  than 
it  is  for  you  by  your  sister, 

Maria. 


— — — — 
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THE  THEATRES. 

HAYMARKET  THEATRE. 
The  Mertltant  of  Venice  has  Iieeu  per- 
formed at  this  Theatre,  for  the  pur|>o*e  of 
introducing  Mr.  Warde,  in  Shylock.  His 
acene  with  Tubal  was  well  executed,  and 
he  exhibited  powers  which  require  only  to 
be  duly  disciplined  by  longer  experience 
to  render  him  an  excellent  actor :  his  con- 
ception of  many  parts  of  the  character  was 


ENGLISH  OPERA. 
The  Deserter  of  Nmplet  has  been  per- 
formed here.  Miss  Kelly's  Louisa  has  all 
the  energy  and  feeling  which  this  admirable 
actress  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
and  exercises  upon  all  occasions,  when  she 
is  presented  with  an  opportunity. 

FRENCH  THEATRICALS. 
Theatre  Royal  ©b  l  Odeon.— Sketch 
of  The  Gtimet  Family;  or,  The  Commence- 
ment of  the  Ligue;  a  comedy  in  five  acts:— 

The  scene  of  tbia  piece  is  laid  at  Melon,  in 
the  year  1 576,  a  fatal  year  to  France,  when  that 
impious  ligue  took  place,  when,  uader  cover  of  H 
the  edict  of  peace,  and  that  toleration  granted  |' 
to  the  worship  of  the  Calvinists,  France  beheld 
a  haughty  family  iuve»ted  with  papal  colours, 

iipported  by  the  gold  of  Spain,  aud  armed  with 
No.  lid.— Vol. 


the  thunder*  of  the  Vatican,  propose  to  the 
led  people  of  France  a  sacrilegious  as.ociaiio„ 
against  the  royal  family,  i„  force  tbe  Ki«g  him- 
self to  abolish  hi.  own  laws,  and  sign  hi.  consent 
to  what  would  inevitably  bringdown  upon  him 
mm  and  disgrace.    At  ibis  period  the  French 
to  a  man,  took  either  the  part  of  the  Guise,  or 
declared  against  tbem  ;  some,  acln-ted  by  their 
secret  attachment  lo  the  new  doctrines,  others 
by  their  seal  for  tbe  ancient  fnith.    These  last 
were  called  £ig*er«,and  they  succeeded  for  some 
time  in  deceiving  others,  till  Henry,  indignant 
at  bis  debasement,  would  no  longer  allow  his 
name  to  serve  as  a  rallying  mark  and  a  rampart 
to  h.»  enemies.    He  committed  a  crime  to  get  rid 
of  the  Princes  of  Lorain,  and  joined  the  King  of 
Navarre  to  regain  n  crown  that  his  prematare 
death  scarce  gave  him  lime  to  transmit  to  him. 

When  the  action  of  the  piece  begins,  the  li-ne 
is  not  supposed  to  be  formed  ;  a  Spanish  ag^ii 
named  Paghera,  has  introduced  himself  at  Me- 
lon, where  he  has  won  tbe  confidence  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Glinet,  which  hospitably  receives  him. 
This  family  is  composed  of  th.ee  brothers  • 
Charley  the  master  of  tbe  bouse,  a  physician,  a 
sensible  man,  attached  to  the  good  cause,,  but 
indulgent  towards  those  who  are  of  a  euntrary 
opinion;  Arthur,  who,  In  fact,  thinks  like  his 
brother  Charles,  bnt  who  differs  from  him  by  the 
exaltation  of  his  ideas,  ami  his  severity  against 
all  who  are  averse  to  tbe  good  cao«r;  lastly, 
Egiriius,  the  sheriff  of  the  di.iricf,  a  mere 
weathercock,  always  on  the  strongest  side,  and 
at  that  moment  devoted  to  Magtnne,  whose  parly 
has  the  advantage  at  Melon.    Madame  Bertha, 
the  wife  of  Charles  Glinet,  exacting  with  hauteur 
tbat  every  one  slwuld  think  as  she  does,  iu  to- 
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▼ourofthehnnseofl^rra.n.andbeingserioasly  „  hereots,  buve  pot  the  least  doubt  but  this 
angry  with  her  husband  for  paying  attention  to  ||  querer  it  Afayen»«.an d   h  «nl,.s  bonhrts  v 
a  tick  royalist ;  the  yonng  Henry,  her  son,  who 
at  first,  from  docility  to  the  commands  of  hit 
mother,  and  through  inexperience,  adopts  the 
colours  of  the  Guises,  and  sacrifices  them  the 
next  moment  for  those  that  his  cousin  Susanna 
requests  him  to  wnr;  she  is  the  daughter  of 
Arthur,  nod,  of  course,  a  royalist  like  her  father  : 
next  it  a  little  waiting-maid  of  Madame  Bertha, 
■till  mure  violently  attached  to  the  ligne  than  tier 


mistress  :  and  a  footman  belonging  to  Arthur, 


who  expresses  the  tame  sentiments  as  his 
in  the  most  oalre*  manner. 

It  it  in  thit  family  that  the  treacherous  Spa- 
niard begins  to  pnt  in  practice  the  instructions 
be  hat  received  from  his  court.  He  has,  besides, 
buih  on  the  success  of  his  political  intrigues  to 
bring  about  the  making  of  his  own  individual 
fortune:  hp  has  h  daughter  at  Madrid,  and  he 
cherishes  the  idea  that  he  shall  easily  persuade 
the  young  Henry  to  give  her  the  preference  be- 
fore Susanna t  from  whom  he  has  been  separated 
from  childhood. 

Unfortunately  for  Paghera'%  plans,  Susanna 
arrives  with  her  futher  Arthur  at  the  dwelling  of 
Charles.  The  two  brotheis  have  been  separated 
on  ooconntof  a  luw  suit  for  above  twelve  years. 
Charles  was  the  first  to  come  forward  to  seek  a 
reconciliation  *  he  has  been  at  his  brother's  bouse 
and  brought  him  home  in  triompb.  One  inter, 
view  between  Susanna  and  Henry  has  been  suf. 
ficieut  to  bring  together  the  two  cousius.  Henry 
throws  nway  his  Spanish  colours,  and  proudly 
adorns  himself  with  those  of  Susanna.  Every 
tiling  fcecois  to  promise  their  speedy  union,  but 
Madume  Bertha,  informed  of  the  sentiments  of 
her  brother-in-law  and  his  daughter,  becomes  an 
insuperable  bar  to  the  marriage  5  she  storms,  she 
raves ;  and  Arthur  prepares  to  return  to  bit  na- 
tive village. 

it  is  in  vain  that  Charles  exerts  his  authority, 
in  vain  he  urges  all  that  reason,  wisdom,  and  the 
rights  of  a  husband  and  father  can  urge— be  cun 
obtain  nothing  from  the  obstinacy  of  bis  wife, 
nor  from  the  inflexibility  of  his  brother.  How. 
aver,  touched,  at  length,  by  a  last  effort  of  tbe 
aloqueoce  of  Chariot,  Arthur  yields.   News  of 
great  importance  soon  gives  a  turn  to  this  do- 
mestic fracas;  the  cannon  is  heard  throughout 
Paris;  Mayenne  and  the  Duke  of  Alencon  have 
come  to  close  combat,  and  are  advancing  upon 
Melon ;  hopes  and  prayers  are  offered  up  by 
every  member  of  this  family,  according  to  their 
different  sentiments  and  interest.   Henry,  faith- 
ful to  the  engagements  he  baa  formed  with  Su- 
sanna, escapes  to  Melun ;  tbey  are  iguoraot  what 
is  become  of  him,  nnd  the  moment  when  itshouid 
be  discovered  offers  to  a  dramatic  author  a  situa- 
tion tbe  most  natural  nnd  toucbiug  that  can  bo 
imagined.  The  conqueror  mukes  bin  entry  into 
Melun,  uud  Egidtus^  in  bis  quality  of  sheriff,  is 
one  amongst  the  first  to  present  him  with  the 


ighted  before  her  gates,  and  pre  pa 
herself  splendidly  to  offer  him  her  b 
tbe  mean  time  it  is  announced  that  the  wounded 
of  both  parties  are  to  be  billeted  on  the  housw 
of  tbo  inhabitants,  Madame  Bertha  does  n«* 
understand  having  to  take  in  a  party  belong 
\o  Alencon;  if  one  alone  was  to  be  brought  ib, 
she  would  know  very  well  what  to  do  with  him , 
he  should  be  sent  away  without  receiving  any 
succour :  yes,  she  would  send  him  off  witboat  u 
much  as  giving  him  n  cupof  cold  water.— *«  S«sd 
away  your  own  son,  then,"  says  the  good  MacUm, 
who  now  enters,  supporting  the  drooping  ffesry 
in  his  arms,  who  has  received  a  slight  wound  in 
combatting  for  the  royal  cause.   This  ia  likes 
thunderstroke  to  Madame  Bertha;  while,  at  tk 
same  moment,  tbe  sheriff  enters  crying  aloud, 
«  Vive,  cine  la  France  et  le  Due  dTAlemeon  r 
The  whole  city  rejoices  at  the  victory  obtained 
by  the  Duke;  and  the  natural  affection  of  the 
inhabitants  towards  their  monarch   being  no 
longer  checked  by  fear,  now  vents  itself  ta  loud 
and  ardent  demonstrations.    Paghera,  who  has 
signalized  himself,  like  the  other  chiefs  of  tbe 
party  of  Mayenne,  now  enters  pale,  bleeding, sad 
defeated,  and  happy  to  save  hiuitelf  from  pursuit 
in  the  kindness  of  Maclau.    Bertha,  at  length,  it 
deeply  impressed  with  the  virtuous  example  of 
her  excellent  husband,  and  becomes  a  submissive 
and  obedient  wife.    Henry  and  Susanna  are  nak- 
ed, and  all  past  differences  buried  in  oblivion. 

There  is  but  little  action  iu  this  comedy; 
it  is,  however,  extremely  interesting :  and 
what  renders  it  so  is  the  great  variety  dis- 
played in  the  different  characters,  and 
which  are  faithfully  pourtrayed  through  tbe 
whole  piece— in  the  noble-minded  Charles, 
the  blunt  and  houest  Arthur,  the  versatile 
Egidius,  the  tenacious  and  obstinate  Ma- 
dame Bertha,  the  servile  Colette,  the  ho- 
nest rustic  Maclou,  the  ardent  and  impe- 
tuous Henry,  with  his  artless  and  sensible 
cousin.  The  Family  ofGlinet  is,  however, 
not  an  historical  play,  it  is  a  comedy  repre- 
senting modern  manners  and  characters, 
only  changing  one  century  for  another. 
There  are  few,  we  believe,  in  an  audience 
who  cannot  see  themselves  or  their  neigh- 
bours represented  in  this  piece. 

Theatre  de  la  Gaitb.— The  ViUage 
on  Fire;  or,  Military  ReprieaU.-Tuie 
novelty  was  not  ushered  forth  by  auy 
pompous  announcements.  The  manager 
and  the  author  both  neglected  this  u&ual 
custom :  the  house,  therefore,  was  not  so 
full  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  that 


keys  of  the  city.  Madame  Bertha,  and  bar  ad.  j)  does  not  take  from  the  merits  of  the  piece. 
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It  possesses  much  interest,  charming  dan- 
cing, and  beautiful  decorations ;  presenting, 
at  the  same  time,  a  terrific  picture  of  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  the  terrible  right  given 
loan  enemy  to  revenge  himself  by  an  useless 
evil  for  an  irreparable  losa.  The  sc«ne  lies 
in  America}  the  time,  that  of  the  struggle 
lor  independence.  An  American  officer  is 
massacred  by  two  English  spies;  the  Ge- 
neral of  the  Independents  gives  orders  for 
the  village  wherein  the  crime  has  been 
committed  to  be  reduced  to  ashes,  or  for 
the  guilty  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Gover- 
nor of  the  country,  to  save  his  unfortunate 
fei low-citizens,  declares  himself  the  author 
of  the  murder,  and  generously  devotes  him- 
self to  death.  His  magnanimous  falsehood 
is  discovered ;  and  the  village,  in  conse- 
quence, given  up  to  the  discretion  of  the 
military  power.  But  the  officer,  who  has 
the  charge  of  conducting  the  conflagration, 
is  in  love  with  the  Governor's  daughter: 
his  love  aud  bis  humanity  inspire  him  with 
the  idea  of  having  recourse  to  stratagem. 
He  causes  bonfires  to  be  kindled  in  all  the 
most  conspicuous  places,  which  offer  to  the 
sight  of  the  General  the  heart- rending 
image  of  a  real  conflagration.  The  Gene- 
ral begins  to  repent  of  his  severity,  and  his 
regret  becomes  twofold  when  he  beholds 
the  real  delinquents,  whose  guilt  has  been 
positively  and  clearly  proved.  The  young 
officer  then  discovers  to  him  the  stratagem, 
aud  the  Genera),  pleased  at  having  been 
thus  nobly  deceived,  gives  his  consent  to 
the  union  of  the  two  lovers. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
review  or  hew  publications. 
Introductory  Lecture  for  the  Diaues  of  the 
Eur.    By  J.  H.  Curtis,  Esq.  Aurist  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  8cc.  &c. 

This  Lecture  was  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Dispensary,  in  1816;  and  the  author  has 
now  been  induced  to  publish  it  for  the 
good  of  practitioners,  whereby  they  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  how  important  it  is 
to  make  a  separate  study  of  this  useful 
branch.  This,  as  he  justly  styles  it,  * in- 
tricate organ,"  requiring  peculiar  care  and 
attention. 

Hearing  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable of  the  senses  ;  social  life  is  supported 
by  it,  and  next  to  sight,  it  is  of  the  utmost 


consequence  to  our  domestic  comforts* 
which  are  deadened,  aud  almost  totaJly 
destroyed  by  its  loss. 

The  author  of  this  lecture  can,  however, 
speak  better  on  this  subject,  as  a  practi- 
tioner, whose  skill  is  now  highly  estimated 
by  an  enlightened  world,  than  we  can ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  lay  before  our  readers  a 
few  particulars  in  his  owu  words. 

IMroSTAMCS  or  THE  SSMSB  OS  BSAB1KO. 

"  1  need  hardly  state  to  yon,  in  estimating  the 
different  senses,  the  great  importance  or  hearing, 
especially  to  man  ;  it  is  the  grand  medium  which 
connect i  faim  with  society,  and  thai  extends  in- 
formation and  intelligence  far  beyond  what  the 
eye,  or  any  of  the  other  senses  c*o  do.  Through 
this  medium  man  is  enabled  to  conduct  the  great 
and  complicated  business  of  life.  By  it  his  ha- 
rangue ia  beard  in  the  senate,  and  his  commands 
in  the  field.  It  forms  the  mutual  and  unembar- 
rassed couimouicatioo  of  all  sentiment  and  ex- 
press too. 

"  The  organs  of  voice,  the  most  pre-eminent 
distinction  of  man,  are  eten  useless,  unless  Ibeir 
powers  are  excited  through  the  agency  of  this 
•ense  j  and  where  bearing  is  defective  in  esily 
life,  dumbness  is  generally  the  consequence.*1 

INTERESTING  CASE  S SLATS©  BT  SUVFOK. 

"  A  young  man  of  the  town  of  Chartes,  about 
twenty-four,  who  had  been  deaf  from  liii  birth, 
began  all  at  once  to  speak,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

"  He  informed  bis  friends,  that  for  three  or 
four  months  before,  he  had  heard  the  sound  of 
bellsj  nod  that  be  was  extremely  surprised  at 
this  new  and  unknown  sensation. 

"  Some  time  after,  a  kind  of  humour  issued 
from  his  left  ear,  aod  then  he  heard  distinctly 
with  both.  During  these  three  or  four  months,  be 
listened  to  every  thing ;  and  without  nttempting 
to  speak  aloud,  he  accustomed  himself  to  otter 
softly  the  words  spoken  by  others.  He  laboured 
bard  ia  acquiring  the  pronunciation  of  words, 
and  in  learning  the  ideas  nnnexed  to  them.  At 
length,  thinking  himself  qualified  to  break  silence, 
be  declared  he  could  speak,  though  still  imper- 
fectly. Soon  after,  be  was  interrogated  by  some 
able  divines,  concerning  bis  former  condition. 
The  principal  questions  turned  upon  God,  the 
soul,  nnd  moral  good  and  evil  j  bat  of  these  sub- 
jects he  seemed  to  have  not  the  smallest  concep- 
tion. Though  he  was  born  of  Catholic  parents, 
nttended  mass,  was  instructed  to  moke  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  to  assume  all  the  external  marks 
of  devotion,  he  comprehended  nothing  of  their 
real  intention.  He  had  formed  no  distinct  idea 
of  death,  and  existed  purely  in  an  animal  state: 
wholly  occupied  with  sensible  objects,  and  with 
the  few  ideas  he  bad  acquired  by  the  eye,  he 
drew  no  conclusions  from  them.  He  did  not 
want  parts  j  but  the  understanding  of  a  man, 
M* 
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when  deprived  of  the  intercourse  of  society,  has 
so  little  exercise  or  cultivation,  that  he  never 
thinks  but  when  sensible  objects  obtrude  them- 
selves an  his  wind.  The  great  source  of  buoiMn 
ideas  arises  from  the  reciprocal  intercourse  of 
society." 

IMTBXNAl  SITUATION  OF  THE  BAB. 

«*  The  situation  of  the  ear,  we  ma*  olujerve,  is 
more  internal,  and  its  powers  more  concentrated 
than  those  of  the  eye  ;  if*  nervous  ex pa n*ion  i» 
more  limited,  and  the  bodies  w  hich  aot  npnn  it 
are  denser,  aad  more  solid  than  those  of  lieht ; 
hence  the  sensations  conveyed  by  it  are  limited, 
though  more  numerous  and  dtiruble  than  those 
of  the  eye." 

IRREPARABLR  WHO LIOBKCE,  RESULTING  FROM 
THINKING  DBAFNESt  IWCURABLB. 

"  It  has  been  unfortunately  laid  down  ns  a 
maxim,  that  the  diseases  of  this  organ  are  in- 
curuhle.  But  this  opinion  lias  no  just  foundn 
tion  ;  ami,  in  fact,  might  huve  been  applied  wiik 
equal  propriety  to  the  other  organs,  on  which 
we  daily  see  such  admirable  cures  performed. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  experience, 
joined  with  an  nrdent  desire  tu  improve,  will  be 
attended  with  the  same  suet  ess  in  ibis  as  in  every 
oilier  branch  of  the  medical  science. 

"  But  to  such  a  leugth  has  prejudice  been  car- 
ried on  this  subjeet,  that  in  ease*  of  deafness  in 
eaily  childhood,  where  much  might  hate  been 
done,  and  the  misfortune  of  a  seitlrd  disease  ia  a 
great  measure  averted,  no  attempt  has  even  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  defect,  or  try  the  smallest 
means  of  relief,  under  the  fallacious,  und  unfor- 
tunate idea  for  the  sufferer,  that  he  will  out- 
grow the  disease,  or  that  the  organ  will  acq  aire 
an  ocnteness  or  increased  powers  as  life  advances, 
which  it  does  not  possess  at  that  period. 

<«  No  opinion  deserves  more  to  be  condemned, 
or  is  more  against  the  interest  of  society  ;  there 
are  indeed  diseases  of  this  nature,  but  they  are 
of  the  constitutional  clam,  aud  dapead  on  a  ge- 
neral fault  of  habit— they  are  not  local,  or  affec- 
tions of  one  part.  Thus,  scrofula,  or  king's  evil, 
as  ptiheity  advances,  and  the  system  acqs  ire* 
greater  tone  and  firmness  from  the  changes 
which  take  place  at  that  period,  loses  bmicIi  of  its 
virulence  and  morbid  actios,  and,  therefore,  ia 
a  cerlaiu  degree,  the  constitution  may  be  said, 
as  it  acquires  strength,  to  outgrow  the  disc n«e  • 
but  even  here  it  is  foand  that,  unless  medicine 
lend  its  aid,  numerous  victims  would  be  lost  be- 
fore the  salutary  time  of  life  or  out-growing  era 
did  arrive. 

<'  This  popular  prejudice  1  am  endeavouring 
to  combat,  may  be  considered  as  one  cause  that 
impedes  the  progress  of  medicine,  for  it  prevents 
patients  applying  to  the  practitioner  on  the  com- 
mencement of  n  malady — the  idea  of  nature 
curiae;  disease  in  general,  though  proper  to  be 
entertained  to  a  certain  length  by  a  professional 
character,  should  be  opposed  as  a  general  opi- 
nion, from  conveying  a  want  of  confidence  in  a 


science  which  is  justly  considered  ax  the 
useful. 

'<  The  disease*  of  the  ear,  like  those  of  other 

parts,  are  often  constitutional;  and  the  general 
treatment  of  the  constitution  will  therefore  in- 
fluence the  malady  of  the  particular  part.  The 
same  course  of  medicines  that  removes  other  con 
stitniioanl  aymptems,  has  on  eqon!  effect  on  tbie 
organ;  aad  if  there  are  no  other  constitutional 
symptoms  but  deafness,  then,  employing  internet 
medicines,  according  to  the  regular  method  ob- 
served, will  icmovc  this  complaint." 

SKNSB  OF  HEARINO  IM  MAX. 

"  Tbnngb  hearing  is  more  perfect  in  saan  than 
in  any  other  animal,  it  is  not  so  at  the  period  of 
birth;  au  infant  hears  at  first  very  imperfectly, 
and  only  strong  sounds  ;  hut  this  arises,  in  part, 
front  lite  passage,  or  aieutns  extant  ns  being-  co- 
vered with  a  viscid  macas,  oe  discbarge  from  the 
cerumiuous  glauds  of  the  ear,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner a*  the  meconium  6IU  up  tbe  intestine*:  en 
the  removal  of  this  original  layer,  or  deposition, 
the  sense  soon  appears  perfect,  but  not  so  strong 
us  at  an  after  period  of  life.  Indeed,  as  «c  And 
the  meconium,  with  some  children,  at  birth,  pos- 
sesses ;i  moi  hid  tiseidity  ;  so,  in  tbe  same  manner, 
the  secretioa  most  analogous  to  it  will  partake  of 
a  similar  state,  and  may  therefore  be  suspected 
where  congenital  deafness  occors,  by  examining 
the  slate  of  the  first  passages,  or  prim* 

NBRVOOB  D BASKS**. 

"  Hence  of  all  species  of  deafness,  i 
nervous,  or  which  affects  the  delicate  nervosa 
expansion  of  the  ear,  is  the  most  serious,  la 
consequence  of  the  little  success  that  has  attend- 
ed the  practice  in  nervous  deafness,  1  hare  con- 
ceived in  such  coast ilal tons  the  quantify  nf  air 
admitted  by  the  external  ear  is  too  great ;  and  ia 
order  to  produce  au  equal  balance  between  it 
aud  that  admitted  by  tbe  mouth,  or  through  lbs 
passage  of  the  Eustucian  tube,  1  hare  been  in- 
duced, lately,  to  adopt  successfully  a  new  mode 
of  p.nctire  parsaed  on  the  Coot, seat,  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mentieu  ia  a  saber qc 
part  of  ihe  course." 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 
The  Works  of  Madame  Riccobini, 


Six  Vols.  8vo.  F 


aria. 


The  romances  of  t lib  celebrated  female 
writer  are  too  well  known  io  Europe  to 
render  it  requisite  for  us  to  analyse  them , 
but  we  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  they 
are  singular  for  never  containing  event* 
out  of  nature,  nor  those  high-flown  senti- 
ments that  are  unknown  in  tbe  commerce 
of  real  life  >  nil  her  descriptions,  all  her 
adventures,  bear  on  them  the  stamp  of 
truth  and  nature.  Her  heroes  are  not 
deiui-gods,  according  to  the  genera]  rules 
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of  romance;  neither  are  they  particularly 
strong-minded,  or  high  in  rank,  but  are 
placed  in  the  ordinary  situations  of  life; 
and  yet  the  reader  is  as  much  interested 
with  their  fate,  as  when  that  fate  is  brought 
about  by  the  most  incredible  or  extraor- 
dinary means.  The  principal  merit  of 
Madame  Riccobiui's  writings,  consist!  in 
the  charming  manner  of  her  telling  the 
story,  the  ease  and  elegance  of  her  style, 
the  originality  of  her  portraits,  the  justness 
of  her  observations,  which  discover  a  pro- 
found knowledge,  and  which  always  have 
the  rare  merit  of  never  digressing  from  the 
main  subject:  thus  the  romances  of  Madame 
Riccobiiti  have  this  advantage,  they  are 
not  only  amusing  to  the  superficial  reader, 
but  to  more  serious  people,  who  may  be 
desirous  of  relaxing  from  a bstr user  studies. 
Morals  are  carefully  respected,  and  the  les- 
son  offered  by  the  works  of  Madame  Ric- 
cobini  is  mild  and  pure;  while  all  her  cha- 
racters have  the  air  and  manners  of  people 
accustomed  to  mix  with  the  more  refined 
clashes  of  society 


respondence  of  Burns,  Campbell,  Macnicl, 
and  other  eminent  poets  of  the  day  ;  it  is 
said  that  his  poems  breathe  a  tenderness 
and  simplicity  honourable  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  author. 

Campbell;  or,  The  Scottish  Probation,  a 
novel,  in  three  volumes,  l2mo.  will  shortly 
appear. 

Sentimental  Linn,  selected  from  cele- 
brated plays,  by  John  Wilson,  third  edi- 
tion, 13mo. 

Early  Genius,  exemplified  in  the  juvenile 
pursuits  of  eminent  foreigners,  18mo. 

Dr.  Spiker,  one  of  the  librarians  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  recently 
visited  this  country  for  literary  and  scientific 
objects,  has  published,  in  German,  the  first 
volume  of  his  Tour  through  England* 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  The  work  will  ex- 
tend to  three  volumes,  a  translation  of 
which  will  be  published  here,  under  the 
authority,  and  with  some  additional  remarks 
by  the  author. 

The  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont  are 
about  to  be  published,  printed  elegantly  in 


These  romances  are  not  like  too  many    two  pocket  volumes,  and  at  a  moderate 

%  .    -  *  »m  -  \  •  ma    •  *    •      •    •  «  »  . 


others,  improper  for  the  perusal  of  youth. 
They  do  not  vitiate  the  taste  by  giving  the 
picture  of  a  world  existing  only  in  imagina- 
tioo.  Tbey  do  not  kiudle  the  passions  into 
flame,  by  descriptions  as  dangerous  as  they 
are  seducing.  We  often  sec  the  misfortunes 
attendant  on  a  first  fault  in  these  instructive 


price.  This  highly  distinguished  work, 
which  was  written  by  Count  Hamilton, 
owes  its  celebrity  as  much  to  the  picquant 
graces  of  its  narrative,  as  to  the  rich  store 
of  secret  anecdote  with  which  it  abounds, 
of  dial  inguished  personages  of  the  courts  of 
Charles  and  James  11.   It  has  been  pub- 


volumes,  but  meet  oftener  a  virtuous  con-  1  lished  hitherto  only  in  an  expensive  form, 
duct  meeting  its  just  reward  :  and  these    which  must  have  prevented  that  genera! 
lessons  are  set  forth  in  so  pleasing  and  :.  circulation  to  which  it  would  otherwise 
natural  a  manner,  that  they  deeply  interest    have  attained  ;  that  obstacle  will  be  re- 
the  reader,  and  dispose  the  heart  to  receive    uioved  by  the  present  edition, 
those  impressions  it  was  the  writer's  in  ten-  l     Dr.  Jones's  new  translation  of  the  four 
tiou  to  inculcate.    We  cannot,  then,  for-  i  Gospels,  into  Welch,  will  be  published  in  a 
bear  highly  recommending  this  new  edition,  '  few  days,  in  a  duodecimo  volume  * 
which  is  got  up  with  the  nicest  care,  and  m 
ornamented  with  beautiful  engravings. 

MUSICAL  REVIEW, 
j  Tm  certain  he'll  come  if  he  can ;  sang  by 
WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS.  •  i,    Mrs.  Bland,  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Hook. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  j  The  style  of  this  little  pastoral  air  is  par- 
Scottish  literature  to  be  infornied,  that  a  ticularly  suited  to  the  silver  tones  of  Mrs. 
rolume  of  Poems  and  Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Bland's  voice,  which  is  always  listened  to 
Scottish  dialect,  will  shortly  be  published,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  when  pouring  forth 
by  the  late  Richard  Gall.  Mr.  Gall  died  j  this  simple  kind  of  harmony.  We  greatly 
several  years  ago,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  admire  the  preludio,  and  the  refratue,  or 
when  his  geuius  and  taste  had  introduced  burthen  of  the  song  before  us;  but  we 
him  to  gentlemen  eminent  in  the  literary  j  anxiously  look  forward  to  some  novel  pro- 
world.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  oor*  '  ductions  from  auch  a  composer  as  Mr. 
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Hook  ;  and  are  astonished  at  finding  such    his  daughter's  marriage,  it  was  on  condition 
powers  for  composition  as  we  know  him  to  j;  that  it  should  take  place  the  1st  of  April, 
be  possessed  of  laying,  in  a  manner,  dor-  ]|     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  present  will 
mant,  when  they  might  afford  so  much  real 
pleasure,  in  the  operatic  hue,  to  ail  the 
lovern  of  harmonic  science,  by  subjects  bet- 
ter adapted  to  a  veteran  composer's  skill 
than  the  above  air. 


THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  HESSE- 
HOMBOUKG. 
Hombourg  was,  before  the  late  system 
of  making  aud  unmaking  sovereigns,  au 
appanage  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  aud  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
with  a  territory  literally  not  much  exceed- 
ing in  size  that  of  Lilliput,  as  described  by 
Gulliver,  "twelve  miles  in  circumference." 


not  be  the  first  connexion  of  Utile 
Hombourg  with  England.  As  far  back  a 
the  year  1*94,  Hombourg  became,  by  a  sin- 
gular  bargain,  a  lief  of  our  Edward  I.  The 
Emperor  Adolpbus  (of  Nassau)  was  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  with  Philip  of  France, 
with  whom  our  Edward  being  also  deposed 
to  quarrel,  he  entered  into  a  close  alliance 
with  the  Emperor,  and  engaged  him  to  de- 
clare war  against  Philip.  The  chief  agent 
between  the  two  sovereigns,  and  promoter 
of  the  alliance,  was  Adolpbus's  favourite, 
Eberbard,  Count  of  Catzenellenbogen,  and 
Lord  of  Hombourg.  The  King  of  England, 
iu  his  anxiety  to  6ecure  him  to  his  interest, 
persuaded  him  to  become  his  vassal,  se- 
conded his    proposal  by  five  hundred 


Now  the  little  state  is  swelled  into  au  abso- 
lute monarchy :  a  patch  of  territory  is  given  j  pounds,  English  gold,  which,  it  appears, 
to  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine;  it  |  possessed  as  much  attraction  to  little  rrin- 
masters  from  eighteen  thousand  to  twenty  I  ces  in  those  days  as  iu  these.   The  Count 
thousand  sub 


►jects,  and  contains  ten  square    could  not  resist  the  offer,  and  actually  took 

the  oath  of  allegiance,  before  an  English 
ambassador,  to  the  English  King,  for  the 
castle  and  town  of  Hombourg. 


German,  about  fifty  English  miles.  This 
enormous  aggrandizement  is  owing  to  the 
influence  at  Vieuuaof  the  four  or  five  sons 
of  the  reiguiug  sovereigu,  distinguished 
and  meritorious  officers  iu  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  Of  the  elder  brother, 
the  hereditary  Prince  (the  husband  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth),  every  body  speaks  well, 
as  a  brave  honest  soldier.  One  of  the  bro- 
thers is  married  to  a  Princess  of  Prussia. — 
Hombourg  is  a  pretty  little  place,  in  a 
beautiful  country,  under  noble  mountains : 
the  reigning  sovereign  a  worthy,  infirm, 
old  Prince.  The  revenue  of  the  state,  about 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  a-year.  The  here- 
ditary Duke  of  Meckleiiburg-Schwerin  has 
long  been  attached  to  the  Princess  of  Hesse- 
Hombourg,  the  only  sister  of  the  husband 
of  our  Princess ;  but  there  is  M  one  fair 
daughter  and  no  more and  the  old  sove- 
reign of  Hombourg  loving  her  more  than 

«  passing  well,"  long  declared  theimpossi-  spiders ;  these antenae,  which  move  rapidly 
bility  of  parting  with  her.  He  has  now,  at  roundxa  kiud  of  petal,  are  armed  with  pin- 
last,  been  induced  to  consent,  with  tears  iu  cers  to  seize  the  prey  that  may  present 
his  eyes,  to  the  separation,  but  he  cannot  itself ;  aud  no  sooner  is  it  seized,  than  the 
bring  himself  to  remain  at  Hombourg  dur-  J  yellow  flower  closes,  to  prevent  the  object 
ing  the  marriage,  and  will  return  to  it  only  j  escaping  that  it  holds  in  these  pincers. — 
to  welcome  his  married  son  and  his  illustri-  j  Beneath  the  flower  is  a  brown-coloured 


SINGULAR  ZOOPHYTE, 
In  a  cavern  in  the  islaud  of  SL  Luntr, 
the  borders  of  the  sea,  is  a  large  basin,  of 
the  depth  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet, 
the  waters  of  which  are  brackish,  and  the 
bottom  composed  of  rocks  j  from  which 
are  constantly  ascending  substances,  which, 
at  first  sight,  resemble  beautiful  flowers, 
having  very  much  the  appearance  of  mari- 
golds, but  of  a  much  more  bright  and  glar- 
ing colour.  These  apparent  flowers,  at  the 
approach  of  a  hand  or  any  instrument,  re- 
tire like  snails,  probably  into  the  interior 
of  the  rocks.  On  observing  them  closely, 
four  filaments  of  a  brown  colour  arc  per- 
ceptible, something  similar  to  the  legs  of 


English  daughter-in-law.  The  old  stalk,  probably  the  receptacle  of  the  ani- 
idirrave  is  somewhat  bizarre  in  his  cha-    mal.  This  zoophyte  appears  to  feed  ou 


Landgra.^    -   .  - 

racten  and  when  he  at  last  assented  to   the  spawn  of  fish,  and  water  insects. 
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They  are  found  of  all  colours  in  the  north 
during  the  summer;  they  lose  their 
beauty  when  taken  ;  and  cause  blisters  on 
the  hands  of  those  that  touch  them. 


MADAME  MANSON. 
The  following  letter  was  written  lately 
by  Madame  Manson  to  the  editor  of  Le 
Journal  dts  Debati  :— 

"Tit,!,  now  I  have  constantly  refused  to 
sit  for  my  portrait  $  indeed,  1  have  taken 
all  possible  means  lo  disappointthe  schemes 
of  some  certain  artists,  during  the  trial  con- 
cerning Fualdes :  is  it  out  of  revenge  for 
my  refusals  that  they  have  produced  those 
grotesque  and  ridiculous  figures,  to  which  | 
they  have  done  me  the  favour  of  putting 
my  name  ?  •  This  is  Madame  Manson,'  it 
is  said,  and  curiosity  eagerly  runs  after  it. 

M  Since  it  is  my  fate  to  see  my  portrait 
dispersed  through  every  corner  of  the  king- 
dom, 1  should  wish,  at  least,  it  might  re- 
semble me,  and  prove  that  whatever  por- 
traits have  hitherto  been  published  of  me 
are  only  those  of  fancy  and  imagination. 
I  will,  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power,  prevent 
the  French  from  being  duped;  and  if  there 
are  a  few  individuals  who  wish  to  see  the 
likeness  of  a  woman,  unfortunately,  alas! 
too  celebrated,  I  can  certify  that  the  only 
painter  to  whom  I  have  sat  is  M.  Gamier- 
Narctsse,  and  that  the  portrait  he  has  taken 
of  me  is  a  faithful  resemblance. 

"  EnJALRAX-M  ANSON. 

MN.  B.  M.  Garnier-Narcisse  intends  to 
•end  this  portrait  to  London,  and  to  other 
capital  cities." 


A  RELIC  OF  SUPERSTITION  AMONG 
THE  GAEL. 

At  Cluny,  the  residence  of  the  chieftain 
of  the  M'Phersons,  there  is  a  magical  circle, 
or  belt,  four  yards  wide,  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  virtue,  which,  in  the  most  dangerous 
extremities,  procures  parturition  with  per- 
fect safety  to  the  mother  and  child.  This 
talisman  is  called,  iu  Gaelic,  Cm  Vreck,  or 
speckled  girdle.  It  consists  of  tanned  lea- 
tber,  about  four  inches  broad  :  it  is  doubled, 
and,  at  short  distances,  embroidered  with 
crosses,  figures  of  birds,  fishes,  and  qua 
drupeds.  Forty  years  since,  horsemen  aud 
footmen  came  express,  at  the  distance  of 
manv  days'  journey,  to  solicit  the  use  of 


this  specific,  which  often  had  hardly  been 
placed  round  the  sufferer,  when  u  fine  boy 
or  girl  inhaled  the  vital  air.  The  reason 
is  obvious :  in  tedious  cases,  the  time  re* 
quired  for  nature  to  effect  her  operations  is 
completed  while  the  euvoy  has  beeu  pro* 
curing  the  charm. 

PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS  IN  PARIS. 
Reckoning  together  theatres,  balls, 
concerts,  foreign  spectacles,  evening  enter* 
tainments,  and  public  gardens,  there  are, 
in  Paris,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  places 
of  amusement  where  it  is  requisite  to  pay 
at  the  doors  to  gain  admission :  added  to 
which  there  are  a  number  of  public- houses 
in  the  suburbs  where  the  lower  classes 
dance,  several  rural  bulls  and  village  fetes. 
In  Paris  there  are  likewise  a  prodigious 
number  of  coffee  houses,  billiard  tables, 
and  gaming-tables,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate; and  every  one  of  these  plates  are 
thronged  with  people,  every  one  of  the 
fifty-two  Sundays  iu  the  year. 

One  single  Boulevard,  that  ofthe Temple, 
within  the  small  space  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  contains  five  theatres,  four  or 
five  exhibitions  of  curiosities  a  public 
garden,  and  a  dozen  coffee-houses :  some 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  as  many 
looking-glasses  as  there  were  iu  the  whole 
palace  of  Versailles,  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  and,  thauks  to  gas-lights,  better  il- 
luminated than  the  palaces  of  the  Ciesars, 
when  in  all  the  height  of  their  glory. 

People  of  cynical  manners  will  assert, 
I  that  the  increasing  number  aud  splendour 
1  of  these  numerous  places  of  dissipation, 
I  are  proofs  of  the  deplorable  corruption  of 
]  morals  in  the  present  age :  while,  in  the 
eye  of  the  optimist,  it  seems  the  gratifying 
testimony  of  the  progress  of  industry,  and 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  ease  among  the 
inferior  classes  of  society.    Probably  there 
may  be  something  of  that:  but  when  they 
give  also  that  as  a  proof  of  the  progress  of 
the  arts  to  the  attiinmeut  of  perfection,  it 
is  no  such  thing.    This  myriad  of  theatres, 
from  that  in  the  Rue  Transooaiu  to  the 
theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  does  not 
prevent  the  Parisians  from  feeling  how  dif- 
ficult it  will  be  to  get  the  Theatre  Fran- 
9a is  on  its  former  footiug  :  how  will  they 
ever  replace  Fleury,  fcaiut-Prix,  Caumout, 
aud  Mademoiselle  Raucourl  1 
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BIRTHS. 

At  Grove-House,  Blackheoth,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  of  a  ton.  We  on* 
derstand  it  it  Lord  Huntingdon1!  intention  to 
commemorate  his  succession  to  the  title,  by  nam- 
ing thit  hoy  Hobin  Hood. 

At  Xeres,  in  Spain,  the  lady  of  John  David 
Gordon,  Esq.  jun.  of  Wardbouse,  Aberdeen  - 
ihire,  of  u  sun. 

MARRIED. 

By  special  licence,  at  St.  George's  church, 
Hauover-tqonie,  hy  the  Hon.  and  Rer.  the  Dean 
of  Windsor,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  to  rt>e  Lady 
Maria  Noilh,  eldeM  daughter  of  the  lote  George, 
Earl  of  (i  lildt'.Md.  The  bride  was  given  away 
by  his  k.nal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 

Charles  \s1un,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Key,  of  Lon- 
don, to  Anne,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Lnviek  Cooper,  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
Norfolk,  aud  uiece  of  Dr.  A.  Cooper,  of  London. 

DIED. 

At  his  Lordship's  sent,  Port  Eliot,  Cornwall, 
the  Connie**  of  St.  Gertnains. 

At  his  home,  in  St.  James's-equare,  Viscount 
Anson.  Hi*  Lordship,  who  w  at  descended  from 
a  sister  nf  the  first  Lord  Anson,  and  who  inherit, 
ed  the  estates  of  that  family,  was  horn  in  I7G7,  I 
and  wns  erented  a  Peer,  by  patent,  in  I806V  He  I 
was  married,  in  1794,  to  the  second  daughter  of 
T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  of  Norfolk.  There  are  seven 
surviving  children  of  this  marriage  ;  of  whom, 
Thomas  William,  the  eldest  son,  born  in  1795, 
succeeds  to  the  title  aud  estates. 

In  Urosvrnor  plnce,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
the  Right  Hon.  General  Lord  Mu  11  caster,  aged 
73.  His  Lordship  inherited  the  title  and  estates 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1813,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded in  both  by  his  only  son,  the  Hon.  Low- 
ther  Augustus  Johu  Pennington,  a  minor. 

In  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  Francis  Newbery, 
Esq.  of  St  Paul's  Church-yard. 

Mr  Abraham  Thornton,  sen.  farmer,  of  Cattle 
Bromaich,  Warwickshire,  father  of  Abraham 
Thornton,  tried  and  acquitted  of  the  murder  of 
Mary  A*hford. 

Lately,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Sir 
John  Oidmixon,  once  known  in  fashionable  life, 
but  having  retired  from  this  country  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  be  aonk  into  obscurity, 
and  has  died  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Lately,  at  Paris,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
M.  Monge,  one  of  the  greatest  geometricians  of 
the  age,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
French  institute.  He  was  oue  of  the  men  of 
tcieuce  who  formed  pan  of  Bonaparte's  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt. 


la  Dublin,  in  the  83d  year  of  hit  age,  Car. 
nely,  the  father  of  the  Irish  stage,  end  the  eas- 
tern porary  of  Edwin,  Shoter,  O'Reilly,  **d 
Ryder.  In  hit  time  he  was  an  excelled  cow. 
dian,  and  the  particular  friend  and  compass 
ofO'Keefie. 

At  Brompton,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  art, 
deeply  regretted  by  her  family  and  friends,  Mia 
Pope,  of  Newman-street,  Oxford-etre*t,  former'; 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-lane. 
At  Dundee,  in  the  100th  year 

of  his  age,  Jnht 

Fraser,  a  native  of  Strathspey,  ond  one  0/  the 
few  remaining  adherents  of  Pi  i nee  Charles  bts- 
art— having  fought  uuder  that  unfortunate  Prux* 
in  1745  and  1746. 

At  his  house,  Broad-court,  Long-acre,  aged  56, 
Mr.  Thomas  Goold,  wholesale  fruiterer  of  Cs- 
vent. garden  market.  He  was  a  sincere  frietd, 
and  truly  honest  man;  much  esteemed  by  tho« 
who  bad  the  pleasure  of  knowing  hisn,  and  nv 
^retted  by  the  trade,  of  wbieh  be  waa  a  woctsj 
member  :  he  has  left  a  widow  to  bemoan  bis  irre- 
parable loss. 
AttheVilleofDnnkirk.nenrBonghton-nnder. 

the-Blean,  David  Ferguson,  aged  124  J*"-"-- 
Ferguson  was  a  Scotchman,  bnt  had  reaided  ia 
theVille  of  Dunkirk  between  fifty  end  eixty 
years;  he  was,  until  a  few  years  back,  a  eery  it- 
dustriout,  active,  and  hnrd-workiog  labourer. 
The  following  account  which  he  gave  of  himwlf 
is  extracted  from  a  memoir  of  this  remarkable 
old  man,  lately  published  He  waa  bora  at 
Netherud,  in  the  pariah  of  Kirkuid,  abont  tea 
miles  north  of  Drumiegnir,  the  joonarest  of  6f- 
teen  children  ;  his  father's  name  was  James,  hi* 
mother's  maiden  name  Somerville.  He  waa  at 
school  at  Duntgre,  in  Lanarkshire,  about  niae 
miles  from  Lanark  ;  his  mother's  friends  came 
from  Niebiken.in  the  parish  of  Carnwaitb  ;  he 
was  bred  a  shoemaker  at  Linton,  oa  the  Dum- 
fries road,  about  three  miles  fiom  Cair  Mnir  -,  be 
'  first  entered  into  the  army  in  a  regiment  of  dre- 
'  goons  called  the  Glasgow  Grays  (uot  the  pre- 
sent Scots  Grays)  ;  after  this  he  served  in  the 
70th  regiment;  that  he  was  about  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  old  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff  Mnir ;  waa 
at  tbe  battle  of  Malplaqnet ;  remembers  Queen 
Anne,  and  has  teen  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ia 
England  ;  he  recollects  Lord  Stair  calling  upon 
his  father,  who  waa  a  farmer,  and  left  the  estate 
of  Cair  Muir,  in  consequence  of  Lawsoa,  of  Cair 
Muir,  throwing  three  farms  into  one  for  sheep." 
The  remains  of  tbe  old  man  were  interred  in 
Boughtoo  Cbnrch-yard,  attended  by  a  numeroas 
assemblage  of  both  old  and  young  persons;  and 
one  common  sentiment  of  regret  seemed  to  per- 
vade all  classes,  at  tbe  last  farewell  of  their  old 
friend,  who  was  universally  beloved. 
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uignues*  the  Duchess  of  Kent  is 
appointed  guardian,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent marriage  cou  tract. 
This  amiable  and  truly  illustrious  Prin- 
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large,  ever  prone  to  honour  au  J  appreciate 
worth  and  virtue,  cannot  fail  to  experience 
the  most  heart-felt  gr*Uheaium  by  this 
auspicious  marriage. 
N* 
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j?  urn  bee  ©ne  %lui\butx  mt»  ftmvtttn. 


HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUCHESS  OF  KENT. 


Whm  every  virtue  that  can  adorn 
humanity,  while  it  adds  lustre  to  a  coronet, 
is  found  shining  conspicuous  in  those  of 
illustrious  birth,  the  historian  and  the 
biographer  dwell  with  delight  on  such  rare  j 
endowments,  and  are  emulous  of  handing  I 
down  their  memorial  to  posterity ;  happy  j 
iu  the  idea  that  such  memorial  will  be  per- 
peiuated  to  distaut  ages,  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

The  members  of  the  present  bouse  of 
Saxe-Cobourg  are  all  worthy  of  I  he  princely 
race  from  whence  they  sprung,  aud  of  the 
high  and  royal  alliances  they,  have  formed. 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
the  illustrious  object  of  this  sketch,  whose 
like  new  we  hare  the  gratification  of  pre- 
senting this  month  to  our  readers,  was 
bjoru.  at  Cobourg,  iu  the  year  and 
received  the  baptismal  names  of  Victoria 
Alary  Louisa. 

The  Princess  was  married  early  in  life 
to  the  Prince  of  Leiuengen,  and  at  bis 
demise,  which  took  place  in  1814,  she  was 
appointed  Regent  of  that  principa  lity.  By 
this  marriage  the  Princess  of  Leiuengen 
had  two  children ;  a  sou,  the  present 
Prince  of  Leiuengeo,  aged  fourteen  and 
a,  Princess  aged  ten,  and  to  whom  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent  is 
appointed  guardian,  accord iug  to  the  pre- 
sent marriage  contract. 

This  amiable  aud  truly  illustrious  Priu- 


was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg;  and  was  educated 
altogether  with  her  truly  excellent  and 
accomplished  brother,  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Leopold,  under  the  immediate  care 
and  inspection  of  their  august  and  well- 
informed  mother,  a  Princess  whose  merit 
and  judgment  have  gained  her  the  most 
high  and  well-deserved  admiration  of  all 
who  have  the  honour  aud  happiness  of 
approaching  her. 

Her  daughter  has  proved  herself  worthy . 
of,  such  a  parent:  the  Priucess,  in  her 
single  state,  lived  idolized  in  the  hearts  of 
every  inhabitant  of  Cobourg ;  aud  in  her 
first  marriage,  which  she  adorned  by  her 
virtues,  she  found  herself  equally  loved, 
honoured,  and  estimated  throughout  the 
principality  of.Leineugen.    Affability  aud 
kindness  accompany  every  word  and  ges- 
ture of  this  exalted  and  charming  female, 
and  while  her  dignity  commands  respect, 
her  amiability  ensures  the  love  of  all  who  are 
so  happy  as  to  come  within  her  influence. 

The  Duke,  of  Kent,  whose  popularity, 
contiuually  increases  by  his  late  uuremit- 
tiug,atteulion  to  the  public  good,  will,  we 
are  well  assured,  know  how  to  estimate 
such  a  treasure ;  aud  the  English  n.itiou  at 
large,  ever  proue  to  houour  aud  appreciate 
worth  and  virtue,  canuotfail  to  experience 
the  most  heart-felt  gratiucatiou  by  this 
auspicious  marriage. 
N  % 
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BISTORT  OF  MUSIC 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

153.) 


-"  Dear  Mafic  thai  touch. 


Bcyoad  all  dac,  thi  »ul  Uut  loves  the«  nacb."— MOORE'S  LALLAH  HOOR.H. 


MUSIC  OF  IHDOBTAW. 

The  instrumental  part  of  the  music  of 
Jndostan  is  rather  noisy,  from  the  constant 
use  of  drums  of  all  sixes,  aod  of  trumpets 
and  pipes,  even  from  that  so  large  aa  to  re- 
quire a  man  to  bear  the  mouth-piece  on  his 
shoulder  while  it  is  played  by  another,  to 
the  smallest  reed.  They  have  the  double 
pipe,  which  is  seen  in  antique  sculptures,  but 
which  is  not  remarkable  for  the  sweetness 
of  its  tones.  There  are  several  instruments 
of  the  guitar  and  lute  kind,  some  of  which 
are  formed  of  hollow  gourds,  by  way 
of  sounding  boards;  and  from  a  triangular 
harp  or  lyre,  the  tones  are  charming.  There 
is  also  an  instrument  played  with  a  bow, 
something  like  a  dancing  master's  kit;  the 
strings  of  which  are  of  iron  or  brass  wire, 
and  the  6ugers  used  for  fretting  the  strings 
are  armed  with  thimbles  of  metal:  the 
tones  from  this  instrument  are  not  replete 
with  that  mellowness  we  find  in  Europe. 

Yet  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  the 
ancient  music  of  Indoetan  waa  influitely 
auperior  to  the  modern.  They  ascribed 
such  a  divine  art,  as  well  they  might,  to 
the  Gods  alone;  and  the  Bramins,  at  this 
time,  suppose  it  to  have  been  communicat- 
ed to  man  by  Brahma  himself.  The  pas- 
toral people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mat- 
bura,  delighted  in  singing  the  loves  and 
adventures  of  their  hero,  Chrisna,  who 
was  himself  the  patron  of  music,  and  is 
often  represented  dancing  while  he  plays 
011  a  reed.  The  scale  of  the  Hindoos  com- 
prehends seveu  sounds,  called  aa,  rt,  ya^ 
via,  pa,  dha,  mi,  and  in  the  octave  they 
reckon  tweutvtwo  quarters  and  thirds. 

The  six  chief  modes  are  personified  as 
beautiful  )  out  ha,  the  genii  of  music,  and 
presiding  over  the  six  seasons.  Bhairava  is 
lot d  of  the  cheerful,  dry,  or  autumnal 
season,  and  his  strains  invite  the  daucer 
to  aeeompau>  them.  Malava  rules  the 
cold  and  tucL*ucbol>  months,  and  with  hia 


attendant  Pagnia,  complains  of  slighted 
love,  or  bewails  the  paius  of  absence.  Sri* 
raga  patronizes  the  dewy  season,  which  is 
the  time  of  delight,  that  usher*  in  the 
spring,  the   fragrant,  and  the  flowery 
time  over  which  Hindola,  or  Vaaanta,  pre- 
sides.   When  the  oppressive  heats  come 
on,  the  soft  and  languid  melody  of  Diapaca 
sympathizes  with  the    fevered  feelings, 
while  the  refreshing  season  of  the  new 
bestows  a  double  pleasure  when  *> 
anied  by  the  sweet  strains  of  Megha. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  when  we  con- 
sider music  as  being  one  of  the  dearest  ob- 
jects of  sense  to  all  maukiod,  that  we 
should  find  the  Chinese,  who  have  so  long 
been  a  civilized  people,  still  without  any 
eminent  composers  or  performers.  Dr. 
Buroey  is  of  opinion  that  •  there  is  a 
physical  defect  in  the  intellects  or  organi- 
zation of  all  the  sons  of  men,  except  ia 
Europe;  and  that  a  perfect  ear,  and  the 
power  of  delighting  it,  are  local."— This, 
we  think,  is  advancing  too  much,  and 
giving  too  much  praise  to  one  quarter  of  the 
globe  at  the  ex  pence  of  another.    Had  this 
learned  writer  ou  the  art  of  t 


that  Europe  contains  more  unremitting 
industry  amongst  her  inhabitants,  we 
should  be  more  ready  to  accede  to  hia 

opinion. 

The  English,  in  themselves,  do  not  form 
a  very  musical  nation :  aud  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  British  Museum  of  music, 
has  no  proportion  to  those  on  the  other 
arts. 

In  the  music  book  of  Prince  Henry,  after- 
wards Henry  VIII.  in  the  Pepys  collection, 
at  Cambridge,  arc  several  of  lib  compo- 
sitions; and  Aune  of  Bo  ley  o,  while  she 
|  resided  in  France,  collected  and  learned  a 
,  great  number  of  them*    In  the  British 
Museum  is  a  very  beautiful  MS.  consisting 
of  Freuch  songs  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
|j  in  three  or  lour  parts;  aod  the  motl  capital 
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collection  of  Josquiu's  worka  are  also  io 
the  British  Museum. 

A  very  curious  and  valuable  musical 
MS.  is  preserved,  which  once  belonged  to 
Dr.  Robert  Fayrfax,  au  emiuent  English 
composer  ia  the  reigns  of  Henry  VU. 
aud  VIII.  :  it  was  afterwards  in  the  pos- 
session of  General  Fairfax,  and  in  the  year 
1787  was  the  property  of  Mr*  White,  of 
Newgate- st reel.  It  coosists  of  a  collection 
of  very  ancient  English  songs,  the  music  of 
which  have  been  carefully  preserved.  The 
writing  is  clear  and  intelligible}  though, 
from  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  the 
waut  of  modern  punctuation  in  some  parts, 
renders  it  difficult  to  be  ascertained. 

In  the  year  15 14,  the  third  of  Henry  VIII. 
a  memorandum  is  made  that  three  minstrels 
were  retained  ss  a  part  of  the  Earl  of 


a  lnyte,  aud  a  rebec  Every  minstrel,  if  a 
ta beret,  to  be  paid  four  pounds,  and  every 
lnyte  aud  rebec,  thirty-three  shillings  and 
fourpence. 

Henry  VIII.  in  his  youth,  made  music  a 
t  study ;  he  had  a  finished  education, 
eminent  as  a  musician.  He  corn- 
two  entire  masses,  which  were  al- 
ways sung  in  the  King's  chapel.  He  ex- 
ercised himself  daily  in  shooting,  singing, 
dancing,  wrestling,  throwing  the  bar, 
plsyiog  on  recorders,  flutes,  virginals,  set- 
ting of  songs  to  music,  and  learniug  of 
ballads. 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  choral  mu- 
sic when  this  Prince  succeeded  his  father 
oo  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  before  his 
breach  with  the  sovereign  Pontiff  of  Rome* 
Six  singing  boys,  and  six  gentlemen  of  the 
choir,  always  made  a  part  of  the  royal  re- 
tinue, And  Henry  could  not  only  perform 
the  music  of  others,  but  was  sufficiently 
skilled  in  counterpoint  to  compose  several 
pieces,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  anthem  io 
Boyces  collection.  In  the  time  of  Henry's 
reign  it  was  reckoned  a  requisite  accom- 
plishment for  a  gentleman  to  sing  a  part  in 
the  full  pieces  then  in  vogue,  and  not  only 
for  a  private  gentleman,  but  even  for  nobles 
and  Princes. 

When  Henry  VIII.  resolved  to  emanci- 
pate himself  from  the  control  of  the  Pope, 
he  made  no  other  chsnge  in  ecclesiastical 

;  it  to  English 


words;  and  the  plain  song  of  the 
church  in  the  principal  hymns  snd  re- 
sponses in  the  Common  Prayer,  remained 
nearly  the  same,  ss  may  be  seen  in  the  Tt 
Deum  lav  damns.  1 1  seems,  too,  as  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  the  chief  part  of  such 
portions  of  scripture,  or  hymns  of  the 
churrh,  as  have  been  set  by  English  mu- 
sicians to  Latin  words,  were  produced  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  or,  at  least,  iu  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary.  When  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth ascended  the  throne,  a  school  of 
counterpoint,  equal  to  auy  io  Europe,  was 
founded. 

Before  the  Reformation  as  there  wss  but 
oue  religion  bo  there  was  but  one  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  music,  which  was  plain 
chant ;  and  this  kind  of  sacred  music  was 
all  derived,  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the 
church  of  Rome. 

Henry  was,  however,  as  we  have  said 
before,  not  ooly  a  judge  but  an  encoursgcr 
of  music.  Beside  the  household  baud  on 
his  establishment,  he  had  supernumerary 
musicians  in  his  service:  the  number  of 
singing  boys  in  his  chapel  are  not  specified, 
but  there  is  an  account  of  the  allowance 
made  them  for  their  maintenance,  aud  also 
for  their  teaching. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  music  certainly 
was  looked  on  as  the  best  regale  that  could 
be  given  to  aoy  foreign  Prince,  or  person 
of  high  rank.  The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
was  ehtertaiued  here  with  music  during 
his  meals. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  that 
metrical  psalmody,  iu  the  same  manner  as 
it  is  yet  sung  in  our  parochisl  churches, 
commenced ;  and  which  was  versified  by 
Steruhold  aud  Hopkins.  Steruhold  was 
groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VI II.  aud 
sfterwards  of  the  bedchamber  to  Edward 
VI.  He  was  theu  accounted  a  most  excel- 
lent poet. 

Until  the  year  1549»  parish  churches  had 
all  used  the  same  kind  of  chant  as  ca- 
thedrals (ttyled  the  plain  chant),  with 
English  words;  but  during  the  retgu  of 
Mary,  ecclesiastical  music  was  agaiu  trans- 
ferred to  Latin  words.  The  gloomy  Priu- 
cess  herself  was  a  performer  on  the  vtrgt* 
n sis,  an  instrument  resembling  the  spiunet, 
and  also  on  the  lute.  Queen  Catbariue  of 
Arragon,  her  mother,  after  her  separation 
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,  "suffer/) 
and  after 


from  the  King,  write,  to  her,  to 
cheerfully,  keep  her  heart  cleai 
recommending  the  outward  duties  of  her 
religion,  the  injured  Queeu  desires  her  to 
recreate  herself  with  «  her  virginals  and 
her  lute." 


to  whieh  may  be 


chiefly  for  lute*  and  viols  :  they 
were  very  insipid,  and  the  lovers  or*  good 
music  can  never  fee)  their  loss. 

Prince  Henry  was  said  to  be  a  lover  of 


FuMer  informs  us,  that,  on  Mary's  coming  ||  music,  and  a  performer;  but  if  this 
caused  a  solemn  dirge,  io    only  formed  from  the  list  of 
1*1*  .o  b.  r  tfa.  *y  tar  ^.1    »  *  be 


brother  s  body  was  buried  at  Westminster 
During  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  choral  music  became  as  eminent 
ill  England  as  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
Elisabeth  had  been  taught  music  at  a  very 
early  age:  her  voice,  though  shrill,  was 
sweet,  and  she  touched  the  lute  with  taste 
and  skill. 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne 
of  England,  the  polite  arts  did  not  make 
any  very  rapid  progress.  Though  Rizzio, 
in  the  time  of  hia  unfortunate  mother,  no 
doubt  introduced  much  improvement  in  the 
national  music  of  Scotland,  yet  we  find 


was  a  matter  of  dignity  and 
torn  for  a  Prince  of  Wales  to 
strels  and  musicians  iu  his  service;  no  par* 
ticulax  records  prove  that  this  Prince  bad 
any  real  passion  for  music,  neither  can  any 
memorial*  I*  found  of  his  ever 
himself  of  the  advantage  of  his 
baud  in  honouring  them  with  his 
mands  in  any  signal  manner  to  prove 
talents. 

We  are  told  by  Rrccobini  that  James  1. 
•a  his  coming  to  the  throne,  in  rfl03>  grant- 
ed a  licence  to  a  company  of  players,  n 
which  JntfpliiHfs  are  included  \  hut"  an  in- 


James,  neither  from  nature  nor  education,  M  terlude  then  was  only  another  word1  for* 
as  taking  much  pleasure  in  music.  Entry, 
however,  in  his  reign,  the  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  Chapel  Royal  obtained  an 
increase  of  ten  pounds  to  their  annual 
stipend,  so  that  the  King  shewed  himself 
desirous  of  encouraging  the  sons  of  har- 
mony. But  anthems,  masques,  madrigals, 
songs,  and  catches,  seem  to  comprise  the 
whole  of  our  vocal  music  at  that  time, 
titber  for  the  church,  the  stage,  or  the 


play.  M  usque*  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
patent:  they  were  performed'  in  the  houses 
of  the  nobility  on  very  festive  occasions, 
the  machinery  and  decorations  being  too 
expensive  for  the  Theatres  j  indeed  the 
characters  were  generally  represented  by 
the  first  personages  in  the  kingdom:  when 
at  court,  the  King,  Queen,  and  Princes  oi 
the  blood  often  performed  in  them. 
{To  ht  centinuid.) 


ANECDOTES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  FEMALES. 


THE  COUNTESS  OP  (J  RAM  MONT. 

The  maiden  name  of  this  lady  was  Ha- 
milton, and  she  was  one  of  the  beauties 
that  adorned  the  court  of  Charles  N.  The 
Count  de  Grammout,  before  his  marriage 
with  her,  used  always  to  say,  she  was  one 
of  the  best  creatures  in  the  whole  world. 
She  had  the  air  and  carriage  of  a  Queen, 
and  all  those  manners  which  are  only  to 
be  gaiued  by  a  sojournment  iu  a  brilliant 
and  polite  court.  Her  wit  was  poignant, 
her  erudition  profound,  and  her  character 
and  manners  most  exemplary  aifd  ainiihle. 
That  reserve,  so  natural  to  Englishwomen, 
which  by  many  foreigners  is  mistaken  for  I 
pride,  was  tempered  by  an  enlightened  aud  j j 


;  enlarged  mind.   It  was  always  said  of  this 
:  lady  that  she  had  so  much  wit  that  it  bad 
|  a  kind  of  magnetic  influence,  and  whoever 
|  came  near  her  seemed,  iu  some  degree,  to 
have  imbibed  it  from  her.    She  united 
every  duty  as  a  wife  to  the  koow  ledge  she 
had,  too  fatally  for  her  peace*  of  tlto*e  in- 
discretions of  her  husband,  which  such  a 
miud  as  hers  could  no*  fail  todeapise. 

LADY  NORTHESK. 

A  bout  the  summer  of  1 779,  the  Countess 
of  Northesk  rested  at  an  iuu  in  Litchfield, 
ou  her  way  to  Scotland,  whither  aha  waa 
going  by  the  shortest  possible,  stages.  Sao 
had  beeu  a  year  iu  England  for  the 
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of  her  health,  and  wasting  rapidly  away, 
the  advice  of  Ihe  most  eminent  physicians  of 
London  and  Bath  having  been  ineffectual. 
Her  Ladyship  told  the  mistreat  of  the  inn 
at  Litchfield,  that  she  was  going  home  to 
die :  the  woman  replied,  "  i  wi 
you  would  tend  for  our  Doctor,'1  meaning 
Dr.  Darwin,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Lady  Northesk  gave  her 
touseut. 

The  Doctor  pressed  her  to  remove  with 
her  daughter  and  attendants  to  his  house. 
The  tuvitatiou  was  accepted ;  Lady  North- 
esk reposed  on  a  couch,  during  the  day,  in 
Dr.  Darwin's  parlour,  drawing,  with  dif- 
ficulty, that  breath  which  seemed  often  on 
the  verge  of  evaporation.  She  was  thin, 
even  to  transparency  j  her  cheek*,  at  times, 
with  a  flush,  beautiful  though 


hectic.  Her  eyes  were  lucid  and  full  of 
intelligence;  if  they  were  sometimes  dead- 
ened by  the  languor  of  disease,  they  were 
re-illumined  by  every  observation  to  which 
she  listened,  whether  to  the  powers  of 
Madam,    lettered  excellence,  science,  or  art:  her 


friendly  physician  constantly  assuring  her 
that  she  should  not  die  thus  prematurely  if 
he  could  prevent  it. 

He  gave  her  but  little  medicine,  and 
made  her  live  on  vegetables,  milk,  and 
fruit ;  and  she  gathered  strength  from  day 
to  day,  pursuing  her  journey  to  Scotlaud, 
a  convalescent  full  of  hope. 

Lady  Northesk  might  have  lived  to  an 
i  old  age,  the  blessing  of  h*r  family  aud 
j  frieuds,  had  she  not  perished  by  the  dread- 
|  ful  accideut  of  setting  fire  to  her  clothes. 


CHARACTERS  OF  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  WOMEN. 


THE  COMTESSE  DE  CHASLCf. 

Tbi*  lady  was  of  a  family  which,  though 
»»ble,  could  not  boast  much  of  its  ancientry. 
Her  face,  her  figure,  her  carriage,  her  slut- 
tish neas,  and  whole  behaviour,  were  so 
coarse  and  disgusting,  that  t»lie  might  have 
been  thought  to  trace  her  descent  from 
those  women  who  cry  fish  in  the  streets. 
The  strongest  trait  in  the  character  of  this 
Countess  was  her  unequalled  avarice  ;  for 
she  would  dress  herself  like  a  common 
beggar,  and  take  any  thing  that  was  given 
her.  She  was,  besides,  uncommonly  ad- 
dicted to  gaming;  excessively  proud,  vul- 
gar, and  even  brutal  in  her  behaviour  to 
Oue  night,  when  she  was  very 


ped  at  the  Princess  de  Cootie,  that  she 
■ight  sit  down  after  supper  to  play  ail 
night.  At  that  time  the  ladies  wore  their 
head-dresses  of  so  ridiculous  a  height  that 
the  King  was  seriously  displeased  with 
them;  and  though  bis  Majesty  had  taken 
all  possible  pains  to  make  them  alter  this 
dafiguriag  fashion,  it  still  continued  to  pre- 
vail. The  women,  who  were  old,  wore  a 
kind  of  tit*  roady  curled  and  elevated  in 
faist  hair,  and  which,  without  being  other- 
io  their  heads,  they  put  on  as 


Archbishop  de  Reims,  Le  TeWier;  and 
without  heeding  what  she  was  about,  being 
always  accustomed  to  give  way  to  all  her 
accustomed  rudeness  of  behaviour,  slie^et 
fire  to  her  head-dress.    Tlie  Archbishop, 
who  saw  her  head  in  a  blaze,  snatc  hed  off 
her  cap,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground.  Ma* 
dame  de  Char  I  us,  neither  seeing  nor  feermg 
the  fire,  turned  towards  the  Archbishop  in 
a  transport  of  rage,  and  threw  an  egg, 
which  she  was  holding  in  her  hand,  Tight 
in  his  face,  making  use  of  all  those  terms  of 
opprobrium  which  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  a  character  like  hers.    It  can 
be  easily  conceived  what  a  spectacle  such  a 
woman  must  present  to  the  illustrious  com- 
pany assembled  at  the  Hotel  de  Conti,  with 
her  head  despoiled  of  its  artificial  covering, 
and  animated  by  the  most  furious  passion; 
while  M.  de  Keimes,  whose  face  was  re- 
markably broad,  was  varnished  all  over 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.   A  peal  of  laugh- 
ter shook  the  ttUU  i  manger;  but  nothing 
hurt  Madame  de  Charlus  so  much  as  to  see 
the  Archbishop  laugh  as  heartily  as  the 
others,  and  putting  up  with  the  chastisement 
she  bestowed  on  him  in  boxing  his  ears,  by 
laughing  yet  more  heartily  than  before, 
de  Conti  could  i 

her  by  all 
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ANECDOTE  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OE  SOUVRE. 

Louis  XV.  was  strongly  suspected, 
during  the  time  of  the  scarcity  of  bread  in 
his  kingdom,  lo  have  been  at  the  head  of  a 
corn  speculation.  A  little  time  before  the 
death  of  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour, 
the  mob  followed  the  Ring's  carriage  with 
the  reiterated  and  distressing  cries  of— 
-  Bread,  Sire,  bread!"— The  guard  was 
unable  to  quell  the  tumult,  and  the  Kiug 
returned  to  Versailles,  stung  to  the  quick. 
A  creature  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  see- 
ing the  distress  of  the  King,  broke  silence, 
and  told  his  Majesty  he  was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  want  of  reason  as  well  as 
justice  in  the  people,  in  their  cries  for  bread, 
when  they  were  seated  on  immense  heaps 
of  wheat  in  the  market-place,  and  that 
bread  was  at  a  very  moderate  price  indeed. 

The  Marquis  de  Souvre,  shocked  at  such 
a  violatiou  of  truth,  took  his  gloves  and 
his  hat,  and  seemed  in  a  violent  hurry  to 
get  to  the  door. — "  Where  are  you  going 
in  such  haste  r  said  the  King.— •«  Sire," 
replied  Souvre,  "  if  you  will  permit  me,  1 
am  going  to  hang  my  scoundrel  of  a  maltre 
oTh&iel,  who  makes  me  pay  double  the 
price  for  bread  that  this  honest  man  telle 
you  it  is  sold  at" 

CURIOUS  ANECDOTE. 

About  two  hours  previous  to  the  ever- 
memorable  battle  of  Bridgewater,  news 
had  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  9th  Ameri- 
can regiment,  that  the  British  were  advan- 
cing. A  number  of  the  officers  of  the  9th, 
among  whom  were  Captain  Hull,  Lieu- 
tenants Turner  and  Burgett,  and  Captain 
David  Perry,  had  assembled  together  in  a 
little  squad  ;  were  chatting  in  a  friendly 
and  jocular  manner,  and  were  comment- 
ing upon  the  news  they  had  beard  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  One  of  the  com- 
pany observed—14  Well,  we  shall  have 
warm  work  to-day  some  of  us  shall  be 
killed— who  shall  they  be  ?"— Another,  in 
the  same  tone  of  jocularity,  replied,  "  Cap- 
tain Hull,"  and  held  up  bis  hand.  The 
company  all  joiued  in  holding  up  their 
hands,  and  Captain  Hull  amongst  the  rest. 
"Who  next?"  rejoined  another;  " Lieu- 
tenant Turner,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  vote 


taken  in  like  manner—"  Weil,  but  thee 
must  be  more  than  two— -who  next  f  wst 
asked—"  Lieutenant  Burgett,"  was  the  re- 
ply, and  carried  by  a  similar  vote—**  We 
want  a  representative  in  the  British  camp— 
who  shall  be  our  representative?  who 
shall  be  taken  prisoner  All  eyes  were 
immediately  turned  to  Captain  Perry;  who 
being  quite  in  his  dc*h*Jnlle9  had  excited 
some  raillery—"  Captain  Perry  shall  be 
our  representative,"  waa  tins  unanimous 
reply,  and  unanimous  vote.  Captain  Perry 
immediately  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  shaved  and  cleanly  dressed  ,  and, 
in  a  jocular  tone,  asked  whether  he 


preseutative  ?  The  order  for  forming  Lbs 
liue  of  battle  came :  the  different  gentle- 
men repaired  to  their  different  posts.  The 
dreadful  conflict  commenced.  The  first 
officer  that  fell  in  the  9(h  regiment  was 
Captain  Hull,  fighting  at  the  head  of  hit 
company ;  the  second.  Lieutenant  Turner, 
the  third.  Lieutenant  Burgett;  whilst 
Captain  Perry,  at  if  fully  to  complete  the 
previous  prediction,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  enemy,  and  carried  captive  into  the 
British  camp !  So  striking  a  coincidence 
of  circumstances  rarely  occurs ;  and  tbese 
incidents  have  frequently  been  the  subject 
of  conversation  and  remark  among  the 

since  the  battle  of 


ANECDOTE  RELATIVE  TO  HEY  LIS. 

Soon  after  the  celebrated  Hey  1  in  had 
published  his  Geography  of  the  World,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  speud  a  few 
weeks  with  a  gentlemsn  who  lived  on  the 
New  Forest,  Hampshire,  with  direction* 
where  his  servant  should  meet  him  to  con- 
duct him  thither.  As  soon  as  he  was  join- 
ed by  the  gentleman's  servant  they  struck 
off  into  the  thick  part  of  the  forest;  aod 
after  riding  for  a  considerable  time,  Mr. 
Heylin  asked  if  that  was  the  right  read? 
and  to  his  great  astonishment  received  for 
answer  that  the  conductor  did  not  know, 
but  he  had  heard  there  was  a  very  near  cut 
to  his  master's  house  through  the  thicket; 
and  he  certainly  thought,  as  Mr.  Heylin 
had  Written  the  GfOfrmphy  of  the  World, 
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that  such  a  road  could  not  have  been  un- 
known to  him! 

ANECDOTE  OP  THE  LAWFUL  RIWG  OF 
SWEDEN. 

Tne  susceptible  heart  of  this  unfortunate 
monarch  lately  fell  into  the  chains  of  a 
banker's  fair  daughter,  whose  friends  were 
not  quite  pleased  with  the  nature  of  his 
Majesty's  attention,  and  his  proposal  of  a 
marriage  with  the  left  hand  by  no  means 
satisfied  them.   The  Couut  Gottorp,  how- 
ever, valiantly  persisted  iu  his  overtures, 
and  at  last  procured  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  bis  chivalrous  propensities  in  a 
single  combat  with  his  fair  one's  uncle. 
The  Impression  of  the  banker's  daughter 
was  not  easily  effaced.    Caroline  used  to 
appear  to  him  in  visions  in  various  attitudes 
and  shapes— sometimes  strangely  confound* 
ed  in  appearance  with  a  Princess  of  Meck- 
lenburg, with  whom  his  Majesty  had  once 
been  on  the  point  of  marriage.   One  day 
the  disconsolate  lover,  partly  on  the  strength 
of  an  invitation  to  England  from  the  Prince 
Regent,  took  a  resolution  to  depart.  The 
hour  arrived,  the  post-horses  were  at  the 
door,  and  the  royal  lover  ready  to  step  into 
the  carriage,  when  Caroline's  little  lapdog, 
which  bad  always  before  been  rather  shy 
of  his  Majesty's  caresses,  presented  itself  at 
the  coach  door,  and  laid  hold  of  hiB  coat. 
This  had  too  much  the  air  of  an  embassy 
from  his  relenting  fair  one  not  to  melt  at 
once  the  King's  feeble  resolution.  The 
Prince  Regent's  invitation  was  forgotten, 
the  post-horses  sent  away,  and  the  monarch 
returned  to  his  pursuit,  with  his  courage 
renovated  by  the  lapdog's  caresses. 

CURIOUS  PARTICULARS  OF  MR.  DAT,  THE 


Mr.  Dat,  iu  his  youth,  had  cherished 
some  eccentric  and  visionary  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  a  female  partner  for  life:  he  had, 
in  the  first  place,  resolved,  if  possible,  that 
his  wife  should  have  a  taste  for  literature 


for  moral  and  patriotic  philo- 
sophy, in  order  that  she  might  be  his  com- 
panion in  retirement,  aud  assist  him  in 
forming  the  minds  of  his  childreu  to  stub- 
born virtue  and  high  exertion.  At  the 
same  time  he  resolved  that  she  should  be 
as  simple  as  a  mountain  girl  in  her  dress, 
her  diet,  and  her  manners;  yet  intrepid 
Aa.  \U<-V*.  XVIII. 


and  heroic  as  the  Spartan  and  Roman 
dames  of  old.  As  it  was  impossible  to  find 
such  a  female  ready  made,  he  must  get 
some  infant  and  mould  it  according  to  his 
romantic  fancy. 

Mr.  Bicknell,  a  barrister  of  considerable 
practice  and  unimpeachable  moral  charac- 
ter, was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Day's, 
of  whose  untainted  reputation  credentials 
were  procured ;  and  furuished  with  them, 
these  two  friends  departed  for  Shrewsbury, 
to  explore  the  hospital  there  for  female 
foundlings.    Mr.  Day  selected  two  beauti- 
ful little  girls,  twelve  years  of  age  each; 
one  of  them  was  fair,  with  flaxen  locks 
and  light  eyes ;  to  her  he  gave  the  name 
of  Lucretia :  the  other  was  a  clear  brunelta 
with  dark  eyes,  more  ruddy,  and  her  hair 
of  a  bright  chesnut;  her  he  called  Sabrina* 
Mr.  Bicknell  being  much  older  thau  his 
friend,  he  became  guarantee  to  sec  the 
written  conditions  performed  under  which 
these  girls  were  obtained,  aud  which  were 
as  follows:— that  Mr.  Day  should  resigu 
them  to  the  protection  of  some  reputable 
tradeswoman, giving  one  hundred  pounds  to 
each  to  bind  her  apprentice;  maintaining  her, 
if  she  behaved  well,  till  she  married  or  be- 
gan business  for  herself.   On  either  of  these 
events  he  promised  to  advance  four  hund- 
red more ;  but  he  avowed  his  intention  of 
I  educating  them  with  a  view  to  making  oue 
his  wife.   Solemnly  engaged  himself  never 
to  betray  their  virtue,  aud  if  he  should  re* 
nounce  his  plan,  to  maintain  them  decently 
with  some  creditable  family  till  they  mar- 
ried; when  he  promised  each  five  hundred 
(  pounds  as  her  wedding  portion.   Mr.  Day 
then  weut  to  France  with  these  girl*,  not 
taking  an  English  servant,  being  resolved 
they  should  receive  no  ideas  but  what  he 
chose  to  impart. 

They  teized  him,  they  quarrelled  and 
fought  incessantly;  they  caught  the  small- 
pox, aud  chained  him  to  their  bedside  by 
crying  and  screaming,  if  they,  were  left  a 
moment  with  any  one  who  could  not  speak 
English.  They  lost,  however,  no  beauty 
by  their  disease;  but  as  he  crowed  the 
Rhone  with  his  wards  after  their  recovery, 
the  boat  overset.  Being  au  excellent 
swimmer  be  saved  them  both. 

In  eight  months  Mr.  Day  returned  to 
Englaud.    Sabriua  was  his  favourite,  aud 
he  placed  Lucretia  with  a  chamber  milliner; 
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she  became  the  wife  of  a  respectable  linen- 
draper,  and  ^abrina  was  intrusted  to  the 
core  of  Mr.  Bickuell's  mother. 

In  the  year  i77<>,  Mr.  Day  introduced 
the  beauteous  Sabrma,  then  thirteen  yearn 
old,  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin,  at 
Litchfield;  and  taking  a  twelvemonth's 
possession  of  his  pleasant  mansion  in  Stowe 
Valley,  he  prepared  to  implant  in  her 
young  mind  the  principles  and  virtues  of 
Arria,  Portia,  and  Cornelia.  His  experi- 
ments did  not  succeed  When  hr  dropped 
melting  sealing  wax  on  her  arms,  she  did 
lint  endure  the  pain  heroically,  nor  when 
he  tired  pistols  at  her  petticoats,  which  she 
believed  charged  with  balls,  could  she 
suppress  her  screams :  when  he  tried  her 
fidelity  in  secret  keeping,  by  telling  her  of 
well  invented  dangers  to  himself  which,  if 
known,  would  produce  )et  greater  danger, 
he  has  more  than  once  detected  her  telling 
them  to  the  servants  or  her  play-fellows. 

After  several  fruitless  trials,  Mr.  D-iy  re- 
nounced all  hope  of  moulding  Sabrina  into 
the  being  I  lint  his  imagination  had  formed; 
and  eeasiug  to  behold  in  her  his  future 
wife,  he  placed  her  at  a  boarding-school  in 


i  Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickshire.  When 
she  left  school  he  allowed  her  6ft y  pounds 
per  annum.  Beautiful,  and  universally  ad- 
mired, she  passed  the  danger**  iut*ml 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-five,  without  re. 
proach,  and  iu  ber  tweuty-sixtb  year  mar- 
ried Mr  Bickuell,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Day. 
After  she  became  a  widow  she  ended  htr 
days  iu  the  house  of  the  good  Dr.  Burney. 

Mr.  Day  fouud,  at  last,  amongst  the 
class  of  women  he  dreaded  (fashionable 
women),  a  heart  whose  tenderness  for  him 
supplied  all  the  requisites  of  those  high- 
flown  expectations  his  enthusiastic  fancy 
had  formed. 

His  favourite  system  was  that  horses 
were  only  unruly  and  disobedient  from  the 
ill  usage  of  man.  He  had  reared,  fed,  and 
lamed  a  favourite  foal,  aud  disdaining  to 
employ  a  horse-breaker,  he  would  use  it 
to  the  bit  aud  burthen  himself :  he  was  a 
bad  horseman,  and  the  animal  disliking  bis 
new  situation,  plunged,  threw  bis  master, 
and  with  his  heels  struck  him  ou  the  brad 
a  fatal  blow.  M  rs.  Day  survived  ber  adored 
husband  ouly  two 


THE  GLEANER'S  PORTE- FOLIO ; 

CONSISTING  OF  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  J" ROM  RECENT  PUBLICATION,  PUBLIC 

JOURNALS,  fee.  &C. 


MANNERS,  &C  OE  THE  PERSIANS. 

Having  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing  Persians  of  the  poorer  class  tra-  j 
veiling,  some  with  and  some  without  their 
families,  I  shall  here  attempt  a  general 
description  of  their  mode  of  life  during 
their  jouruies.    If  the  man  has  with  him 
his  wife  aud  family,  which  is  but  rarely 
the  case,  except  with  those  who  possess  ( 
some  little  property,  the  wife  and  children 
ride  on  an  ass,  yaboo  horse,  or  mule,  she 
and  the  youngest  child  being  covered  up. 
Beneath  the  covering  are  also  the  provi 
sious  and  clothes  iu  two  bags  thrown  across 
the  beast's  saddle,  and  over  them  the  bed- 
ding, with  a  pillow,  or  a  uummud  rolled 
up;  ou  these,  throwu  rather  far  back,  the 
rider  nits.   There  are  rings  and  hooks  of 
irou  fixed  to  the  saddle,  on  which  various 
Articles  are  hung,  and  reach  nearly  to  the 
ground.   These  usually  consist,  first,  of  a 


haircloth  nose-bag  for  the  beast,  contain- 
ing chopped  straw,  or  chaff.  Second,  a 
cylindrical  case  with  a  cullyoon,  having 
on  its  aides  pipes  for  the  tongs,  an  iron  rod 
for  cleansing  the  pipes  of  the  cuII)oon.  and 
its  chillum  aud  tobacco.  This  case  is  often 
painted  or  covered  with  carpeting.  By 
the  side  of  the  beast  walks  the  man,  with  a 
wallet  on  his  back  like  a  knapsack,  and 
bearing  a  slick  knobbed  at  the  lower  eud  ; 
he  has  generally  a  child  either  on  his  wal- 
let or  ou  his  shoulder,  and  in  some  iusta.ices 
one  also  walking  by  his  side.  The  mau  is 
relieved  by  the  woman  from  the  ass  as  often 
as  her  strength  will  permit.  At  the  eud 
of  every  mile  or  two  the  party  sit  down  on 
grass  or  stones,  and,  in  preference,  near 
water.  They  travel  thus  by  moonligh*, 
and  in  the  cool  hours  of  the  mornings  9  d 
evenings.  After  nine  in  the  forenoon,  in 
hot  weather,  they  make  a  longer  halt  for 
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the  purpose  of  preparing  their  victuals,  and 
of  eating  and  sleepiug. 

Having  p re-determined  on  some  place 
near  water  for.  this  purpose,  they  begin  at 
some  distance  on  their  approach  to  it,  to 
collect  dry  weeds,  sticks,  dung  of  cattle, 
and  other  combustibles  on  and  near  the 
road,  and  thus  continue  gathering  until 
they  arrive  at  the  selected  spot. 

The  ass  is  here  unloaded  and  turned 
loose,  with  his  saddle  on,  to  pasture  on  the 
weeds;  if  the  place  be  totally  sterile  the 
bag  of  chopped  straw  is  attached  to  his 
head,  he  being  secured  by  the  long  chain 
fastened  to  his  head  stall,  which  serves,  on 
the  road,  both  for  bridle  and  whip.  The 
nummud  is  laid  on  the  evenest  spot  of 
ground,  in  the  shade,  or  behind  the  wall 
of  a  ruin,  if  there  be  one,  to  screeu  the 
female  from  view.   The  wallet,  or  double 
bag  before  mentioned,  is  then  opened,  the 
contents  of  which,  if  the  travellers  be  not 
in  a  state  of  wretchedness,  are  a  cop  or 
wooden  bowl  of  sour  milk,  a  quantity  of 
dough  worked  up  the  preceding  evening 
with  a  little  leaven  tied  up  in  a  tanned  skin 
of  sheen  or  goat,  with  the  hair  outward. 
Tins  dough  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
morning  sun,  or  that  of  the  fire,  to  com- 
plete its  rising.    The  towa,  or  flat  iron 
baking  utensil,  is  then  unhooked  from  the 
saddle.    It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  ten 
inches  by  fire:  they  place  it  on  the  burn- 
ing fuel  to  be  heated,  while  pieces  of  dough 
are  detached  from  the  mass  and  adapted  to 
the  shape  of  (he  towa,  beiug  about  a 
thumb's  breadth  at  the  edpe  and  thinner 
in  the  middle,  like  a  large  biscuit.  They 
are  wrought  to  this  form  by  pressure  with 
the  fingers*  and  pricked  with  the  point  of  a 
knife.    The  cake  is  slowly  baked  on  the 
plate  of  iron,  but  not  turned ;  the  upper 
side  being  merely  held  to  the  embers  until 
it  ii>  browned.    During  this  process,  some- 
times performed  by  the  female,  but  ofteuer 
by  the  aman,  one  of  the  party  goes  to  the 
nearest  village  to  purchase  a  supply  of  sour 
milk,  unless  there  be  some  of  the  preceding 
meal  remaining,  in  which  case  it  is  pre* 
served  in  a  leathern  bottle  hung  oil  the 
saddle.  It  is  mixed  with  water,  and  be- 
comes a  very  sharp  and  acid  beverage. 
This,  and  a  proportion  of  the  wheat  or 
barley  cakes  left  of  former  meals,  form  the 
priacipal  part,  and  generally  the  whole  of 


their  daily  nourishment.    Sometimes  they 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  few  berries  or 
wild  sorrel,  which  serve  to  quench  their 
thirst  on  the  mountains,  or  a  young  thistle. 
This  they  dig  out  of  the  ground  as  deep  as 
possible;  the  green  prickly  lea*  e*  and  the 
top  serve  as  fodder  for  the  ass;  the  remain- 
ing part  is  eaten  by  themselves.  Sometimes 
they  may  have  had  an  opportunity  in  pass- 
ing through  the  last  town,  to  add  a  few 
luxuries  to  their  store,  such  as  a  hard  white 
curd  cheese,  leaves  of  sal  lad,  a  green  melon, 
a  few  onions,  or  at  least  their  top- leaves 
which  they  do  not  reject,  some  salt,  and  a 
few  seeds  of  the  poppy ;  the  latter,  when 
stuck  on  the  flattened  dough  before  bakiug, 
give  the  bread  a  soft  and  pleasant  flavour. 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the 
practice  of  strewing  bread  with  poppy- 
seeds  prevails  among  the  Jews  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  customs 
which  this  singular  race  of  men  have  de- 
rived from  their  Asiatic  ancestors. 

|n  this  minute  detail  of  the  travelling 
arrangements  of  the  poor  Persians,  we  may 
recoguise  many  circumstances  incidentally 
alluded  to  in  sacred  history.     It  is  not 
likely  that  habits  of  life,  so  simple  and  in- 
artificial, can  have  deviated  much  fro  i 
those  of  the  patriarchs  of  old.    The  repose 
in  the  open  air,  the  preparation  of  bread, 
J  the  leisurely  journeying,  and  a  variety  of 
subordinate  circumstances,  associate  inti- 
mately with,  the  notions  that  we  gather 
'from  Scripture  of  a  way-faring  life;  and 
perhaps  from  some  of  these  solitary  groupes 
in  the  wilds  of  Arabia  or  Persia,  the  painter 
might  derive  many  interesting  materials  for 
the  composition  of  a  Flight  into  Egypt. 

If  these  wanderers  are  travelling  through 
a  district  in  which  they  observe  the  black 
tents  of  the  Illysuts,  they,  depending  on 
their  hospitality,  go  to  them,  ami  generally 
either  obtain  the  present  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  such  food  as  they  want,  or  are  invited 
with  (he  customary  bi>hmilla,  or  welcome, 
to  sit  down  and  eat  with  them. 

There  are  certain  articles  almost  as  ne- 
cessary to  a  Persian  as  a  clasp  knife  is  to 
an  Aiglish  ploughman  or  labourer.  These 
are  a  flint  and  steel,  with  amadou,  or  the 
fungous  substance  commonly  called  Ger- 
man tinder,  and  cotton  match ;  these 
implements  for  ignition  are  carried  tog  t her 
in  one  of  the  numerous  small  bags,  or 
O. 
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purses,  attached  to  the  waist  of  the  tra- 
veller,  who  carries  also  a  case-knife  for  use  J 
or  defence,  stuck  in  his  cummerbund,  or  j 
cloth  girdle. 


The  food  of  the  more  opulent  sort  of 
people  travelling,  is  chiefly  the  bread  and 
acid  milk  already  mentioned,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  meat,  cut  into  small  pieces  of  fat 


The  repast  of  bread  and  diluted  sour  |i  and  lean,  stuck  on  atbin  iron  skewer  and 


milk  being  ended,  they  usually  smoke  the 
cullyoon,  and  then  repose  all  together  on 
the  nummud;  but  more  frequently  the 
woman  and  children  are  placed  on  it  some- 
what aloof,  so  as  to  be  screened  from  ob- 
servation, the  man  and  his  son  lying  on  ]|  »re  rendered  very  savoury  by  this  easy  aud 
the  ground.  Thus  they  sleep  until  the;  expeditious  mode  of  dressing, 
scorching  heat  of  the  day  is  past,  when 


broiled  over  the  fire.  Slices  of  onion  arc 
sometimes  introduced  among  the  fiat  and 
lean.  This  preparation  of  meat  is  called 
khebaub.  As  the  mutton  and  lamb  of  Per- 
sia are  extremely  fine  and  very  fiat,  they 


they  arise,  replace  their  loads,  and  resume 
their  journey. 

Persians  of  all  ranks  use  nearly  the  same 
costume;  the  rich  aud  affluent  make  no 
other  distinction  in  dress  than  what  arises 
from  a  finer  quality  of  cloth;  and  it  is 
their  general  maxim,  at  present,  to  appear 
in  as  poor  a  garb  as  the  mind  cau  condes- 
cend to,  in  order  that  they  may  elude  the 
demands  of  the  poorer  classes  for  relief,  but 
principally  with  a  view  to  exempt  them- 


Another  very  savoury  dish  of  the  same 
nature  is  thus  prepared -.—pieces  of  the 
fleshy  part  of  mutton  or  lamb  are  cut  into 
slices  like  our  chops,  which  are  covered 
with  sliced  onions  or  shalots,  and  stewed 
with  black  pepper ;  this  is  kept  for  the 
next  day's  march,  when  the  onions  are  re- 
moved, and  the  meat,  fried  in  a  little  but- 
ter or  mutton  fat,  is  eaten  with  bread  or 
rice. 

In  winter  the  men  wear  over  their  usual 
clothes  cloaks  or  jackets  of  sheep-skin,  and 


selves  as  much  as  possible  from  the  arbi- 1  have  caps  of  the  same  material,  the  wool 
trary  and  exorbitant  requisitions  of  govern-  '  being  kept  inside,  and  the  exterior  left  in 


meut.   The  national  dress,  then,  tor  the 
men,  consists  of  a  pair  of  drawers,  generally 
blue,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  below  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  over  this  a  shirt  of  the  same 
colour,  open  near  the  right  breast,  and 
there  fastened  with  a  buttou  and  loop,  and 
open  also  at  the  sides  near  the  bottom, 
which  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 
The  sleeves  are  very  wide  at  the  shoulders, 
and  descend  to  the  wrists,  where  they  are 
not  tied  but  left  loose.    Over  the  shirt 
they  wear  one  and  occasionally  two  coats, 
which  sometimes  open  by  a  row  of  buttons 
and  loops  from  under  the  armpits  down  to 
the  elbow,  and  always  from  the  elbow  to 
the  wrist,  and  are  bound  to  the  waist  either 
by  a  belt  of  worsted  girthing,  or  by  a 
cloth  cummerbund,  blue  and  white.  On 
the  head  is  a  cap  of  felt  or  of  sheep-skin, 
tanned  and  lined,  or,  when  marching  in 
hot  weather,  a  chintz  cap.    The  shoes  are 
of  knit  worsted  or  cotton,  with  leather 
soles,  lengthened  out,  and  turned  up  at  the 
point   These  shoes  reach  up  to  the  ankle, 
aud  being  of  an  elastic  make  sit  light  on 
the  fool,  without  pinching.    Persous  who 
travel  bind  a  cloth  ligature  about  four 
inches  broad  round  the  ankles,  which,  they 
say,  prevents  them  from  swelling. 


its  yellow  tanned  state,  or  covered  by  co- 
loured cloths.  The  sleeves  of  the  cloaks 
reach  to  the  wrists,  but  more 
ly  terminate  at  the  elbow,  the  wool 
being  observable  only  at  the  edges.  Men 
of  the  poorer  class  have  jackets  similar  in 
form  aud  size  made  of  ielt,  the  body  and 
sleeves  being  of  one  entire  piece*  These 
jackets  are  generally  worn  as  cloaks,  the 
sleeves  hanging  loose  outside.  They  have 
gloves,  or  rather  mittens,  of  the  same  ma- 
teria). 

Of  the  dresses  of  the  females  I  can  say 
but  little.  They  wear  drawers  like  the 
men,  and  a  chemise  with  an  opening,  not 
on  the  right  side  but  iu  front,  fastened  with 
buttons;  the  sleeves  have  also  buttons  at 
the  wrist.  Their  drawers  are  loose,  but 
worked  of  different  colours,  and  tight  at 
the  ankle.  The  upper  dress  consists  of 
an  oblong  piece  of  woollen  shawl  or  linen 
cloth,  folding  over  the  chest  and  arms,  and 
one  corner  hanging  down  behind  to  below 
the  knees.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other 
garmeuts,  but  the  whole  person  is  enve- 
loped from  head  to  foot  with  a  long  wrap- 
per of  chequered  cloth,  fastened  to  a  coif, 
or  cushion,  on  the  head,  the  sides  meeting 
in  front,  and  reaching  down  to  the  feet. 
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Suspended  from  the  coif,  by  two  hooks, 
with  chains  or  strings  down  each  side  of 
the  head,  is  a  long  strip  of  white  cloth, 
'which  covers  the  face  and  the  junction  of 
the  wrapper  in  front    The  part  over  the 
eyes  is  open-work,  and  that  opposite  the  II  in  1817* 
mo;'th  has  a  damp,  or  wet,  appearance,  || 
occasioned  by  the  moisture  of  the  breath. 
This  '.bin  slip  of  cloth  is  called  roobunda; 
i*  is  only  kept  over  the  face  when  the 
female  is  within  view  of  strangers,  at  other 
times  it  is  laid  aside,  as  well  as  the  wrap, 
per,  or,  if  both  are  worn,  the  roobunda  is 
thrown  back,  and  left  to  hang  over  one 
side  of  the  head  and  shoulder.    Both  men 
and  women,  if  travelling,  wear  high-heeled 
slippers  and  boots  of  red,  green,  or  yellow 
leather. 

Ornaments  appear  to  be  worn  mostly 
ou  the  head,  arms,  and  wrists.  Scarlet 
seems  a  favourite  colour,  particularly  for 
binding  or  edging  other  colours  oo  the 
part  most  likely  to  be  seen  by  strangers 
near  the  ankle.     The  women  studiously 
avoid  exposing  any  part  of  the  skin  j  but 
I  perceive  that  the  middling  class  are  fond  I 
of  carrying  their  children,  particularly  if, 
they  be  fair,  to  the  gardens  and  walks, 
where,  i  believe,  a  stranger  may  notice 
and  admire  them  without  giving  offeuce. 
The  beauty  of  a  child  is  presumptive  evi-j 


the  women,  indeed,  are  sometimes  seen  to 
carry  their  clothes  to  a  streamlet,  where 
they  wash  them,  and  after  drying  them  on 
the  grass,  fold  them  up  for  future  use. — 
Johnson  t  Journey  from  India  to  England, 


MENDICITY. 

The  inconceivable  power  of  habit  alone 
cau  cause  us  to  behold  without  horror  and 
shuddering  the  spectacles  that  are  inces- 
santly presenting  themselves  before  us ;  we 
meet  continually  old  men,  lame  and  muti- 
lated objects,  mothers  a  prey  to  despair 
without  clothing,  asylum,  or  bread*,  and 
we  bear,  with  the  most  impenetrable  in- 
difference, this  heart-rendiug  cry: — *'  1  am 
perishing  with  hunger !" — And  if  we  be- 
stow oo  these  poor  creatures  a  few  half- 
pence, we  think  we  have  performed  a 
humane  action,  and  we  pass  oo  without 
emotion  or  pity  I    In  the  ineau  time  where 
are  we  goiug?    Perhaps  to  some  public 
spectacle,  to  the  play  or  opera,  where  ficti- 
tious sorrows  will  excite  all  our  sensibility, 
and  cause  us  to  shed  torrents  of  tears.  Are 
we  then  only  alive  to  pity  in  a  box  at  the 
Theatre,  at  the  representation  of  a  drama, 
a  tragedy,  or  wheu  we  are  reading  a  ro- 
mance ? 

Mendicity  is  a  frightful  spectacle,  the 


deuce  of  the  beauty  of  its  mother  j  and  the  j  shame  of  a  civilized  country,  and  in  great 

1.1*  f%        *  •  i    .  ■         ^    •  „   •  ^  _  " 


ladies  of  Persia,  amidst  so  much  seclusion 
and  restraint,  are  entitled  to  no  small 
praise  for  this  ingenious  and  logical  mode 
of  assertiug  their  claims  to  adiniratioi. 

Edging,  cord,  silk,  lace  of  different  co- 
lours, are,  1  observe,  very  much  worn  ou 
the  d raises  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
both  rich  and  poor.  Blue  is  the  prevailing 
colour  of  the  garments  of  the  middle  and 
labouring  classes,  both  male  and  female ; 
these  garments  are  seldom  if  ever  washed, 
being  kept  on  until  they  are  worn  to  rags : 


cities  this  distressing  picture  is  a  dishonour 
to  luxury  and  magnificence;  and  we  can- 
not but  imagine  that  the  repressive  laws 
of  mendicity  are  only  a  barbarous  hypo- 
crisy in  governments,  when  their  execution 
serves  principally  to  conceal  only  the  mi- 
sery. No  one  should  suffer  himself  to 
deprive  the  poor  of  casual  alms,  unless  he 
assures  to  him  an  honest  livelihood,  or 
adjudges  to  him  that  labour  which  is  pro- 
portioned to  his  strength. — From  Madame 
de  Genlit  Dictionnaire  dct  Etiquettes,  $ne. 


INTERESTING  EXTRACTS  FROM  ANCIENT  HISTORY'. 


SHOET  ACCOUNT  Ot  THE  EMPRESS  HELENA, 
MOTHER  OF  CONSTXNTINE  THE  GREAT. 

The  birth  of  this  celebrated  female, 
who  was  so  famed  for  her  piety,  and  for  the 
high  renown  of  her  son,  was  so  obscure 
that  she  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  an  innkeeper.   The  Emperor  Constan- 


ts Cbloris  having,  when  only  an  officer, 
an  occasion  of  seeiug  and  admiring  Helena, 
as  well  for  the  noble  qualifications  of  her 
mind  as  for  the  outward  charms  of  her 
person,  married  her,  and  took  her  with  him 
into  Dalmatia,  a  province  of  Ulyria,  where 
he  possessed  great  wealth,  and  where  his 
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family  held  a  distinguished  rank.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years  she  brought  into 
the  world  the  immortal  Coustantine. — 
Though  Helena  was  tenderly  beloved  by  i 
her  husband,  yet  when  he  was  created 
Cesar  in  conjunction  with  Galerius  Maxi- 
min,  he  was  compelled  by  the  orders  of 
Dioclesiau  and  Maximin,  then  Emperors, 
to  repudiate  her* 


Coustantine,  desirous  of  employing  »  p*rt 
of  his  riches  in  building  clinrrhes,  prin- 
cipally in  the  Holy  Land,  Helena  seiz^, 
with  transport,  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  sacred  place.  During  the  course  of 
her  voyage,  she  did  not  pass  a  single  dry 
without  satisfying  her  fervent  chanty.  In 
one  place  she  gave  money  to  the-  poor,  at 
another  sranncnts :  many  did  she?  deliver 


Helena  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  true    from  prison,  many  from  the  painful  slarery 


God  till  her  son  Coustantine  ascended  the 
throne,  and  it  was  to  him  she  owed  her 
conversion.  She  was  then  sixty-four  years 
of  age;  and  she  instructed  a  considerable 
number  of  Pagans  in  the  Christian  faith, 
amongst  whom  were  several  members  of 
the  imperial  family.  Tenderly  attached 
to  her  grandson  Crispus,  whom  Constan- 
tine  his  father  had  created  Cresar,  Helena 
could  not  forbear  to  complain  bitterly  of 
the  injustice  of  the  Emperor  in  putting 
this  young  Prince  to  death,  who  gave  the 
fairest  promise  of  becoming  all  that  was 
great.  Constantine,  who  never  departed 
from  the  respect  he  owed  his  mother, 
judged  of  the  extent  of  his  crime  by  the 
tears  and  anguish  of  Helena,  and  sought 
to  console  her  by  decorating  her  with  the 
title  of  Empress :  he  had  also  her  image 
engraven  on  the  gold  coin  of  the  empire, 
and  gave  up  to  her  the  disposal  of  all 
his  treasures.  Helena  only  made  use  of 
this  privilege  to  distribute  blessings  among 
the  indigent,  and  to  ornament  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  different  churches.  Modest 
in  her  elevated  state,  she  never  appeared 
in  public  in  gorgeous  apparel,  but  was 
clothed  in  the  most  plain  and  simple  manner. 


of  working  in  the  mines,  and  others  fron 
the  misery  of  exile.  On  her  arrival  at  Je- 
rusalem she  caused  the  temple  of  Venus  to 
be  pulled  down,  which  had  been  erected 
on  Mount  Calvary  ;  and  underneath,  it  is 
aaid,  she  discovered  fragments  of  v* ooi 
from  the  Cross  of  Christ,  of  which  she  sent 
a  considerable  quantity  to  Coustantine,  to- 
gether with  the  nails,  and  she  remained 
some  time  in  Palestine  to  build  the  superb 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  She  super- 
intended the  works  of  the  other  churches 
that  the  Emperor  ordered  to  be  built  at 
Bethlehem  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  ia 
honour  of  Christ's  ascension,  aud  the  place 
sanctified  by  his  birth. 

Helena  rejoined  the  Emperor  at  the  end 
of  the  year  3*7.  and  expired  soon  after, 
surrounded  by  her  grandchildren,  amongst 
whom  were  two  Caesars.  Her  body  was 
carried  to  Rome,  and  buried  amongst  those 
of  the  Emperors.  Her  funeral  was  cele- 
brated by  her  son,  with  every  outward 
pomp  and  mark  of  magnificence,  and  a  su- 
perb monument  erected  to  ber  memory. 
She  hid  lived  to  be  above  fourscore  years 
of  age. 


A  CONCISE  ABRIDGMENT  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY? 

XX  A  SERIES  OP  LETTERS  FROM  A  LADY  TO  HER  DAUGHTER. 


LETTER  XVI. 
My  dear  Caroline,— I  shall  now 
introduce  to  you  an  animal,  the  victim  of 
mistaken  prejudice,  whose  aspect  is  more 
loathsome  than  the  frog,  but  whose  timidity, 
barmlessiieM,  and  usefulness,  in  destroying 
noxious  insects  aud  poisonous  weeds,  give 
it  every  claim  to  our  protection ;  this  is 

THE  TOAD. 

1  is  found  in  gardens,  woods,  and  fields, 


and  has  not  unfrequeutly  fouod  its  way 
into  cellars,  in  order  to  supply  itself  with 
food,'  or  as  a  shelter  from  the  cold.  In  the 
early  part  of  spring  it  retires,  like  the  frog, 
to  the  waters,  where  it  deposits  its  eggs, 
which,  when  hatched,  are  like  the  tadpoles 
of  frogs,  and  go  through  much  the  same 
changes.  The  moat  remarkable  thing  io 
this  unsightly  creature's  history  is  its  longe- 
vity — its  life  generally  extending  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  y**n>  and  we  have  very  aa- 
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then  tic  records  communicated  to  the  writer*  of  the  toad,  who  will  swallow  down  dozens 

of  natural  history,  of  a  toad,  in  Devon-  |  of  spiders,  without  being  affected  by  any 

ah  ire,  having  lived,  in  a  kind  of  domestic  venom:  but  lizards,  after  biting  a  toad, 

state,  for  alwve  forty  years:  it  had  laid  have  beeu  known  to  become  paralyzed, 

aside  that  shyness  which  is  its  peculiar  cha-  and  to  appear  dead  for  aa  much  as  two 

rarterisf  ic,  and  would  come  out  of  ila  hole  hours ;  »  dog,  too.  holding  a  load,  after  he 

regularly,  at  the  approac  h  of  its  master,  in  baa  seized  it,  a  little  while  in  his  mouth, 

order  to  be  fed:  it  grew  to  an  immense  ,  will  be  affected  w»fh  a  slight  swelling  on 


size,  equal  to  those  1  have  myself  seen  in 
the  island  of  Jersey,  an<*  which  are  enor- 
j  they  would  impede  our  paths,  by 


liia  lips,  and  the  aaiiva  will  run  profusely 
from  his  month;  yet  this  is  nothing  more 
than  from  the  acrimonious  arid  which  the 
half-dozens,  when  we  took  our  evening  toad  exudes  from  the  skin,  whenever  it  is 
walks  in  the  pleasant  green  lanes,  which  frightened  or  agitated  :  be  as-nred^  then,  my 
render  Jersey,  were  it  not  for  these  evening  dear  Caroline,  that  the  common  toad  is  a 
nuisances,  a  delightful  summer  inland  :  but  J  creature  perfectly  innoxious, 
the  |»oor  things  are  quite  harmless,  and  Ugly  as  this  creature  may  appear,  its 
were  much  more  fearful  of  us,  I  believe,    eyes,  perhaps,  are  the  most  beautiful  of  any 


than  we  (especially  if  we  made  use  of  our  other  living  creature.  They  are  of  un« 
reason)  could  be  of  them  :  the  most  uuplea-  !  common  brilliancy,  and  are  surrounded  by 
saut  sensation  tbey  caused  me  was,  wIku  I  a  reddish  gold-coloured  iris;  and  the  pupil, 
happened  to  set  my  foot  on  one  of  them;  when  contracted, appears  transverse, 
for  the  toad  is  extremely  susceptible  of  |  The  most  extraordinary  nrcmnstauce  at- 
fear,  and  not  nimble  like  the  frog.  tending  this  animal  is,  its  having  been  found 

Curious  stories  are  told  of  the  enmity  of  inclosed,  or  imbedded,  without  any  seem- 
the  spider  to  the  toad ;  Erasmus,  whom  I  ing  passage  tor  air,  not  only  in  woody 
should  be  sorry  to  doubt,  relates  the  follow-  substances,  but  even  in  blocks  of  atone 
ing  story  :—  [and  marble.    Dr.  Shaw,  the  famous  zoo- 

'*  A  mouk  had  in  his  chamber  several  logint.  expresses  his  doubts  on  that  subject; 
bundles  of  green  rushes,  wherewith  to  a,,d  thinks,  if  a  toad  had  been  so  overtaken 
strew  his  chamber  at  displeasure.  One  a»  «o  have  been  iuclosed  by  the  growth  of 
day,  after  dinner,  he  fell  asleep  on  one  of  wood,  it  yet  could  ouly  live  so  long  as  there 
those  bundles,  with  his  fare  upward ;  and  1  was  some  passage  for  air,  and,  of  course, 
while  he  slept,  a  great  toad  came  and  sat  for  ,ne  i"g»ess  of  insects  on  which  it  could 
on  his  mouth.  When  some  of  his  comrades  occasionally  feed.  A  curious  experiment 
saw  this,  they  knew  uot  how  to  act;  for  it  was  made  by  a  Monsieur  Herrisant,  be- 
was  then  the  foolish  belief,  that  to  pull  i  louging  to  the  French  academy,  wiiich  ra- 
away  the  toad  would  have  been  certain  j  tber  makes  me  willing  to  embrace  the  opi- 
death  to  them,  so  prejudiced  was  the  igno-  i  nion  of  Dr.  Shaw.    In  the  year  »77l.  on 


rant  people  against  the  poor  animal ;  but  |  pulling  down  a  wall  at  a  seat  belonging  to 
then,  to  let  her  stand  on  the  monk's  mouth  j  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  which  had  been 
was  worse  than  death.  One  of  them  spy-  j  builr  forty  years,  a  living  toad,  it  was  assert* 
ing  a  spider's  web  in  the  window,  wherein  '  cd*  h*d  beeu  found  in  it ;  its  hind  feet  com* 
was  a  large  spider,  sdvised  Hut  the  monk  pletely  imbedded  in  the  mortar.  M.  Herri- 
should  be  carried  to  that  window,  and  laid  (  8a,,,»  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  the  aca- 
nith  his  face  right  under  the  spiders  web.    oVmirians,  inclosed  three  loads  in  as  many 

boxes,  which  were  immediately  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  mortar,  and  kept  in 
the  apartments  of  the  academy.  On  open* 
i.iu  these   boxes  eighteen   months  after* 


As  soon  as  the  spider  saw  the  toad,  she  di- 
rectly wove  her  thread,  and  descended  on 
it  down  upon  the  toad,  when  she  so  se- 
verely wounded  it,  st  three  different  times, 


that  it  swelled  and  died."  |  wards,  two  of  the  toads  were  found  still 

This  tale,  though  from  such  good  author-    living;  these  were  immediately  re  inclosed; 


ity,  I  must  say,  1  feel  i m  l iued  to  doubt —  j  but  on  being  ag-in  opened  three  months 
That  there  is  an  enmity  between  the  com-    after,  were  found  dead.     These  experi- 


ment toad  and  the  spider,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  ments  cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive, 
but  then  it  appears  to  be  more  on  the  side    and  only  serve  to  shew,  that  the  toad, 
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other  amphibia,  can  support  a  long  absti- 
nence, and  requires  bat  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  air. 

You  start — you  shudder — yon  look  with 
a  kind  of  horror  on  the  toad;  nor  are  you 
singular  in  this  respect  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  many  very  sensible  people  have  been 
guilty  of  feeling  the  same  antipathy  against  j 
this  poor,  defenceless,  and  inoffensive  crea- 
ture: you,  like  a  silly  girl,  when  1  have 
tried  to  reason  you  out  of  your  repugnance, 


come,  sometimes,  more  remarkable  thutif 
principal  fabric  To  speak  yet  more  w- 
rowly,  there  never  was  any  thing  ugltor 
misshapen  but  the  chaos:  whereto, not- 
withstanding, to  speak  strictly,  there 
no  deformity,  because  no  form  j  nor  wait 
yet  impregnate  by  the  voice  of  God  Nov 
nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  ait 
with  nature  ;  they  being  both  the  wrrut< 
of  his  Providence.  Art  is  the  perfection  rf 
nature;  were  the  world  now  as  itwuca 


have  always  cried  out,  "Oh  I  but  it  is  so  11  the  sixth  day,  there  were  yet  s 


ugly'"  Let  me  conclude  this  subject  with 
the  remarks  of  an  elegant  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  treasure  them  Up 
in  your  memory,  deducing  from  them  a  re- 
quisite and  important  lesson.—44  There  is  a 
general  beauty  in  the  works  of  God,  and, 
therefore,  no  deformity  in  any  kind  or  spe- 
cies of  creature  whatsoever :  1  cannot  tell ! 
by  what  logic  we  call  a  toad,  a  bear,  or  an  j 
elephant,  ugly;  they  being  created  in  those 
outward  shapes  and  figures,  which  best  ex 
press  the  actions  of  their  inward  forms. 


Nature  hath  made  one  world,  and  lit  to- 
other. In  brief,  all  beings  are  artificiti; 
for  nature  is  the  art  of  God.* 

in  my  next  letter  I  will  give  you  joto 
account  of  your  favourite  amphibia,  the 
lizard  tribe.  Continue  to  improve  youndf 
under  your  worthy  governess,  for  the  short 
time  that  you  will  now  be  under  her  forter- 
ing  care :  few  women  who  undertake  the 
education  of  youth  are  so  welJ  qualified  by 
depth  of  understanding,  elegaut  raiDntn 
and  accomplishments,  with  true  maternal 
tenderness,  for  the  arduous  task;  emulate 


And  having  past  that  general  visitation  of  -i{ 
God,  who  saw  that  all  that  he  had  made  ;.  her  virtues,  and  strive  to  attaiu  her  arquiir- 
was  good,  that  is  conformable  to  his  will,  ||  ments,  and  you  will  fulfil  every  wish  of  ywr 
which  abhors  deformity,  and  is  the  rule  of  ii  fond  and  affectionate  mother, 
order  and  beauty;  nature  so  ingeniously  I  Asia. 
contriving  the  irregular  parts,  as  they  be- 


THE  SOJOURNER. 


**  What  charms  can  this,  as  it  is  called, 
gay  world,  have  for  you  ?  You,  who  have 
glided  through  all  its  mazes,  and  enjoyed 
its  pleasu  res,  even  to  satiety  ?  Leave,  then, 
a  place  no  longer  endeared  to  you,  either 
by  friendship  or  by  love,  and  retire  to 
scenes  more  congenial  with  that  time  of 
life  to  which  you  are  arrived — a  time  of 
life  which  longs  for  repose ;  and,  with  a 
little  world  of  your  own,  make  some  pas- 
toral spot  your  home,  where  you  may  be- 
hold what  you  never  have  beheld — the  sun 
rise  and  set  in  all  its  magnificence.  Except 
when  your  body  and  mind  have  been  uuder 
the  dominion  of  enervation,  you  have  re- 
tired to  your  rest  at  a  time  when  Covent- 
Garden's  laborious  sons  are  beginning  the 
day  of  labour.**— This  was  the  advice  of 
Mean  well,  as  we  sat  together  in  one  of  the 
capacious  chairs  of  the  Green  Park,  where 


hundreds  passed  us;  and  who,  like  us, tin 
victims  of  satiety,  came  in  search  of  novelty 
where  that  deity  was  least  likely  to  be 
found— at  the  edge  of  the  basin,  or  the 
beaten  track  from  Piccadilly  to  St  JaroeM 
gate:  whose  faces  I  had  viewed  from  year 
to  year— altered,  indeed,  somewhat  by  line, 
and,  like  the  streamers  and  ribbands  on 
their  bonnets,  were  still  of  the  same  safe- 
rial  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  but  va« 
ried  in  colour  by  time  or  circuantsnefc- 
Whatl  leave  the  charms  of  town?  Ihe 
Theatre  ?  the  Opera  ?  and  couhoued  va- 
riety r  Yes,  we  were  not  long  io  nJring 
Mean  well's  advice.  A  chaise  was  soon  at 
our  door,  for  the  baggage  was  not  l««g 
knocking  down  to  the  best  bidder,  snd»» 
better  half,  a  designation  I  am  wont  to  give 
her  when  in  my  best  humour,  bad  not  a 
murmur  of  dissent;  and  a  few  week»»* 
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us  settled  in  a  pleasant 


To  one  who  had  scarce  ever  emigrated 
farther  than  Richmond,  or  beheld  a  mole 
or  a  riper,  except  at  Exeter 'Change,  it  was 
no  wonder  if,  at  first  sight,  the  country 
seemed,  in  the  commencement  of  autumn, 
the  only  desirable  place  of  existence.  To 
the  admirer  of  picturesque  scenery,  the 

sublimity  of  the  views  round  K  could 

not  Ail  to  fill  the  heart  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic pleasure;  in  fact,  at  first  we  ac- 
tually trod  on  fairy  ground —the  Regeut's 
Park  was  nothing  to  it.  Rut  views  cauuot 
fjwaya  be  enjoyed:  rain  will  fall—books 
will  tire — and,  as  I  am  neither  painter  nor 
poet,  I  did  sometimes  loug  for  Hookhacu's, 
the  Ring,  and  Almack's  rooms.  Jt  is  good  j 
to  know  some  one,  said  my  wife,  just  to 
vary  the  scene:  so  we  returned  the  many 

b  o  i 1  ou  red    1 1  h  ^  d 
many  civilities  showered 
upon  us,  as  new  comers. 

We  had  hoped  to  And  io  the  connection 
which  we  thus  made,  if  it  were  uot  the  very 
first  in  point  of  consequence,  it  were,  at 
least,  so  in  iotellect   As  1  had  determined, 
before  I  left  the  capital,  to  avoid  the  over- 
grown and  wealthy  tradesmen,  and  rather 
to  encourage  the  acquaintance  of  such  per- 
sons whose  minds  were  well  cultivated  : — 
in  this,  my  prejudices  pointed  out  the  sub- 
altern in  the  army,  the  half-pay  navy  offi- 
cer, or  the  vicar  j  in  one  word,  meu  who 
could  never  raise  my  envy,  whose  talents  I 
could  love  to  see  rewarded,  and  who  would 
uot  tempt  me,  by  their  style  of  living,  to 
outran  the  constable;  and  from  whom  1 
might  gain  the  advantages  of  the  know- 
ledge of  science  they  could  Impart  to  me. 
But,  alas!  I  found  that  the  dissipated  habits 
it  second  hand,  had  reached 
The  wealth  of  trade  had 
corrupted  the  place  ;  every  one  was  striving 
for  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  kicking  away 
the  steps  which  had  raised  them.    The  so- 
cial and  frugal  meal  for  two  or  three,  with 
a  few  glasses  of  port,  was  discarded  for  a 
dinner  of  three  courses,  with  French  wines, 
and  ten  couple ;  and  by  the  lime  we  had 
been  here  four  months,  no  one  dined  with 
us  again,  and  few  cared  to  visit  me,  who 
appeared  neither  willing  to  flatter  their  ca- 
pacities, nor  add  to  their  consequence.  My 
thread- bare  coat  was  set  dowu  for  the  effect 
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of  iieverty,  not  prudeuce ;  aud  my  wife's 
bonnet,  i  la-Flora,  purchased  at  Madame 
de  Chentu's,  in  Paris,  was  declared  to  be  a 
fright,  because,  at  that  time,  it  was  tile 
first  arrival  in  C     ■ . 

In  six  mouths  time  we  were  left  to  our 
owu  cogitation,  and,  like  the  jessamine  at 
our  door,  to  •  waste  our  sweetness  in  the 
desert  air."   As  one  of  my  motives  for  re- 
tiring into  the  country  was  economy,  silly 
man  that  1  was,  1  confessed  it;  and  rather 
choosing  to  act  frankly  than  involve  mv»elf 
in  au  air  of  mysteriousuess,  or  by  living  ax 
others  did,  run  headloug  iuto  ruin,  1  had 
the  courage  to  give  such  dinners  as  my 
forefathers  were  glad  to  give,  and  such  as 
the  forefathers  of  those,  who  now  turned 
up  their  nose  at  it,  could  never  taste. — 
At  first,  the  bop  merchant's  wife,  whom  f 
could  uot  shut  out,  for  site  would  play  at 
friendship,  preleuded  that  my  meals  were 
the  only  one*  for  comfort ;  but  she,  with 
the  lawyer,  whose  father  was  once  a  re- 
spectable shoemaker,  now  came  no  more, 
and  a  power  of  professions  were  all  forgot- 
ten.   I  returned  them  to  him,  for  I  knew 
he  would  want  them  at  the  next  general 
election  ;  aud  now  when  I  offer  uiy  mutton 
aud  plain  port,  I  save  it  through  the  medi- 
um of  a  prior  engagement 

Sometimes,  indeed,  a  newly-arrived  cu- 
rate, or  the  surgeon,  will  coudescend  to 
taste  my  beef;  aud  the  exciseman  wonders 
1  never  invite  him  ;  but  as  I  war,  and  war 
only,  with  vulgarity  and  rudeness,  he  must 
excuse  me ;  the  man,  1  am  told,  wonders 
at  this,  because,  he  says,  he  is  a  riclier  man 
than  I  am.   Several  others  came,  but  as  I 
found  I  had  been    harbouring  facetious 
spies,  1  uo  longer  invited  those  who  came 
ouly  to  report  progress  of  the  new  comer. 
Reckless,  at  length,  of  joining  any  parties 
but  those  iu  which  I  might  encounter  my 
wine-merchant  or  my  iiuendraper,  who 
were  uneducated  men,  1  chose  to  stay  at 
home-    1  was  at  first,  surprised  to  find  the 
company  of  these  meu  courted  by  those 
whose  family  was  much  superior  to  my 
own,  but  I  forgot  that  where  the  honey  is, 
there  will  the  files  be  also :  sod  finding  I 
could  not  obtain  the  society  I  wished  for,  I 
applied  to  my  owu  resources  for  amuse- 
ment.  There  was,  however,  1  acknow- 
ledge, some  cause  for  this  to  the  new 
settler.   1  bad  been  guilty  of  many  very 
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imprudent  actions.    I  had  differed  in  opi- 
nion with  many,  on  things  1  had  seen,  and 
-which  they  had  not    I  could  not  assent  to 
their  criticisms  on  literature,  music,  or  the 
drama — criticisms  which  tbey  drew  from 
the  partial  newspapers  they  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  read — the  Courier,  the  Exa- 
miner ;  it  is  true  1  opposed  to  these  the 
Weekly  Meuenger,  but  I  pinued  not  ray 
eutire  faith  on  the  sleeve  of  the  editor  of 
this,  although  1  knew  his  opinion  was  often 
irrefragable :  and  1  was  condemned  to  hear 
those  artists  suspected  of  a  want  of  talents, 
which  I  had  been  taught  to  idolize  in  Lon- 
don—suspected of  a  want  of  abilities,  by 
those  who  had  never  seen  the  effect  of 
their  exertions.   Besides  this,  I  was  con- 
victed of  being  seen  walking  with  the  edi- 
tor of  a  paper,  and  arm-in-arm  with  a 
painter.   No  wonder,  then,  that  we  were 
left  (o  our  own  insignificance;  and  if  any 
passing  stranger  demanded  who  we  were, 
no  one  acknowledged  us,  save  our  butcher 
and  our  baker,  whose  bills  we  were  un- 
fashionable euough  to  pay.    However,  we 
ouly  became,  in  cousequence  of  this,  better 
customers  to  the  music  shop.    1  blew  my 
flute  till  1  went  nearly  into  a  consumption, 
and  then  my  Delia  accompanied  my  voice 
on  her  pia.no,  almost  as  well  as  any  young 
lady  could  here. 

I  do  not  say  that  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice,  reign  with  more  arbitrary  sway  in 


mine  arrived  from  abroad.  His 
which  is  not  like  mine,  extremely  short  and 
meagre,  has  a  dignified  air ;  the  hard  ser- 
vices which  he  has  seen  has  embrowned 
his  cheeks,  which,  with  bis  style  of  dress, 
haB  given  him  a  foreign  air — but  it  is  that 
of  a  travelled  gentleman.   I  made  a  few 
sacrifices  on  bis  account— gave  a  dinner  of 
two  courses  to  get  him  connection— and 
this  encouraged  him  to  attend  the  race- 
ball,  gaily  dressed  ;  to  this  he  had  append- 
ed the  order  of  some  foreign  club :  this 
was,  perhaps,  silly,  but  he  is  yet  a  young 
man ;  and  the  wish  to  be  respectable  among 
strangers,  may  be  construed  into  an  unpar- 
donable weakness.     1  was,  immediately, 
however,  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  brother 
to  a  foreign  knight   In  vain  i  told  them 
he  was  only  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman . 
—he  was  overwhelmed  with  attentions; 
while  the  many  apologies  showered  ou  my 
wife  for  past  coolnesses,  were  highly  dif  ert- 
iug.    Where,  then,  was  it  that  all  tbe  re- 
straint, deemed  once  so  proper  to  strangers 
had  melted  away  ?   1  was  wearied  with  ia» 
traducing  persons  to  my  august  brother: 
tbe  girls  were  mad  to  dance  with  him— -the 
mammas  to  talk  to  him.   He  received  aa 
invitation  to  a  ball,  at  a 
I  had  never  been ;  i 
from  a  total  stranger;  nay,  a 
tatiou  from  Mrs.  Prolific  and  hersix  daugh- 
ters; and  my  wife  was  offered  the  use  of  that 


the  country  than  in  London,  but  I  will  say  II  lady's  carriage,  at  all  times  and  all  seasons, 
that  the  mind,  undiverted  by  the  every-day    But  to  conclude,  will  it  be  believed,  that 


occurrences  of  a  market-town,  has  more 
time  to  cultivate  the  bad  passions,  and 
where  there  is  a  stronger  competition  for 
consequence,  it  will  exert  itself  for  mas- 
tery  and  that  the  persou  unoccupied  by  a 
variety  of  objects,  will  make  employment ' 
for  itself  in  scandal  and  slander,    lis  the 
country,  the  idler  will  live  a  month  upon  an 
intrigue  or  an  elopement.    In  Londou,  so 
many  incidents  follow  each  other,  that  the 
breath  has  scarce  time  to  dilate  on  each  re- 
volving circumstance:  he  requires  not  the 
minutiae  of  circumstance  to  entertain  him, 
because  a  fresh  tale  is  every  day  thrown 
out  to  entcrtaiu  the  whole  of  public  opi- 
niou.    But  to  return :  I  had  resided  here 
about  thirteen  months,  when  a  brother  of 


my  brother,  after  all  this,  after  declariog 
the  honours  lie  bore  were  ouly  those  of  a 
private  club,  put  on  for  a  youthful  frolic, 
was  still  adored,  because  un believed  be 
was  so    But,  alas!  in  a  few  days  came  a 
frost — a  cuttiug  frost.   The  waiter  of  bis 
inn  had  declared,  that  he  was  always  di- 
rected to,  plain  Mr.  Nickintop.   Tbe  post- 
master corroborated  this,  as  did  also  Wil- 
li am.    He  is  now  passed  unnoticed ;  and 
the  frippery  of  what  was  thought  a  foreign 
court,  has  for  ever  deprived  him  of  expe- 
riencing the  notice  of  what  be  is  eutitied 
to— as  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  and 
a  man  of  uo  coutemptible  property  and  at- 
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MY  UPHOLSTERER.— A  FRAGMENT. 


It  is  for  want  of  proper  reflection  that 
wonder  at  tbe  rapidity  with  which  ig- 
men  make  their  fortunes ;  those 
people,  in  general,  have  the  apnt  of  their 
business,  which,  indeed,  is  the  best  in  most 
cases.  The  line  which  they  pursue  en- 
grosses their  whole  attention,  is  the  object 
of  all  their  thoughts,  aud  the  stimulus  of 
their  every  transaction.  The  wise  mistrust 
which  they  entertain  of  themselves,  na- 
turally leads  them  to  conceive  a  useful 
mistrust  in  others ;  thence  proceed  the  safe- 
operations  they  engage  in;  for  a  man  of 
shallow  intellects  will  seldom  trust  to  chance. 

A  person  in  a  certain  sphere  of  life  bar- 
bours  rather  a  mean  opinion  of  the  artisans 
lie  employs,  but  is  apt  to  consider  them  as 
mere  machines,  the  motions  whereof  he 
directs  as  he  pleases.  He  is  not  aware  that 
an  uncouth  outside,  an  address  of  simpli- 
city and  candour,  are  masks  to  disguise  the 
cunning  which  he  is  to  be  made  the  dupe 
of.  The  idea  which  he  has  formed  of  his 
own  superiority,  turns  also  to  his  disadvan- 
tage; it  leaves  him  exposed,  without  re- 
serve, to  the  malicious  scrutiny  of  his  de- 
pendents :  neither  are  there  many  servants 
but  who  know,  and  avail  themselves  of,  the 
weak  side  of  their  masters. 

My  upholsterer  is  a  man  who,  for  certain 
reasons,  never  bore  the  name  of  bis  father ; 
was  brought  up  in  an  establishment  of  cha- 
rity till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  when 
he  enlisted  as  a  drummer  in  a  regiment  of 
foot.  When  a  grown  mau  he  became  a 
grenadier;  his  Captain  wished  to  promote 
him,  and  he  would  have  been  made  a  cor- 
poral had  he  known  how  to  read,  but,  un- 
fortunately, his  education  had  not  been 
carried  so  far. 

Louis  was  not  thirsty  of  honours,  neither 
did  the  disappointment  inspire  him  with  a 
desire  of  being  more  learned.  He  had  ob- 
tained leave  to  work  in  different  shops  of 
the  towns  where  his  regiment  was  quar- 
tered ;  and  his  trifling  wages,  in  addition 
to  his  still  more  scanty  pay,  answered 
every  call  of  his  ambition.  During  eight- 
and-tweuty  years  Louis  continued  in  the 
ranks;  till,  at  last,  he  had  his  discharge, 
and  retired  to  Paris,  on  the  list  of  out- 
peusioneis. 


He  there  commenced  upholsterer,  aud 
succeeded.  At  first,  he  undertook  the 
making  of  some  few  plain  articles  of  furni- 
ture, which,  en  account  of  the  taste  and 
elegance  in  the  execution,  procured  him 
several  new  customers.  He  might  hare 
married  a  widow,  in  good  circumstances ; 
several  were  introduced  to  him,  but  he  re- 
fused them  all,  and  chose  a  young  girl  who 
had  no  fortune;  because  as  she  could  read 
and  write,  and  understood  arithmetic,  he 
thought  she  would  •>  ove  very  useful  to 
him  in  his  undertakings. 

Louis  called  upou  me  the  other  day, 
dressed  in  a  brown  great  coat,  of  coarse 
cloth,  that  purposely  disguised  the  opu- 
lence of  the  wearer.  **  Excuse  me,  Sir," 
said  he,  scraping  bis  right  foot  side-  ways ; 
**  excuse  me  for  thus  intruding ;  I  am  only 
come  to  inform  you  ■  at  1  have  disposed 
of  my  stock  in  trade,  and  that,  thank  God, 
I  am  retiring  from  business."-^  What ! 
already  1"— >•  Why,  I  am  forty-eight,  full ; 
I  have  fagged  very  bard  for  teu  years,  it  is 
high  time  1  should  enjoy  myself  a  little.  I 
intend  going  to  live  on  an  estate  i  have 
purchased  in  Brie.  1  there  own  a  chateau, 
which  I  have  paid  for  every  sous,  and 
which  I  have  had  modernized  for  myself 
and  family.  In  the  summer  season  we 
shall  inhabit  the  country,  aud  return  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Paris.  My  eldest  boy 
is  nine  years  old,  and,  betwixt  ourselves, 
he  already  is  more  knowing  than  his  fa- 
ther."— **  You  have  known  how  to  get  a 
fortune."— "True,  aud  I  wish  Edward  may 
have  seuse  euough  to  keep  it.  Why,  the 
dear  fellow  and  Ins  sister  Victoire  will 
have,  each  of  theui,  the  best  part  of  thirty 
thousaud  francs  pf  r  annum,  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  my  brow." — "  You  were  said  to 
be  richer." — "  So  goes  the  worid ;  people 
take  pleasure  in  diminishing  the  credit  of 
those  who  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  in  p re- 
routing that  of  such  as  can  do  without. — 
When  I  began,  every  body  would  foretel 
my  tuiliug:  my  manufacturers  Mere  cha- 
ritably warned  not  to  trust  me,  as  I  had 
neither  money,  nor  the  means  of  making 
money  in  the  way  of  business ;  in  propor- 
tion as  the  predictions  of  those  good  friends 
of  mine  proved  false,  tbey  proclaimed  that 
P2 
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my  success  was  not  to  be  wondered  at— 
that  they  knew  of  my  having  an  immense 
capital  at  command ;  and  both  Tersions, 
equally  erroneous,  have,  nevertheless, 
proved  equally  beneficial  to  n»e:  the  first 
only  contributed  to  increase  the  interest 
which  is  felt  for  a  beginner;  the  tatter  pro- 
cured me  r  consideration,  that  1  bad  hi- 
therto obtained  from  my  workmen  only  : 
so  true  it  proves,  that  unexperienced  ene- 
mies will  sometimes  be  instrumental  in 
affording  unexpected  resources  to  their  in- 
tended victims"— So,  then,  you  think 
yourself  indebted  to  your  enemies  for  your 
success  t" — **  Have  not  they  reported  me  as 
a  simple! ou  ?  You,  yourself,  have  been  the 
dupe  of  my  supposed  imbecility,  like  many 
more." — "  How  so  t" — "  A  man  need  not 
have  learned  to  read,  to  know  that  men 
Can  be  led  by  flattery."— ««  Monsieur  Louis, 

this  mode  of  thinking  **— "  Has  been 

conducive  to  my  success.  I  have  had  a 
fresh  instance  of  it  lately.  I  had  furnished 
the  chateau  of  Marshal  ■  —  j  he  was  quite 
pleased  with  every  article  till  1  brought  in 
my  bill.  Those  same  articles  lost  much  of 
their  merit,  iu  his  opinion,  when  he  was 
told  of  the  price  of  themj  however,  in- 
stead of  quarrelling  with  him  on  my  terms, 
I  brought  him  into  his  drawing-room,  and 
placed  nun  facing  a  full-length  likeness  of 
bhnself,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  pictures, 
representing  the  principal  victories  gained 
by  his  Excellency.  At  every  observation 
his  Lordship  addressed  to  me,  1  exclaimed 
on  one  of  his  heroic  achievements.  No 
sooner  had  I  reminded  him  of  one  of  his  tri- 
umphs, than  the  Marshal,  forgetful  of  the 


has  been  considered  as  a  currency  which 
no  one  objects  to.    When  1  carry  my  bill 
to  a  man  of  letters,  his  censure  ou  my  work 
I  reply  to  by  praising  his.    If  to  a  clerk  in 
office,  1  tell  him  that  T  have  just  beard  be 
was  going  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  cabi- 
net, and  solicit  his  protection,  which  he 
will  scarce  engage  to  grant  me,  bat  I  get 
his  bill  discharged.**— **  I  most  confess, 
Mr.  Lotris,  that  a  tradesman  can  become  a 
great  gainer  by  assuming  an  air  of  idiotism, 
and  by  allowing  himself  to  be  laughed  it 
without  even  appearing  to  pay  any  atteo 
tion  to  it.    How  could  you  acquire  such  » 
profitable  talent?**— M  Live  and  learn,  is  an 
old  saying,  you  know,  Sir ;  I  see  so  many 
people." — **  Truly,  you  must  have  dealings 
with  a  great  variety  of  characters.** — 94  Per- 
mit me  to  recount  what  occurred  oolj 
yesterday. 

«  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  one  of 
my  workmen  came  to  inform  me  that  as  he 
was  going  by  the  Rue  de  Vendoroe,  be  ob- 
served that  a  lady  whose  apartment  I  had 
just  furnished  upon  credit,  was  about  mov- 
ing. I  instantly  repaired  to  the  spot,  and 
with  the  interference  of  a  magistrate,  pre- 
vailed on  the  fair  damsel  not  to  Atrip  an  ele- 
gant sitting-room  of  its  velvet  hangings, 
sofas,  chairs, $tc  with  gold  fringe,  pier  glass- 
es, &c.  the  walls  of  which,  if  bare,  would 
cut  but  a  poor  figure.  After  a  little  cere- 
mony, the  lady  agreed  to  continue  in  the 
house;  and  iu  order  to  prevent  the  landlord 
being  exposed  to  the  repetition  of  a  similar 
1  whim,  I  hired  the  apartment  myself  which 
I  my  dear  customer  seemed  to  be  tired  of. 
1  next  proceeded  to  the  Rue  de  Louvois 


amount  of  my  bill,  would  draw  near,  and,  Ij  to  complete  the  drapery  of  the  apartment 
leaning  on  my  shoulder,  would  assist  me  ]  of  a  young  person  who,  siuce  ber  beiug 


in  the  recollection  of  his  former  career ; 
the  glorious  remembrance,  by  degrees,  in- 
flamed his  imagination  ;  and  after  listening 
for  a  lime  to  the'  recital  of  the  battles  he 
had  fought,  and  to  his  being  promoted 
upon  such  or  such  an  occasion,  I  handed  to 
him  the  bill,  which  he  had,  inadvertently, 
placed  on  the  mantle-piece,  when  his  Ex- 
cellency, now  in  a  mood  of  liberality,  sign- 
ed, with  cheerfulness,  the  account  which, 
at  first,  he  had  viewed  with  chagrin.'* — M I 
no  longer  am  surprised,  Monsieur  Louis,  at 
your  having  made  a  fortune,  if  you  have 
dealt  in  this  same  way  with  all  your  cus- 
tomers."—«  Why,  Sir,  flattery,  for  ages, 


attached  to  the  Opera-house,  can  no  longer 
live  with  her  parents.  A  gentleman,  a 
well-wisher  to  the  family,  lias  taken  the 
charge  of  directing  the  new  actress ;  he 
beiug  old  aud  rich,  I  readily  accepted  his 
beiug  security.  I  had  known  the  girl  be- 
fore she  had  become  a  lady ;  I  found  her 
much  altered.  I  doubt  my  having  under- 
gone any  alteration  in  my  appearance,  yet 
she  did  not  know  me  again.  She  gave  out 
her  orders  with  admirable  sangfroid,  with- 
out allowing  me  to  make  the  least  observa- 
tion, and  displayed  so  much  taste  in  the 
arrangement  of  every  article  she  bespoke, 
that  oue  might  have  thought  she  had  ever 
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been  a  person  of  fortune;  she,  nevertheless, 
once  or  twice  seemed  to  consult,  in  a  whis- 
per, a  young  gentleman  who,  I  understood, 
is  a  near  relative  of  her  Mentor.  She  was 
to  leave  him,  however,  to  go  and 


tinued  for  half  an  hour  in  the  hall,  through 
regard  for  a  rich  new  carpet  that  had  just 
been  fitted  up  in  her  room. 

"  I  then  went  to  the  sale  of  the  house- 
hold furniture  of  a  nobleman  who  was 
leaving  town.  The  whole  was  allotted  to 
me  for  one-fourth  of  what  1  had  received 
for  them  a  short  time  before— goods  sell  for 
so  little  at  those  auctions'.  I  was  more  hurt 
than  himself. 

**  Ou  my  return  home  my  wife  told  me 
that  the  Marchioness  of  Oerolles  had  just 
called  to  let  me  know  that  she  was  to  have 
a  grand  rout  in  a  couple  of  days.  Upon 
those  occasions  1  supply  ber  with  a  variety 
of  articles  of  furniture;  the  same  as  1  do 
Counsellor  Dumont  for  his  yearly  ball. 
The  one  lives  in  the  Marais,  the  other  in 
the  Fauxbourg  St  Germain,  so  that  the 
travelling  articles  are  not  recognised. 

"  I  next  prepared  for  another  whimsical 
expedition.    Mademoiselle  Eugenia T  > 


who  last  year  was  called  Madame  la  Ba- 
ronne,  three  years  ago  Madame  la  Gene- 
rale,  and,  I  know  not  why,  is  now  called 
Lady  Palma,  came  to  desire  me  to  procure 
an  execution,  to  have  brought  to  the  ham- 
mer the  furniture  which  four  years  back  I 
was  paid  for,  one  half  by  the  General,  the 
other  moiety  by  the  Baron.  As  I  was 
always  a  friend  to  the  ladies,  f  granted  the 
request,  and  this  morning  remitted  to 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie,  Baron ne,  Generate, 
and  Lady,  the  whole  amount  of  the  goods 
that  were  seized  and  sold." 

Mr.  Louis  was  going  to  proceed  in  his 
narrative,  when  M.  de  Berville  was  an- 
nounced.—**1 He  isoneofmy  customers,  too,** 
said  Louis ;  "  it  is  not  long  since  I  have  fur- 
nished for  him  a  petite  maison,  where  he 
retires  every  now  and  then  to  reflect  on  the 
frailties  of  the  poor  human  race." 

Berville  was  introduced :  Louis  recom- 
mended to  us  both  his  successor,  and  bow- 
ed to  me  with  a  smile  which  he  made  as 
satirical  as  possible.  I  verily  believe  he 
surmised  the  use  1  intended  to  make  of  his 


T.  SmpLXTOir. 


THE  WONDER  OF  WONDERS!— AN  ULTRA-FASHIONABLE 
TRANSFORMED  TO  A  DOMESTICATED  MATRON. 


(Concluded  from  Page  79.) 


"  During  my  long  practice,"  said  Dr. 
Bryant,  "  I  took  hasty  notes  of  my  diurual 
proceedings  as  a  physician.  1  have  no 
•pare  moments  to  arrange  those  sketches: 
you,  my  dear  Hampden,  are  endowed  with 
•  clearness  of  perception,  and  general  know- 
ledge, truly  adequate  to  the  undertaking  ; 
1  know  Olivia  will  sometimes  wish  you 
engrossed  by  herself  alone,  but  the  scarcity 
of  attendance  you  can  give  to  her  cannot 
fcil  intensely  to  endear  the  sunny  hours  of 
relaxation  you  pass  together ;  and  when 
she  thinks  you  have  too  loug  bent  over  the 
desk— why,  let  her  wield  the  quill  for  you. 
Her  vivacity  can  enliven  the  style  of  your 
grave  compilation." 

M  Now  you  deride  your  poor  Olivia, 
Pal>a.  Or,  let  me  see,  you  want  to  con- 
trive employment  for  me.** 


*  Yes,  my  child;  and  you  will  soon  And 
your  destined  employment  a  luxury.  A 
mind  such  as  yours  must  take  delight  in 
developing  its  acute  and  refined  capacities; 
and  thus  you  shall  banish  the  demon  ennui. 
Opulence  may  be  idle,  but  can  neither 
evade  nor  charm  away  the  haunting  tor- 
ments of  ennui,  that  claim  the  idle  as  a  de- 
voted prey.** 

Hampden  and  Olivia  perceived  the  pa- 
rental prevenance  which  induced  Dr.  Bry- 
ant to  intrust  them  with  notes  on  which 
he  rested  his  fame  in  future  ages,  and  they 
resolved  to  contribute  all  In  their  power  to 
hfs  satisfaction  and  enduring  celebrity. 
Besides  this  literary  engagement,  their  ele- 

I  gant  accomplishments  afforded  a  fund  of 
diversified   interesting  recreations ;  and 

I  couples  less  highly  gifted,  who  are  anxious 
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WONDER  OP  WONDERS! 


to  render  home  agreeable  to  each  other, 
may  always  procure  a  variety  of  resources 
for  amusement.  Hampden  and  Olivia  ex* 
celled  as  musicians,  and  in  guiding  the 
plastic  pencil)  engraving,  sculpture,  che- 
mistry, and  mechanics,  were  favourite  pur- 
suits of  her  husband,  and  Olivia  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  any  pursuit  in  which  he 
found  pleasure.  Affectiou  aided  the  pro* 
grcss  of  her  intellectual  improvement: 
hitherto  she  had  wasted  her  time  iu.the 
perusal  of  horrific  romances,  or  enervating 
superficial  sentimentality.  Hampden  did 
not  arrogantly  suppose  he  could,  by  a  sud- 
den transformation,  change  this  perverted 
task  ;  he  knew  gradual  remedies  to  be  the 
most  effectual,  and  mingling  indulgence  with 
edification,  ransacked  ancient  and  modern 
history  and  biography  for  facts  the  most 
similar  to  novtl  adventures.  He  culled 
from  natural  history  wonders  such  as  Lady 
Florentia  related  to  her  adopted  charge ; 
for  Olivia,  in  this  respect,  was  but  a  child 
of  larger  growth.     We  have  seen,  in 


With  those  written  remains  of  anteduV 
vian  elegance,  Hampden  contrasted  the 
recent  absurdities  at  Baggaria,  where  in- 
vention has  tortured  itself  to  combine  is 
each  animal  the  most  incongruous  parts  of 
many,  forming  in  all  a  hideous  monstrosity. 
Hampden  led  his  fair  pupil  to  frigorific 
climes,  and  directing  her  mind's  eye  to  the 
iceblink,  explained  how  a  lucid  expanse 
iu  the  atmosphere  reflected  a  correct  map 
of  the  ice,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
vision  without  this  providential  aid  ;  and 
he  feelingly  awakened  sentiments  of  piety, 
by  observing  that  the  iceblink,  and  the 
I  luminous  appearances  of  icebergs  and  field- 
ice  in  gloomy  weather,  and  even  in  the 
darkest  nights,  preserve  the  experienced 
mariner  amidst  dreadful  perils.  Natural 
i  evils  are  accompanied  by  mitigating  cir- 
I  cumstances,  and  man  is  endowed  with  fa- 
;  cultics  which,  stimulated  by  the  command- 
I  ing  euergy  of  his  will,  can  enable  bim  to 
rectify  his  moral  ills.    Under  the  guidance 
of  her  beloved,  Olivia's  thoughts  were 


No.  109,  of  La  Belle  Assemblee,  the  /  transported  to  the  desolate  Paramos  of 
description  Hampden  succinctly  gave  of  the    South  America,  and  he  iu  formed  her  that 
animal  flower,  and  more  detailed  particu- 
lars excited  Olivia's  ardent  curiosity.  The 
dreadful  and  sudden  inhumation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  the  I  Andes  to  generate  winds  that  purify  the 


even  there,  although  nature 
visible  operations,  the  active  goodness  of 
the  great  Creator  hath  appointed  the  huge 


discovery  of  those  ill-fated  cities  after  being 
lout  in  the  bowels  o»  the  earth  near  a  thou- 
sand years  j  discussi  ons  whether  an  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Vesuvius,  or  a  rising  of  the 
waters,  overwhelmed  them;  the  probabi- 
lity, or  exaggeration,  of  the  accounts  we 


pestileutial  vapours  of  the  moist  vallies, 
steaming  beneath  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun. 

Our  limits  waru  us  to  hasten  the  con- 
clusion, and  we  shall  only  mention  the 
garse,  or  dropping  tree,  which  in  the  Ca- 
nary Isles,  and  the  Isle  of  St.  Thomas,  in 


have  concerning  the  gardens  of  Latomi,  in    the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  supplies  water  for  arid 
Sicily :  old  writers  tell  us  the  rocks  ex-  :  regions.     Hampden  did  not  neglect  the 
cavated  for  the  building  of  Syracuse,  accu-  j  enchantments  of  poesy  to  unfold  the  per- 
mulated  soil,  and,  being  protected  from  !  ceptions  of  his  docile  companion,  and  he 
parching  winds  and  scorching  sunbeams- 1  found  in  well  selected  Magazines  the  most 
produced  the  most  profuse  variety  of  hi^h-    material  assistance  to  the  prose  and  poeti- 
fluvoured  fruits  ;  the  Lagu  Magtore,  near    cal  tuiliuu  he  had  undertaken.    His  lessons 
Milan,  with  the  lovely  islets  Sola  Mad  re    were  short,  and  seemingly  fortuitous,  grow- 
and  tsola  Bella,  delineated  by  Hampden  as    ing  out  of  the  present  occasion,  or  suggest- 
Olivia,  hanging  on  his  arm,  walked  through    ed  by  some  conversation  that  had  passed 
the  shrubbery  111  Jier  father's  fiue  country    in  company.    Olivia  had  a  new  world 
residence,  charme  d  her  luxuriant  fancy,    of  delectable  ideas  laid  open  to  her ;  and 
Hampden  pictured  lo  her  the  lofty  terraces    to  lengthen  the  space  allotted  for  conver- 
coinmandiug  u  sublime  perspective,  aud  j  sation,  she  tried  to  take  the  pen  for  Hamp- 
the  near  view  of  sylvan  aud  fi  .ral  beauties    den,  if  other  engagements  interfered  with 
in  the  groves  ot    lofty  cedars,  aromatic    writing  out  her  father's  notes.     She  did 
shrubs,  aud  all  the  pmlc  oi'^ariien^  laid  out  j  liot  venture  to  iusert  her  transcript  in  the 
with  sumptuous  grandeur,  and  graced  by  jl  book,  but  having  copied  it  on  separate 
statues  of  the  most  perfect  workmanship.    II  sheets,  and  the  conteuts  being  approved  or 
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no 


amended  by  Hampden,  she  wrote  while 
be  hastened  to  prepare  for  walking.  The 
frequent  use  of  her  pen  helped  her  to  think 
more  correctly*  and  thia  was  all  that 
Hampden  desired,  or  her  father  intended. 
To  qualify  her  by  various  occupations 
to  amuse  solitary  hours,  to  reflect  with 
solid  judgment,  and   to  act  with  self- 


in  a  word,  to  confer  on  the  external  bless- 
ings of  life  a  real  value*  by  learning  their 
right  application— these  were  the  aims  of 
Dr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Hampden  in  cultivat- 
ing the  understanding  of  Olivia ;  and  she 
imbibed  instruction  with  the  sweetest 
affiance  and  without  the  least  diminution 
of  sportive  animation.  In  the  eyes  of  her 
husband  every  attraction  augmented  as  her 
complexion  was  transferred  to  a  blooming 
group  of  sons  and  daughters.  Beauty  may 
fascinate  the  lover,  but  marriage  can  per- 
petuate felicitous  sensations  only  where 
complacent  graces,  uuaasuming  wisdom, 
and  companionable  attainments  endear  the 
wife. 

Olivia's  first  son  was  nearly  of  his  fa-  | 


ther's  noble  stature,  when  she  said  to  her 
own  fond  parent :— «'  My  dear,  dear  father, 
I  never  can  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  you 
for  preferring  my  Hampden  to  a  titled 
suitor  as  your  son-in-law.  The  Duke  could 
not  have  made  me  so  happy,  for  his  habits 
were  the  reverse  of  all  that  could  make  me 
good;  and  yet  he  was  so  handsome,  so 
fascinating,  I  once  liked  him  better  than 
Hampden." 

"  You  did  not  know  his  private  charac- 
ter, and  your  ambition  aspired  to  a  coronet. 
Dread  of  his  success  led  mc  1o  encourage 
Hampden,  as  I  would  rather  have  my  child 
happy  than  exalted.  With  Hampden's 
regular  habits  1  certainly  should  have  pre- 
ferred his  Grace;  and  a  Duke  may  be, 
and  often  is,  not  less  worthy  than  a  private 
gentleman.  Goodness  is  not  confined  to 
any  sphere,  nor  excluded  from  any  situa- 
tion, bat  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  place 
their  daughters  beneath  the  shelter  of  true 
merit,  in  prefereuce  to  the  pinnacle  of 
grandeur. 

B.G. 


CUHIOUS  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DRESS  OF  LADIES. 


It  is  not  long  since  the  following 
question  was  proposed  in  Frauce  by  a  cer- 
tain society,  and  a  prize  offered  to  the 
author  who  should  answer  it  in  the  most 
satisfactory  and  incontrovertible  manner. 

Qtustion.—H*n  the  art  of  the  toilet 
attained,  under  the  meridian  of  Paris,  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  is  it  now 
at  the  eve  of  experiencing  the  fate  of  all 
human  inventions,  which  degenerate  as 
soon  as  their  dev elopement  is  completed  ?  ' 

Fifteen  authors  agreed  in  maintaining 
that  the  art  of  the  toilet  iu  France  had  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  genius,  and  in 
discovering,  which  some  censured  and 
others  praised,  an  emiueut  characteristic 
of  voluptuousness,  inquiry,  ami  caprice, 
together  with  a  tolerably  good  loss  of 
time,  taste,  and  money,  and  a  proportionate 
relaxation  of  morals. 

The  society,  however,  unmoved  by  those  1 
declamations,  reserved  its  whole  interested  ' 
attention  for  the  Memorial  No.  8.  bearing 
this  motto  :— And  I  too  have  drunk  of  the  » 


toaters  of  the  Mecharrbe  river. — This  last 
work  discovers  an  original  and  independent 
mind.— "1  smile  with  contempt,"  says  the  au- 
thor, u  when  i  s»  e  a  *»><-rety  of  pensive  men 
resolve  thoughtlessly;  i  feel  indignant  when 
I  hear  Europeans  speaking  of  their  toilet, 
as  if  in  Paris,  the  same  as  in  London,  the 
art  so  called  was  not  in  its  infancy,  which 
no  one  cures  about,  a  coarse  daub  en- 
tirely neglected  '."—These  assertions  un- 
doubtedly are  strauge  enough ;  but  what 
will  appear  still  more  so  is,  that  the  author 
proves  them  to  be  fouuded  on  truth.  He 
establishes  a  parallel  between  our  most  re- 
fined toilet  and  that  which  is  in  common 
use  iu  the  forests  of  America ;  be  pursues 
it  with  perseverance  through  an  immensity 
of  details ;  and  with  equal  erudition  aud 
logic  exposes  our  inferiority. 

Instruments  and  preparations.— He  has 
only  been  able  to  find  out  seven  hundred 
snd  twenty-niue  on  the  most  fashionable 
dressing  tables  of  the  Chavssce  dAntin; 
whereas  ue  produces  a  catalogue  of  two 
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and  thirty-fire  which  ve  man- ., 
pensably  requisite  amongst  the  Iroquese.  | 
Extent  on  which  the  operations  are  per-  I 
formed.— \t  is  only  the  fourth  part,  says 
he,  of  the  person  of  a  Parisian  lady  that 
receives  cosmetic  ointments,  whilst  over 
the  whole  bodies  of  the  females  of  the 
"Mauris  he  has  never  found  the  space  of 
cue  inch  square  but  on  which  the  ingeni- 
ous attention  nf  coquetry  had  deposited 
insignia  of  its  impression. 

Are  the  progress  of  the  art  considered 
The  preparations  for  the  body  of  an  Euro- 
pean fair  lady  are  limited  to  the  blending 
of,  and  covering  over  each  other,  four 
colours  at  most ;  which  does  not  excel  the 
abilities  of  a  house-painter}  but  the  diaper- 
ed skin  of  a  savage  combines,  in  the  eye  of 
an  amateur,  historical,  landscape,  arabesk, 
and  portrait  painting. 

It  courage  brought  into  question?— The 
emaJe  endures  the  torture  of  the 
to,  of  fire,  and  of  caustics ;  whereas 
papering  hair,  crisping  it,  or  using  pin- 
cers to  pull  off  such  as  arc  superfluous,  &c. 
are  scarcely  parodies  of  the  other  executions 
suggested  by  vanity. 

Good  taste. — No  one  as  yet  has  presumed 
to  deny  but  the  costumes  of  the  new  world 
offered  drapery  better  suited  to  the  taste 
of  our  artists,  and  revealed  nudity  with 
more  sublime  truth. 

Richness.— -There  are  dresses  in  the  Flo- 
rida*, masterpieces  of  skill  and  patience, 
the  making  of  which  speak  thirty  yean  of 
assiduous  working;  moreover,  the  feathers, 


Eagerness  and  possum.— It  is  known  that 
for  a  frivolous  ornament  the  savage  is  ai- 
wayi  ready  to  give  up  his  hut;  and  his  wife 
to  forfeit  her  honour ;  it  is  even  probabW 
that  exchanges  of  the  kind  are  effected 
among  them  with  greater  expedition  still, 
if  possible,  than  in  our  country. 

-  Silencer  exdaima  the  author.  -  ye 
national  flatterers  who  are  enraptured  at 
French  eloquence!  hold  your  toagues  ye 
covetous  husbands  and  scolding  father*, 
who  bewail  the  excesses  of  dress  \  Alas! 
every  article  in  Paris  is  still  plain,  innocent, 
and  homely  ;  far  from  undergoing  a  decay, 
the  art  of  dressing  is  in  its 
at  its  first  dawn.  The  thought,  I 
is  disgraceful ;  but  we  may  still  entertain 
great  hopes,  for  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to- 
wards improvement.  Nature  would  have 
it  that  the  progress  of  the  toilet  should  be 
in  an  inverted  ratio  of  civilization  :  and  as  it 
is  evident  that,  in  many  respects,  we  retro- 
grade with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  but 
right  that  we  should  gain  ground  towards 
the  former.  We  shall  be  no  losers  by  tbe 
bargain;  for  I  have  studied  tbe  age  we  live 
iu,  and  have  only  found  it  afforded  two 
supports  to  human  kindness,  vix. 
dre*s;  this  last  especially,  which, 
policing  all  the  leisure  hours  of  the  savage 
tribes,  secures  them  at  once  against  ambi- 
tiou,  ennui,  scandal,  and  female  authors." — 
Speaking  of  these,  the  same  author  says:— • 
"  The  books  written  by  a  mau  are  generally 
better  than  himself;  a  woman,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  always  more  deserving  than  her 


metals,  aud  colours,  are  incomparable.         publications.    A  book  and  a  ball  are,  for 

Habit.— Tbe  undress,  so  common  among 
us,  is  a  gross  liberty  quite  unknown  in  tbe 
woods  of  America,  neither  would  the  most 
brutal  huntsman  start  from  his  hut  ivitbout 
carrying  the  implements  of  bia  toilet  wrap- 
ped up  in  duck-akin  round  his  waist. 


a  woman,  two  public  representations ;  and 
it  is  no  more  possible  for  her  to  make  her 
appearance  in  the  one  with  tbe  style  or  her 
miud,  than  at  the  other  with  her  natural 
complexion." 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  MUSEUM.— No.  XXI. 


COUVTY  Of  KKNT,  CONTINUED. 

FotsKtTONE. — This  town  was  rendered 
famous  for  a  victory  obtained  over  the  Sax- 
ons, and  grew  into  a  very  considerable 
place  in  she  Saxon  period,  to  whom  it 
owed  its  name  of  Folkstone.  Jt  is  built  on 
the  side  of  a  kind  of  chasm  opening  to  the 


church,  with  some  buildings,  occupy  the 
summit  on  the  western  aide.  This  town 
wants  a  pier,  for  the  famous  Folkstone  cut- 
ters, so  noticed  for  their  sailing,  lie  upon 
the  beach.  Since  the  suppression  of  smug- 
gling, 
cai 


tea;  a  part  skirt,  the  water,  and  thejj    In  1WS,  thia  town  had  the 
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giving  birth  to  the  celebrated  William  Har- 
vey, to  whom  we  owe  the  important  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  At 
the  age  often  this  renowned  physician  was 
sent  to  school  at  Canterbury,  and  after  the 
benefit*  of  a  foreign  education,  he  settled 
mt  London,  and  was  appointed  physician 
to  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  During  the 
troubles  of  the  latter  be  retired  into  Kent, 
where  he  died  in  1657,  aged  eighty,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Hempstead,  in 
Hertfordshire. 

Hythe— Consists  of  two  long  streets, 
intersected  by  others  at  right  angles,  and 
has  a  very  neat  appearance.  In  849,  Alfred 
bestowed  Hythe,  or  Hyde,  as  it  was  called 
by  the  Saxons,  on  the  priory  of  Christ 
Church,  in  Canterbury.  It  is  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  still  continues  to  enjoy 
its  privilege  of  Bending  its  Barons  to  par- 
liament. In  the  time  of  Edward  II.  near 
four  hundred  houses  were  burned  by  an 
accidental  fire,  and  immediately  after  the 
place  was  visited  by  a  most  destructive 
pestilence. 

The  parish  church  is  seated  high  above 
the  town,  on  the  rising  grounds.  It  is  a 
large  and  venerable  pile,  dedicated  to  St. 
Leonard,  once  a  convent  There  is  much 
singularity  about  this  church  j^such  as 
passages  cut  through  the  five  great  but- 
tresses, with  a  strange  grotesque  face  over 
one  of  the  doors.  There  are  three  win- 
dows at  the  end  of  the  chancel;  they  are 
narrow  and  Gothic,  with  most  elegant 
slender  and  lofty  pillars  on  each  side. 
Under  the  chancel  is  a  great  vault,  with  a 
neat  Gothic  door  opening  to  the  church- 
yard, full  of  sculls  and  other  bones  neatly 
sorted  and  piled :  it  is  thought  that  they 
have  formerly  belonged  to  some  Danish 
pirates,  who  having  lauded  and  being  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  their  bones 
were  left  to  be  bleached  ou  the  naked 
beach:  they  are  certainly  uncommonly 
white. 

COUHTT  OF  SUSSEX. 

Rye.— This  is  another  of  the  Cinque 
Ports:  Edward  11L  encompassed  it  with 
walls;  some  of  the  gates  of  which  are  still 
standing,  but  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  trade 
of  Rye  consists  chiefly  in  mack  a  re  I  and 
herring  fisheries,  and  in  trawling  for  flat 
fish,  which  are  sent  to  London :  it  also  ex- 
ports corn  and  malt.  ' 


1*1 


Wimchelsea — Stands  on  a  flat  piece  of 
ground  on  the  brink  of  the  hill :  the  town 
was  originally  divided  into  forty  squares, 
or  quarters,  with  spacious  streets,  some  of 
which  yet  remain,  and  the  houses  hsve  a 
neat  and  comfortable  appearance:  few 
vestiges  of  the  others  can  be  traced,  for  even 
the  foundation  of  the  buildings  are  in  ge- 
neral lost;  yet  vast  vaults,  now  converted 
into  magazines,  have  been  frequently  dis- 
covered in  digging,  the  roofs  of  which  are 
secured  by  ribs  of  stone. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town  was  a  large 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
church :  three  aisles  and  the  chancel  of  the 
original  building  still  remain,  and  three 
of  the  lofty  arches  which  supported  the 
tower;  the  column  consists  of  clusters  of 
elegant  slender  pillars.  The  outside  has 
lost  all  its  ancient  beauty,  except  a  vener- 
able coat  of  thick  ivy  on  the  ruins  of  one 
of  the  transepts;  and  from  its  solemn  green 
is  seen  peeping  out  a  snow-white  monu- 
mental tablet.  Within  the  church  are 
several  very  ancient  monuments;  amongst 
which  is  a  knight,  with  his  legs  crossed, 
his  hands  in  the  posture  of  prayer,  and 
covered  with  mail  to  his  fingers'  ends:  on 
his  shield  a  lion  rampant  This  belonged 
to  an  Oxenbridge  of  Breede,  in  this  county, 
who  was  descended  from  the  Alardes,  a 
family  that  came  in  with  the  conquest. 

Wincbelsea  bad  two  religious  houses; 
one  of  Black  Friars,  or  Dominican,  the 
other  of  Grey  Friars.  The  fl  rst  was  found- 
ed by  Edward  1L  the  latter  by  William  of 
Buckingham.  The  choir  of  the  church 
of  Grey  Friars  exhibits  a  magnificent  evi- 
dence of  its  former  grandeur.  It  hss  at  the 
end  three  Gothic  windows  placed  in  a  tri- 
bune, and  four  on  each  side  in  a  narrow 
but  lofty  style.  An  arch  at  the  west  part, 
twenty-six  feet  wide,  is  of  a  height  uncom- 
monly grand  and  striking.  It  stands  uow 
in  the  garden  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune. 

Other  remains  of  antiquity  are  the  court- 
house and  the  gaol,  both  evidently  of  Nor- 
man architecture;  and  three  of  the  gates 
are  still  to  be  seen  iu  a  very  ruinous  con- 
dition. In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  old 
town,  which  stood  on  the  shore,  was,  in  six 
or  seven  years,  totally  ruined. 

OldWinchelseahad  been  a  very  powerful 
port,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  struck 
with  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  mayor 
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and  jurats,  when  the  pasted  through  the 
town,  that  she  gave  it  the  name  of  Little 
London.  Till  within  tbe*e  few  yean  New 
Winchelaea  had  a  manufacture  of  cambrics, 
which  is  succeeded  by  one  for  mourning 
gauze  and  slight  wmroer  silks. 

Hastings.— This  town  is  crowded  in  a 
narrow  gap  between  high  hills,  and  is  open 
to  the  sea :  it  is  a  wild  port,  without  being 
sheltered  even  by  a  pier.  William  the 
Conqueror  made  this  place  his  first  day's 
march,  after  landing  at  Pevensey,  and  stay- 
ed here  fifteen  days  to  refresh  his  troops, 
collect  provisions,  and  obtain  some  know- 
ledge of  the  country.  He  added  Hastings 
to  the  number  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  Saxon  historians  that 
this  town  took  its  uame  from  Hasliugus,  a 
Danish  pirate,  who  used  to  laud  always 
here  on  his  plundering  expedition* :  it  was 
certainly  a  very  flourishing  town  long  be- 
fore the  Norman  invasion,  for  King  Athel- 
statt,  who  reigned  betweeu  the  years  92b 
and  941,  had  there  a  royal  mint. 

After  the  conquest,  William  bestowed 
Hartinics  on  Hobert,  Earl  of  Eu,  descended 
from  a  natural  son  of  Richard  L  Duke  of 
Normandy ;  and  this  town  gave  name  to 
the  great  family  of  the  Hastings,  afterwards 
Earls  of  Huntingdon.  The  first  was  Ro- 
bert, portgreve  of  the  town,  and  the  Con- 
queror's steward;  they  flourished  from  that 
time  to  the  death  of  the  last  in  1789. 

Battel  Abbsy.—  William,  after  his 
landing  at  Peveusey,  made  every  effort  to 
induce  Harold  to  resigu  his  crown.  The 
English  monarch  was  in  Loudon  when  he 
received  the  Normau's  messu-e ;  the  en- 
voys treated  the  King  with  insoleuce, 
which  he  resented  with  a  spirit  becoming 
a  Briton.  When  the  rivals  met  at  Hast- 
ings, Harold  determined  to  put  his  crown 
to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  The  English 
army  passed  the  night  before  the  battle  in 
feasting  and  carousal ;  the  Norman  iu 
prayer,  not  forgetting  the  most  vigilant 
preparation  for  the  fight.  In  the  morning 
Harold  placed  his  troops  after  the  Saxon 
manner,  like  an  impenetrable  wedge,  put- 
ting himself  in  the  centre,  to  shew  that  he 
meant  to  share  with  his  soldiers  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  di- 
vided bis  forces  into  three  bodies,  and  his 
troops  began  the  battle  by  discharging  a 
cloud  of  arrows  into  the  air,  which  fell  with 


great  execution  among  the  English,  by 
reason  of  the  men  being  so  closely  ranged  : 
recovering  themselves,  however,  from  their 
first  disorder,  the  English  quickly 
menced  the  battle,  which  was 
with  violent  animosity  on  each  aide.  The 
Normans,  armed  with  axes,  maces,  as4 
clubs,  intermixed  with  the  archers,  in  vsit 
attempted  to  make  an  impression  on  tl<> 
English  wedge  ;  they  endeavoured  to  aon 
mate  their  countrymen  by  singing  the 
deeds  of  Rolando,  the  hero  of  French  chi- 
valry.  The  battle  continued  raging  from 
morning  to  night}  but  near  the  close  of 
the  day  William  saw  the  impossibility  of 
breaking  the  solid  phalanx  of  his  eoemv ; 
he  therefore  had  recourse  to  stratagtn 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  make  shew  of  a 
fighting  retreat,  as  if  they  wen 
ed  by  the  superiority  of  the  English 
w as  successful.    Harold,  thinking  to  take 
advantage  of  a  retiring  foe,  deranged  bs 
invincible  system.     William  seized  the 
auspicious  moment,  caused  his  troops  to 
close  their  ranks,  and  to  press  on  the  dis- 
ordered Euglish.    Harold,  enraged,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour-,    an  arrow, 
however,  from  the  conquering  Normans 
pierced  his  eye  and  entered  the  braio :  the 
army,  disheartened  at  the  fatal  blow,  gave 
wa)  in  all  directions, and  left  theConqueror 
master  of  the  field  and  the  crown.  The 
Conqueror,  with  true  generosity,  sent  the 
bodies  of  Harold  and  his  two  brother*  to 
Gith,  their  unfortunate  mother.     This  re- 
nowned battle  was  fought  on  St.  Catln- 
|  rines  day,  the  14th  of  October,  106&  sod 
on  the  birth-day  of  Harold.   To  expialr 
the  dreadful  slaughter,  and  for  the  repo* 
of  the  souls  of  the  slain,  and  also  in  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  for  victory,  William  found- 
ed, the  following   year,  the  Abbey  of 
Battel,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Martin.  At 
the  consecration  of  the  Abbey,  Willum 
was  present,  offering  at  the  altar  his  sword 
and  the  robe  he  wore  at  his  coronation. 

The  town  of  Battel  is  a  scattered  looking 
place,  and  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
the  excellence  and  strength  of  the  gun- 
powder made  there,  and  so  well  known  to 
sportsmen  by  the  name  of  Battel  Poirdtr. 
The  country  about  Battel  is  very  beauti- 
ful, full  of  gentle  risings  aud  fertile  bot> 
toois,  well  wooded. 
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TO  TIMOTHY  HEAR  WELL*  ESQ. 

KEEPING  AN  EXCELLENT  HOUSE. 
Si  a, — I  am  a  man  arrived  at  what  is 
styled  the  autumn  of  life,  and  am  the  in- 
dependent heir  to  a  good  family  estate  be- 
queathed roe  by  my  father,  who  was  an 
honest  country  'Squire;  and  I  often  think 
how  surprised  would  be  my  good  mother, 
if  she  was  alive,  to  aee  one  of  those  houses 
which  are  uow  said  to  be  well  kept  and 
elegantly  furnished!  In  the  little  provin- 
rial  town  where  1  was  born,  a  person  pass- 
ed for  opulent  who  bad  four  or  five  hun- 
dred a  year*  I  know  my  father  always 
kept,  under  my  mother's  management,  an 
excellent  table;  and  it  was  the  good  lady's 
pride  to  know  that  every  one  thought  she 
kept  a  good  bouse.  In  her  cellar  there 
were  constantly  kept  ten  or  twelve  dozen 
of  the  best  wine,  and  twenty  hams  were 
always  on  the  hooks  for  the  winter,  with 
store  of  dried  pot  herbs  and  keeping  fruit, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  aud  walnuts,  with 
plenty  of  pickles  and  preserves;  while  we 
had  always  the  temporary  resources  of  a 
well-stocked  rabbit  warren,  and  a  pond 
tilled  with  excellent  fish.  We  were,  there* 
fore,  always  prepared  to  receive  our  vicar, 
the  village  lawyer,  or  any  of  the  neighbour* 
iog  gentry  within  ten  miles  rouud.  On 
extraordinary  occasions,  when  a  large 
dinner-party  was  invited,  the  old  family 
piste  was  brought  out  and  displayed,  with 
the  Nauquiu  and  Dresden  china :  the  two 
men  servants  put  on  their  new  liveries,  and 
all  the  house  bore  the  appearance  of  a  little 
sala.  We  could,  besides,  offer  fifteen  spare 
beds  to  our  friends  aud  their  servants;  but 
we  had  not  one  sofa  bed,  nor  one  Egyptian 
couch,  or  Turkish  ottotnau :  our  clothes- 
presses  were,  however,  filled  with  good 
linen,  aud  my  mother  and  aunts  had  their 
particular  clothing  for  every  season  ;  but 
not  one  of  our  ai 
with  bronze 
tique  paiutings. 

When  I  came  to  the  metropolis,  my  town 
friends  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  that 
there  were  no  houses  well  furnished  except 
those  in  Loudon;  where  I  had  not  long 
takeu  up  my  residence  before  1  was  invited 
to  join  a  very  brilliant  party  at  the  house 


of  a  family  I  had  lately  become  acquainted 
with,  and  whom  1  imagined  to  be  as 
wealthy  as  they  were  dashing.  A  gossip- 
ing servant,  to  whom  1  was  compelled  to 
listen  malgr't  moi,  soon,  however,  opened 
my  eyes. 

•*  Sir,"  said  he  one  morning  as  he  enter* 
ed  my  dwelling,  **  1  was  informed  that  you 
wanted  a  servant:  if  I  could  suit  you. 

Sir,  ."— **  Whatr  interrupted  I,  **  are 

you  going  to  leave  Mr.  H  ?  such  a 

good  place  as  you  must  have  there!" — 
*'  O,  Sir,  you  would  uot  call  it  good  if  you 
knew  all." — **  Why,  Mr.  H  —  is  a  very 
rich  man  1" — M  You  mean,  Sir,  1  presume, 
that  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  money."— 
M  1  am  told  bis  estate  is  worth  an  hundred 
thousand  pounds."—*4  That  may  be.  Sir, 
but  I  am  sure  it  has  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  mortgages  on  it." — •*  His  costly 
furniture  ."— '*  is  hired  from  the  up- 
holsterers."— **  His  uuuicrous  blood  horses, 
his  superb  carnages." — **  They,  too,  are 
hired."—**  And  what  a  table  he  keeps!"— 
**  The  expeuce  of  that  is  defrayed  by  his 
steward." — **  He  has  a  uumerous  train  of 
servants." — "  But  none  of  them  cau  get 
their  wages,  aud  that  is  the  reason  which 
determined  me  to  give  him  warning."— 
*'  But  amongst  all  the  uumerous  acquaint- 
ance 1  have  met  there,  has  he  uot  oue  real 
friend  who  would  eudeavour  to  extricate 
him  from  his  embarrassments  ?"— **  He  has, 
Sir,  a  great  many  friends,  but  they  all  live 
in  the  same  way  he  does;  they  all  keep 
excelleut  houses:  aud  you  do  uot  know, 
perhaps,  why  you  did  not  diue  at  Mr. 

H  's  yesterday  till  past  eight?"—**  No; 

1  thought  it  was  his  usual  hour  of  dining.'* 
"The  true  reason.  Sir,  was,  that  the  plate 
and  linen  were  both  borrowed,  and  they 
did  not  arrive  till  ttiat  hour.  And,  per* 
haps,  Sir,  you  did  not  know  why  Lady 

C  smiled  while  she  was  com  pi  .men  ting 

Mrs.  H—  ou  the  beauty  of  her  diamond 
earrings  and  necklsce."— **  No ;  1  suppos- 
ed she  really  had  admired  them."—*'  No, 
Sir,  she  was  quizzing;  for  every  oue  there, 
Sir,  excepting  yourself,  knew  that  they 
were  composed  of  false  jewels."— Seeing 
me  become  rather  impatient  at  his  imper- 
tinence, the  fellow  said;—'4 1  only  have  to 
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ask  you  one  question,  Sir.  Did  you  not  | 
remark  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Arlington?  Well,  Sir,  he  too  keeps  an 
excellent  house;  he  has  his  eye  upon  Mr. 
H—  because  he  is  one  of  his  principal 
creditors;  but  they  assist  each  other  at  the 
same  time  in  duping  the  public.  That 
wine,  Sir,  that  you  thought  so  excellent,  is 
adulterated  by  a  wine  merchant  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. The  horses  of  Mr.  H  are 
all  defective,  notwithstanding  their  being 
bits  of  blood;  every  one  has  the  mark  in 
his  mouth :  his  carriage,  which  is  so  showy, 
is  nevertheless  so  crazy  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  take  a  journey  in  it;  the  service 
he  uses,  which  is  thought  to  be  silver*  is 
only  plated;  and  more  than  one  half  of  the 


footmen  you  saw,  were  lent  him  bt  to 
friends,  who  ail  keep  excellent  houses."— 
"  Then,  according  to  your  account,  th^ 
are  a  great  many  of  these  excellent  boim 
kept  in  London." — **  Too  many,  iod«-i, 
Sir,  I  may  say." 

1  leave  you  to  judge,  Mr.  Hearwell, 
whether  or  no  I  hired  this  servant,  who 
seemed  too  well  versed  in  the  science  of 
modern  show,  to  suit  such  a  sober,  quiet 
being  as  myself;  but  sober  as  I  am,  1  chuse 
to  take  my  wine,  if  possible,  free  of  adul- 
teration ;  the  art  of  which  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  this  party-coloured  gentlemsa 
by  his  friend,  the  wine  merchant,  and  soon 
the  end  of  your  correspondent, 
A  Country  Freeholds*. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 


August  26,1818. 

My  dear  H-  ■■, — At  length  I  can  say 
with  Miss  Biddy  Fudge,  that  I  am  actually 
writing  on  French  paper,  with  a  French 
pen  and  French  ink ;  and  shall  proceed  to 
give  you  an  account  of  aome  of  the  French 


We  have  been  here  a  fortnight,  and  have 
seen  much  more  in  that  time  of  Paris  than 
I  ever  have  of  my  native  city,  as  we  are 
sight-searching  from  morning  till  night. 
We  have  magnificent  apartments  in  the 
Hotel  de  Londres,  Place  Vendome,  which 
is  certainly  (in  my  opinion,  at  least,)  the 
best  part  of  Paris. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Place  Vendome 
stands  a  very  handsome  column,  from  the 
model  of  Trajan's  pillar,  at  Rome ;  it  is 
made  from  the  cannon  taken  by  Bonaparte, 
and  on  it  are  engraven  all  his  victories. 
There  was  once  his  statue  on  the  top  of  it; 
but  that  has  been  removed,  and  the  white 
flag  has  succeeded  to  the  exalted  station. 
But  how  very  humiliating  must  it  be  for 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  to  see  his 
standard  waving  over  a  monument  of  Na- 
poleon's victories  1 

In  poiut  of  building  I  prefer  London  to 
Paris,  with  all  due  allowance  for  national 
prejudice;  for  there  is  no  regularity  in  the 
edifices  here,  Place  Louis  Guinze  excepted, 
which  is  remarkably  handsome;  having 
onpoeside  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the 


H  Thuilleries,  and  on  the  other  the  Champ 
Elysees.  We  weut  to  see  Montmatre, 
celebrated  for  the  bravery  of  its  defender*, 
when  Blucher  presented  himself  at  the  gates 
of  Paris :  none  of  the  Thermopylean  band 
had  reached  their  twentieth  year,  and  our 
guide  pointed  out  the  spots  where  the  dif- ' 
ferent  detachments  were  posted,  and  where 
all  the  skirmishes  took  place;  all  this  was 
extremely  interesting  to  us,  from  the  events 
being  so  recent.  This  celebrated  spot 
commands  a  view  of  all  Paris  and  its  en- 
virons, and  on  a  fine  clear  day  the  reflection 
of  the  sun  on  the  gilt  dome  of  the  Invalids 
together  with  the  houses,  prettily  inter- 
spersed with  clumps  of  trees,  and  the  me- 
audering  of  the  Seine,  would  form  a  most 
delightful  harvest  for  your  pencil. 

You  desired  me  to  tell  you  whether  I 
liked  the  modes  of  cookery,  and  H  the 
people  are  so  dirty  as  they  are  represented. 
At  first  I  did  not  relish  the  culinary  pro- 
cess; but  soon  became  so  reconciled  to  it, 
as  well  as  my  friends,  that  now,  when  a 
plain  roasted  joint  comes  on  the  table,  it  is 
not  touched;  and  you  cannot  think  we 
suffer  much  from  dirt  when  I  assure  you 
that  even  the  foliage  of  the  elm-trees,  in 
the  court-yard,  are  washed  every  moruingl 
Compare  your  dusty  leaves  near  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis,  and  theu  spare  ironical 
remarks  on  your  Gallic  neighbours. 
1  envy  the  French  no  possession  so  mock 
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as  the  Louvre:  this  gallery  is  so  long,  that 
when  at  one  extreme,  the  eye  can  scarcely 
reach  the  other:  imagine  this  filled  with 
the  Lest  paintings  of  the  best  masters! 
Oil  I  to  have  been  here  before  the  super- 
lative works  were  removed  1  Besides  what 
I  have  meniioued,  there  is  another  gallery 
full  of  statues;  but  drapery  being  quite 
omitted,  the  display  is  not,  nor  should  it 
be,  congenial  to  ideas  of  female  delicacy. 

Friday  last  was  the  file  of  St.  Louis  j  we 
went  to  Versailles,  walked  about  the 
grounds,  and  saw  the  famous  water  works. 
They  are,  doubtless,  extremely  grand, 
though  Mrs.  M   says  those  at  Chats- 
worth  are  iufinitely  superior.  After  din- 
ner we  returned  to  Paris,  and  saw  the  fire* 
works  to  great  advantage,  in  consequence 
of  a  ridiculous  stratagem  of  our  lacquey, 
who,  when  we  were  stopped,  gave  the 
King  of  Prussia's  pass-word,  and  we  parad- 
ed through  the  streets  as  part  of  his  Prus- 
sian Majesty's  suite,  the  guards  saluting  us 
as  we  passed. 

On  Sunday  we  visited  St.  Cloud,  and  it 
being  the  festival  of  that  saint,  the  park 
was  crowded  with  people,  in  their  holiday 
clothes,  and  full  of  booths  of  every  descrip- 
tion, very  much  like  what  we  call  a  fair, 
only  on  a  grander  scale.  It  is  the  national 
custom  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  join  in 
the  sports,  and  I  went  several  times  in 
those  vehicles  the  English  call  roundabout*, 
till,  at  last,  I  became  quire  expert  in  the 
amusement.  What  most  struck  my  fancy, 
was  the  dancing  under  the  trees :  the  mu- 
sician is  mounted  on  a  tub,  and  the  girls, 
neatly  dressed  in  their  green  silk  aprons, 
and  the  postillious  with  their  long  queues, 
gave  such  a  grotesque,  yet  characteristic, 


sprightliness  to  the  green,  that  my  imagina- 
tion realized  those  sylvan  scenes  described 
in  novels. 

1  think  the  church  yard  does  honour  to 
the  feelings  of  the  French  people:  each 
grave  has  a  portion  of  ground  allotted  to  it, 
railed  round  with  trellis  work,  and  entwin- 
ed with  roses,  jessamine,  and  heliotrope, 
and  is  every  morning  strewed  with  fresh 
flowers.  The  same  attention  is  paid  to 
those  who  have  been  dead  for  a  number  of 
years.  One,  in  particular,  awoke  the  most 
sympathetic  feeling  by  its  simplicity }  it 
wan  on  a  little  hillock,  with  steps,  cut  in 
the  turf,  to  ascend  to  it j  the  garden  was 
neatly  planted,  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
trellis-work  was  this  simple  inscription, 
**d  ma  mere."  Among  other  places,  I  ex- 
pected to  visit  the  Conciergerie.  Myself 
and  friends  wished  to  see  the  tombs  of  Ney 
and  Labedoyere  :  we  desired  the  guide  to 
conduct  us  to  them  :  this  excited  the  man's 
suspicion,  and  he  followed  us  the  whole 
time  we  were  in  the  church-yard  so  closely, 
that  our  curiosity  could  not  be  gratified ; 
and  it  seems  the  King  has  now  ordered 
these  tombs  to  be  destrojed,  as  they  teuded 
to  keep  alive  a  great  "degree  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  brought 
their  childreu  to  the  graves  and  made  them 
swear  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  these  Ge- 
nerals. 

You  must  now  be  even  more  tired  with 
reading  this  long  letter  than  I  am  with 
writing  it;  I  shall,  therefore,  reserve  my 
further  communications  for  another  time. 
Love  to  all  friends ;  and  believe  me  affec- 
tionately yours, 

A.  M. 


S1ROES  AND  M1RAME. 

A  TALE  FOR  BOOKSELLERS  }  FROM  "  LE  SAGE." 


A  vert  eminent  bookseller  in 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  once  most 
completely  duped  in  the  purchase  of  a  ma- 
nuscript :  he  was  reckoned  frank  and  sin- 
cere in  his  dealings,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  careful,  to  a  proverb,  how  he  parted 
with  his  money  on  speculation.  One  room- 
ing a  lacquey  entered  the  bookseller  s  shop, 
in  the  livery  of  the  Prince  de  Bouillon,  aud 


addressing  the  bookseller,  said,  "  Sir,  Ma- 
dame, the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  is  very  de- 
sirous o  f  knowing  whether  you  have  yet 
got  the  Persian  history  of  Sirocs  and  Mi- 
rame  r  It  is  a  book  that  is  very  much 
talked  of  at  court.'— M  My  good  boy,"  re- 
turned the  bookseller,  M 1  have  never  heard 
of  such  a  work;  1  know  not Inug  about  it" 
Scarce  had  the  lacquey  quitted  the  shop. 
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and  mnuME. 


when  a  kind  of  valet- de-chambre  made  his 
appearance*  who  asked  if  the  History  of 
Siroes  and  Mtrame  w  as  yet  printed  ?  Tell- 
ing the  bookseller,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  PrinceM  de  Conti  had  desired  him  to 
call  011  him,  as  being  the  most  fashionable 
bookseller,  and  always  having  the  newest 
work*.—"  Sir,"  said  the  bookseller,  44 1 
know  nothing  of  the  work  you  are  speak* 
ing  of.  Pray  what  is  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor of  it?"— "  I  do  not  know,"  said  the 
valtt  dechambre;  "  all  I  can  tell  you,  is, 
that  the  book  is  in  high  estimation  at  the 
Hotel  de  Conti." 

The  valet- de  chambre  had  been  gone  about 
an  hour,  when  a  well-dressed  roan,  who 
gave  himself  out  as  au  officer  belonging;  to 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  said  to  the  book- 
seller, 44  Her  Royal  Highness  has  sent  me 
to  ask  you  when  the  History  ofStroen  and 
Mime  will  be  out  ?°— 44  Sir,"  replied  the 
Bookseller,  44 1  am  quite  ignorant  of  this 
history  ;  and  if  it  is  now  in  the  press,  it  is 
not  iu  my  list." — 44  1  am  sorry  for  you," 
said  the  officer;  44  for  1  am  told  it  is  a 
most  elegaut  romance,  and  far  superior  to 
that  of  The  Princess  of  Cloves.  It  is  posi- 
tively asserted  to  be  the  work  of  a  lady 
belonging  to  the  court,  and  whose  name  is 
sufficient  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
work." 

The  bookseller  now  became  very  much 
agitated  in  his  mind.  What,  then,  said  he 
to  himself,  can  this  book  be,  that  sets  all 
the  court  in  motion  ?  It  must  certainly  be 
the  work  of  some  lady,  whose  wit  and 
talents  are  equal  to  her  high  birth.  Such 
a  manuscript  must  make  the  fortune  of  the 
bookseller  who  prints  it.  1  will  spare  no- 
thing to  get  hold  of  it :  and,  in  effect,  he 
ran  through  every  bookseller's  shop  to  in- 
quire, if,  by  <  hance,  any  one  had  offered  to 
them  a  work,  entitled  Siroes  and  Mi  rami, 
a  Persian  history?  They  all  answered  in 
the  negative,  adding,  44  What,  what  is  this 
Siroes  T — 44  Nothing,  nothing,*'  replied  he, 
running  off,  without  stopping,  as  if  he  had 
feared,  by  an  explanation,  the  losing  of 
the  precious  manuscript  of  which  he  was 
in  search. 

He  passed  twenty-four  hours  in  the  most 
cruel  uneasiness,  sometimes  dreading  lea*i 
a  brother  in  the  trade  had  purchased  tin 
valuable  copyright  \  and  at  others,  fearing 


that  the  lady  whom  he  fancied  to  be  the 
author  had  taken  it  into  her  head  Dot  to 
make  it  public    While  hi»  thoughts  wm 
thus  employed,  a  man  called  on  him,  with 
a  cloak  folded  over  the  lower  part  of  hu 
face,  and  who  drew  near  to  him,  with  s 
mysterious  air,  whispering,  at  the  same 
time,  **  1  wish  to  speak  with  you  in  private, 
to  shew  you  a  manuscript  that  you  will 
not  be  sorry  to  see." 

At  the  mention  of  a  manuscript,  our 
bookseller  flattered  himself  that  it  was  that 
which  he  so  much  desired  to  obtain  ;  and 
be  made  the  bearer  iustautly  come  into  bit 
private  apartment;  where  this  adventurer, 
opening  his  cloak,  drew  out  the  copy  in 
question.  The  bookseller  seized  on  it  with 
a  transport  of  joy ;  and  seeing  on  the  first 
page  those  darling  words  Siroes  and  Mi- 
>ame,  he  nearly  swooned  away  with  de- 
light— 44  Sir,"  said  he,  quite  beside  himself, 
M  what  is  the  price  of  this  manuscript?"— 
44  It  is  not  for  sale,"  replied  the  bearer; 
44  the  lady  who  composed  it,  does  not  write 
for  money  :  she  presents  it  to  you  as  a  gift. 
She  ouly  requests  that  you  will  make  s 
little  present  to  her  waiting  maids  of  four 
hundred  crowns,  to  buy  pins." — The  book- 
seller, at  these  last  words,  made  a  very 
lot  ft  fir  f<b\(  e;  which  the  bearer  of  Siroct  and 
Mirame  having  remarked,  said  coldly  to 
him,  44  Sir,  reflect  well  on  this  matter.  If 
my  proposal  does  not  suit  you,  there  is  no 
harm  done.  There  are  plenty  of  printers ; 
and  the  preference  was  ouly  given  to  you, 
because  it  was  thought  it  would  have  given 
you  pleasure." 

The  bookseller,  who,  notwithstanding 
this  enormous  price  for  pins,  was  not  a 
man  to  let  slip  the  occasion  of  obtaining 
this  precious  copy,  said  to  the  bearer,  with 
a  laugh,  -  Sir,  you  are  very  haaty.  1  did 
not  refuse  to  give  you  the  twelve  hundred 
iivres  for  your  manuscript  that  you  asked; 
but  I  must  tell  you,  in  confidence,  that  I 
am  not  in  a  situation,  at  this  moment,  to 
give  you  the  sum  down :  I  can  only  pay 
you  the  bait;  aud  the  other  half,  by  a  bin, 
payable  in  a  fortnight  Will  that  suit  you?" 
— 44  Perfectly,"  replied  the  bearer.  *  Why, 
yon  are  not  dealing  with  a  Jew;  no  one 
wishes  you  to  be  put  to  inconvenience-—* 
Besides,  you  are  so  well  kuown ;  your 
bills  are  as  good  as  ingots  of  gold."— The 
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bargain  was  then  mtde:  the  bookseller 
became  master  of  Sirocs  and  Mirame,  and 
the  bearer  carried  off  the  money,  with  a 
bill  for  the  remaining  two  hundred  crowns. 

As  soon  as  the  bookseller  was  left  alone, 
he  sat  down  to  count  the  pages  of  the  ma- 
nuscript ;  and  judging  that  there  would  be 
enough  for  two  duodecimo  volumes,  be 
congratulated  himself  for  having  made  such 
a  good  day's  work.  *  I  will,**  said  be  to 
himself,  **  have  two  thousand  copies  print-  ] 
ed  ;  and  it  will  be  scarcely  published  be- 
fore 1  shall  have  it  re-printed;  seven  or 
eight  months  after,  at  furthest,  1  shall  be 
obliged  to  begin  again :  for  when  once  the 
elegance  of  the  work  becomes  known,  it 
will  be  run  after  like  wildfire.  Happy  the 
booksellers  who  get  hold  of  works  like 
these!  This  is  the  way  to  be  enabled  to 
keep  a  town  and  a  country- house."— Thus 
feeding  bis  sanguine  hopes,  he  began  to 
read  the  manuscript  with  delight ;  crying 
out,  every  moment,  "  How  beautiful  that 
idea!  Although  lam  not  the  first  genius 
in  the  world,  I  cannot  avoid  finding  out 
that  this  style  is  absolutely  divine.  How 
easy  it  is  to  see  that  it  is  not  an  author  by 
profession,  that  has  composed  this  romance. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  people  of  quality 
write  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  dignity." 

While  be  was  thus  overjoyed  at  his  bar- 
gain, a  literary  character  came  in,  whom 
be  generally  consulted  ou  those  works  that 
he  intended  to  have  printed  :  a  bookseller 
generally  has  about  him  a  man  of  letters, 
as  a  superintendant  of  his  manuscripts. — 
M  Ah  I  Sir,"  said  the  bookseller  to  him, 
**  you  are  come,  just  apropos,  to  felicitate 
me  on  the  acquisition  of  this  copy,  which, 
as  1  am  informed,  is  written  by  a  lady  be- 
longing to  the  court,  and  which  1  am  not 
inclined  to  disbelieve,  on  finding  the  lan- 
guage so  flowing  "—*'  Let  me  see,"  replied 
tbe  literary  gentleman,  looking  at  the  ro- 
mance, **  let  me  see  if  you  have  cause  to  be 
so  prepossessed  in  favour  of  this  manu- 
script "—He  then  read  over  the  beginning, 
which  was  well  written,  and  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  admire.  He  was  so  much  pleas- 
ed with  it,  that  he  said,  "  This  prose  is  ex- 
cellent—it  is  beautiful ;  if  the  subject  an- 
swers to  the  style,  you  have  not  made  a 
bad  bargain.  The  commencement  is  so 
interesting,  that  I  am  very  desirous  of  read- 
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ing  the  whole  work."—"  Well,"  said  the 
bookseller,  "  take  it  home  with  you,  and 
return  it  me,  if  you  please,  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  the  bookseller  waited,  im- 
patiently, for  the  arrival  of  his  literary 
friend;  who,  when  he  appeared,  returned 
him  his  copy,  saying,  M 1  am  very  much 
mortified  to  give  you  such  unpleasant  in- 
telligence, but  it  is  what  you  must  be  ac- 
quainted with.  My  good  friend,  you  have 
been  imposed  upon.  Your  Persian  history 
is  detestable :  or,  rather,  1  think  this  is  a 
trick  that  some  one  has  designedly  played 
upon  you.  The  first  part  seems  written 
with  an  affectation  of  elegance — indeed, 
the  first  pages  are  charming;  but  it  soon 
sinks  into  the  roost  flat  stupidity,  and  so 
contiuues  to  the  end.  I  can  tell  you  more;' 
the  events  are  nothing  else  than  a  repeti- 
tion of  Pharamond  and  Cleopatra.  In  a 
word,  it  is  the  work  of  some  revengeful 
author,  who  fancies  he  has  some  cause  of 
complaint  against  you.  Examine  your 
memory  :  have  not  you,  by  chance,  given 
some  one  among  these  gentry,  reason  to  be 
dissatifled  with  you?  It  is  a  question 
which  may  be  put  to  a  great  many  of  yon 
booksellers."—"  No,"  replied  the  book- 
seller ;  "  I  do  not  suspect  that  any  author 
'  has  written  this  work,  unless  it  is  a  little 
j  lame  Abbe,  whose  book  I  printed  and  pub- 
lished at  my  own  expence,  and  who  was  to 
have  shared  with  me  the  profits;  and  I 
know  be  fancies  that  1  do  not  give  him  an 
exact  account  of  the  number  of  copies  1 
sell." 

"You  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head,"  said  the  man  of  letters ;  "  you  need 
not  look  farther  for  the  author  of  Siroct 
and  Mirame.  But  why  did  yon  buy  this 
manuscript  before  you  had  given  it  me  to 
read  ?  You  should,  at  least,  have  told  him 
who  brought  it  you,  to  wait  for  your  de- 
termination a  few  hours.  You  would  not 
then  have  been  so  duped."—"  I  was  wrong, 
I  was  wrong,  it  is  true,"  said  the  book- 
seller; "  1  own  I  have  been  guilty  of  im- 
prudence and  stupidity.  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  work  was  written  by  a  lady 
of  quality ;  and  1  gave  into  tbe  scheme, 
like  a  fool.  However,"  continued  he, "since 
the  fault  is  committed,  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it  Keep  my  secret ;  for  if  my  bro- 
thers of  the  trade  should  hear  of  this 
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adventure,  they  will  only  turn  roe  into  ri- 
dicule. 1  shall  pay  the  bill  when  it  be- 
comes due,  without  saying  a  word,  and  1 
shall  send  Siroct  and  Miranu  immediately 
to  press ;  it  will  not  be  the  first  bad  work 


I  have  published,  nor,  please  God,  the  last*, 
I  shall,  at  least,  make  by  it  what  it  cost  me, 
since  the  vilest  trash  among  books  always 
finds  some  fool  or  other  to  be  a  purchaser.* 

S.  G. 


ORIGINAL  LETTER  FROM  MR.  EDMUND  BURKE  TO  A  POOR  ARTIST 

OF  GENIUS  AT  YORK. 


Beaconsfield,  Oct.  1,  1786. 
Sir,— I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  letter  from  York,  and  for  your  re- 
ceiving so  kindly  the  trifling  accommoda- 
tion that  it  fell  in  my  way,  by  accident,  to 
afford  yoa :  I  should,  however,  be  exceed- 
ingly concerned,  if  it  should  become  the 
means  of  raising  in  your  mind  expectations 
which  it  may  not  be  in  my  power  to  an- 
awer ;  and  of  inducing  you  to  engage  io 
pursuits,  which  all  your  abilities  and  in- 
dustry may  not  enable  you  to  succeed  in. 
My  circumstances  are  such  as  oblige  me  to 
keep  within  narrow  bounds,  and  will  not 
suffer  me  to  shew  that  countenance  to  ta- 
lents, which  I  wish  to  shew  whenever  I 
meet  them.  Your  case,  I  assure  you,  is  one 
of  those  that  make  the  reserves  which 
prudence  and  justice  indispensably  require, 
somewhat  painful  to  me.  Not  being  able 
to  undertake  to  support  you  in  your  studies 
as  a  painter,  1  cannot,  in  conscience  and 
honour,  encourage  you  to  abandon  wholly 
the  business  to  which  you  are  bred,  and 
which  is  a  very  reputable  trade.  1  do  not, 
however,  mean  at  all  to  discourage  you 
from  the  study  of  design,  so  far  as  it  is  com- 
patible with  that  employment,  which  must 
be  the  foundation  of  your  support,  and  your 
retreat,  in  case  your  progress  in  the  arts 
or  the  encouragement  you  meet  with,  should 
not  answer  our  mutual  wishes.  Whether 
you  can  ever  arrive  at  sufficient  eminence, 
as  a  painter,  to  answer  any  good  purpose, 
must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  uncertain. — 
But,  at  any  rate,  whatever  progress  you 
make  in  design,  though  not  sufficient  to 
accomplish  you  as  a  painter,  cannot  fail  of 
being  of  very  great  advantage  in  all  those 
trades  that  are  conversant  in  decoration, 


which  are  many,  and  some  of  them  lucra- 
tive. I  shall  certainly,  therefore,  when  we 
meet  in  town  next  winter,  recommend  you 
to  the  academy — to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
provided  your  progress  in  drawing  be  such 
as  will  entitle  you  to  learn  there :  and  we 
shall  talk  on  the  further  steps  you  are  to 


Your  communicating  your  ideas  to  roe 
in  so  open  and  friendly  a  manner,  will,  I 
hope,  justify  the  liberty  1  take,  in  recom- 
mending to  you  to  put  a  little  restraint  on 
your  imagination,  relative  to  your  views  in 
life.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adven- 
ture 1  certainly  do  not  mean  wholly  to 
damp,  as  it  is  the  source  of  every  thing 
which  improves  and  adorns  society  -.  bur, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is,  more  frequently,  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  disappointments,  mi- 
series, and  misfortunes;  and,  sometimes, 
even  of  dangerous  immoralities.  You  seem 
to  feel  too  much  disgust  at  humble,  but 
honest,  situations  in  life,  and  to  form  too 
alight  an  opinion  of  those  whom  the  order 
of  Providence  has  destined  to  those  situa- 
tions. This  is  a  serious  mistake,  whether 
it  regards  the  happiness  or  the  virtue  of 
men,  which  are  neither  of  them  much  less 
in  one  condition  than  in  another.  Your 
own  happiness  is  deeply  concerned,  in  not 
giving  yourself  over  too  much  to  the  guid- 
ance of  your  imagination.  You  will  ex- 
cuse the  liberty  I  take,  as  proceeding  from 
my  very  good  wishes  for  you  }  and  you  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  believe  me,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 


Ei 


Inclose  this  to  Mr.  Carr,  of  York,  upon 
whom  you  will  wait  as  toon  as  you  can. 
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FUGITIVE  POETRY. 


Worn**;  «  Poem.   By  E.  S.  Barrett,  Eaq. 

This  production  is  at  once  energetic  and 
harmonious;  its  chief  feature  is  the  praise 
of  women,  and  their  thanks  are  highly  due 
to  such  a  champion  as  they  have  here 
found  in  Mr.  Barrett.  The  Poem  opens 
with  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Prin- 
<**a  Charlotte,  and  goes  00  from  that  «a> 
sited  subject  to  the  eulogy  of  females  in 
general.  From  this  interesting  volume  we 
lay  before  our  readers  the  following  tender 
and  truly  poetic  extracts:— 

CUABftt  OF  MODBSTT. 

u  To  guard  that  virtue,  to  supply  the  place 
Of  courage,  warning  in  the  gentle  race, 
La,  modesty  mm  given,  mysterious  spell, 
W  hose  blush  ceu  shame,  whose  panic  can  repel : 
Strong,  by  the  very  weakness  it  betrays, 
It  sheds  a  jaiet  before  oar  fiery  g*se. 
The  pairing  apprehension,  quiek  to  feat, 
The  shrinking  grace  that  fain  would  grace  con- 
ceal; 

The  beautiful  rebuke  that  Joofcs  surprise. 
The  gentle  vengeance  of  averted  eyes,"  fee. 

WOMAN'S  HOOP  IT  A II  TV". 

"  A>k  the  grey  pilgrim  by  the  surges  cast 
Oa  hostile  shores, aad  onmbed  beneath  the  blast, 
Ask  who  raeived  him  ?  who  the  hearth  began 
To  kindle?  who  with  spilling  goblet  ran  ? 
O  he  aid  dart  aae  spark  of  yonihfnl  flame, 
Aad  cb.p  his  withered  bands,  and  woman 


THB  BBAUTV  Of  A  BLUSH . 

"  Bat  can  all  earth  excel  thst  crimson  grace, 
Whee  her  heart  sands  its  herald  to  her  face  ? 
Sends  from  its  ark  its  own  uublemish'd  dove, 
A  messenger  of  truth,  of  joy,  of  love ! 
Her  blush  can  man  to  modest  passion  fire, 
Her  blush  can  aae  his  arrogant  desire ; 
Her  blush  can  welcome  lovers,  or  can  waro, 
As  rnddy  skies  announce  both  night  and  morn." 

A  SI  AMIABLB  W1BB. 

u  Ob,  give  me,  Heaven !  to  sweeten  latter  life, 
And  mead  my  wayward  heart,  a  tender  wife, 
Who  soothes' me,  though  herself  with  anguish 
wrung, 

Nor  renders  ill  for  ill,  nor  tongue  for  tongue} 
Sways  hy  persuasion,  kisses  off  my  frown, 
And  reigns,  unurm'd,  a  Queen  without  a  crown. 
Alike  lo  please  me,  her  accomplisbM  hand 
The  harp  end  bointly  needle  can  command  j 
And  learning  with  such  grace  her  tongue  applies, 
Her  very  maxims  wear  n  gay  disguise. 
Nt-at  for  my  presence  us  if  princes  came, 
Aad  modest,  e'en  to  me,  with  bridal  shame  j 

1V0. 1 14.— Koi.  XVIII. 


A  friend,  a  play  mate,  as  my  wi»hes  call, 
A  ready  nurse,  though  summoned  from  a  balJ 
She  holds  in  age  that  conquest  youth  au-bieved, 
Loves 


The  Soldier's  Widow.    By  the  Etrkk 
Shepherd. 

The  flag  weVd  o'er  the  castle  wad, 

The  bind  came  lilting  o'er  the  leoj 
Loud  joy  tang  thre>  the  lighted  ha' 

An*  ilka  aoe  was  hi y  the  hut  me  j 
For,  ah !  my  heart  had  tint  its  glee, 

Altho*  the  wars  bad  worn  away  $ 
The  breast  that  a»Vd  my  stay  to  be 

Was  lyin'  could  in  foreign  cloy, 

1  lookit  east,  I  lookit  west, 
1  saw  the  darksome  manager** ; 

The  wild  bird  had  its  cozy  neat, 
The  kid  was  to  the  hamlet  driven  ; 

But  house  nor  hame,  anenth  the  heaven, 
Except  the  she  ugh  of  greenwood  tren; 

0  that  was  a1  the  comfort  given 
To  my  three  little  bairns  an'  me. 

1  bad  a  prayV  1  oou'd  na  say— 

1  had  a  vow  1  dough  na  breathe— 
For  aye  they  led  my  wards  astray— 

An'  aye  they  wer*  connectet  baith 
Wi'  ane  wha  now  was  cauld  in  death. 

I  lookit  round  wi*  wat'ry  e'e— 
Hope  was  na  there— but  I  was  iaitb 

To  see  my  little  babies  dee. 

Just  as  the  breeze  the  aspen  stirr'd, 

And  bore  aslant  the  fulling  dew, 
1  thought  I  heard  a  bonny  bird 

Singing  amid  the  air  so  blue  » 
It  was  a  lay  that  did  renew 

The  hope  deep  sunk  i  n  misery  , 
It  was  of  one  my  woes  that  knew, 

And  some  kind  heart  that  car'd  for  ma. 

O  sweet  as  breaks  the  rising  day, 
Or  sunbeams  thro1  the  wavy  rain, 

Fell  on  my  soul  the  cheering  lay- 
Was  it  an  angel  pour'd  the  strata  ? 

Wha  keus  a  yearniog  mother's  pain, 
Bent  o'er  the  child  upon  her  kuee ! 

O  mine  will  bless,  and  bless  again 
The  generous  hearts  that  car'd  for  me. 

« 

A  cot  was  rear'd  by  Mercy's  hand 

Amid  the  Grampian  wilderness  j 
It  rose  as  if  by  magic  wand, 

A  shelter  to  forlorn  distress! 
An1  weel  I  ken  that  Heaven  will  bless 

The  hearts  that  issue  the  decree— 
The  widow  and  the  fatherless 

Can  never  pray  snd  slighted  be. 

K 
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POETRY 


THE  PETITION  OF  LADY  EMILY  VANE 
TEMPEST. 

Why,  Guardian,  1p* re  me  in  the  larch  * 

From  wedding,  why  prevent  roe  ? 
When  I  was  mad  to  go  to  Church, 

To  Chancery  yon  sent  me  ? 

And  now,  which  solace  none  afford*, 

But  source  U  of  regretting, 
Yon  place  me  in  the  House  of  Lor  Hi, 

The  Lord's  house  quite  forgetting. 

But,  ere  this  tedious  process  ends, 
Though  youth  Tin  now  array'd  in, 

I  fear,  my  over  careful  friends, 
I'll  perish— on  old  maiden. 

Hear,  then,  and  errant  my  modest  pray'r, 

Denial  would  be  too  hard— 
Of  form  and  fortune  to  take  care, 

Appoint  an  honest  (S/eircrrt)  Steward. 

A  FASHIONABLE  MOTHER. 

FROM  "  CHIC.DK  rADDIB." 

Dobinda  and  her  spouse  were  join'd, 

As  modern  men  and  women  are, 
In  matrimony,  not  in  mind, 

A  fashionable  pair. 

Fine  clothes,  fine  diamonds,  French  lace — 

The  smartest  carriages  in  town  } 
With  title,  pin-money, and  place, 

Made  wedlock's  pill  go  down. 

In  decent  time,  hy  Sims's  art, 
The  wish'd-for  heir  Dor  in  da  bore ; 

A  girl  came  next,  to  glad  her  heart — 
Dorinda  bad  no  more. 

Now  education's  care  employs 
Dorinda's  brain— but,  ah '.  the  curse— 

DorindVs  brain  can't  bear  the  noise, 
Gn !  take  them  to  the  nurse ! 

The  lovely  babes  improve  a  pace, 
By  dear  Ma'mselle's  prodigious  care, 

Miss  gabbles  French— with  pert  grimace, 
And  Master  learns  to  swear. 

Sweet,  innocents',  the  servants  cry ; 

So  natural  be,  and  the  so  wild  : 
Laud,  nurse!  do  humour  'em— for  why  ? 

Twere  sin  to  snob  a  child. 

Time  runs— bless  me!  Dorinda  cries, 
How  monstrously  the  child  is  grown  I 

8 be  has  more  meaning  in  ber  eyes 
Than  half  the  girls  in  town. 

Now  teachers  throng :  Miss  dances,  sings, 

Learns  every  art  beneath  the  sun  ; 
Scrawls,  scribbles,  does  a  thousand  things, 

Without  a  taste  for  one. 

Lap-dogs  and  parrots  j  paints,  good  lack ! 
Which  makes  ev'n  venerable  West  quite  jea- 
lons: 


Writes  rebuses,  and  has  her  clack 
Of  small  talk  for  the  fellows. 

Mobs  to  the  milliners  for  fashions, 

Reads  the  Sis  We*k*t  and  Little,  too! 
Has  fits,  opinions,  humour*,  passioos, 

Ev'n  dictates  in  vertu. 
Ma'marlle  to  Miss's  hood  conveys 

A  bUUt  doax— she's  iris  *»nmode ; 
The  fortune-hunter's  in  the  chaise, 

They  scour  the  northern  road. 

Away  to  Gretna  Green  they  post, 
Mi«s  there  becomes  a  lawful  wife ; 

Her  frolic  over,  to  h«»r  cost, 
Miss  is— a  wretch  for  life! 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

ON  VIEWING  THE  GRAVEOF  A  LOULT 
UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN. 

BY  MISS  M.  I.  Bat  AN  BEDS 

And  does  Pride  with  austerity  frown, 
On  this  spot  so  deserted  and  lone! 

Where  the  tempest  hath  beaten  thee  dews, 
And  the  last  ray  of  beauty  hath  flows. 

Cou'd  she  mark  the  fair  promise  of  yo«k, 

Thus  blighted  by  per6dy  lade, 
Nor  think  that  her  manner  uncouth 

A  guiltier  bosom  betray'd  ? 

Nay,  surely  the  happier  lot, 
That  to  her  waa  benignantly  given, 

Should  hallow  this  isolate  spot, 
With  gratitude's  tribute  to  heaven! 

Oh!  panse  frail  humanity  ere 
Another  thou  dar'st  to  condemn, 

And  ask  thy  own  heart  cou'd  it  ne'er 
Have  err'd  and  have  acted  like  the*. 

Then  a  tear  to  their  sorrows  bestow, 
Nor  their  errors  too  rigidly  scan, 

Thou  forget'st  the  atonement  of  woe, 
And  that  frailty's  thejportion  of  roan. 

The  path  Laura  fatally  trod, 

Which  the  peace  of  the  sufferer  deitwj  4, 
As  oft  os  tbon  viewest  this  sod 

Thon'lt  remember  and  learn  U  aroi*. 

But  in  sympathy  sbed  the  soft  tear, 
O'er  the  spot  of  her  final  repo*e, 

As  the  mild  dews  of  heaven  appear, 
On  the  leaves  of  a  withering  ro*e. 

Here,  beautiful  fugitive,  fade, 

Cold,  cold  in  this  desolate  urn  i 
Fond  pity  shall  visit  tby  shade, 

And  nature  thy  memory  mourn, 

For  tho'  the  world  scorn  thee,  there v* 
Those  perhaps  who  can  never  forge'i 

Tbe  beams  of  that  beautiful  star, 
That  in  daiknes*  so  fatally 
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The  flower  our  fondness  hxg  rear'd, 
Which  in  exquisite  sweetness  has  blown, 

Will  to  memory  long  be  eodear'd, 
When  iU  fragrance  and  beauty  are  flown. 


-TO  THE  ZEPHYR. 

BY  MRS.  M'MULLAM. 

Tib  iEolian  mnsic  of  the  Zephyr's  wing, 
A  thousand  long-lost  sweet  ideaa  briug  ; 
Each  rapt'rous  feeling  vibrates  on  the  aonlf 
As  thus  its  notes  to  tremulously  roll. 
Joys,  long  eatomb'd,  its  dinpasoiu  raise, 
Aod  memory  wakes  by  such  reviving  lays; 
The  days  of  childhood  and  the  hours  of  love, 
Still  meet  remembrance  in  this  leaf-clad  grove. 
Asd  though,  green  Erin,  1  have  aaid— farewell ! 
Yet  in  my  heart  lives  geutle  lsabell. 

To  retrospection  even  hope  resigns, 
And  mental  vision  to  the  dream  inclines  j 
Imagination's  eveructive  power, 
Lends  all  ber  charms  to  the  enraptur'd  hour ! 
With  sounds  celestial  fills  her  votary's  ear, 
And  bids  each  form  in  heaveuly  hues  appear. 
Inhaling  life-balm  from  the  vernal  morn, 
Extracting  bliss  from  do  tea  on  ether  borne. 
Pleas'd  fancy,  like  the  insect  in  the  beum, 
Or  like  the  basking  teuaut  of  the  stream, 
Plays  o'er  the  senses,  captivates  the  soul, 
While  every  feeling  yields  to  ber  confront. 
Oh!  that  these  dear  illusions  would  bnt  stay, 
Till  memory's  an  nab  marked  uue  happy  day! 
Bat  list!  rude  winds  the  Zephyr's  breath  de- 

~  "tr0Jr» 

Twas  ever  thos,  my  true  and  fancied  joy. 

Return,  sweet  Zephyr !  be  not  thus  in  baste, 
Of  wee  I've  drank,  the  cup  of  joy  would  taste } 
Thy  soaads  I'll  wait  at  eve,  at  early  mora 
Thy  breatbiag altar  pensively  adorn ; 
Heave  Sharon's  rose-buds  in  the  simple  wreath, 
With  ev'ry  flow 'ret  from  the  perfumed  heath. 
Here  peaceful  streamlets  glide  beueath  the  hill, 
Here  all  is  beauty,  uoobscrv'd  and  still — 
No  echo  nearer  than  yon  hermit-cot, 
No  step,  save  miue,  in  tbi*  sequestered  spot. 
Here,  whisp'ring  Zephyr,  let  ibine  altar  be, 
From  aoise,  from  pump,  from  idle  glitter  free : 
Fancy,  illumed  in  all  ber  rajs  divine, 
The  only  priestess  at  thy  hallow 'd  shrine! 

Ah!  kaow'st  thou,  Zephyr,  1  am  soon  to  roam 
Fsr,  far  away  to  seek  another  borne  ? 
Nolwt'niag  ear  will  wait  thy  accents  then, 
Nor  seek  the  iEolian  crevice  10  this  glen. 
Such  magic  soouds  have  charms  but  for  the  few, 
Then,  plaintive  Zephyr  breathe  out-  kind  adieu! 
And  wkft  the  sigh  that  bids  my  bosom  swell, 
Before  Lodona's  happy  ln»be! I  • 

When  dreary  winter  sends  his  rigonrs  forth, 
Car-boraeon  icy  breeze*  tram  the  north; 
Oftheel'llthina  in  ninuy  a  Highland  scene, 
Or  where  the  Alps  of  feutland  intervene. 
Ahsorh'd  in  soothing  visions  vl  the  wind, 

musing  nursed,  by  solitude  refined, 
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On  thought's  swift  pinion,  lo!  I'll  visit  here, 
And,  in  idea,  dry  the  parting  tear! 
Review  each  walk— attend  the  peasant's  tale- 
Mark  each  lov'd  spot— then  rest  in  Zephyr's 
vale. 

When  memory  wakes    from   this  delightful 
theme, 

And  shews  such  bliss  a  fleeting,  rainbow  dream  ; 
The  plaid  wrapt  closer,  and  a  bright'niag  fire, 
Shall  bid  the  demon  of  despair  retire! 


INVOCATION, 
ar  TBI  KAMI. 

SpttiT  of  the  peaceful  dream 
1  woo  thee  in  poetic  theme  ; 
W  hen  weary  nature  sinks  to  rest, 
By  labour,  or  by  care  opprest, 
Ah!  then  remember  me. 

The  thorny  maze,  the  tangled  brake, 
The  quiv'ring  bridge  o'er  yonder  lake, 
The  summit  of  some  tower  or  hill, 
Where  mote  astonishment  breathes  still, 
Oh!  bring  not  t hose  to  me. 

Tempestuous  ocean's  troubled  shore, 
The  lightning's  flash,  the  thunder's  roar, 
,The  sinking  hark,  the  tott'ring  mast, 
The  shipwreck'd  voyager's  looks  aghast, 
._,  >o<  torture  me. 


The  din  of  war,  the  clash  of  arms, 
For  mad  amotion  may  nave  charms, 
E'en  dreams  of  conquest  'neatli  the  pole. 
May  gratify  a  warrior's  soul ; 
But  these  are  not  for  me. 

O  form  etberial !  bless  the  honr, 
Devoted  to  soft  slumber's  power, 
With  imagery  mild  and  kind, 
To  glad  the  heart  and  sooth  the  mind  j 
Deal  gently  thus  with  me. 

Place  me  beside  the  Esk's  sweet  stream, 
('Tis  loiury  there  to  wake  and  dream  j) 
Bring  forms  beloved  of  friends  most  true 
Without  tho  farewell  or  adieu- 
Blest  spirit!  think  of  me. 

Or  lead  me  where  the  tun" ring  lie, 
With  pallid  cheek,  with  sunken  eye  j 
Ob !  bid  me  haste  their  woes  to  cheer, 
And  let  them  smile  when  1  appear  j 
That's  happiness  to  me. 

Yet  give  me  back  the  visions  sweet, 
Of  days  when  1  was  wont  to  meet 
The  humid  seal  of  faithful  love  ;— 
Above  all  wealth,  all  joys  above, 

To  those  who  feel  like  me. 
When  sad  realities  annoy, 
Let  shadows  give  me  fancied  joy; 
Haste,  bring  the  soothing  opiate  balm, 
And  hid  the  dreams  of  night  be  calm, 

Since  day  tuu  thorns  for  all. 

Rg 
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FASHIONS  FOR  TUB  MONTH  OT  OCTOBER. 


F  A  SM IONS 

rod 

OCtOBEk,  1818. 
ataatssasH  ■  i 

t 

EXPLAtf  At  ION  Ot  TflE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION. 


FRENCH. 

No.  1. — PromexaiJ*  pAkiiiAW  Dribs. 

Cambric  mustift  dress,  trimmed  round 
the  border  with  three  rows  of  mosHn  me- 
dallion puffs;  each  row  separated  by  a] 
rich  embroidery,  finished  by  open  hemstlch. 
Body  of  the  dress  made  i-U-jardiniere ; 
the  sleeves  long,  and  elegantly  trimmed  to 
correspond  with  the  border  of  the  robe. 
Bonnet  of  white  crape  trimmed  with  blond, 
with  a  bouquet  of  purple  poppies  placed  oh 
one  side.  Bayadere  shawl  scarf  of  tartan 
plaid  silk.  Murray  coloured  kid  slippers 
and  parasol,  and  white  silk  gloves. 

ENGLISH. 
No.  9. — Avtuhkal  HAI*r»DR«SS. 
Round  dreta  of  fine  cambric  with  muslin 
flounces,  richly  embroidered  with  Clarence 
blue.  Clarence  bonnet,  Rnisbed  at  the  edge 
with  a  double  cordon  Of  blue  and  WhHe 
double  larkspur  blossoms  without  leaves, 
and  surmounted  by  d  frill  bouquet  of  blue 
roses.   Clarence  spenser,  of  a  fine  marine 
blue,  with  manchrtoni  and  lapels  of  white 
satin.     Castillan  fichu,  with  full  Spanish 
ruff.    The  hair  divided  on  the  forehead, 
and  terminating  in  light  curls  at  the  ears, 
H-f  Enfant.    Boots  of  white  kid  leather 
laced  with  blue,  and  terminating  at  the 
foot  with  a  blue  point;  Limerick  gloves. 
A  Cachemire  shawl  of  a  very  light  pattern, 
is  occasionally  thrown  over  this  dress. 


metropolis,  enable  us  to  present  our  roden 
with  a  cheerful  and  splendid  diversity. 

St.  JamcsVatrcer,  and  the  9teyr*  d 
Brighton,  now  offer,  in  the  different  Repo- 
sitories of  taste  and  elegance  belonjnogto 
Mrs.  Bell,  in  each  situation,  an  uariulW 
display  of  the  most  chaste,  brilliant, aa4 
classical  cortum*:  and  we  particularly  reftr 
our  youthful  subscribers  to  the  coifcidfrj- 
rion  of  her  autumnal  out-door  drew  ofm- 
dant  hue,  especially  for  the  blooming  tod 
healthy  looking  female ;  for  we  perfectly 
agree  with  Ovid,  that  great  master  of  the 
art  of  beauty,  who  lays  it  down  as  aortas 
maxim,  where  he  says, 

"  Let  the  asy  nymph,  in  whose  plarnp  cs«w 


GENERAL  OBSERVAf  IONS 

ON 

FA  SUt ON  AND  DRESS. 

The  demi-ftion,  or  autumnal  epoch, 
brings  with  it  those  appropriate  forms  of 
dress  which,  anted  by  the  skilful  talent* 
of  a  tasteful  Marchandt  de  Madfi,  shed  a 
brilliancy  over  the  departing  rays  of  the 
summers  sun,  olid,  in  spite  Of  a  deserted 


-  A  constant  hluth,  he  drest  ia  cheerful pm" 

The  autumnal  hat  and  pelhae  of 
are  of  a  flue  Laurestiua  green,  trimmed 
with  shag  silk  of  emerald,  shaded  with 
Christmas  green.  The  hat,  triauncd  to 
correspond  exactly  with  the  pelisse,  rt 
crowned  with  a  foil  branch  of  October 
roses. 

For  the  carriage,  as  a  morning  airing 
costume,  the  Clareace  speuser  and  bound 
are  most  in  favour :  they  are  of  a  fine  ma- 
rine blue;  the  material  the  chakt  repssilk; 
the  boouet  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  rich 
cordon  of  the  Bower  Of  th€  dodbfc  htrty>or' 
Without  the  leaves;  these  Blossoms  srrof 
purple  and  white  intermingled ;  thecrowu 
is  ornamented  by  a  bunch  of  fancy  ro*s 
of  the  name  colours  as  the  flowers  at  the 
edge.  This  bonnet*  which  takes  its  mn* 
from  the  Duchess  of  Clarence,  is,  howe»er, 
of  various  colours,  and  promises  (o  be« 
universal  favourite  with  those  ladies  who 
compose  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

The  Scarborough  carriage  boaaet  of 
newly  invented  straw,  and  anotbef  tostfrisl 
quite  novel  and  unique,  ia  also  an  additiond 
appetidage  peculiarly  belonging  td 
toilet  of  high  fashion  and  distingdubed 
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ra»kf  the  very  first  of  these  we  saw  at 
Mrs.  Bell'a*  and  pronounce  it  beyond  any 
thing  we  ever  sew  of  taste  and  elegance  for 
this  season  of  the  year:  the  tordon  of 
flowers  at  the  edge  is  superb;  it  is  formed 
of  double  Egyptian  rosea,  of  various  co- 
lours, crowned  with  roses  of  the  same  bril- 
liant and  different  hues. 

The  dresses,  it  is  true,  have  varied  but 
little,  and  amongst  the  newest  is  the  Vic- 
toria deshabille,  or  Duchess  of  Kent  *  morn- 
ing dress:  it  is  of  a  beautiful  lavender 
coloured  Italian  crape,  made  partial!)  high,  | 
with  pelerine  cape,  and  is  elegantly  trim- 
med with  satin  of  the  same  colour  aa  the 
robe.  For  lion>e  cosUma,  a  bkek  French 
robe  of  samiet  is  a  very  favourite  half-dress; 
it  ia  finished  in  the  true  Parisian  style,  with 
tahlitr  pochettes,  and  with  this  dress  the 
Caj>tiiian  JUhn  is  indispensable:  Ihh)  ele- 
gant aud  modest  shield  for  the  female  bust 
is  of  floe  book  muslin,  surmounted  by  a 
broad  triple  Spanish  ruff  of  §ue  lace,  or 
richly  embroidered  muslin,  with  Valeu- 


#a6met  of  HZmt ; 


ctenues  narrow  edging,  and  which  ii 
to  stand  up  &  I'  Elizabeth. 

Poplins,  sarsuels,  and  Italian  crapes  are 
the  most  prevalent  materials  for  dinner 
dre**^  while  6ne  mu»lm,stlk  net,  and  Beck 
gauze  are  most  in  favour  for  evening  cos- 


Tbe  walks  by  the  sea  side,  marine  ex* 
cursions,  and  tbe  lounges  at  the  different 
libraries  at  our  watering-places,  cause  the 
lieads  of  our  fair  countrywomen  to  be 
so  often  covered  with  a  hat  or  bonnet,  that 
tbe  caps  have  undergone  but  little  altera- 
tion since  last  mouth  ;  the  dije&ne  ewhtette 
of  very  fine  lace*  concealing  much  of  the 
hair,  ia  the  chief  novelty  we  have  observed 
of  this  kind.  A  satin  turban*  placed  very 
much  oh  one  side*  and  discovering  the  hair 
in  full  curls  on  tbe  Other*  baa  been  lately 
seen  en  the  head  of  a  lady  of  title  at  Scar- 


borough, and  which  fashion  seems  likely  to 
gain  ground  ;  it  was  of  rose-colour,  with  a 
fall  drooping  plume  of  white  feathers. 
Young  ladies  wear  their  hair  dressed  lower 
than  they  did  a  few  months  ago  ,  a  garland 
of  flowers  constitutes,  in  general*  the  chief 
ornament  at  balls,  bcc. 

The  colours  most  hi  favour  are  royal 
purple*  marine  bine,  holly  green*  lavender, 
aud  rose-col  oar. 


OB  MONTH  LV  COMrSRDIUM  Or  FOREIGN 
COSTUME. 

By  a  Parisian  Correspondent. 

COmVHE  OP  PArtlS. 

Fashion  offers  but  little  novelty  thiar 
month )  we  are  in  tbe  midst  of  that  season 
when  the  temperature  of  air  being  much 
tbe  same,  our  ladies  continue  to  adopt  tbe 
same  kind  of  clothing  as  when  1  last  wrote. 
The  warmth  of  the  weatlier  given  tbe  ma- 
jority of  favour  to  light  and  elegant  tex- 
tures of  summer  hue)  and  white  dresses, 
whether  of  gauzes,  cambric,  or  Indian  silk, 
are  in  high  estimation. 

The  heat,  as  intense  in  Paria  aa  in  Lon- 
dou,  has  made  muslin,  spensers,  as  an  out* 
door  costume,  universal/  Tim  day,  how- 
ever, that  is  marked  by  any  cool  refreshing 
breeze,  causes  the  modish  belle  to  adopt 
immediately  a  s;>enser  of  royal  purple  silk, 
which  is  ornamented  with  very  narrow 
rouleaux  of  white  satin.  Pelisses  for  the 
carriage  are  of  white  satin  trimmed  with 
blond. 

Gauze  hats  are  ornamented  at  the  edges 
with  full  quillings  of  blond,  and  the  crowns 
almost  covered  with  flowers;  lemon-colour- 
ed crape  bats  are  bound  with  plaid  ribband  f 
straw  hats  are  generally  ornamented  round 
,  the  summit  of  the  crown  with  a  row  of 
puffed  white  satin  ribband*  aud  the  edge 
trimmed  with  a  plaiting  of  gauze  ribband : 
bonnets  of  clear  musiiu  are  worn  in  the 
morning  walks,  hoed  with  rose-coloured 
sarsnet.  On  lilac  hats  a  wreath  of  white 
daisies  round  the  crown  is  tbe  most  pre- 
vailing ornament,  with  a  bunch  of  lilac 
daisies  on  one  side;  on  white  hats  a  wreath 
of  pomegranate  blossoms,  or  a  full  bunch 
of  geraniums.  A  bonnet  now  much  in 
favour  is  of  pink  gauze,  with  a  while  veil 
carelessly  thrown  over  it,  or  a  deep  blond 
at  the  edge,  forming  a  kind  of  curiam  veil: 
the  brim  is  almost  horizontal,  and  the 
crown  very  low. 

The  favourite  breakfasting  tltthubille  now 
of  a  petite  maitresee,  is  a  little  white  dress- 
ing jacket  of  cambric  musiiu,  trimmed 
with  Vaiencienncs  lace,  aud  a  little  bonnet 
of  muslin,  something  like  the  ehapeau  bras, 
invented  soui 
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PROGRESSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DRESS. 


change  de  Modes,  Miiiriss  Bell.  The  great 
est  simplicity  i*  observed  in  half-dress;  a 
gown  of  India  muslin,  with  a  sash  of  broad 
ribband ;  a  Leghorn  hat,  with  a  small 
bunch  of  daisies  for  ornament ;  and  black 
aatin  slippers,  constitute  the  whole  dress 
For  full  dress,  a  robe  of  Indian  silk,  or 
Chinese  crape,  with  a  Grecian  corsage  and 
drapery  ;  short  sleeves,  with  angular  puff- 
ing*, and  the  dress  trimmed  with  folds  of 
coquelicot  satin,  with  a  sash  of  w  hite  rib- 
band, edg«d  wit li  coqnelicot:  and  for  a 
head-dress,  a  gauze  toque  hat,  surmounted 
wi'h  ears  of  torn,  corn  poppies,  and  a 
plume  of  marabouts  ;  white  satin  shoes,  and 
coral  ornaments:  this  is,  at  present,  la 
grande  toilette  most  in  favour. 

The  other  Ureases  consist  of  striped  mus- 
lin, either  plain  or  embroidered  between 
the  stripes;  they  are  ornamented  with  a 
great  number  of  flounces,  which,  for  din- 
ner dresses,  See.  are  of  fine  broad  lace;  but 
the  inferior,  or  that  part  next  the  shoe,  is 
terminated  by  a  rich  row  of  embroidery, 
worked  on  the  dress. 

Many  young  ladies  yet  wear  cornet tes 
under  their  hats;  and,  in  spite  of  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  euormous  ruffs  are  still 
worn. 

The  long  hair  behind  is  now  brought 
forward,  and  curled  in  corkscrew  ringlets, 
which  hai  g  over,  and  render  the  tonj/et 
inorefull;  so  that  the  hats  are  smaller  in 
the  crown,  in  order  to  place  them  back- 
ward to  shew  the  curls. 

You  will  hardly  believe  that  the  newly- 
fabricated  Parisian  shawls,  in  imitation  of 
Cochemire.  have  been  eagerly  adopted  in 
Turkey  for  these  last  six  months  and  the 
manufacturers  toutiuueto  receive  large  de- 
mands for  them. 

The  favourite  colours  are  lilac,  emerald- 
green,  pearl-colour,  jellow,  peach,  and 
amaranth. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  FROM  RECENT 
OBSERVATION. 

Detachfd  flowers,  mingled  amongst  the 
hair,  form  the  most  fashionable  head  dress 
for  young  ladies.  Among  the  new  hats, 
lemon-coloured  crape,  ornamented  witli  a 
plume  of  white  down  feathers,  are  most 
admired  for  the  carriage.  The  waists  are 
longer  than  foimerly,  and  are  often  con-  | 
fiucd  by  a  black  velvet  belt,  fastened  with 


a  rosette  of  ribband  behind,  or  by  one  erf 
green  Morocco  leather,  with  a  buckle  of 
polished  steel.— Arirwet  of  a  Utter, 
Uut  week,  from  Paris, 


Irt-MARKS 
OK  THK  rSOGRESSlTC 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  FASHIONS  AND 


Itr  1789  the  French  ladies  were  so 
troubled  with  the  aoglo  inania,  that  they 
would  wear  only  English  gowns  made  of 
poplin,  mohair,  cloth,  and  leno,  from  Eng- 
land :  they  even  sold  their  diamonds  to 
buy  little  beads  of  steel  and  English  glass; 
while  Staffordshire  pottery  was  preferred 
to  the  most  beautiful  Sevres  china;  and 
they  tore  down  the  fine  tapestry  of  tbe 
Gobelins,  to  substitute  in  its  place  the 
English  blue  paper.  They  renounced  sfl 
their  little  evening  collations,  to  drinking 
of  tea,  and  eating  slices  of  bread  and  but- 
ter. A  few  years,  as  it  may  be  said,  before 
that  period,  the  citizens'  wives  and  daugh- 
ters formt'd  a  separate  class,  distinguished 
as  mut  h  by  their  dress,  as  by  tbe  correct- 
ness of  their  conduct,  their  simplicity,  ami 
modesty  ;  this  ensured  them  that  respect 
which  they  have  now  exchanged  for  finery: 
the  rich  merchants'  wives,  only,  wore  lace, 
earrings,  diamond  crosses,  and  rich  stuffs 
but  without  gold  or  silver;  they  never 
wore  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  nor  rouge; 
and  it  was  iin|x>ssible  ever  to  mistake  them 
for  courtezans;  a  misfortune  which  now 
very  frequently  happens  to  them — because 
dressing,  as  they  do,  like  women  of  qua- 
lity, they  cannot  attain  their  manners. 

When,  too,  tbe  female  countenance  was 
frequently  suffused  with  the  blush  of  mo- 
desty, a  large  fan  was  an  indispensable  part 
of  dress;  the  lady  could  open  it,  and,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  affectation?  screen 
her  face  behind  it.  Now  blushes  are  out 
of  fashion— young  ladies  are  no  longer 
timid;  they  have  no  wish  to  hide  their 
faces,  and  the  present  miniature  fan  has 
l>een  introduced,  which  serves  neither  to 
collect  the  passing  zephyrs,  nor  to  shield 
the  couuteuance  from  observation. 

Fans,  iu  France,  are  only  now  made  use 
of  by  ladies  of  a  certain  age.  A  young; 
petite  matt r ease  of  the  present  day,  wbeu  in 
public,  is  so  embarrassed  with  the  charge 
of  her  pocket-baud  kerchief,  her  kalci- 
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doseope,  her  eye-glass,  her  silver  box  of 
pine  apple  pastiles,  ice.  that  what  can  she 
possibly  do  with  a  fan  ? 

A  word  or  two  concerning  fashionable 
corsets  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  taken  amiss 
by  my  fair  and  indulgent  readers,  ere  I 
close  these  remarks.  They  were  frightful 
when  they  forced  the  bosom  to  ascend  to 
the  chin:  the  fashion  was,  in  itself,  detri- 
mental to  health,  and  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  beauty  and  symmetry.  In  the 
time,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  pretty 
in  to  lay  aside  a  fashion  which,  how 
ever  absurd,  she  may  fancy  adds  to  the 
grace  of  her  figure.    I  could  name  the  in- 


ven tress  of  a  corset,  not  many  miles  from 
St.  James's- street,  with  whom  I  have  no 
personal  acquaintance,  and  no  interest 
whatever  to  make  me  "  boast  her  oft*;"  but 
I  have  seen  shapes  so  admirably  improved 
by  the  graceful  and  easy  appearance  in 
(nose  female  forms  that  have  adopted  them, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  earnestly  recommend- 
iug  them  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  pre* 
serve  the  graceful  contour  she  may  have  re- 
ceived from  nature,  or  to  amend  the  shape 
where  that  overruling  power  has  been  less 
kind. 

Marcus. 


MONTHLY  MISCELLANY; 

INCLUDING  VARIETIES  CRITICAL,  LITERARY,  AND  HISTORICAL. 


THE  THEATRES. 

DRURY-LANE. 
The  following  occasional  address  was 
spoken  by  Mr.  H.  Johnston  at  the  opening 
of  this  Theatre  :— 

Once  more  old  Drnrj  now  her  standard  rears, 
Snstain'd  by  hopes,  yet  not  exempt  from  fears  ; 
Internal  feuds  have  check 'd  her  onward  course, 
And  law  hut  interposed  its  awful  force  : 
But  concord  here,  we  trost,  will  toon  revive, 
And  for  yonr  smiles  with  emulation  strive. 
Fashion,  we  know,  it  stronger  e'en  ihnn  law, 
Aad  all  mankind  can  in  her  circle  draw  : 
To  novelty,  her  stamp  such  power  conveys, 
In  vain  may  genius  spread  its  splendid  rays; 
In  cold  neglect  its  brightest  beams  may  fade, 
Lost  iu  obscurity's  o'eiwhelming  sbade. 
But  shall  the  spot  where  Garrick  raised  his  name, 
In  mingling  radiance  with  bis  Shakespeare's 

fame- 
Where  Sitldona,  tragedy's  nnrivall'd  queen, 
Aa  nature  vivid,  dignify'd  the  scene — 
Where  Sheridan,  our  boast,  who  all  admit 
A  second  Congreve,  in  tbe  realms  of  wit, 
Eorich'd  those  realms  with  humour  that  shall 

live, 

And  polish'd  mirth  to  latest  ages  give : 
Two  tbe  "  fell  Serjeant  Death"  has  borne  away, 
The  third  has  abdicated  scenic  swuy — 
Yet  still  their  spirits  hover  o'er  the  place, 
With  reuson,  truth  and  energy  to  grace} 
Shall  these,  so  long  admir'd,  to  fashion  yield, 
And  talents  droop  on  the  deserted  field  ? 
No— taste,  upheld  by  you,  with  noble  pride, 
Shall  fashion  scorn,  or  lead  to  merit's  side  j 
No   still  Ibis  spot  to  mera'ry  shall  be  dear, 
Aad  rising  genius  find  proteettoa  here. 


The  reduction  of  the  prices  was  as  great 
an  attraction,  perhaps,  as  the  uovelty  of  a 
new  Romeo  and  Juliet:  whichever  cause 
operated,  the  house  was  tilled  to  its  top- 
most bench.  Mr.  II.  Kemble  was  the  new 
Romeo,  and  plays  much  iu  the  style  of  Mr. 
C  Kemble.  Juliet  was  a  young  lady,  her 
first  appearance;  her  figure  is  good,  her 
voice  articulate  and  pleasing,  and  she  is 
young;  she  performed  her  part  with  feel- 
ing. . 

CPVENT-GARDEN. 
This  Theatre  opened  with  Maebftk  ;  the 
chief  attraction  was  a  Mrs.  Yates,  in  the 
character  of  Ixtdtf  Macbeth:  her  eminent 
deficiency  is  that  of  feeling,  ajid  her  per- 
formance is  spoilt  by  its  hardness  and  aus- 
terity. Her  whole  manner  and  deportment 
evince  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  stage ; 
her  action  is  easy,  and  unembarrassed ;  and 
hervoice  agreeable.  The  interlude  of  Per* 
sanation  introduced  our  favourite,  Mrs.  C. 
Kemble,  again  to  an  admiring  audience. 

ENGLISH  OPERA. 
Cumberland's  comedy  of  The  Brothert 
has  been  revived  at  this  Theatre,  in  a  three- 
act  drama  called  The  Privateer.  The  au- 
dience, and  ourselves  amongst  them,  were 
particularly  delighted  with  the  subjugation 
of  L&dy  Dove,  a  thorough-paced  shrew, 
tyrannizing  over  a  husband  infinitely  to* 
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good  for  her.  The  character  of  8opMa  is 
rather  a  non-descript. 

The  Amateurs  and  Act or$,  another  new 
short  drama,  ii  an  entertaining  piece, 
though  it  has  a  little  too  large  a  proportion 
of  nonsense  for  the  one  good  sketch  of  cha* 
meter  (that  of  the  free-school  boy)  which 
it  affords.  Nor  can  we  applaud  the  direct 
and  personal  attacks  upon  certain  known 
individuals,  which,  in  a  theatre,  a  servant 
of  the  public,  are  at  least  licentious,  not  to 
say  insolent.  Let  any  one  imagine  how  he 
would  feel,  if  he  himself  should  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  public  stage ;  and  let  no 
one  eucourage  towards  another  what  may 
be  repeated  on  himself.  This  practice 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  In  manners, 
and  even  in  morals,  ridicule  is  Its*  fre- 
quently employed  am  the  teat  of  truth,  than 
truth,  under  a  perverse  taste  and  corrupt 
feelings  is  made  the  butt  of  ridicule. 

The  fellow ing  is  the  plot  of  Amateurs 
and  Actors :— A  country  stage-manager, 
named  O.  P.  JJustte,  is  engaged  by  an  ama- 
teur of  the  name  of  D»lce$,  to  superintend 
a  private  theatre  in  which  he  is  concerned. 
Dulcet  is  a  lover  and  a  nan  pf  taste,  in 
which  capacity  be  runs  away  with  Mist 
ffardacrc,  the  ward  of  FJderberry,  a  re- 
tired tradesman,  and  takes  her  to  Bujtle's 
house.  Elderberry  pursues  the  parties  to 
their  retreat,  but  being  ignorant  of  the- 
atricals,  be  mistakes  the  grimaces  and  de- 
clamations of  the  persons  occupied  in  re- 
hearsal, for  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  con- 
cludes he  has  got  into  a  madhouse.  A 
number  of  ludicrous  circumsttutces  occur 
on  this  point  The  lovers,  however,  are 
united  in  the  end )  and  the  piece  fixes  the 
attention,  and  excites  the  laughter  of  the 


FRENCH  THEATRICALS 
Theatre  Franca  is.— Sketch  of  The 
Sharper : — 

A  kind  of  black- leg,  who  calls  himself  Der- 
feuille  de  Saint* Rests,  after  baring  road*  several 
d ii  1*1  is  L^sdvn,  returns  la  Francs,  more  die- 
honoured  iliso  enriched  by  his  plunder.  A  rich 
widow,  possessed  of  ap  annual  income  of  an 
hundred  tliotikuud  livres,  and  yet  capnMe  of  in- 
spiring* lewder  affection,  the  mother  of  u  daugh- 
ter yet  mere  lo»e'y,  lets  sq  apartment  to  bin  in 
fcer  house,  fab*  documents,  by  paper*!  no 
terming  luxury,  utiti  M>»itiuatipg  manners,  hare 
soou  establisbtd  between  him  and  bis  laudlady  a 


faroilifir  kind  of  intercourse,  which  b^cc?** 
every  day  more  intimate,  and  ends  in  a  propyl 
of  marriage,  which  is  that  very  night  (of  the 
opening  of  the  scene)  to  take  piece.  By  one  of 
those  fatalities  which  often  overthrew  the  best 
concerted  plant,  a  young  stranger,  the  lover  ef 
Adeta,  the  widow's  only  daughter,  hap  pern  t* 
introduce  himself  to  the  hnnse,  and  this  yonag 
man  has  been  one  of  the  numerous  victims  ot 
M.  dm  Saints Remf a  machinations.  Betna*, 
adopted  from  childhood  by  M .  Dur*o*t,  the  bro- 
ther of  Muiiame  de  F^QHvaJ,  after  having  re- 
ceived, no  one  kupws  why,  a  considerable  sum, 
to  place  him  in  some  respectable  situation,  and 
ic  gone  to  England  to  perform  the  character  ot 
the  prodigal  sou  ;  fur  all  this  money  bat  got  info 
the  indnstrim*  head*  of  A/,  de  Smnt-Rfmi.  Qa 
his  return,  by  a  chance,  not  more  easy  to  be  ex- 
plained, he  has  become  acquainted  with  Adda, 
nnd  Iihh  fallen  in  love  with  her.  It  may  easily 
be  gnesM-d  that  his  presence  at  Madame  He  Fran- 
««/'«  is  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  interested 
project*  of  Samt-Remi. 

He  meets  with  Af.  Vumont,  who,  by  a  prodigy 
yet  more  surprising  than  those  above  quoted, 
does  not  recollect  the  child  of  bis  adoption,  and 
the  object  of  hie  tenderest  affection.    How  caa 
it  be  conceived  that  the  absence  of  a  few  yean 
can  hnve  so  altered  Belman  as  to  render  bins  ia- 
cognunble  to  his  benefactor  !    Belman  could  oot 
huve  been  a  child  when  M.  Dumont  placed  to 
his  hands  a  sum  which  was  to  have  made  his  far- 
tune!   And  from  twenty  to  twenty-fire  years, 
the  period  is  not  so  long  as  to  operate  #ncb  a  nir - 
lamorphosis,  and  so  change  those  featnrea  which 
must  have  been  engraven  on  the  memory,  nod  en 
the  heart.    However,  Saint- Remi,  already  tniich 
embarrassed  by  AJ.  Dnmont,  is  yet  more  so  by 
the  presence  of  Bel»ant  which  offers  to  litis  bro- 
ther-in-law a  very  powerful  auxiliary  ;  for,  by 
one  word,  he  could  throw  down  the  edifice  that 
the  cupidity  of  the  adventurer  bud  raised :  there- 
fore, to  get  hold  of  Belmany  and  stop  bis  tongue, 
to  make  hint  in  some  munucr  his  accomplice,  is 
v»  hat  Saint-Remi  must  aim  at.    He  offers  him  his 
purse,  and  promises  to  hasten  his  marriage  with 
Adela  -?  the  principles  of  Belman  f  shaken  by  this 
consideration,  are  ahont  to  give  way.    In  the 
meantime,  honour  is  one  single  sentiment,  and 
mistresses  may  be  many  ;  honour,  therefore, 
takes  the  precedency,  and  Betman  voursgeoasly 
denounces  Saint-Remi  us  the  usurper  of  an  illus- 
trious uarue— 4s  the  author  qf  bis  ruiu*-e*  a  men 
in  the  habit  of  living  by  the  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity of  otbeis.    pumout  triumphs,  »nd  fapciee 
his  poor  sister  undeceived  ;  but  Madame Fram at, 
blindt'd  by  her  pas*: on,  it  obstinate,  aud  con- 
vinced that  all  which  has  been  revealed  tp  her  is 
a  chimera,  and  th»t  all  the  opposition  kI>«  n»*  eJs 
with,  is  only  the  result  of  a  tcheiue  laid  by  her 
brother,  her  daugotei,  aud  fieim-tn,  against  a 
marriage  which  »he  is  pleased  to  contract,  and 
■lie  makes  ready  to  accelerate  its  conclusion.  Dn~ 
has  then  recourse  to  other  means  j  aad  this 
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i  a  fine  stage  effect  :  he  is  possessed  of  a  it  he  lo  procure  her  ?  The  good  genius  take* 
million  ;  he  loves  hit  titter  and  hit  niece  ;  and  !  rare  of  that;  and  a  prettj  woman  it  oot  reckon, 
wishes  to  tare  them  from  the  consequences  of  a  j  ed  among  the  superfluities  of  life:  Azendai  in 
marriage,  which  most  be  a  scandal  to  the  one,  I  then  soon  put  in  possession  of  Zaide;  hot  when 
•ad  a  disgrace  to  the  other,   la  ntite-d-Ute  with  ,  »  man  has  a  wife  that  he  idolises,  he 


Saint-Remi,  he  offers  him  an  hundred  thon*and  J  Der  w'th  jewels  and  valuable  garments;  pre- 
crowns,  in  hard  cash,  if  he  will  give  np  all  pre-  **n*  ner  w',n  c°»*ly  furniture,  and  purchase 
tensions  to  the  band  of  Madame  Franral.  The  ;|  ■'•v<«  to  wait  on  her  :  she  must  have  a  harem  to 
money  it  spread  on  the  table,  and  the  paper  of  j  reside  in,  and  a  garden,  wherein  to  take  the  air 


agreement,  to  be  signed.  Saint-Remi,  who  Is 
not  ignorant  of  the  informttioos  that  can  be  col- 
lected concerning  him,  hesitates,  wavers,  and, 
at  length,  sets  himself  in  order  to  tign  a  renun- 
ciation for  which  he  it  to  well  paid.  At  the 
moment  he  is  taking  tip  hit  pen,  Madame  Fran- 
9ol  enters  :  Saint-Remi  is  the  first  who  perceives 
bee,  and  he  tnppotes  that  M  Dumont  has  laid  a 
plot  to  ensnare  bim ;  he  burtti  into  reproaches ; 
he  casts  from  bim,  with  a  noble  kind  of  disdain, 
the  proposition  that  be  was  about  to  accept. 


The  widow,  enchanted  with  the  heroic  disin- 


Jnst  at  this  time,  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Bassora  is  exposed  to  tale ;  and  the  good  genii 
is  willing  yet  to  consider  this  among  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  Azendai  becomes  the  Prince's  suc- 
cessor ;  and  be  moves  into  the  palace  with  Zaide, 
where  he  is  received  as  lord  and  master  by  a 
swarm  of  lovely  odaliskis.  All  the  pleasures  of 
life  seem  to  bare  fixed  their  abode  in  this  charm, 
ing  spot.  Zaide  is  enchanted  with  it  j  and  one 
thing  only  vexes  her:  the  prospect  from  the  gar- 
dens is  superb  j  bnt  it  is  obstructed  ia  one  part 
by  a  fisherman's  hut.   This  hut  must  be  pulled 


terestedness  of  her  intended,  testifies  her  grati-  '  down  »  but  the  Sherman  is  obstinate,  nnd  ha 

will  not  give  up  the  humble  inheritance  of  his 
ancestors.   This  is  an  hankering  after  superjtu- 


tnde,  in  offering  instantly  to  sign  the  marriage  , 
contract ;  b«it,  in  veaaration  of  the  grand  moral  < 
priaeiple,  which  eaotes  vice  to  be  punished,  and 
virtue  to  rise  triumphant,  the  auihor  briogt  in 
Bel  man,  who  has  found  at  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor*! the  written  proof  that  the  DerfeuUte  of 
whom  he  has  taken  the  nnme,  and  furnished  him-  ; 
self  with  the  papers  of,  has  been  dead  six  years, 
having  expired  ia  England.  Madame  Frontal 
yields  to  this  information.  Dumont  knows  Bel- 
man  again  ;  and,  affected  by  the  service  be  hat 
rendered  the  family,  aad  his  sincere  repentance  , 
for  his  former  errors,  he  gives  him  hopes  of  being 
soon  united  to  bis  Adeia. 

Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Marti n.— 
A  zcrtdai ;  or.  Necessaries  and  Superfluities. 

Azendai  i«  n  basket-maker,  snd  is  murmuring 
over  the  little  be  gets  by  bis  bumble  employ 


ities  i  and  the  patience  of  the  genii  is  worn  out. 
The  interior  of  the  palace  is  opened,  and  the? 
Caliph  is  seen  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  all 
ibe  splendour  of  power  and  greatness.  He  re- 
proaches Atendai  for  his  unjust  and  immeasur- 
able ambition,  which  begiut  to  wear  the  tint  of 
ingratitude  :  he  declares  his  intention  of  taking 
the  fisherman  under  his  protection ;  but  touched 
with  the  penitence  of  Azendai,  he  recompeoces 
the  service  he  received  from  him  of  saviog  bis 
life,  by  leaving  bim,  with  all  the  benefits  he  has 
heaped  upon  him,  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and  mo- 
de nit  ion. 


The  first  act  of  this  drama  is  the  best} 
because  the  interest  of  the  aud  ience  is  ex* 
in-  u  .,<■  g,.,.  ov  t„»  hiimoie  employ,  j  ciled  by  AxendaCs  desires  and  their  accom- 
it,  when  his  complaints  ere  interrupted  by'  plithmenta :  but  the  denotement  is  too  per- 
two  strangers :  these  are  the  Caliph,  Ifaroun  A I  ceptible  after  thia  act.  The  piece,  however, 
Ra*chid,  accompanied  by  his  Vizier,  both  in  dis-  !  met  with  unbounded  applause.  The  deco- 
gnise  ;  and  whom  Atendai  hsd,  the  night  be-  rations  of  the  palace  and  the  bazar  are 
for.  saved  from  imminent  danger.  Learning  ^  m  d  ^  gt  .  diversified  . 
from  his  own  lips  the  extent  of  his  misery,  they  '  _    .      3      .  «y 

request  bim  not  to  giveway  to  despair.   Atendai ;  an  0,d  ,,l*rt'ne  *-m»'»  w»'° '»  well  carica- 
goes  to  some  distance,  and  the  Caliph  drops  a  jj  tured  by  Emi,e»  the  celebrated  Freuch 
purse  full  of  gold  iuto  one  of  the  baskets  of  his 
preserver.    A  note  is  fastened  to  the  purse,  in-  j 
forming  htm  that  it  it  a  present  from  one  of  the 
genii,  abo  watches  over  his  safety ;  and,  more- 
over, assures  him,  that  all  bit  wishes  shall  be 
satisfit  ii  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  provided  he 
asks  only  for  the  uecestaries  of  life:  but  what 
are  they  ?  who  can  fix  their  limits,  or  determine 
their  extent  ?    Azendai  first  wishes  for  a  commo- 
dious dwelling,  instead  of  his  miserable  hut:  he 
bays  one,  and  fixes  himself  in  it ;  but  be  is 
there  alone.    He  remarks  a  beautiful  female 
slave  that  has  been  exposed  for  sale  attheba.  j 
xar,  and  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  possession 
Of  Zaide  is  requisite  to  hi.  happiness ;  bat  bow  i( 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

REVIEW  or  NEW  PUBLICATIONS* 

A  Plain  Statement  of  Facts,  connected  with 
ike  ease  of  Mrs.  Jane  Scarborough,  of 
Buckden,  Hants. 

It  is  a  nice  and  delicate  point  to  deter* 
mine  betwixt  the  fiat  of  the  law,  and  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  an  individual.  Per* 
haps,  were  we  to  follow  merely  the  dictates 
of  our  own  imagination,  which  ever  prompts 
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us  to  be  favourable  to  the  weaker  sex,  we  bis  province  as  a  magistrate,  when  proeS 
might  be  led  to  believe  Mrs.  Scarborough  seemed  so  strong  against  her,  be  couW  wi 
innocent,  notwithstanding  the  appearances  ,  avow  himself  the  protector,  perhaps,  whiu 
agamst  her ;  for,  according  to  the  song,  !  be  might  have  desired,  bad  « shadow  <A 
«  What  wevuA  to  be  true,  we  Aid  wonM  hi-    mtioceece  appeared*  to  have  shewn  himself. 

!  We  yet  cannot  forbear  saying,  that  we 
But,  with  such  strong  appearances  in  her  ourselves  are  strongly  inclined  to  form  the 
disfavour,  we  know  not  how  to  blame  the  1  individual  opinion  ef  Mrs.  Scarborough's 
respectable  members  of  the  law,  or  of  tbe  ,  innocence;  but  this  we  assert  without  id 
jury  who  pronounced  her  entity;  if  she  '  the  least  blaming  ber  judges,  and  wish  si* 
really  was  so,  her  punishment,  which  has  would,  on  serious  reflection,  endeavour  to 
not  gone  to  the  tetter  of  the  lkw,  was,  cer-  harbour  the  same  opinion.  We  think, 
tainly  lenient.  however,  that  Stan  weirs  evidence  ought 

The  high  and  estimable  character  before  not  to  have  been  heard  j  or  when  heard, 
supported  by  Mrs.  Scarborough  is  much  I  not  attended  to:  end  we  must  say,  that 
in  ber  favour :  she  displays  good  sense  in  j  the  attorney  Mrs.  Scarborough  employed, 
her  pamphlet,  nor  do  we  find  her  "bokf   ^^ed  toe  careless  of  the  interests  of  ha 


and  loquacious  before  ber  judges,"  but 
only  seeming  to  feel  that  consciousness  of 
her  innocence,  as  rendered  her  sure  of  ac- 
quittal. 

There  certainly  appears  to  have  been 


client 

We  sincerely  hope,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  known  character  Mrs.  Scarborough 
so  long  enjoyed,  of  art  excellent -wife, 
mother,  mistress,  and  neighbour ,"  this  an- 


very  great  carelessness  On  the  part  of  Mr.  i  happy  CTent  ^  b^Uried  the  remem- 
Preston  a  clerk,  when  about  to  aend  a  note  braDCe  of  those  who  have  been  long  and 
of  twenty  pounds  by  the  post:  his  letter 
was  unwafered  till  it  waa  time  to  give  it  to 
tlie  bellman — we  by  no  means  impeach  the 
good  man's  honesty,  for  these  men  are  ge- 
nerally the  faithful  and  welMried  servants 

of  the  Post  Office;  but  accidents  may  hap-  j  fosses  she  has  sustained  by  her  late  ttnpri 
pen,  eapecially  when  a  letter  ia  aealed  with    gonment,  have  been  great  and  severe, 
a  wet  wafer,  and  a  direction  so  blotted  as 


uidutc  <ji  iiiuac  vriiu   nave    urcu  iuug  »•«- 

often  gratified  in  their  aojournmeBt  at  the 
George  Inn,  which  ahe  bad  for  many  yew 
kept  with  such  infinite  credit,  and  unble. 
mtahed  character,  and  that  they  will  itiff 
continue  their  patronage ;  is  the  pecuniary 


hardly  to  be  legible.   Jt  went  through 
hands,  before  it  reached  the  unfortunate 
Mrs.  Scarborough. 

But  again,  how  happened  it  that  the 
very  note  misting  of  twenty  pounds,  should 
be  paid  away  by  Mrs.  Scarborough  ?  She 
affirms,  that  a  gentleman  in  a  barouche, 
driving  into  tbe  Bell  Inn  yard,  an  inn  kept 
by  her  son,  got  it  changed  there,  and  re- 
ceived the  change  from  her :  this  gentle- 
man never  came  forward,  though  intreated 
by  public  advertisements  so  to  do.  She 
must  not,  then,  feel  ber  rancour  excited  by 
the  conduct  of  those  who  tried  her :  with 
such  glaring  appearances  against  ber,  bow- 
ever  innocent  ahe  might  really  be,  we 
know  not  how  they  could  have  acquitted 
her. 

Mrs.  Scarborough  expreasea  herself  much 
hurt  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Maltby ;  but  she  must  acknowledge,  that 
bis  first  behaviour  was  kiod  and  soothing 
ia  the  extreme:  she  should  redect  that,  in 


Le  PortefeuilU  Francos  ;  on  MeUngt  Ante- 
dotiqne  et  Liternre.    By  L.  Semouia. 
Tnr.  above  work,  published  at  Worcester 
end  Lorrdon,  ia  dedicated  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  (he  French  language:  these,  oa 
doubt,  in  England,  are  many;  but  they  are 
aeldom  sufficiently  versed  in  it  either  to 
seise  with  avidity,  or  estimate  with  proper 
precision,  every  new  French  work  that 
t  may  appear.    We,  therefore,  cannot  augor 
|  any  great  success  to  French  works  publish- 
ed ia  England  ;  for  those  who  hare  real 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  say  forei^s 
language,  will  always  prefer  those  publish- 
ed in  the  native  country,  eapecially  now 
that  such  publications  are'  so  easily  obtained 
from  the  continent 

In  periodical  works,  line  the  PoritfivilU 
Francois,  care  should  particularly  be  token 
of  not  making  the  nouvellettes  too  long ; 
uid  the  subject  of  anecdote  ia  now  so  ex- 
hausted, that  every  thing  the  most  i 
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recent  should  be  collected  together  in  such 
a  work :  of  those  in  Lc  Portefetdlle  Fran- 
caw,  we  have  long  ago  published  several. 

The  poetry  of  the  Portefeuille  is  good, 
aod  wall  chosen  ;  but  some  of  our  very  best 
French  scholars  in  England  are  known  to 
declare,  that  they  do  not  admire  French 
poetry,  and  are  blind  to  many  of  its  most 
promiuent  beauties. 

Though  we  earnestly  wish  to  see  the 
talents  of  many  of  our  indigent  and  un- 
employed authors,  of  true  genius,  occupied 
In  this,  our  native  land,  in  improving  its 
literature,  and  adding  to  the  treasures  of  its 
press,  yet  we  by  no  means  wish  to  exclude 
toe  industrious  foreigner  from  disseminat- 
ing knowledge  also  among  us;  we  were 
nnjust  else;  had  it  been  our  lot  to  sojourn 
in  a  foreign  clime,  we  should  feel  ourselves 
happy  to  be  employed,  and  especially  to  be 
classed  amongst  its  literati.  We,  therefore,  i 
wish  Mr.  Semouin  every  success  j  though, 
at  the  same  time,  we  scarce  dare  hope  it  ; 
and  trust  he  will  pardon  the  bints  we  have 
suggested,  as  they  were  given  only,  from 
our  knowledge  of  this  country's  taste,  with 
a  wish  to  promote  hia  interest 

WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

Nkakly  ready  for  publication,  in  one 
volume,  I8ma  A  Fortnight" $  Visit;  con- 
taining original,  moral,  and  instructive 
tales  for  young  gentlemen,  witii  wood  cuts, 
by  Branston. 

There  is  now  printing,  in  three  volumes, 
a  novel  entitled  The  Mock  Moralist ;  or, 
A  Dressing  for  Special  Dissenters. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  one  vo- 
lume, 12mo.  Prince  Chilian  a  satirical  his- 
tory of  ail  nations  in  the  world,  after  the 
manner  of  Dean  Swift's  Gulliver— by  Tom 

Preparing  for  publication.  The  Iron 
Mask,  a  poem.  By  the  author  of  the  po- 
pular poem .  called  The  Recluse  efihePy- 
routs, 

Mih  Hutton  is  about  to  publish  The 
Tow  9/  Africa,  containing  a  concise  ac- 
count of  all  the  countries  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  hitherto  visited  by  Europeans; 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Lieutenant  Elmhirst  is  about  to  publish 
Occnnxnccs  during  a  Six  Months  Residence 


in  the  Province  of  Calabria  Ulteriore,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

Night,  a  descriptive  poem,  by  M.  E, Elliot, 
jun. :  being  an  attempt  to  paint  the  scenery 
of  night  as  connected  with  great  and  iuter- 
!  esting  events. 

Revenge  Defeated  and  Self-Funisktd,  a 
dramatic  poem. 

MUSICAL  REVIEW. 

A  Refutation  of  Fallacies  and  Misrepresen- 
tations in  a  Pamphlet  entitled  u  An  Expo- 
sition of  the  New  System  of  Musical  Edu- 
cation. By  J.  B.  JLogier.  8vo.  Hun- 
ter, St.  Paul  s  Cburcb.yard. 

Th«  above  well-written  Refutation,  by 
the  inventor  of  the  new  system,  carries  with 
it  much  force  of  reasoning  ami  truth :  inven- 
tion ought  never  to  be  confounded  with  in* 
j  novation ;  sod  that  a  new  and  improved 
system  of  musical  education  is  as  requisite 
in  that  delightful  science  as  in  any  other 
part  of  instruction,  no  oue,  surely,  will  be 
weak  or  prejudiced  enough  to  deny.  Mau, 
with  all  bis  knowledge  of  the  arts,  is  yet 
very  far  from  a  state  of  perfection  in  any : 
it  behoves  him,  then,  to  employ  his  talents 
in  continual  search  after  improvement,  in 
order  to  attain  that  wished-for  end.  If  the 
committee  of  musical  professors,  as  Air. 
Juogjer  declares,  in .  his  well-written  and 
modest  dedication,  approved  his  plan,  and 
exerted  themselves  in  his  favour,  how  can 
any  one  be  so  mad,  we  might  almost  say,  to 
endeavour  at  a  refutation  of  what  such  men, 
of  known  science,  approve. 

The  invention  of  the  Chiroplastisas  in- 
genious as  useful ;  it  gives  ease,  where  for- 
merly there  was  much  labour,  in  enabling 
a  person,  at  small  trouble,  to  hold  the  hands 
well,  when  playing  ou  the  piano-forte, 
which  is  sometimes  not  sufficiently  attend- 
ed to:  the  invention  of  Mr.  Logier  has 
been  approved  of  both  by  Cramer  and  Cle- 
ment i ;  and  we  must  say,  that  we  ever  find 
men  of  real  merit  and  science  eager  in  their 
encouragement  of  what  may  add  to  the 
improvement  of  the  art,  be  it  what  it  will, 
in  which  they  themselves  excel ;  tho*e  who 
carp  aod  cavil  are  seldom  more  than  half 
perfect. 

Having  given  our  opinion  on  this  head, 
we  shall  now  let  Mr.  JLogier  speak  for  him* 
self:— 
S3 
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HOT!  om  sir  o.  smart's  examination,  &c.    guineas  for  commuoirating  my  mode  of  iostmt- 
«  When  Sir  G.  Smart  arrived  in  Dublin,  I    *•<>«»  *oa  professor,  be  answered,  why  aot  ?  1  stt 
waited  on  him  in  company  with  Mr.  Monro,  and  .  no  reason  why  any  man  should  not  charge 


be  thinks  proper  for  his  talent. 

ARRAIGNMENT!  AGAINST  Ml.  IOOIRR. 

"In  first  arraigned  for  bavins;  said,  thai 
*  the  ssaster  is  obliged  to  wade  through  many 
tedious  hours  before  be  ran  produce  a  proper 


invited  him  to  my  academy.— u  No,  Sir,"  said 
he,  M  1  cannot  come.  I  urn  a  man  of  candour. 
1  know  nothing  about  ir,  and  1  do  not  wish  to  be 
a  party  man."— I  replied,  that  not  to  come 
would  be  to  make  himself  a  party  man,  because 
it  shewed  an  unwillingness  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  my  enemies  spoke  falsely  or  not.   I  \  deposition  of  the  hand  of  the  pnpil,  and  that 

by  means  of  the  Chiroplast  this  labonr  it  quickly 
surmounted.'  Now  these  gentlemen  roundly 
deny  there  is  any  labonr  in  this  part  of  iostrnc- 
tion,  which, in  the  tamr  breath,  they  admit  to  be 
ooe  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tbe  hrgiooer. 
Does  not  this  saeonr  of  inrongraity  ?  nnd  I  ap- 
peal to  the  derision  of  every  one  who  b:ia  ever 


wished  him  to  come  and  judge  for  himself,  and 
he  would  then  be  at  liberty  to  offer  bis  opinion 
or  not,  as  he  thought  proper.  He  said,  that 
he  bad  seen  a  pamphlet,  in  which  it  was  report- 
ed, that  I  had  asserted  nobody  knew  how  to 
teach  hut  myself.  I  replied,  that  he  bad  seen 
the  work  of  an  anonymous  enemy,  and  1  begged 

lie  wonld  read  my  own  syllabuses,  and  learn  to  1  been  present  at  the  early  instruction  of  a  scholar, 
tbe  contrary.  1  accordingly  sent  them  to  him,  whether  this  has  not  always  been  a  serious  diffi- 
but  received  no  reply.  After  this  first  visit,  I  I  culty,  of  which  the  master  wnsever  complaining, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Webbe  an  account  of  the  testy  1  have  made  a  most  unbecoming  insinuation  toe, 
iner  in  which  I  bod  been  received,  and  im-  it  terras,  by  hinting  that  tbis  defect  is  often  slar- 
liately  had  an  answer  from  him,  which  spoke  :  red  ovr r  by  the  matter,  for  fear  of  losing  a  scholar 
of  the  Knight  in  the  following  banHsotue  terms  :  J  by  its  rigid  correction.  Whence  tomes  it  theo 
*  1  am  inclined,  in  general,  to  think  extremely    that  so  few  who  play  on  the  pianoforte  hold  their 


well  of 


,  and  of  bis  motives  of  action  ;  and 


I  can  per  fee  I  ly  well  make  out,  that,  as  his  con- 
nections  in  London  are  very  extensive  and  nu- 
merous, and  that  there  are  many,  I  have  no 
doubt,  who  are,  inn  great  measure,  dependent 
upon  him  and  bis  good  word  for  their  well-being, 
be  might  very  reasonably  feel  fearful,  as  you  say, 
of  being  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  tbe  system, 
as  it  might  hereafter  interfere  with  a  cotucienliout 
recommendation  of  the  aforesaid  friends  and  de- 
pendents.' This  opinion  of  Mr,  Webbe's,  in- 
duced  me  to  renew  my  invitation  to  tbe  Knight 
by  a  letter,  on  receipt  of  which  he  called  at  my 
house,  and  left  his  card,  saying  be  would  come 
to  my  academy,  bnt  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
bring  a  friend  with  him.  To  this  1  replied,  he 
might  bring  as  many  as  be  cboae.   He  accord- 
ingly came  with  Mr.  Drouet.  I  requested  both 
these  gentlemen  to  ask  my  pupils  any  questions 
they  pleased ;  bnt  they  declined  asking  any  — 
There  were  about  thirty  children  in  the  room, 
most  of  whom  executed  something  on  the  piano- 
forte, or  in  harmony ;  and  since  tbe  committee 
have  so  often  repeated  that  the  fonr  young  ladies 
from  Ireland  have  been  trained  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibition,  1  beg  to  ask  Sir  George,  if  these 
thirty  children  were  also  trained  for  this  pur- 
pose ?   After  my  pupils  had  gone  through  vari- 
ous modulations,  aud  two  classes  had  each  har- 
monised an  air,  1  asked  Sir  George  what  he 
thought  of  their  performance?   To  which  be 
replied,  that  he  saw  nothing  in  it  but  wbot  an 
able  professor  might  do.    But,  Sir,  said  I,  you 
will  recollect  that  this  has  not  been  done  by 
professors,  bat  by  children  ;  and  to  this  point 
1  wish  to  fix  your  attention,  that  by  my  mode  of 
instruction  I  enabU  children  to  tffect  that  which 
you  say  aa  able  professor  may  do.   When  I  in- 
fanned  Sir  George  that  1  charged  tn  hundred 


bands  well,  since  tbe  difficulty  of  obviating  it  is 
so  slight?    Will  not  tbe  master  even  give  bisnself 
this  trifling  trouble  to  prevent  it?    Who  can 
utter  a  more  gross  libel  tbau  tbis  upon  their  pro- 
fessional brethren  ?    1  nm  further  charged  with 
making  one  of  my  chief  objects,  the  depreciation 
of  the  motives  and  actions  of  all  other  teachers; 
but  to  tbis  1  give  tbe  downright  and  flat  contra- 
diction.    The  very  principle  oo  wbieb  they 
ground  tbis  assertion,  involves  a  manifest  absur- 
dity j  for  it  has  been  spread  about,  that  1  de- 
nounce my  fellow  professors  as  guilty  of  gr 
imposition  on  tbe  public,  because  they  have 
practising  a  mode  of  instruction  different  from 
mine.   Now  1  pretend  to  something  new  in  my 
mode  of  instruction,  nnd  what  absurdity  would 
there  not  be  io  my  blaming  men  for  not  employ- 
ing a  method  before  it  was  invented?  Really 
these  gentlemen  do  not  give  me  credit  for  that 
portion  of  common  sense  which,  without  much 
exertion  of  generosity,  they  might  believe  me  to 
possets. 

"  On  tbe  authority  of  Dr.  Cnrnahy,  1  am 
charged  with  bringing  forward  a  child  at  my 
examination,  who,  according  to  my  own  account, 
had  been  taught  two  years  by  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor, and  nt  the  expiration  of  that  time  had 
been  turned  off  as  incurable  For  this  act  1  am 
called  an  empiric,  harbouring  deep  and  danger- 
ous designs  against  tbe  profession.  How  these 
gentlemen  strive  *  to  monster  my  nothings,'  this 
passage  sufficiently  evinces.  Now  who 
imagine  that  the  whole  circumstance,  thus 
ponsly  set  forth,  amounted  merely  to  this ; 
yonng  lady,  whom  her  parents  were  very  desir- 
ous of  having  instructed  in  music,  was  put  un- 
der a  master;  but  for  two  years  the  child  was  so 
disheartened  by  the  first  difficulties  which  tbe 
study  presented,  that  she  made  no  progress,  sad 
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quitted  it  in  disgust ;  but  on  being  tried  with  my 
mode  of  instruction,  she  found  these  difficulties 
so  easily  eterccme  that  it  gn rr  a  sudden  turn  to 
her  mind,  and  she  made  as  rapid  a  progress  as 
tboae  who  bad  shewn  a  much  more  promising 
commencement. 

"  As  for  wbat  M.  de  Monti  says  of  the  Chiro- 
plast,  and  what  he  saw  in  Bohemia  before  1  was 
born,  it  is  too  far  fetched,  and  too  long  ago  to 
need  a  conitneut.  V\  henever  he  will  produce  a 
proof  of  his  assertion  it  will  be  sufficient  time  for 
me  then  to  bring  an  answer.  But  I  am  sorry  for 
him,  poor  man,  be  is  very  much  vexed,  and  savs 
any  thing  that  comes  into  his  head." 


APPROBATION  r ROM  MRN  nr  SCIBNCB. 

*'  Mr.  dementi  says,  «  I  hare  examined  your 
new  invention,  Ate.  and  1  am  so  well  pcrsnaded  of 
its  great  utility,  that  1  cannot  but  give  it  the 
warmest  approbation  and  recommendation.' 

«*  Mr.  Cramer  says,  *  I  consider  your  invention 
admirably  calculated  to  lay  the  best  foundation 
for  forming  the  hand  of  the  pupil  in  the  true  no- 
tion of  touching  the  piano- forte.1 

"  Mr  Kalbrenner  says,  <*  ]  have  found  your 
Chiroplast  aa  ingenious  as  useful,  not  only  for  a 
beginner,  but  for  every  performer  w  ho  has  con- 
tract* d  bad  habits  io  the  position  of  the  hands." 

KRBOB  IN  OPINION  IN  PLATING  AT  SIGHT. 

"  The  general  notion  of  playing  at  eight,  is 
that  a  young  lady  shonld  sit  down  to  a  piece  of 
mnsic,  never  having  seen  it  before,  and  play  it 
straight  onward,  from  beginning  to  end,  without 
pause  or  breach  of  time.  To  erery  musician  of 
taste  and  judgment  this  idea  is  preposterous  and 
revolting;  and  indeed  what  can  be  more  so, 
whether  we  consider  the  injustice  done  to  the 
author,  who  is  thus  abused  and  misunderstood; 
or  to  the  performer,  whose  blunders  and  miscon- 
ceptions are  thus  mortifyingly  exposed  to  every 
ear  of  the  least  discrimination.  Mr.  Cramer, 
who  it,  perhaps,  gifted  with  a  greater  readiness 
of  reading  than  any  other  man,  says,  1  there  is 
■o  such  thing  as  playing  at  sight.'  At  all  events 
it  can  only  rationally  advert  to  an  extraordinary 
aptitude— such  as  can  be  possessed  only  by  a  con- 
summate master  of  hie  art,  in  perceiving  at  a 
aingle  glance  the  whole  drift  and  design  of  an 
author,  a  ad  in  conveying  that  design  to  the 
minds  of  others  by  executing  at  the  instant  what- 
ever the  eye  perceives.  Mr.  Cramer's  remark  is 
still,  however,  made  out  j  for  there  are  authors 
which  no  master  could  read  and  execute  at  the 
in»lant! 

"My  observations  on  this  subject  are  not 
meant  to  discourage  the  frequent  trial  of  new 
mnsic,  bat  this  should  only  he  permitted  wheu 
the  pupil  has  acquired,  by  constant  study  and 
practice,  a  justness  of  fingering  and  steadiness 
of  bead,  ia  every  deacriptioa  of  passage ;  the 
master  always  keeping  guard  against  false  play- 
ing, even  to  the  nicety  of  a  single  note,  and  con- 
stsntly  inculcating  a  salutary  dread  of  missing  a 


passage.  Afier  all,  no  pupil  should  ever  attempt 
thi*  iriul  in  the  way  of  exhibition,  a»  the  Com- 
mittee so  reasonably  expected  my  pupils  to  do. 
and  as  they  shall  still  do,  and  also  play  from 
fig o red  biases,  if  they  will  allow  it  to  be  iu  com. 
petition  with  their  own.  Let  this  be  reserved 
for  tbe  perfect  master  only." 

The  author's  mode  of  exercise  is  demon- 
strated at  the  conclusion,  with  a  list  of  most 
respectable  names  of  those  who  have  ap- 
proved hta  plan,  together  with  a  prcapectus, 
for  the  |*ru*al  of  which  we  refer  our  readers 
to  his  well  written  work. 


CURIOUS  ACCOUNT  OF  A  DEAD 
MONK'S  REANIMATION. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  throughout 
all  the  monasteries  in  Sicily  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  monks  are  dried  and  made  to  stand 
erect  in  niches  placed  round  a  kind  of 
sepulchral  chamber,  where  one  of  tbe  bro- 
thers of  the  holy  order  take  it  in  turn  to 
watch  for  two  hours  every  night,  to  put 
theni  in  constant  mind  of  the  last  awful 
change  that  every  one  is  destined  to  un- 
dergo. 

A  monk  of  Palermo  was  passing  part  of 
the  uight  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
when  iu  the  interval  of  bia  devotional  ex- 
ercises, he  fancied  be  heard  every  now  and 
then  a  very  unusual  noiae;  and  looking 
steadfastly  at  that  part  of  the  room  from 
whence  it  proceeded,  he  perceived  one  of 
the  dead  monks  nod  to  him ;  he  held  up 
his  lamp,  and  the  head  nodded  again :  he 
instantly  hastened  up  stairs  to  the  couvent, 
to  acquaint  the  brethren  with  this  fearful 
omen.  The  monks  laughed  at  his  fears, 
and  persuaded  him  it  was  a  mere  illusion 
of  the  imagination^  he,  therefore,  summon- 
ed courage  to  return,  but  took  care  to  go 
to  a  different  part  of  these  extensive  gal- 
leries, where  he  remained  a  while  in  anxi- 
ous suspence.  Finding  all  still  and  mo- 
tionless, he  began  to  thiuk  he  must  have 
been  deceived  by  his  imagination,  aud 
therefore  he  returned  to  his  former  station, 
and  fixed  bis  eyes  on  the  same  dead  monk. 
He  again  saw  the  bead  move  and  nod  at 
bim.  Away  be  ran,  aud  declared,  that  ail 
tbe  saints  in  the  calendar  should  uot* per- 
suade bim  to  go  down  again  :  he  was  nov? 
so  positive  of  the  fact  he  had  witnessed 
that  considerable  alarm  prevailed  iu  the 
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convent  The  monks  were  called  together, 
and  eight  or  ten  descended  into  the  apart- 
ment  with  candles  and  holy  water.  They 
were  brought  opposite  to  the  dead  foody  ia 
question,  but  just  as  they  drew  up,  a  nod 
of  the  head  put  them  all  to  flight.  When 
the  superior  was  informed  of  it  he  was  ex- 
tremely augry,  and  declared  some  English 
heretic  had  got  in  and  played  this  trick ; 
he  therefore  went  down  himself  with  an- 
other party.  Aa  they  descended  to  the 
galleries  their  courage,  in  some  degree, 
abated;  and  after  advancing  cautiously  to 
the  place,  the  superior  held  up  his  lamp  to 
the  monk.  It  was  no  illusion;  life  had, 
indeed,  once  more  entered  this  frail  tene- 
ment of  mortality  !  At  that  very  niomeut 
the  head  shook  violently,  and  fell  from  the 
body,  when  out  flew— not  the  soul  of  a 
monk,  but  a  living  rat,  which  had  made  its 
nest  in  the  scull. 

This  is  a  fact  which  happened  lately, 
and  is  well  known  and  authenticated  at 
Palermo. 

ACCOUNT  OF  A  DREADFUL  MURDER 
COMMITTED  IN  PALERMO. 

A  man  stimulated  by  jealousy  had  a 
quarrel  with  another  in  the  street:  he 
stabbed  his  adversary,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  next  church,  leaving  his  knife  in  the 
heart  of  the  murdered  man.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening,  a  little  before  dark.  The 
Sicilians  have  all  a  Arm  belief  in  spectres ; 
and  as  the  assassin  afterwards  declared,  he 
did  not  feel  very  easy  in  his  asylum  though 
he  knew  he  could  not  be  taken  in  the 
church ;  yet  auch  were  the  compunctions 
of  guilt  on  his  conscience,  that  he  skulked 
and  hid  himself  behind  the  columns  in 
great  agitation.  Shortly  after  he  entered 
the  church  it  was  ahut  up  for  the  night; 
ha  remained  absolved  in  horror  of  mind, 
but  was  roused  by  seeing  a  priest,  with  a 
very  young  female,  enter  from  one  of  the 
aide  chapels,  along  the  great  aisle;  she 
teemed  extremely  unwilling  to  go  with 
him,  but  partly  by  persuasion  and  partly 
by  force,  he  brought  her  to  the  foot  of  the 
chief  altar :  he  made  her  then  kneel  down, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  in  prayer,  when 
the  priest  suddenly  drew  a  stiletto,  stabbed 
her,  and  ihe  sunk  lifeless  on  the  floor.  In 
moat  of  the  parochial  churches  there  it  a 


.  large  vault  for  the  bodies  of  the  conuocn 
people  near  the  great  altar,  having  sa 
opening  always  left  just  sufficient  to  admit 
one  body,  with  a  flag  and  a  ring  to  it,  Kkc 
the  coal  cellars  in  England.  The  prieit, 
immediately  after  the  commission  of  tkc 
murder,  raised  the  stone  of  the  vault,  sod 
threw  in  the  body :  be  then  got  water  from 
the  holy  water  basin,  and  with  his  band, 
kerchief  washed  the  blood  from  the  flags, 
aner  wnicn  ne  let  nimseir  out  or  me  enured. 
The  murderer,  who  had  taken  refuge,  wit- 
nessed  this  shocking  scene  without  being 
perceived :  he  declared  afterwards  that  the 
act  was  so  instantaneous  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  prevented  it  It 
may  be  supposed  lie  did  not  pass  a  very 
comfortable  night  in  the  church  after  what 
he  had  seen,  and  he  began  to  anspect  H 
could  not  be  a  priest  that  had  committed 
so  foul  an  act,  but  rather  the  devil,  who 
had  assumed  tbe  shape  of  a  priest.  Tbe 
apprehension  that  his  infernal  majesty 
might  still  be  in  the  church,  determined 
him  to  stay  there  no  longer  ;  however, 
he  could  not  get  out,  the  doors  being  all 
locked :  but  such  was  the  misery  of  hu 
situation,  that  the  moment  the  door  w»» 
opened  for  morning  service,  he  left  the 
church  and  gave  himself  up. 
,  He  stated  what  he  had  seen,  but  gave 
tbe  devil  credit  for  the  murder,  in  which 
the  priests  fully  supported  him.  The  offi- 
cars  of  justice  concluded  the  man  wws  de- 
ranged :  but  the  story  took  wind,  and  as  a 
young  woman  of  Palermo  was  missing  and 
could  not  be  found,  her  relations  had  the 
vault  opened,  and  there  her  body  was  dis- 
covered. The  disposition  of  the  higher 
powers  appeared  willing  to  Ax  the  crime 
on  the  devil,  but  the  people  came  m  a 
body,  and,  supporting  her  relations,  de- 
manded justice.  Suspicion  fell  on  the 
girl's  confessor,  and  be  was  taken  up :  the 
man  was  now  convinced  he  had  not  steo 
the  devil,  and  gave  evidence  against  the 
priest.  Corrupt  as  may  be  the  government 
of  Sicily,  such  nets  of  atrocity  cannot  al- 
ways be  screened :  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  be  hanged  It  appeared 
that  he  had  seduced  the  unfortunate  girl, 
who  became  pregnant,  ami  fearing  detec- 
tion, he  had  persuaded  her  to  meet  htm 
in  the  church,  where  he  committed  ws 
norna  aci  as  aoove  matea.    i  ue  v>reicn, 
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however,  could  not  be  executed  pubKcly, 
because  lie  was  a  priest :  they  gave  it  out 
that  he  wai  executed  privately,  and  shew- 
ed a  band  for  his,  nailed  up  against  the 
jail. 


|     Spain  has  furnished  us  with  wines  and 


;  NAME  OF  LICHFIELD. 

Lichfield,  the  chief  city  of  Stafford- 
lire,  signifies  in  the  old  Saxon  tongue, 
the  FitU  of  dead  bodim;  so  caHed  from  a 
number  of  Christian  bodies  which  lay 
massacred  and  ofnburied  there,  in  the  per- 
secution raised  by  Diocle&ian.  Plot's  HU- 
tory  of  Staffordshire  gives  a  full  account  of 
this  massacre,  and  says,  that  finding  the 
Christians  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
he  took  and  carried  them  to  the  place 
■where  Lichfield  now  stands,  and  martyred 
one  thousand  of  them  there,  leaving  their 
bodies  unburied,  to  be  devoured  by  birds 
and  beasts;  whence  the  place  still  retains 
the  name  of  Lichfield,  or  Cadaverum  Cam- 
/wis,  the  field  of  dead  bodies.  The  arms  of 
the  city  is  an  escutcheon  with  many  mar- 
tyrs in  it,  in  several  manners  mangled. 


COMMERCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 
To  Italy,  which  was  io  a  state  of  civi- 
lization long  before  the  other  states  of 
Europe,  the  English  theatre  is  iudebted  for 
Punch,  for  Harlequin,  Columbine,  the 
disciples  of  SL  Crispin,  and  female  fortune* 
tellers. 

The  Opera  has  long  drawn  all  its  re- 
sources from  Italy,  and  masquerades  are 
undubitably  of  Italian  invention. 

To  Italy  our  cookery  stands  iudebted  for 
Vermicelli,  Maccarooi,  and  Bologna  sausa- 
whlle  our  con  feet  ionaries  arc  im- 


<res; 


proved  by  ices,  sherbet,  and  a  variety  of 
liqueurs,  all  borrowed  from  the  Italians, 
who  have  also  taught  our  perfumers  the 
art  of  making  the  most  costly  and  odorifcr- 


Froai  the  Venetians,  France  and  England 
first  learned  the  art  of  making  looking- 
glasses;  and  France,  daring  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  had  lew  coaches  but  what  were 
fabricated  at  Milan. 

From  the  French  we  have  learned  to 


We  are  iudebted  to 


snuff,  Russia  with 
1  China  with  tea. 


DOMESTIC  COMFORT. 
Pkeraps  there  is  nothing  so  much  con- 
tributes to  domestic  comfort,  to  the  secu- 
rity of  families,  both  as  to  morals  and  pro- 
perty, as  a  good  selection  of  servants.— 
Upon  their  capacity,  integrity,  and  good 
conduct,  more  depends  than  csn  well  be 
expressed.  The  establishment  of  the  West- 
minster  Central  Mart  is  highly  conducive 
to  this  end.   Its  object  is  to  supply  families 
with  respectable  servants  of  ail  classes} 
and  not  only  with  those  who  are  in  the 
class  of  servants,  but  with  such  as  are  ca- 
pable to  undertake  the  higher  departments 
in  families,  namely,  those  of  education  and 
domestic  mauagemeut    Governesses  and 
housekeepers  will  find  at  this  establishment 
a  constant  demand.   Cooks,  ladies'  maids, 
nursery  maids,  and  servants  of  all  work, 
are  likewise  in  daily  attendance.  Male 
servants  are  also  to  be  obtained  in  the  dif. 
ferent  departments  of  domestic  service, 
viz. — stewards,  gamekeepers,  butlers,  valets, 
footmen,  &c   The  nobility,  gentry,  and 
persons  of  the  most  respectable  ranks  of 
life  daily  register  their  names  at  this  office 
(as  may  be  seen  on  the  books),  whom  the 
conductors  undertake  to  supply  according 
to  their  wants.    Thus  no  disappointment  is 
experienced  on  cither  side.    Servants  are 
immediately  supplied  with  situations,  and 
masters  and  mistresses  are  invariably  sup- 
plied with  servants.   None  but  the  most 
respectable  are  permitted  to  register  them- 
selves.—Office,  st  the  corner  of  Southamp- 
ton-street, Strand  j  open  every  day  from 
ten  till  four. 


BIRTHS. 

At  Cheltenham,  ihe  Lady  of  Sir  Heury  Baa- 
bory,  K.C.  B  of  a  daughter. 

At  Ediobnrgh,  nV  Lady  of  the  Hod.  Chsrles 
Nod  (daughter  of  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey, 
Bart.),  of  a  ton  sad  heir. 

At  Abeny,  Lady  Gardiner,  of  a  sob. 

At  KDeetworth-hoose,  Cambridgeshire,  Lady 
Jsne  Pym,  of  a  son. 

At  Rochester,  the  Lady  of  Rear  Admiral  Sir 
John  Gore,  (C  C.  B.  of  a  imt^hur. 

At  Wel.yo,  the  Lady  of  H.Pyoes,  E^.  M.  P. 
of  a  * 
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Id  Italy,  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  the  Lady  of  J. 
Fyler,  Esq  of  a  daughter 

A  few  day  si  ace,  Mrs.  Roberto,  wife  of  Mr.  J. 
Roberts,  of  Wain,  farmer,  of  three  children,  two 
torts  and  *  daughter,  who,  with  their  mother,  are 
likely  to  do  well.  They  were  immediately  bap- 
tised Matthew,  Thomas,  aad  Mary  :  and  it  is 
further  remarkable,  her  youngest  child,  before 
ill  em,  is  thirteen  year*  old. 

Lately,  a  woman,  who  had  token  her  place 
to  Newcastle,  was  delirered  of  a  child  on  the  I 
Telegraph  coach,  just   at  the  entrance  into 
Hsrrowgate.    The  coach  was  fortunately  only 
About  one  hundred  yards  from  a  cottage,  where 
the  child,  a  fine  boy,  was  taken  in  an  apron.  ' 
We  are  glad  to  state  thai  both  the  mother  and  { 
child  are  doing  very  well,  in  more  senses  of  the 
word  than  one ;  aa  the  ladies  at  Harrowgate  have 
liberally  supplied  the  poor  woman  with  clothes, 
and  a  collection  has  been  made  for  her  to  the 
amount  of  about  so/. 

MARRIED. 

At  the  New  Church,  St.  Mary-le-honne,  hy  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Rice,  Prebendary  of 
Worcester,  John  Pepper,  Eaq.  of  Bigoda,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  to  Maria,  second  daughter  of 
Magens  Dorrien  Magens,  Esq.  of  Hommerwood- 
lodge,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  niece  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Dynevor. 

At  Paris,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clifford,  eldest  son  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clifford,  of  Ugbrook  Park, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  to  Miss  Weld,  the  only 
daughter  of  T.  Weld,  Esq.  of  Lulworth  Castle, 
in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

At  Tenterden,  James  Grant,  Esq.  of  Austin- 
friar*  and  Brixton,  to  Caroline,  fifth  daughter  of 
the  lute  J  Neve,  Esq.  of  Tenterdea. 

Mr.  George  Howard,  of  Chelmsford,  to  Miss 
Clav,  daughter  of  Edward  Clay,  Esq.  of  Greeu- 
•ted  Park,  the  present  Mayor  of  Colchester. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Ricketts,  S.  Baison,  Esq.  of 
Winktield,  Berks,  to  Mia  Ricketts,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Governor  Ricketts,  of  Barbadoes 

At  Lausanne,  at  the  bouse  of  Stratford  Can- 
ning, E»q.  the  British  Minister,  Robert  Suther- 
land,  F»q.  to  Jennetta  C.  M.  Murray,  eldest 
daughter  of  Col.  R  M'Gregor  Murray. 

At  Hult'io,  Lieut  -Colonel  D.  Foibes,  half- 
pay  of  the  78th  Highlanders,  to  Maria  Isabella, 
eldest  daughter  of  Jumes  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Hut- 
ton-hnll,  E«»ex. 

At  Brunei*,  E.  Cnxwell,  Esq.  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  to  Jane  Maxwell,  youngest  daughter 
of  P.  L.  Gordon,  of  Farringduo,  Berkshire. 

At  Andlty,  in  Stiiff.ird>hirc,  W.  S.  Koscoe, 
Esq  eldest  sou  of  W.  Roscoe,  of  Literpool.  Esq 
to  Hunuah  Llun,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  v.  aid  well, 
E*q.  of  Liutey  Wood. 


At  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  T.  Pagan,  Esq.  of 
Ely- place,  to  Lady  Plomer,  of  Snareabrook, 
widow  of  the  late  Alderman  Sir  W.  Plomer. 
.  At  Dumfries,  Scotland,  Captain  R. 
R.N.  to  Miss  Dalzell,  heiress  of  Glaoae. 

DIED. 

At  St.  Germain-en  Loye,  aged  65, 
Montmorency. 

At  Lyons,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Cecilia 
lotte  Leeton,  eldest  daaghter  of  Lady 
curry,  and  only  sitter  to  the  Earl  of  M  illtowa. 

At  Cheltenham,  Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart,  af 
Char  lest  own,  county  Roscommon. 

At  his  house  at  Banner-cross,  near  Sheffield, 
in  the  county  or  York,  Lientensnt-General  Mar- 
ray. 

At  the  Holt,  near  Biebop's  Wallham,  sincerely 
and  deeply  lamented,  Admiral  Sir  R.  C alder, 
Bart  in  the  74th  year  of  bis  age. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  mortality  has 
lately  occurred  in  a  family  at  Chepstow.— Mrs. 
Williams,  wife  of  Mr.  John  W  illiams,  tailor, 
died  suddenly  in  the  latter  end  of  April  last ;  her 
husband  survived  her  about  nine  wee 
uards;  since  which  period,  three  grown-up 
have  paid  the  debt  of  nature.-nJobn,  the  eldest, 
died  in  the  last  week  of  June  ;  James,  the  young- 
est, died  on  Sunday,  the  33d  of  August,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  and  David,  on  rt? 
Sunday  following,  at  the  same  hour) 

Lately,  on  his  passage  home  from  Ji 
Mattbew  G.  Lewis,  Esq.  author  of  the 
romance  entitled  Tht  A/***,  he  &c.  aad  of  se- 
veral dramatic  pieces,  which  rank  him  amongst 
the  most  successful  of  our  writers  in  that  depart- 
ment. On  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  M.  G. 
Lewis,  succeeded  to  aa  handsome  patrimony  in 
the  West  Indies.  When  in  London,  he  had  re- 
sided, for  some  time,  in  a  very  retired  manner,  is 
Albany.  His  stature  was  rather  dim i native,  bat 
bis  manners  most  eleganL  He  has  left  one  Ba- 
tumi daughter,  and  was  never  married. 

The  Hon.  A.  Aunesley,  who  was  married  only 
in  August  to  the  amiable  daughter  of  R.  Alas- 
worth,  Esq.  of  Halliwetl,  in  Lancashire,  was 
unfortunately  drowned,  on  the  97th  of  the  tarns 
month,  at  Blackpool,  near  Liverpool.  He  had 
left  his  residence,  early  in  the  morning,  to  bathe 
in  one  of  the  machines,  and  got  out  of  bis  depth. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  his  servant  and  soar 
gentlemen  present,  but  without  effect. 

By  a  letter  from  the  Hague,  we  learn  the  delta 
of  the  Dutch  General  Dncndals,  who  was  oat 
unknown  during  the  period  of  the  ReveJuuai. 
This  officer  expired  suddenly  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  where  he  was  Governor  of  the  Dutch 
settlements. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND 
DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTERS. 


$  umber  ®t\t  $unbret>  ant>  JHfmtw 


MISS  ELIZABETH  WALKER  BLANCHARD. 


The  young  lady  whose  Portrait  em- 
bellishes our  present  Number,  is  the  third 
and  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Blauchard,  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Coven t- 
Garden,  and  is  now  in  her  eighteenth  year, 
having  been  born  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1800.    When  our  heroine  was  only  six 
years  of  age  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
ber  mother;  from  which  time  her  father, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  with  equal 
justice  to  his  other  children,  has  endea- 
voured to  discharge  the  anxious  duty  which 
devolved  to  him,  by  giving  her  an  educa- 
tion suitable  to  some  respectable  situation 
in  life,  but  without  any  reference  to  the 
stage  as  a  profession.    Miss  Blauchard  had, 
however,  it  seems,  made  up  her  mind  to 
become  an  actress ;  and  at  length,  with 
some  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  her  father 
to  permit  her  trying  her  talents  before  the 
best  judges  and  most  generous  public  in 
the  world:  the  result  was  her  making  her 
debtit  in  Miss  Bland/ or d  (the  only  charac- 
ter she  had  then  attempted  to  study),  in 
Moreton's  comedy  of  Speed  ike  Plough,  on 
Friday  the  19th  of  June,  181ft,  and  for  Mr. 
Blanchards  benefit.   The  flattering  recep- 
tion she  met  with,  and  the  evident  promise 
of  future  excellence,  induced  Mr.  Colmau, 
who  was  just  then  disappointed  of  a  young  ] 


lady  whom  he  expected  for  the  opening  of 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  to  solicit  Miss 
Blanchard't  assistance  for  the  first  night 
of  the  season.  The  play  fixed  upon  was 
The  Poor  Gentleman;  Miss  Blauchard  had 
never  studied  Emily  Worthington,  but  un- 
dertook it  at  three  days'  notice :  and  in  her 
performance,  though  her  timidity  almost 
overcame  her  powers,  yet  she  evinced  such 
merit,  and  was  so  warmly  encouraged  by 
the  audience,  as  to  secure  an  immediate 
engagement  from  the  managers,  upon  the 
most  liberal  terms* 

Miss  Blauchard  has  since  been  the  re- 
presentative of  Beriua,  in  The  African*; 
Mist  Neville,  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer; 
Zorayda,  in  The  Mountaineers ;  Jessey  Oat- 
land,  in  A  Cure  for  the  Heart  Ache  ;  Maria, 
in  X.  Y.  Z.  &c.  ice. 

We  cannot  forbear  subjoining  our  meed 
of  praise  to  that  excellent  artist,  Miss 
Drummond,  who  painted  the  original  of 
the  engraving  presented  to  our  readers :  a  • 
more  faithful  likeness,  we  pronounce,  was 
never  taken,  and  the  turn  of  the  head,  and 
graceful  demeanour  of  the  figure  alto* 
gether,  confer  the  highest  honour  on  the 
talents  of  this  young  and  excellent  female 
artist. 


US 


HISTORY  OP  MUSIC. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 
(Continued  from  page  102.) 


Before  we  say  more  of  the  state  of ; 
music  under  James  I.  and  his  immediate' 
successors,  we  must  revert  to  it  as  it  stood 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  com-  \ 
ing  to  the  throne,  reckoned  music  amongst 
her  most  favourite  amusements,  and  for  I 
many  years  delighted  iu  the  performance  1 
of  it.   Sir  James  Melvil,  when  sent  on  an 
embassy  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  Eli- 
zabeth, gives  an  account  of  a  curious  con- 
versation he  had  with  the  latter.  Amongst 
other  questions,  as  which  of  the  two  were 
tallest,  which  fairest.  See.  the  English 
Queen  inquired  of  the  Ambassador  what 
were  Mary's  recreations  ?   Sir  James  re- 
plied, that  her  Majesty  played  on  the  lute 
and  the  virginals. — "  Does  she  play  well  r" 
asked  Elizabeth — u  Reasonably  well  for  a 
Queen,"  replied  Melvil. 


played  the  best,  the  Queen  of  Scots  or  her- 
self?  Melvil  declared  that  be  found  him- 
self compelled  to  give  the  preference  to 
Queen  Elizabeth's  playing.    Melvil  was  a 
true  courtier,  and  perhaps  was  ouly  com- 
pelled by  the  pretence  of  Elizabeth:  for 
Brantome,  in  enumerating  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mary  Stuart,  declares  that  she 
not  only  touched  the  lute  with  unrivalled 
skill,  but  that  she  bad  also  talents  at  com- 
position.  A  manuscript,  however,  is  pre- 
served of  the  Virginal  Book  of  Queen  Eli* 
zabeth;  of  which  Dr.  Buruey,  and  other 
writers  on  music  declare,  that  if  her  Ma- 
jesty was  able  to  perform  several  of  the 
difficult  pieces  of  music  it  contains,  she 
must  have  been  a  very  excellent  player 
indeed.    Dr.  Burney  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  it  would  be  hardly  jK*ssible  to 


The  very  same  day  after  dinner,  in  com-  find  a  master  in  Europe  who  could  play 
pany  with  Lord  Hunsdeo,  Melvil  with-    them  well  after  a  full  month's  practice. 


drew  into  a  gallery,  that  he  might  hear 
Elizabeth,  in  a  coutiguoua  apartment,  play 
on  the  virginals.  Having  listened  a  while, 
be  ventured  to  lilt  up  the  tapestry  that 
bung  before  the  entrance  into  her  chamber, 
and  seeing  the  Queeu's  back  was  towards 
the  door,  he  entered,  and  stood  within  the 
chamber,  delighted  with  the  excellence 
of  her  performance.  Turning  about,  the 
Queen  discovered  him,  rose,  and  advanced, 


Elizabeth  was  also  a  performer  on  the 
violin,  and  on  an  instrument  called  the 
poliphant,  an  instrument  not  uulike  the 
lute,  but  strung  with  wire. 

The  chapel  establishments  of  Edward, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  continued  much  the 
same.  Camdeu  says,  that  the  Romish  re- 
ligion remained  a  full  month  and  more  after 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  iu  the  same  state 
as  before:  and  certain  it  is  that  Elizabeth, 


with  a  badinage  half  serious,  lifted  up  who  began  her  reign  November  17tht  155$, 
her  hand  as  if  to  strike  him,  telling  him  bad  a  solemn  service  performed  for  her 
that  she  was_not  accustomed  to  play  be-  ||  sister  Mary  at  Westminster,  December  5tb, 

and  another  December  20th,  for  the  Em- 


fore  meu.  The  Ambassador,  who  had  J 
resided  chiefly  in  France,  knew  how  to 
flatter,  and  excused  himself,  not  particu- 
larly on  the  custom  of  that  country,  but 
that  he  was  drawn  thither  by  the  melody 
that  had  so  ravished  his  seuses  he  had 
forgot  all  he  owed  to  ceremony  and  eti- 
quette; but  he  was  willing  to  endure  any 
puuisliment  her  Majesty  might  be  pleased 
to  inflict  ou  his  presumption.  Elizabeth 


peror  Charles  V.  j  and  these,  as  well  as 
her  own  coronation,  were  celebrated  after 
the  Romish  manner. 

We  find  iu  Neale's  History  of  the  Puri* 
tans,  that  the  service  of  Elizabeth's  chapel 
was  not  only  sung  to  organs,  but  on  other 
instruments,  such  as  cornets,  sackbuts,  &c. 
especially  ou  .festivals.  Under  this  Queen 
the  Church  of  England,  iu  1560,  might  be 
regarded  as  brought  to  perfection.  Music 


sat  down  on  a  cushion,  and  Melvil  knelt 

beside  her,  but  the  Queen  gave  him  a  1  was  still  retaiued  in  divine  service, 
cushion  with  her  own  royal  hands  to  place    most  excellent  voices,  both  of 
under  hi*  knee.  She  then  inquired  which  |I  children,  that  could  be  procured, 
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pressed  into  the  Queen's  service  for  her 
chapel.  Elizabeth,  when  she  first  met  her 
parliament,  requested  them  to  consider  re-' 
ligion  without  beat  or  partiality ;  uever^ 
using  the  terms  papist  or  heretic  in  the 
way  of  reproach :  thai  they  would  avoid 
on  one  hand  the  extremes  of  idolatry  and 
superstition,  and  contempt  and  irreligion 
on  the  other.  But  this  wise  Princess  re* 
Unquished  no  prerogative  which  had  been 
exercised  by  her  ancestors;  she  issued 
placards  for  impressing  boys  into  her  ser- 
vice as  singers,  and  paid  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  cathedral  service. 

Luther,  who  had  first  shaken  the  papal 
throne  in  the  time  of  her  father,  was  both 
a  judge  and  a  lover  of  music:  the  old  me- 
lodies to  the  Evangelical  hymns  were  all 
composed  by  Lutherans}  they  are  elabo- 
rate and  fiorid,  like  the  Latin  mass.  The 
metrical  Psalmody  had  its  origin  in  Ger- 
many. 

Calvin  was  a  gloomy  and  rigid  reformer} 
and  the  only  music  he  allowed  his  disciples 
was  a  mouotouous  and  unmeaning  psal- 
mody, without  even  the  constituent  parts 
of  mere  melody.  The  inhabitants  of  Ice- 
laud,  who,  in  spite  of  their  rigorous  climate, 
once  glowed  with  the  most  ardent  love  for 
poetry  and  music,  were  forbidden  to  prac- 
tice the  latter  in  their  worship,  by  the 
more  freezing  religion  of  Calvin. 

When  Sir  Joseph  Banks  visited  this 
island  in  1773,  he  brought  home  a  very 
ancient  musical  instrument,  of  a  narrow 
and  long  form,  which  used  to  be  played 
on  with  a  bow.  It  was  called  by  the  na- 
tives the  long  spiel;  it  has  four  strings  of 
copper,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  drone. 


have  the  initials  of  W.  K.  and  the  106th 
those  of  T.  C. 

Archbishop  Parker,  during  his  exile, 
translated  the  Psalrtls  into  English  verse. 
He  adhered  to  the  Lutheran  manner  of 
setting  them;  they  were  never  published. 
But  the  most  ample  and  complete  edition 
of  the  Psalms,  in  parts,  which  appeared  in 
England  doring  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
that  imprinted  at  London,  by  T.  Est,  1594} 
the  former  publications  contained  only 
forty  tunes,  but  this  furnished  one  to  every 


We  are  told  by  Meuestrier  that 
and  hymns  were  the  opera  songs  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries'}  and  Va- 
rillas  assures  us,  that  the  airs  applied  to 
the  French  version  of  the  Psalms  were 
those  of  the  best  songs  of  those  times.  The 
Psalms  are,  in  general,  now  sung  in  a  very 
wretched  manner,  and  banish  from  the 
mind  those  devout  aspirations  they  are 
[  meant  to  impart.  This  is  particularly  ex- 
emplified in  those  parish  churches  where 
there  is  no  organ.  r 

Roger  A  st  ham,  in  a  letter  from  A  ugsburg, 
dated  14th  of  May,  1551,  says,  «  Three  or 
four  thousand  singiug  at  a  time  in  a  church 
in  this  city  is  but  a  trifle."  And  in  Bishop 
Jewel's  letter  to  Peter  Martyr,  he  says 
Sometimes  at  Paul's  Cross,  there  will  be 
six  thousand  people  singing  together." 

In  Scotland  psalmody  was  practised  very 
early  by  the  reformers}  and  about  the  year 
1555,  oue  Elizabeth  Adamson,  a  follower 
of  Knox,  died  singing  metrical  psalms. 

The  Puritans  of  Eugland,  who,  iu  the 
reiftTi  of  Elizabeth,  devoted  our  cathedral 
service  to  destruction,  assigned  the  nbso- 


Pieces  of  wood  are  placed  at  different  dis- 1  lute  necessity  of  that 


tances  upon  the  finger-board  to  serve  as ! 
frets. 

Several  of  the  Psalms  were  translated 


kind 


which  might  be  understood  by  the  whole 
congregation.  But  all  who  read  the  scrip* 
tures  will  find  singing  men  and  singing 


and  versified  during  the  reign  of  Henry  j  women  retained  for  divine  service:  and 

VIII.  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  printed  singing  necessarily  implies  a  being  skilled 

in  1549.   The  Earl  of  Surrey  wrote  a  son-  in  music.    Now,  iu  many  coovaiticlea, 

uet  in  their  praise,  and  translated  others  and  eveu  parish  churches  iu  the  country, 

himself,  but  both  these  and  the  translation  each  line  of  a  Psalm  is  prouounced  by  the 

by  Wyatt  are  lost  |  parish  clerk  before  it  is  sung  by  the  coo- 

Sternhold,  who  versified  only  fifty-one  gregation :  this  is  sufficient  to  shew  that 


of  the  Psalms,  died  in  1549  Hopkins,  a 
clergyman  and  schoolmaster  in  .Suffolk, 
versified  fifty-eight}  Wbittingham  five, 
among  which  is  the  1 19tb }  Nortou  twenty- 
seven}  Wisdome  oue;  the  7th  and  25th 


the  words  are  injured  aud  disguised  by  the 
monotonous  manner  of  general  psalni-siug» 
iug. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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ANECDOTES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  FEMALES. 


LADY  CARBAMPTON. 

In  the  year  1706  this  illustrious  female, 
it  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  pre- 
served unimpaired  her  shaming  flow  of 
•pints,  strength,  faculties,  end  amiability : 
but  what  rendered  her  truly  the  wonder  of 
her  time,  was  her  unexampled  fortitude 
and  resignation.   These  qualities  had  in- 
variably expelled  from  a  heart  otherwise 
prone  to  the  softest  feeling,  the  M  serpent's 
tooth**  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  then  Lord 
Carhamptoo,  who  never  paid  her  one  shil- 
ing  of  her  jointure  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  though  she  voluntarily,  in  her  Lord's 
life  time,  resigned  to  him  an  estate  in  her 
own  di»(K)$al  of  £4000  per  annum.  She 
would,  however,  herself  have  wanted  bread 
had  it  not  been  for  another  estate  in  her 
own  right  of  £1000  annual  income.  She 
obtained  from  Chancery  repeated  decrees 
in  ber  favour,  upon  which  the  young  Lord 
tiled  cross  bills ;  at  ooe  time,  on  pretence 
of  her  having  taken  away  the  family  jewels, 
though  she  had  not  a  single  gem  or  pic- 


ture in  her 
family. 


possession  belonging  to  the 


la  the  suite  of  the  late  Princess  Amelia 
there  was  formerly  a  lady  of  the  name  of 
Russell,  who  was  a  grandaughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  who,  it  should  seem,  inhe- 
rited, without  any  alloy,  much  of  his  un- 
dauuted  and  ready  spirit  One  day,  it 
happened  to  be  on  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
she  was  in  waiting,  and  occupied  in  adjust- 
ing some  part  of  the  Princess's  dress,  just 
as  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of 
bis  present  Majesty,  came  into  the  room. 
His  Royal  Highness  accosted  Miss  Rusself 
rather  sportingly,  and  said  to  her—"  For 
shame,  Miss  Russell,  why  have  you  not 
been  at  church,  humbliug  yourself  for  the 
sins  on  this  day  committed  by  your  grand- 
father ?M— -  Sir,"  replied  Miss  Russell,  "  for 
a  grandaughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  is 
humiliation  sufficient  to  be  employed  as  I 
am  in  pinning  up  your  sisters  train."1 


CHARACTERS  OF  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  WOMEN. 


OLYMPIA  DC  SEGU1U 

There  are  but  lew  historical  particulars 
known  of  Olympia  de  Segur:  her  charac- 
ter, however,  may  class  ber  amongst  the 


At  the  period  of  the  parliamentary 
troubles  in  France,  the  Marquis  de  Belair, 
son  of  the  chief  president  of  Bourdeaux,  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Chateau-Trom- 
pette.  He  had  there  groaned  for  some 
time  in  captivity,  when  his  wife  resolved 
to  be  his  deliverer.  Olympia  de  Segur, 
whose  virtues  shed  a  lustre  over  her  birth, 
united  to  a  solid  and  ingenious  understand- 
ing, that  cool  fortitude  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  the  sopport  of  every  difficult  en- 
terprize.  Conjugal  tenderness  and  an 
ardent  imagination  were  equally  serviceable 
to  her,  and  both  were  called  in  to  aid  ber 
in  this  extremity.  Heaven  assists  the  vir- 
tuous in  all  their  undertakings,  and  the 
more  the  soul  is  elevated,  so  much  more 
easy  are  obstacles  overcome  by  the  virtuous 


and  persevering. — Olympia  was  permitted 
sometimes  to  see  her  husband,  and  she 
sought,  in  concurrence  with  him,  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  his  guards.  Without  any 
fear  of  the  perils  that  her  devoted n ess  to 
him  might  cause  her  to  encounter,  and  ani- 
mated by  that  noble  boldness  her  virtue 
gave  her,  she  offered  to  take  his  place,  and 
let  him  escape  in  her  clothes.  The  Mar- 
quis hesitated,  dreading  to  expose  his  wife 
to  the  fury  of  his  enemies ;  be  chose  ra- 
ther to  brave  every  danger,  and  perhaps 
lose  his  bead  on  the  scaffold,  than  to  leave 
his  Olympia  exposed  to  become  the  sacri- 
fice to  ber  own  heroism. 

By  dint  of  tears  and  supplications,  sod 
still  more  by  the  loved  names  of  their  chil- 
dren, she,  at  length,  wrought  on  her  hus- 
band, and  stripped  herself  of  those  garments 
that  she  had  providently  added  to  what 
she  usually  wore:  the  Marquis  put  them 
on,  and  with  his  face  partly  concealed  by 
a  large  cap,  and  hiding  the  remainder  with 
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fab  handkerchief,  which  seemed  to  be  held 
up  to  dry  hit  tears,  he  passed  through  a 
file  of  jailers,  and  made  his  escape. 

The  keepers  of  the  prison,  who  yet 
thought  they  detained  their  captive  in 
safety,  did  not  visit  the  apartment  wherein 
Belair  was  confined  till  his  dinner  hour. 
Their  astonishmeut  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described;  but  Olynipia,  that  pattern 
of  conjugal  love,  was  not  perfectly  easy  ou 
her  husband's  escape,  she  trembled  least 
the  guards,  too  soon  made  acquainted  with 
it,  might  yet  have  been  able  to  overtake 
the  fugitive.  Forgetting  the  weakness  of 
her  sex,  and  animated  by  a  courage  the 
most  sublime,  she  fell  upon  the  jailer,  who 
immediately  called  out  for  help,  held  him 
fast,  and  made  use  of  all  her  strength  to 
retain  him,  not  letting  go  her  prize  till  the 
noise  of  this  event  bad  drawn  together 
every  inhabitant  of  the  prison. 


This  bold  attempt  was  crowned  with 
success ;  and  she  received  an  ample  reward 
by  bearing  that  her  husband  was  safe, 
while  she  accepted  with  heart-felt  joy  the 
punishments  that  awaited  her.  They  were 
but  slight—what  wretches  must  those 
judges  have  been  who  could  have  dared 
to  condemn  such  an  action,  who  could 
have  dared  to  violate  the  most  holy  bond 
of  nature,  and  make  use,  against  so  virtuous 
a  deception,  of  those  laws,  which  were 
made  by  man,  and  imperfect  as  himself?' 

After  Olynipia  had  remained  for  some 
time  as  an  hostage  for  her  husband,  she 
was  permitted  to  quit  her  confinement; 
and  she  lived  but  a  few  years  longer,  leav- 
ing to  posterity  an  example  worthy  of 
being  appreciated  by  her  own  sex,  the  ad- 
miration of  the  other,  and  a  lasting  honour 
to  conjugal  <  ' 


HISTORICAL  AND  SELECT  ANECDOTES. 


ANECDOTE  RELATED  BY  DR.  PEPYS. 

A  Gentleman  one  day  sending  to 
the  learned  Doctor,  when  be  was  absent 
from  home,  to  borrow  the  works  of  Theo- 
critus and  Horace,  the  maid  servant  told 
him  on  his  return,  that  a  gentleman  had 
sent  to  him  to  request  he  would  lend  him 
thrtt  oxeit  andaAo^W/ 

COURAGEOUS  INDIFFERENCE. 

At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  an  officer  of 
the  name  of  Honey  wood,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  cleave  down  a  French  soldier,  but 
his  hanger  sticking  fast  in  the  shoulder, 
the  fellow  gained  strength  sufficient  to 
thrust  Honey  wood  through  the  side  with 
his  bayonet,  while  another  struck  him  on 
the  bead  and  face  with  a  sabre,  so  that  he 
immediately  fell.  Next  day  Lord  Robert 
Manners  looking  at  the  waggons  that  were 
carrying  off  the  wounded,  beheld  Honey- 
wood  on  one  of  them,  with  half  a  dozen 
soldiers  lying  on  the  top  of  him.—4'  Poor 
fellow  !**  said  his  Lordship,  "thou  art  now 
done  for,  sure  enough." — But  what  was  his 
surprise  when,  on  arriving  at  Hannau,  he 
received  a  message  with  Mr.  Honeywood  s 
compliments,  desiring  Lord  Robert  to  go 
and  see  his  wounds  dressed.    He  went 


directly.—"  And  now  Bob,"  cried  the  gal- 
lant creature,  look  sharp  and  thou  shalt 
see  my  brains;  and  Middleton  the  surgeon 
here  shall  bear  witness  that  I  have 


This  amiable  character,  whose  youthful 
gaiety  of  manners  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eightysix,  delighted  all  who  were  in  his 
society,  was  diniug  once  with  some  mem- 
bers of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  master;  when  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, speaking  of  a  dispute  that  had  taken 
place  amongst  the  Privy  Councillors,  re- 
marked that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
struck  the  table  with  such  violence  that  he 
split  it ;  "  No,  no,"  replied  Dr.  Lee,  drily, 
"  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  he 
split  the  table,  though  1  believe  he  divided 
the  board  /" 

- 

ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

A  West  India  gentleman  of  large  fortune, 
and  greater  worth,  was  so  absent  that  ha 
seldom  called  upon  a  friend  without  occa- 
sioning some  bizarrt  incident.  One  cold 
morning  be  came  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
The  servant  informed  him  his 
dressing;  Mr.  H  ,  almost  unconsciously, 
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stepped  up  stain,  and  bolted  into  the 
dressing-room.  The  physician  asked  bin 
to  be  seated.  Growing  too  warm,  Mr. 
H-  ■  threw  off  his  great  coat,  and  chatted 
for  some  time  with  hit  old  intimate }  but  a 
gentleman  urgently  asking  to  see  the  Doc- 
tor, be  weut  in  his  night-gown  to  a  break- 
fast parlour  where, the  patient  waited. 
Mr.  H  ,  as  be  supposed,  put  on  bit 
great  coat,  and  went  off,  without  waiting 
to  bid  the  Doctor  good  mo  rut  tig.  His  next 
visit  was  to  a  lady,  and  before  he  sat  down 
be  said—"  Bless  me,  Madam,  what  can  be 
the  reason  that  a  train  of  boys  followed  me, 
and  forced  me  to.  take  refuge  here  The 
Jady  replied  by  immoderate  laughter.  Mr. 
fl  was  a  little  man,  the  physician  a 
large  man  j  he  had  taken  that  gentleman's 
upper  coat  in  place  of  his  own  great  coat, 
and  the  house  was  in  an  uproar  searching 
for  the  garment,  aud  all  the  physician's 
memorandums  for  the  day,  when  Mrs. 
M— 'a  servant  appeared  to  restore  them. 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  PRINCE  Or  BAVARIA. 

1m  the  month  of  November  of  last  year, 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Bavaria,  who  was  tra- 
velling in  Sicily,  was  reposing  himself  one 
day  with  his  attendants,  in  an  orange  grove 
near  the  little  town  of  Monte  Allegro; 
when  suddenly  a  woman  with  four  young 
children  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  en- 
treated him  to  solicit  her  husband's  pardon, 
who  stood  condemned  to  death  for  having, 
in  a  moment  of  passion,  mortally  wounded 
with  a  knife  a  man  with  whom  he  had  a 
quarrel.  The  sister  of  the  woman,  with 
six  children,  joined  her  entreaties,  aud  the 
couutry  people  assembled  at  a  respectful 
distance*  anxiously  awaiting  the  issue  of 
the  interesting  interview.  Before  the  Prince 
bad  time  to  answer,  another  woman,  with 
her  countenance  inflamed,  and  her  head 
covered  with  a  black  veil,  darted  through 
the  crowd,  crying  out  "Veugeancel  ven- 
geance !"  It  was  the  sister  of  the  man  who 
bad  been  killed  in  the  quarrel.  The  people, 
fearing  the  effect  of  the  latter  woman's 
grief  upon  the  Prince's  feelings,  all  ex- 

H  Mercy  I  mercy  f  * 


convict.  The  Prince  engaged  to  ask  his 
pardon  at  the  court  of  Palermo,  and  imme- 
diately the  air  resounded  with  cries  of  joy 
from  the  multitude,  and  the  news  was  re- 
echoed by  the  firing  of  cannon.  Shortly 
after,  the  pardon  came,  and  the  Prince,  on 
his  departure,  was  saluted  with  the 
dictions  of  all  the  if 


scene,  sent  one  of  his  train  to  the  house  of 
the  nearest  judge.  The  latter  confirmed 
the  statement  of  the  women,  and  joined 
with  Ibejm  in  entreaties  in  favour  of  the 


ANECDOTE  OF  PEL16SOR. 

Pclisson  was  dreadfully  disfigured  by 
the  small-pox,  and  the  folio  wiog  incident 
befel  him  from  his  extreme  ugliness-  A 
very  beautiful  lady  met  bim  one  day  in  the 
street,  and  taking  him  by  the  band,  she 
requested  bim  to  let  her  lead  bim  to  a  house 
a  few  doors  off.  Delighted  at  being  no- 
ticed by  so  beautiful  a  female,  Peitsson,  in 
spite  of  his  appearance,  could  not  forbear 
entertaining  the  mosr  ardent  hopes.  The 
lady,  speaking  to  the  master  of  the 
uttered  the  following  seutence^-' 
like  that,  every  feature." — Pelisaoo,  recover- 
ing  his  astonishment  at  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  lady,  requested  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  to  explain  what  alt  this 
meant  ?  Who,  after  refusing  for  a  long 
while,  confessed  that  lie  was  a  painter, 
adding,  "  I  have  some  time  ago  undertook 
to  paint  for  that  lady  a  picture  of  the 
Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  and  we  have 
been  sadly  puzzled  to  get  a  good  represen- 
tation of  the  devil ;  she  therefore  brought 
ydb  to  me  as  a  model." 

AXECDOTB  OF  JOHN  II.  KING  OP  SWEDES. 

The  first  dramatic  spectacle  performed 
in  Sweden,  was  the  death  and  passion  of 
our  blessed  Saviour.  The  actor  who  per- 
formed the  part  of  the  soldier  who  pierced 
the  side  of  Jesus,  whether  through  awk- 
wardness, or  too  much  energy  of  feeling, 
buried  his  spear  so  deep  in  the  side  of  the 
actor  on  the  cross,  that  it  not  only  killed 
the  man,  but  threw  down  the  cross ;  the 
fall  of  which  crushed  the  actress  to  death 
who  was  performing  the  part  of  Mary. 
On  which  John,  in  a  violent  rage  against 
him  who  had  enacted  that  of  the  soldier, 
rushed  forwards,  aud  with  one  stroke  of 
his  scymetar  cut  off  his  head.  The  audience, 
however,  who  were  moved  with  pity  for 
the  actor,  whose  fault  was  purely  acci- 
dental, avenged  his  death  immediately  by 
taking  away  the  life  of  the  mouarch. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  THE  DUKE  DE  ROHAN. 

As  the  Duke  was  once  travelling  through 
Switzerland,  finding  himself  indispotcd,  he 
sent  for  the  most  famous  physician  of  the 
Canton,  who  was  named  Dr.  Thibaut. — 
« I  think,"  said  the  Duke,  *•  I  have  seen 
your  race  before."—"  Very  likely,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  "  for  1  had  the  honour  to  serve 
you  as  a  farrier."—*'  How,  the  deuce,  theu, 
is  it  that  you  are  become  a  physician  ?  How 
do  you  practice  upon  the  sick  ?" — «•  As  on 
the  horses  of  your  Excellency.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  them  die  under  my  hands, 
bot  I  also  cu  re  a  great  many.  For  heaven's 
sake,  Sir,  do  not  betray  me,  but  suffer  me 
to  gain  my  livelihood  amongst  these  honest 


;  OF  WEBB,  THE  PEDESTRIAN. 

Webb,  the  once  celebrated  pedestrian, 
remarkable  for  vigour  both  or 
mind  and  body,  lived  wholly  upon  water 
for  his  drink,  and  chiefly  upon  vegetable* 
for  hiit  sustenance.  He  one  day  recom- 
mended his  regimen  to  one  of  his  patrons, 
who  was  extremely  fond  of  brandy.  Hi' 
urged  him,  with  great  earnestness,  to  quit 
a  course  of  luxury  by  whic  h  his  health  and 
his  intellects  would  be  equally  destroyed. 
The  gentleman  appeared  convinced,  and 
toid  him  "  that  he  would  conform  to  his 
counsel,  but  that  he  could  not  change  Ids 
course  of  life  at  once,  but  would  leave  off 
all  strong  liquors  by  degrees."—**  By  de- 
greesP  exclaimed  Webb;  ••  if  you  should 
uuhappily  fall  into  the  fire,  would  yon 
caution  your  servauta  not  to  pull  you  out 
but  by  degrees?" 

fortunate  superstition. 

Captain  Stout,  of  the  American  ship 
Hercules,  which  was  ran  on  shore  on  the 
coast  of  Caffraria,  iu  1796,  as  the  only 
means  of  saviiu;  the  lives  of  the  crew,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  superstition  of 
the  Lascars.  At  a  period  wheu  the  temp- 
est raged  with  the  utmost  violence,  the 
Captain  directed  most  of  the  crew  below, 
particularly  the  Lascars,  to  work  the 
pumps.  Oue  of  tliem,  however,  was  per 
ceived  coming  up  the  gaugway,  with  a 
handkerchief  iu  his  baud ;  and  ou  being 
questioned  what  he  was  about,  he  answer- 
ed in  a  toue.  of  voice  that  discovered  a  per- 
fect loundence  in  the  measure  that  he  pro- 

No.  \l*.-VoLXVUL 


posed,  that  he  was  going  to  make  an  offer- 
ing to  his  God.— "This  handkerchief,"  said 
he,  **  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  rice, 
and  all  the  rupees  I  am  worth  suffer  me 
to  attempt  to  lash  it  to  the  mizen  top,  and 
rely  upon  it.  Sir,  if  I  succeed  we  shall  all 
be  preserved."— The  Captain  was  going 
to  order  him  back  again  to  the  pumps, 
but  recollecting  that  iu  so  doing  he  might 
throw  both  him  and  his  countrymen  into 
a  state  of  despondency,  and  thereby  lose 
t  he  benefit  of  their  exertions,  he  acquiesced. 
The  Lascar  thanked  him,  and  he  soon  be- 
held this  child  of  prejudice  mount  the  tot- 
tering shrouds  without  the  least  appre- 
hension. He  soon  lashed  the  handker- 
chief to  the  mizen  top-mast  head,  fearless 
of  all  danger,  and  arrived  in  safety  on  the 
deck,  confident  now  that  his  God  was  the 
Captains  friend;  he  wcut  below  to  inform 
his  brethreu  that  he  had  done  hi*  duty. 
All  the  Lascar*  seemed  transported  with 
joy,  embraced  their  virtuous  companion, 
and  then  laboured  at  the  pump  with  in- 
creased alacrity  and  perseverance,  as  if  they 
had  encountered  before  neither  apprehen- 
1  sion  nor  fatigue.  To  their  unceasing  la- 
bour was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
preservation  of  the  people. 

ANECDOTE  of  the  bishop  of  meaux. 

This  prelate  once  asked  an  old  woman 
how  many  sacrann  nts  there  were?  To 
which  question  she  replied  b\  saying  there 
were  but  two.—"  But,"  replied  the  Bishop, 
"  there  is  marriage }  what  prevents  your 
regarding  so  holy,  delightful,  and  happy  a 
state  as  oue  of  the  sacrameuts  ?" — Ah  !  ah  ! 
Sir,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  if  it  is  so  very 
good,  what  is  the  reasou  that  you  have 
never  partaken  of  it?" 

ANECDOTE  OF  ROBERT  FERGUSON. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  Robert  Fergu- 
son, a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  had  plot- 
led  against  the  government,  fled  from 
justice  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  wheu 
perceiviug  that  he  was  closely  pursued, 
aud  that  the  gates  were  shut  to  prevent 
his  escape,  he  had  recourse  to  a  device 
which  men  of  less  cutining  would  have 
considered  as  the  certain  means  of  destruc- 
tion. Instead  of  secreting  himself  in  acel- 
.ar  or  garret,  and  putting  confidence  in 
strangers,  he  went  to  ths  town  prison, 
U 
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where  he  knew  an  old  acquaintance  was 
confined,  and  there  he  remained  concealed 
till  the  search  being  over  and  curiosity  at  : 
an  end,  he  waa  enabled  to  go  quietly  about 

The  same  man,  after  the  unfortunate  and  \ 
melancholy  affair  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  perished,  with  whom  be  acted 
as  secretary,  had  a  still  more  narrow 
escape.  Ferguson  knew  that  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  out  against  him,  and  his 
person  was  so  very  remarkable,  that  he 
could  hardly  entertain  the  least  hopes  of 
eluding  pursuit.  Being,  however,  a  man 
of  great  presence  of  mind,  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way  for  the  coast  j  but  instead  ] 
of  passing  along  bye- roads,  or  through  vil- 
lages, he  entered  the  largest  towns,  and 
fearlessly  put  up  at  the  best  inns.  At  one 
place  in  Dorsetshire,  where  his  danger  was 
the  greatest,  he  found  that  the  principal 
inn  was  kept  by  the  Mayor,  which  circum- 
stance made  him  choose  that  very  house 
for  his  quarters.  Here  he  came  towards 
the  evening,  ordered  a  handsome  supper, 
to  w  hich  he  invited  the  company  df  the 
landlord  and  his  wife.  In  the  middle  of 
the  repast,  the  Mayor  received  a  message, 
desiring  him  to  grant  a  search-warrant,  for 
the  apprehension  of  one  Ferguson.  The 
magistrate,  in  consequence,  being  obliged 
to  retire,  for  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  made  an  apology  to  his  guest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  acquainted  him  with  the 


of  his  absence.  On  his  return,  the 
conversation  fell  upon  the  subject  of  tbe 
fugitive,  and  the  offences  with  which  he 
stood  charged.  Ferguson,  who  knew  that 
too  much  ardour  in  condemning,  frequently 
betrays  consciousness  ot guilt,  and  that  an 
attempt  to  palliate  crime  is  apt  to  create 
suspicion,  both  which  are  the  error*  of 
little  cunning,  commended  tbe  zeal  of  the 
magistrate  with  that  discreet  coolness 
which  generally  accompanies  moderation 
and  honesty,  and  then  deviated 
ceptibly,  to  topics  best  calculated  for 
own  security.  The  evening  pass* 
pleasantly,  aud  Ferguson  lay  till  pretty 
late  in  the  morniug,  when  he  arose  confi- 
dent enough  of  his  being  safe  while  in  that 
house,  but  not  so  sure  of  getting  out  of  tbe 
town  to  the  sea  side.  In  order  to  obviate 
this  difficulty  he  called  for  breakfast,  and 
agaiu  desiring  the  company  of  his  worship, 
with  whose  conversation  he  affected  to  be 
so  much  pleased,  that  he  promised,  if  the 
Mayor  would  ride  to  the  neat  town,  and 
spend  the  eveuing  with  him,  be  would  stop 
and  take  dinner.  This  flattery  % 
affection  of  the  host,  who  very 
complied ;  aud  thus  Fergusou,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  magistrate,  passed  safely  through 
that  town,  and  the  neighbourhood,  with- 
out being  at  all  suspected.  He  then  got  a 
passage  to  Holland,  and  returned  from 
thence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 


THE  GLEANER'S  PORTE-FOLIO; 

CONSISTING  OP  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  FROM  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS,  PUBLIC 

JOURNALS,  &C  &C. 


MINTS  TO  MISSIONARIES. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
itself  are  so  firmly  implanted  in  the  soul  of 
man,  that  no  vicious  practice,  and  no  mis- 
taken code,  can  change  their  nature ;  and 
that  we  should  look  on  the  historian  who 
should  tell  us  of  laws  which  enacted  theft 
and  murder,  or  punished  honesty  and  be- 
nevolence, with  as  little  credit,  as  on  bim 
who  should  talk  of  "  men,  wbose  heads  do 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders.'' 

Our  missionaries  are  very  apt  to  split 
upon  this  rock,  and  iu  order  to  place  our 


religion  in  the  brightest  light,  as  if  it 
wanted  their  feeble  aid,  they  lay  claim,  ex- 

'  clusively,  to  all  the  sublime  maxims  of  mo- 
rality, aud  tell  those  they  wish  to  convert, 

|  that  their  own  books  contain  nothing  hut 
abominations,  the  belief  of  which  they 
must  abandon,  in  order  to  receive  the 
purer  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Mistaken 
men  \  Could  they  desire  a  better  opening 
to  their  hopes,  than  to  find  already  esta- 
blished that  morality  which  says,  it  is  ea- 
joined  to  man,  even  at  the  moment  of  de- 
struction, to  wish  to  benefit  his  for*,  "  " 
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the  sandal  tree,  in  the  instant  of  its  over-  history,  leads  us  to  the  proposition,  that 
throw,  sheds  perfume  on  the  axe  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  difference  of  manners, 
fells  it"  |  is  to  be  sought  in  the  different  treatment 

How  happy  would  it  be,  if,  instead  of  j  experienced  by  the  women  of  Asia  and 
fighting  with  the  air,  as  these  good  men  1  Europe.    Because  the  woman,  in  Asia,  is 


persist  in  doing,  they  were  employed  in 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  in  1 


to  play  a  subordinate  part  iu 
society,  and  is  doomed  to  a  kind  of  impri- 


"* a *a n         ^*    •  »»»  v»    »- —  o  *  —   J  9    ■ 

rcbing  for,  and  compiling  such  moral  soumeut;  and  as  the  man  exercises  full 

passages  from  the  ancient  Hindoo  books,  controul  over  her,  her  iufluence  is  ex- 

as,  taught  to  the  young  Indians,  might  ira-  tremely  limited,  and  canuot  operate,  in 

prove  them,  and  render  them  worthy  of  any  remarkable  way,  on  the  national  cha- 

still  further  advantages — an  improvement  racter.    Even  in  early  ages,  the  customs 

they  would  be  far  from  refusing,  as  it  of  Europe  were  the  opposite  of  all  this. 


would  accord  with  their  prejudices,  and 
beiug  founded  on  the  wisdom  of  their  fore- 
fathers, would  carry  with  it  the  authority 
of  religion,  and  the  attraction  of  affection. 
Should  we  hear  of  the  habitual  want  of 
truth  in  the  Hindoos — if,  from  their  in- 


Among  the  ancieut  Germans,  women 
were  honoured  aud  respected — they  were 
even  admitted  to  public  assemblies,  and 
allowed  to  deliberate  on  political  affairs.— 
This  custom  gave  birth  to  the  gallantries 
of  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  most  brilliant 


iiuui    til     iiic    i  »iuvii/v*i— —  •      "«»•   »■■»-■•     ...  —  - 

fcncv,  they  were  exercised  in  those  sacred  period  for  the  female  sex.  I  he  1  nrks  must, 
passages,  where  truth,  in  all  her  sublime  indeed,  have  regarded,  as  singular,  the  oath 
and  attractive  arrav,  is  identified  with  the  made  by  St  Louis,  not  to  consider  as  valid 
universal  soul,  and  made  familiar  with  the  the  agreement  which  guaranteed  the  lives 
strains  of  the  poet,  who,  speaking  of  the  of  himself  aud  his  companions  in  arms, 
inviolability  ofa  promise, sings, "  Before  the  "  »»ould  be  r«,ified  by  his  Queen, 

appointed  hour,  even  thou,  thyself,  art  not  whom  he  had  left  behind  at  Damietta— 
able  to  destroy  the  tyrant  to  whom  thou  The  influeuce  of  knight-errantry  has  even 
hast  promised  life,  no  more  than  the  sun  extended  to  moderu  times.  The  Europe- 
is  able  prematurely  to  close  the  day  which  ans  have,  by  degrees,  adopted  those  habits 
he  himself  enlightens."— Graham's  Letters    and  customs,  which  arc  most  agreeable  to 

women.  To  please  them,  the  Luropeati 
has  renounced  the  beard,  which  the  Asiatic 
regards  as  his  greatest  ornament,  aud  uot 
T.ir  causes  which  have  produced  the  only  forms  his  person,  but  likewise  his 
differences  between  the  manners  and  cus-  mind,  in  the  way  which  may  be  most 
torn,  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  nations,  agreeable  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
is  a  subject  for  the  inquiry  of  the  philo-  the  European  women  resemble  the  men. 
sooner.  1  regard  them,  a.  affording  two  Europe  is  indebted  to  the  fair  sex  for  many 
principal  clarifications.  There  are  nations  of  her  pre-eminences  over  the  other  region, 
in  Asia,  whose  habits  resemble  those  of  of  the  world. 

the  Europeans;  and  in  some  countries  of  Rudeness  and  despotism  prevail  where 
Europe,  customs  similar  to  those  of  Asia  women  are  kept  ,u  a  state  of  complete  op- 
prevail.   The  manners  and  custom,  of  the  1  pression-effemmacy  and  cowardice  are  the 


•n  India. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND 


ancient  Romans,  corresponded  more  with 
those  of  the  modern  Asiatic  than  the  Eu- 
ropeans. In  Turkey,  the  customs  of  Asia 
prevail.  Among  the  other  European  na- 
tions, the  habits  of  the  Portuguese,  Spa- 
niards, Russians,  and  Hungarians,  approx- 
imate most  closely  to  those  of  the  Asiatics. 
Were  we  to  seek  for  a  mother-country,  or 

central  point     »*  mav  *°  te  caJlet,»  for 
manners,  we  should  say  that  Persia  is  such 
tor  Asia,  and  France  for  Europe. 
This  assertion,  which  is  supported  by 


:  characteristics  of  those  nations  w  here  they 


enjoy  too  great  an  ascendancy. 

lu  England,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  was 
never  carried  to  such  an  extent,  as  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  France ;  in  the  former 
country,  itcousisted  merely  in  superficial 
appearances.  Women  never  possessed  so 
much  power  in  England  as  iu  France. — 
Though  the  English  woman  is  not,  like 
her  sbter  iu  Turkey,  the  slave  of  her  hus- 
band, yet  she  is,  more  than  females  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  excluded  from  an 
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interference  with  public  affairs,  and  con- 
fined  to  the  occupations  which  nature  has 
market)  out  for  her — namely,  the  education  1 
of  her  children,  and  the  care  of  her  house-  [ 
hold  affairs. 

Until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  agriculture 
constituted  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
English,  and  the  form  of  their  constitution 
bordered  on  a  territorial  aristocracy,  that 
is  to  say,  the  lauded  proprietors,  who  have 
since  been  reduced,  and  have  degetierated,  I 
were  the  most  important  individuals  iu  the  ! 
couutry.   They  furnished  the  model,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  manners,  customs, 
and  prejudices  of  the  whole  nation,  were  j 
formed.   Educated  on  their  estates,  they 
obstinately  retaiucd  their  peculiarities.  Be- 
iiig  naturally  serious,  atid  living  entirely 
within  the  circle  of  their  families,  the  su- 
perior classes  in  England  acquire  a  more  j 
solid  knowledge,  and  purer  morals,  than 
those  on  the  Continent    During  the  pe- 
riod  of  the  reformation,  intolerance  was  a  ! 
prominent  feature  in  the  English  character,  | 
combined  with  religious  feelings,  which  > 
degenerated  into  bigotry.     The  women 
formed  themselves  after  the  model  of  the  , 
men.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  trails 
of  barbarity,  which  arose  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  age,  many  women,  during  the  j 
period  of  the  English  republic,  bring  to 
our  recollection  the  Valerias  and  Portias  of 
antiquity.    With  warm  feelings  of  patriot- 
ism and  national  pride,  they  combined  the  | 
siucercst  devotedness  to  their  husbands. —  ! 
They  displayed  talent  and  ability  for  manly 
occupations,  without,  for  a  moment,  re- 
nouncing female  modesty  and  reserve. 

'I  t  ><  no>l»  <<  tranquillity  which  suc- 
ceeded the  storms  of  the  revolution,  afford- 
ed the  fair  sex  no  opportunities  for  the  de- 
velopenient  of  the  virtues  above  alluded  to; 
they  rather  withdrew  themselves  from  all 
manly  occupations,  to  which  the  nature 
of  the  English  constitution  has  contri- 
buted. 

The  monarch,  who  is  Jimited  iu  bis  pre- 
rogatives, cannot,  as  uuder  other  constitu- 
tions, invest  his  wife,  or  mistress,  with  any 
importaut  influence  in  political  affairs. — 
The  minister  must  pay  dearly  in  his  person, 
were  he  to  suffer  his  mistress  to  official 
for  him.  The  course  of  government  affairs 
ia  too  precisely  indicated,  to  admit  of  any 
foreign  influeuce ;  the  fair  sex  are,  const:- 


quently,  shut  out  from  all  political  in- 
triguing.* Modern  English  history  pre- 
sents but  few  iustauces  of  the  choice  of  an 
Admiral  or  (ieueral  having  beeu  decided 
by  female  influeuce. 

An  Englishman  does  not  love  the  fcir 
sex  with  such  a  degree  of  adoration,  as 
would  lead  him,  voluntarily,  to  renounce 
the  dominion  which  nature  seems  to  have 
assigned  to  man,  and  which  is  likewise 
granted  to  him  by  the  laws. 

As  soon  as  a  woman  is  married,  all  she 
is  possessed  of  becomes  the  projierty  of  bet 
husband ;  and  she  can  dispose  of  nothing 
without  his  consent.  He,  ou  the  other 
hand,  is  responsible  for  all  the  debts  ahe 
may  iucur,  either  before  or  after  marriage. 
Though  the  husband  is  obliged,  by  law,  to 
pay  his  wife's  debts,  and  is  deprived  of 
personal  freedom  in  case  he  should  not 
possess  the  means  of  doing  so,  yet,  in  all 
that  regards  properly,  the  wife  is  reduced 
to  a  state  of  subjection,  and  the  husbaod 
invested  with  controul,  though  limits  are 
established  aganmt  its  abuse. 

An  Englishwoman  is  equally  estimable, 
as  a  wife  and  as  a  mother.  As  a  wife,  she 
is  the  faithful  companion  of  her  husband; 
she  participates  iu  all  his  sorrows,  observes 
regularity  in  her  domestic  arrangements; 
and  for  cleanliness,  is  superior  to  the  fe- 
males of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  She 
remains  at  home,  whilst  her  husband  is 
abroad  seeking  the  recreations  of  riding, 
driving  or  hunting ;  she  rises  early  from 
table,  leaving  him  and  hia  friends  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  bottle  j  frequently  ex-, 
eluded  from  all  society,  she  lives  for  year* 
in  a  lonely  couutry  estate,  without  feeling 
any  desire  to  seek  for  amusement  beyond 
the  walls  of  her  house.  When  she  exer- 
cises domiuiou  over  tier  husband,  it  is  ob- 
tained by  sweetness  of  temper;  hers,  there- 
fore, is  a  dominion  to  which  man  readily 
yields,  and  that  only  which  becomes  her 
sex. 

As  a  mother,  an  Englishwoman  regards 
the  education  of  her  child  re  u  as  her  dear- 


•  This  practice  of  excluding-  females  (rum  alt 
participation  ia  public  uffiiiii  in  England,  is  a 
teiioiu  chum*  of  complaint  lo  the  foreiyo  Envoys 
ohonretent  to  the  EnglUh  court.  All  diplo- 
matic intiigues  prove  ineffectual.  TheAmbos- 
ksdor  must  trust  to  the  public  journal*  for  all  km 
information  on  the  subject  of  state  sacrcu. 
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est  duty.  It  is  exclusively  the  mother'* 
office,  to  implant  iii  the  minds  of  her  chil- 
dren those  early  precepts,  which  exercise 
so  important  an  influence  over  their  future 
existence,  and  which  redound  so  much  to 
the  honour  of  the  English  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

There  is,  however,  something  monastic 
iu  the  mode  of  educating  youug  women  iu 
England.    A  foreigner,  introduced  for  the 
first  time  to  a  party  of  young  English 
ladies,  might  almost  fancy  himself  trans- 
ported to  a  nunnery.   The  uuiformity  of 
their  white  muslin  dresses,  would  likewise 
contribute  to  maintain  the  illusion,  for 
every  female  follows  the  same  fashion, 
without  any  distiuction   being  observed 
between  youth  and  old  age.  Uncommonly 
fine  features  are  to  be  met  with  among  the 
youug  women  in  England ;  but  their  com- 
plexioiut  seem  loo  delicate  to  resist,  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  destructive  influ- 
ence of  the  foggy  English  atmosphere; 
they  lose  their  beauty  at  au  early  age. — 
The  English  women  are  more  remarkable 
for  well-proportioned  forms,  thau  for  any 
striking  beauty  of  countenance.    They  do 
not,  however,  devote  much  attention  to 
gracefulness  of  deportment. 

Foreigners  might  be  iuclined  to  wish  for 
more  vivacity,  more  wit,  and  more  talent  { 
for  conversation  among  the  fair  sex  of  Eng- 
land. Even  the  English  husband  not  uu- 
frcquently  complains  of  ennui  wheu  at 
home;  but  he  reflects,  that  the  attainment 
of  these  attractive  talents  might  have  a 
prejudicial  influeucc  ou  the  exercise  of 
more  importaul  duties.— From  a  German 
Work. 

HOLLAND,  IN  1773. 

Tux  country  is  entirely  flat,  and  so  are 
the  surrounding  towns:  but  nothing  cau 
be  more  neat,  more  pretty,  uor  more  ele- 
gant than  these  towns.  They  preseut  to 
the  eye,  at  a  great  distance,  by  their  nu- 
merous canals,  planted  ou  each  side  with 
trees,  the  prospect  of  a  great  uuiuber  of 
hamlets,  united  together;  we  seem  always 
io  the  country,  aud  the  hamlets  appear  as 
if  they  had  beeu  formed  during  the  uight 
by  the  waud  of  a  fairy. 

1  he  public  edifices  and  houses  are  built 
on  the  waters,  which  surround  aud  divide 


like  so  many  stationary  vessels,  without 
masts,  the  roofe  of  which  seem  to  be  the 
decks.  They  are  slight,  and  have  not  cost 
much  labour  in  erecting.  They  are  wash* 
♦•d  every  day,  inside  aud  out ;  the  outside, 
by  meaus  of  engines— the  inside,  with 
spuuges.  The  corridors,  and  stories,  are 
all  inlaid  with  Dutch  tiling ;  which  give 
au  air  of  newness  to  the  most  ancieut 
buildings.  The  outside  is  varnished  iu  all 
maimer  of  colours,  aud  the  stairs  are  co- 
vered with  mailing,  or  strips  of  cloth. 

In  Holland,  ihe  way  of  living  is  temper- 
ate and  w  holesome ;  a  piece  of  beef,  weigh- 
ing about  twenty  pounds,  serves  all  the  week, 
with  a  dish  of  excellent  vegetables.  Thista 
the  whole  course.  Those  who  call  the  Hol- 
landers cheese-eaters,  have  only  beeu  fami- 
liar with  sailors,  aud  other  seafaring  men. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  Russians  may  tell 
a  foreigner  to  be  guarded  against  the  effects 
of  cold,  or  Ihe  Hollanders  agaiust  the  in- 
fluence of  their  evening  dews ;  experience 
furnishes  the  best  defence.  Would  you 
wish  to  preserve  your  health,  always  fol- 
low the  regimen  of  the  natives  belonging 
tu  the  country  wherein  >ou  may  sojourn; 
wheu  in  llussia,  during  the  winter,  eat 
their  sugar  cakes,  aud  drink  the  spirituous 
liquors  they  orl'er  >ou  before  dinner;  iu 
Holland,  return  home  early,  and  wheu  you 
go  out,  do  not  go  till  it  is  late.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  the  atmosphere  require  little 
change  in  the  clothing,  from  winter  to 
summer. 

The  roads,  in  several  countries,  are  made 
with  new  half-baked  bricks,  just  from  the 
held  j  they  last,  because  they  are  well 
cohered  with  sand,  and  no  heavy  carriages 
pass  over  them.  Every  thing  is  transport- 
ed in  boats,  aud  provisions  are  carried  to 
their  destiued  place  in  wheelbarrows. 

Holiaud,  watered  ou  almost  every  side 
by  the  ocean,  offers  ouly  extensive  fields. 
There  are  110  foreots,  aud  the  only  trees 
are  those  of  the  gardeus,  and  of  places  near 
ihe  towns. 

Besides  the  rivers,  there  are  innumerable 
canals,  to  facilitate  parties  of  pleasure, voy- 
ages, aud  the  t  ran  sporting  of  merchandize ; 
and  the  boatmen  undertake  to  carry  pro- 
visions aud  goods  at  a  moderate  price.  A 
boat  costs  but  little  to  keep  it,  aud  will  con- 
tain more  than  eight  cart-loads  of  tner- 


The  public  barks,  with  which 
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the  canals  are  covered,  are  drawn  by 
horses,  and  depart  and  arrive  at  a  given 
hour.  The  banks  of  the  canals  are  almost 
all  adorned  with  beautiful  walks  of  elms, 
and  linden  trees,  and  intersected  with 
handsome  houses,  and  gardens,  finely  cul-  j 
tivated,  with  all  sorts  of  trees  and  flowers; 
and  wherein  are  bred  the  most  scarce  and  ! 
beautiful  birds  from  India.  The  roufe  of 
the  canal-boat  is  a  little  kind  of  cabin, 
set  apart  for  some  particular  travellers. 

The  time  of  frost  and  snow  is  the  car- ' 
nival  of  Holland ;  the  canals  and  rivers  are  ; 
covered  with  skaters,  both  male  and  fe- 
male.  A  villager  carries  his  provisions  to 
market,  skating;  the  female  villager  dots 
the  same. 

It  seems  that,  without  the  business  of 
commerce,  which  draws  the  Hollanders  to- 
gether, there  is  no  kind  of  society  among 
them,  so  little  do  they  frequent  each  other. 
The  country-house  of  a  wealthy  individual, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  Prince's  palace. 

The  coffee-houses  are  very  simple;  there 
,areno  women  seen  presiding  in  them ;  there 
is  no  bar,  no  marble  tables ;  neither  glasses, 
nor  chandeliers. 

The  carriages  are  built  high,  and  are 
very  light,  because  the  country  is  sandy, 
and  a  heavy  carriage  would  require  seve- 
ral horses  to  drag  it  out  of  the  deep  ruts 
which  (he  wheels  would  make. 

The  quantity  of  diamonds  worn  by  the 
ladies,  the  buckles,  knives,  scissors,  chains 
of  gold,  rings,  on  the  fingers  of  the  trades- 
men's wives,  and  even  on  those  of  female 
peasants,  are  proofs  of  the  riches  in  the 
country.  The  women  yet  wear,  hanging 
to  their  sides,  a  kind  of  purse,  similar  to 
the  ancient  French  Fscarcclle,  ornamented 
with  a  spring  circlet,  and  hooks  of  silver. 

The  young  maidens,  however  wealthy, 
do  not  marry  so  early  as  iu  France ;  the 
fathers  keeping  close  together,  as  long  as 
they  possibly  can,  their  tuns  of  gold. 

The  Dutch  women  are,  in  general,  truly 
virtuous ;  and  there  are  few  men,  prodigals 
or  libertines.  Interest,  labour,  the  love  of 
gain,  and  close  application  to  business 
with  a  natural  taste  for  commerce,  absorb 
every  other  passion. 
The  women,  as  we  have  said  before,  are 


that  they  are  kept  iu  the  utmost  extreme 
of  neatness.  They  love  their  boorish  hus- 
bands, are  beloved  by  them,  have  ail  the 
rule  in  domestic  affairs,  and  are  sovereign* 
iu  their  own  houses. 

Several  women  wear  large  rings  of  gold 
on  the  first  finger  and  on  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand:  the  ring  on  the  forefinger  is  a 
mark  of  their  having  gold  enough  ;  and 
that  on  the  thumb,  that  they  have  abun- 
dance. 

The  Dutch  women  are  fair,  but  they  are 
apt  to  stoop  too  much;  they  are  handsome, 
if  we  may  allow  a  woman  to  be  so  who  is 
enormously  fat.  Such  as  we  see  them 
painted  by  Reubens,  such  we  actually  be- 
hold them  in  their  houses. 

The  young  women  seldom  marry  till 
they  are  five-and-tweuty.  On  the  wed- 
ding-day, the  bride  receives  a  present,  with 
part  of  her  household  furniture.  The  pre- 
sent is  what  is  observed,  as  a  custom,  with 
the  most  opulent ;  the  furniture  is  bestowed 
among  the  common  people,  at  the  ex  pence 
of  the  aunts,  cousins,  relations,  and  friends, 
who  are  preseut  at  the  wedding,  where 
there  is  always  an  equal  number  of  each 
sex  invited. 

There  are   very  pretty  childreu,  few 
handsome  men,  and  scarce  any  beautiful 
women,  in  Holland.    If  morals  are  not  at- 
tended to  more  in  Amsterdam  than  in 
Paris,  it  is  not  the  case  in  other  towns;  a 
public  courtezan  would  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  Saardam :   at  this  place,  the 
women  wear  short  petticoats,  folded  like 
fans,  a  corset,  tight  to  the  shape,  and  a 
straw  hat ;  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  naked 
bust  is  to  be  seen,  at  any  time  in  the  year. 
They  wear  fine  laces,  rings  on  their  fingers, 
earrings,  their  legs  almost  bare,  and  they 
stir  up  the  dung  with  forks,  like  men :  but 
one  cause  of  the  extreme  neatness  of  the 
Dutch,  is,  that  there  are  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  women  than  men-servants. 

The  Hollanders  take,  regularly,  four 
meals  a  day ;  their  coffee  in  the  morning, 
dine  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  drink- 
tea  at  six,  and  sup  at  nine.  Economical 
as  is  the  Dutchman,  he  yet  loves  a  good 
table.   The  birth  of  a  child,  its  christen- 
ing, its  weaning,  all  agreements,  betrotb- 


virtuousand  modest,  good  housewives—  ra-  j  ings,  weddings,  lyings-in,  departing  on  a 
ther  too  economical ;  they  watch  over  their  journey,  and  on  return,  are  all  subjects  for 
houses  with  the  most  incessaut  care,  to  see  feasting. 
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The  Westphalians  in  Holland,  are  what 
the  Savoyards  are  in  France.  They  are 
industrious,  faithful,  and  parsimonious; 
they  lire  on  bread  and  water,  with  a  little 
of  their  own  country  bacon  ;  they  are  em- 
ployed in  all  kinds  of  works,  but  in  parti- 
cular with  the  gathering  iu  of  the  hay- 
harvest,  which  is  considerable  in  a  country 
covered  with  fields  and  meadows.  The 
women  are  attached  to  the  country-houses, 
where  they  are  employed  in  gardening. 

There  are  fewer  thieves  in  Holland  than 
it*  other  parts  of  the  world :  and  how  could 
they  possibly  exercise  the  perilous  trade  of 
a  highwayman,  iu  a  country  cut  out  into 
ditches,  canals,  and  rivers,  and  set  thick, 
all  over,  with  barriers? 

On  Sunday,  every  man  and  woman  are 
seen  flocking  to  church ;  they  never  work 
on  that  day,  neither  do  they  buy,  sell,  ne- 


gotiate, nor  make  any  demand  or  payment ; 
and  Sunday  is  a  day  of  liberty  for  every 
debtor. 

The  Dutch  keep  their  dead  unburied  for 
a  whole  week ;  they  often  wash  the  corpse 
with  warm  water,  shave  it,  dress  it,  and  ex- 
pose it,  for  two  or  three  days,  to  its  near- 
est relatives  and  friends  :  they  place  it  iu 
an  oak  coffin,  lined  with  iron  plates,  the 
head  placed  on  a  cross-bar,  which  serves 
as  a  pillow :  the  coffin  is  nailed  and  screw- 
ed  down.  The  women  are  dressed  iu  the 
habiliments  suitable  to  their  sex,  trimmed 
with  black  ribband;  the  men  are  in  night- 
gowns, with  wigs  on  their  heads,  and  are 
buried  with  an  expence  proportionate  to 
their  means.— Translated  from  the  French 
of  Diderot's  Supplementary  Work,  just  pub- 
lished- 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLEE. 


Sir,  ^-To  com  bat  with  anxious  energy 
the  encroachments  of  folly  and  vice,  by 
disseminating  Christian  principles  and  use- 
ful information,  is  a  harmless  quixotism  ; 
and  it  is  highly  encouraging  to  know,  that 
schemes  which,  in  the  commencement,  ap- 
peared visionary,  and  agency  deemed  too 
feeble  for  momentous  effect,  have,  by  per- 
severance, ultimately  prospered,  in  attempt- 
ing, out  of  the  beaten  track,  to  serve  man- 
kind. Viewing  society  as  a  tree,  improved 
in  its  loftiest  boughs  by  careful  cultivation 
applied  to  the  root,  the  writer  is  pledged, 
with  unwearied  zeal,  to  provide  mental 
melioration  for  the  sous  and  daughters  of 
industry — animated  by  a  hope  of  inciting 
more  efficient  lovers  of  their  species  to  con- 
federate in  saving  multitudes  from  the  most 
dire  temporal  evils,  and  from  eternal  per- 
dition. To  promote  the  speediest  circula- 
tion of  appropriate  instruction,  all  remain- 
ing copies  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
parts  of  the  Popular  Modc/s  are  to  be  sold 
by  auction,  and  each  purchaser  of  a  set  is 
to  receive  a  ticket,  entitling  him  or  her  to 
a  copy  of  the  fourth  volume,  gratis.  Be- 
sides these  homely  vehicles  of  edification, 
some  hundred  copies  of  the  fourth  part  are 
to  be  gratuitously  distributed  to  parochial 
Jibraries,  aud  other,  collections  of  books,  to 


which,  on  easy  terms,  the  poor  may  obtain 
access.  These  aids,  to  the  admonitions  of 
parents,  friends,  and  employers,  may  avert 
evils  more  dire  than  the  extinction  of  life 
by  lingering  agony — alas!  too  often  drawn 
upon  themselves  by  girls,  whose  persoual 
attractions,  aspiring  refinement,  and  de- 
pendant state,  are  rendered,  by  impru- 
dence, destructive  snares ;  aud  if  youth  of 
the  dictatorial  sex  shall  deign  to  look  into 
the  chapters,  the  cogent  appeals  to  a  natu- 
ral horror  at  protracted  aulferiugs,  corro- 
borated by  generous  repugnance  to  inflict 
cureless  ills  upon  others,  may  counteract 
allurements  to  the,  elegant  profligacy,  sup- 
posed to  confer  tonish  notoriety  upon  a  man 
of  pleasure;  but  which,  according  to  our 
mass  of  evidence,  soon  transforms  him  to  a 
man  of  pain. 

Subjoined  to  those  Warnings  of  Bitter 
Experience,  a  note,  on  the  means  for  pre* 
venting  a  recurrence  of  public  distress, 
contains  many  considerations,  suggested  by 
the  present  state  of  extensive  districts, 
where  crowds  of  children,  like  the  birds 
of  the  air,  seek  their  chief  sustenance  ga- 
thering wild  berries  in  woods,  moors,  and 
mountains,  while  the  parents  Jauguish  un- 
der contagious  fever,  the  consequence  of 
•canty  aud  unwholeiome  provisions.  The 
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present  season  lias  produced  an  exuberant 
crop :  let  us  beware  of  improvidence,  for 
times  less  favourable  will  return  ;  and  the 
safety  of  the  rich,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
poor,  may  be  ensured,  by  using  abundance 
with  ecouomy,  and  storing  the  surplus  out 
of  the  reach  of  humidity,  or  depredation  ; 
and  we  trust  the  period  is  not  remote,  when 
millious  of  acres  shall  no  longer  lie  waste, 
though  crowds  of  famishing  labourers  are 
not  only  willing,  but  auxious,  to  render 
the  soil  productive — aud  extended  tillage 
would  augment  a  demand  for  the  commo- 
dities of  our  trade  and  manufactures. 

To  place  iu  the  most  striking  and  unex- 
ceptionable light  those  truths,  and  the 
various  details  in  the  Warnings,  the  manu- 
script has  been  eight  times  transcribed,* 
and,  afterwards,  several  revisals  have  cor- 
rected inaccuracies— trusting  that  extracts, 
engrafted  upon  the  imperishable  celebrity 
of  the  most  distinguished  periodical  publi- 
cations, may  transmit  to  posterity  the  ge- 
neral purport  of  our  pages,  conducing  to 
elevate  our  national  character,  happiuess, 
and  political  supremacy. 

A  virtuous  and  intelligent  populace  are 
a  wall  of  fire  round  an  empire,  and  the  de- 
moralizing tendeucy  of  wanting  uuiform 
opportunity  for  earning  the  necessaries  of 
life,  has  recently  proved  more  deplorable 
than  the  pain  occasioned  by  inauition,  or 
consequent  malady.  Patient  endurance  of 
extreme  privation  cannot  be  enforced  by 
the  most  salutary  laws — nor  can  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  the  police  constrain  good  be- 
haviour, nor  prevent  penal  offences:  but 
the  poor  may  be  exempted  from  frequeut 
temptations  to  injure  the  wealthy,  if  con- 
stant employment  shall  be  afforded,  and 
their  brief  intermissions  of  labour  rendered 
pleasant  and  improving,  by  domestic  re- 
creations. The  competence  earned  by  re- 
gular industry,  is  not  merely  appeasing  the 
cravings  of  nature.  The  consciousness  of 
power  to  be  sufficient  for  their  own  neces- 
sities, permits  self-reverence  aud  indepen- 
dence of  spirit,  friendly  to  each  Christian 


•  Dangerous  sod  tedious  indisposition  hasten- 
ed the  publication  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
parti  of  the  Popular  Model$t  and  the  authoress 
has  oftfn  lamented  the  MS.  had  been  hut  twice 
transcribed  ;  the  copy  for  the  press  was  prepared 
nndcr  circumstances  of  the  heaviest  alBiction, 
and  debilitating  malady. 


virtue,  and  to  all  manly  usefulness.  The 
meanest  plebeian,  who,  after  a  diligent  ex- 

I';  ercise  of  his  calling,  desires  no  relaxation 
except  from  the  perusal  of  edifying  or 
innocently  amusing  books,  will,  in  every 
(  ounectiou,  act  as  a  superior  being,  com- 
pared to  the  uutaught  rugged  slave  uf  appe- 
tite, or  conceited  ape  of  gentility— w bo 
have  no  idea  of  gratification  but  iu  com- 
mon with  the  brutes,  or  iu  more  bestializ- 
ing  intemperance,  or  contemptible  vanity; 
and  who  own  no  restraint  but  judicial  ter- 
rors, or  awe  of  worldly  censure.  The  cheap, 
safe,  and  instructive  pleasure  of  reading, 
effectuates  for  working  people  and  *r> 
vants  much  more  than  filling  up  vacant 
time.  They  are  withheld  from  grovelling 
and  dangerous  pastimes,  that  might  gra- 
dually entice  them  to  misdeeds.  Their  ca- 
pacity for  serving  others,  and  benefitto*. 
themselves,  is  expanded.  Their  acrinty 
receives  a  right  direction.  The  money  that 
would  have  beeu  squandered  in  debauchery 
is  saved,  and  pauperism  averted ;  aud  when 
business  claims  the  contented  humble  read- 
ers, no  intoxicating  fumes,  no  JawM^', 
nor  depraved  notions,  unfit  them  for  exer- 
tion. They  are  happy,  because  they  de- 
serve happiness}  and  their  knowledge  and 
worth  impart  incalculable  adjutages  to 
iufancy  and  childhood  in  a  higher  spliere. 

Nursery  attendants  can  largely  contri- 
bute in  confirming,  or  deteriorating,  the 
corporeal,  moral,  and  intellectual  constitu- 
tion of  their  charges.  Thus  the  most  ex- 
alted rank  is  very  deeply  interested  is  all 
the  good  derived  to  the  lower  order*, 
through  an  abiding  rational  conviction, 
that  a  vast  increase  of  true  respecUbility 
and  enjoyment  are  attainable,  independent 
of  any  change  in  their  outward  condition 

!  beyond  what  will  result  from  practical 
kuowledge,  aud  a  faithful  discharge  of  tn- 
cunibeut  duties,  it  must  be  so. 
impressions  will  assert  a  due  asceudsscy 
over  the  feelings  and  understanding,  «mI 
influence  the  conduct   Exclusive  of  «• 
bibing  the  most  pure  and  operative  pnu* 
ciples  of  action,  we  may  expect,  Uttt,  is 
furnishing  the  bulk  of  our  population  •'Ha 
means  for  developing  their  faculties  many 
germs  of  genius  will  be  unfolded,  and 
Que  inventions  produced,  and  carried  to 
perfection,  by  euiightened  intellect,  com- 
bined wiUi  iiaiMhcrait  siill.  H*»  «"« 
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invaluable  discoveries  have  been  postpon- 
ed, by  the  ignorance  of  husbandmen  and 
artisans,  will  probably  appear,  when  daily 
scope  for  actual  observation  lias  been  assist- 
ed by  the  recorded  experience  of  others.— 
These  probabilities  have  a  more  full  de- 
scription in  the  Popular  Models ;  and  since 
the  sale  of  those  volumes  is  a  disinterested 
tribute  to  the  improvement  of  public  morals, 
the  writer  may  presume  to  add,  that,  though 
overwhelming  grief  hindered  a  due  finish 
to  the  style,  many  of  the  most  powerful 
motives  have  been  adduced,  for  prevailing 
with  the  rising  generation  to  avoid  in- 


digencies more  degrading  than  the 
toilsome  drudgery,  and  abject  indigence. 
We  hope  success  will  reward  that  aim, 
though  the  original  undertaking  has  been 
partly  frustrated.  How  arduous  each  effort, 
can  only  be  conceived  by  such  as,  with  a 
profound  consciousness  of  inadequate  pow- 
ers, have  resolved  upon  taxing  them  to  the 
uttermost,  in  elucidating  topics  of  extreme 
delicacy— too  long  left  to  vague  and  per- 
plexed sentiments,  or  to  artful  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  most  pernicious  tendency. 

B.  G. 


THE  REFORMED  GAMBLER. 


Of  the  divers  passions  which  assail  I 
the  human  breast,  that  of  gambling,  long 
experience  has  evinced  to  be  the  most  un- 
governable. The  man  who  is  given  to 
drinking,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  do- 
mestic infelicity,  of  unsuccessful  specula- 
tions, or  of  slighted  love,  will  get  cured  of 
the  malady  by  the  reform  of  his  compa- 
nion at  home,  by  a  happy  change  in  his 
circumstances,  or  by  meeting  with  another 
more  amiable  object,  still  willing  to  repay 
his  affection.  Satiety,  the  natural  incon- 
stancy that  "our  flesh  is  heir  to,"  besides 
many  other  causes,  will  extinguish  the 
raging  flame  of  the  most  ardent  lover !  I 
cannot  abstain  introducing  here  a  very  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  a  case  relative  to 
this  subject,  which  occurred  during  the 
seven  years'  war. 

An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  French 
army,  bad  left  behind  him,  in  Paris,  a  fair 
lady,  with  whom  be  was  desperately  in 
love.  Now  in  Germany,  he  would  dis- 
patch, daily,  a  messenger,  with  an  epistle, 
to  his  beloved,  from  whom  he  was  no  less 
anxious  to  receive  an  answer  every  day. 
This  officer  happened  to  be  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  where 
the  Scotch  Greys,  amongst  others,  per- 
formed such  feats  of  valour.  What  with 
the  loss  of  blood  prior  to  his  being  removed 
to  bis  tent,  and  the  subsequent  copious 
bleediugs  requisite,  the  excessive  weakness 
of  his  bodily  constitution,  influenced  bis 
other  faculties  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was 
entirely  cured  of  his  love,  aud  scarcely 


credited  what  was  said  to  him  of  his  for- 
mer passion. 

The  reason  why  gambling  is  found  a 
more  incurable  affliction,  proceeds  from  the 
infatuation  of  the  gambler  being  a  com- 
pound of  several  infirmities,  such  as  avarice, 
ambition,  gluttony,  lewdness,  &c  In 
other  respects  female  adventurers,  at  the 
card  or  hazard  table,  will  shew  a  boldness 
of  spirit  equal  to  that  of  the  soldier  or  sea- 
faring man,  who,  having  greater  perils  to 
encounter  in  his  professional  pursuits,  re- 
tains the  same  hardiness  in  the  contest 
with  propitious  or  adverse  fortune. 

To  enumerate  the  expedients  which  are 
frequently  recurred  to  in  order  to  be  able 
to  take  the  field,  would  prove  to  me  as 
arduous  a  task  as  distressing  to  my  readers; 
yet,  though  ever  so  reluctantly,  1  cannot 
abstain  mentioning  some,  which  perchance 
meeting  the  eye  of  the  offender  in  his  cooler 
momenta,  may  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
nefarious  transaction.  Many  a  father  will 
abridge  the  support  of  his  fsmily;  many 
a  debtor  defraud  his  creditors,  and  in  con- 
sequence be  removed  from  bis  comfortable 
home,  to  an  unhealthy  prison,  there  to 
associate  with  profligates  of  every  descrip- 
tion, whom,  at  a  future  period,  to  his  ut- 
most disgrace,  he  will  be  accosted  by  in 
public.  Hard  as  may  be  the  lot  of  those, 
bow  supportable  in  comparison  to  that  of 
the  unfaithful  collector,  who,  in  hopes  of 
being  enabled  to  replace  it,  will  venture  to 
risk  his  charge  1  Though  Providence  be- 
friended you  ooce,  believe  uot  it  were  with 
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an  intent  to  foster  an  imprudence;  think 
rather,  unwary  youth,  it  wai  a  warning 
from  above,  and  that  you  are  more  bound 
than  ever  through  gratitude  to  that  Being 
who  has  opened  a  door  to  your  repentance, 
never  more  to  deviate  from  the  path  of 
rectitude. 

rooeri,  a  vmoow  lauy  who 
the  neighbourhood  of  Meaux, 
The  younger  brother,  who 
from  his  earliest  youth  had  been  intended 
for  the  church,  had  become  a  rich  prebend- 
ary before  he  was  tweuty  years  of  age.  lu 
the  absence  of  all  virtues  to  recommend 
him,  he  nevertheless   preserved  a  good 
name,  owing  to  his  being  free  from  either 
of  those  passions  which  are  so  liable  to  lead 
us  poor  mortals  astray.   His  elder  brother 
stood  in  a  very  different  predicament.  His 
natural  abilities,  improved  by  refined  edu- 
cation, had  made  him  the  complete  gentle- 
man.   Duly  qualified  to  sit  either  in  a 
court  of  justice  or  at  the  head  of  a  troop, 
he  had  preferred  entering  the  corps  of  the 
Light  Horsemen  of  the  King's  Guard,  that 
he  might  not  be  far  removed  from  Ver- 
sailles or  the  capital,  where  he  ceuJd  both 
day  and  night  indulge  his  violent  passion 
for  gambling,  without,  however,  neglecting 
his  military  duty.   His  filial  piety  would 
also  induce  him  to  pay  frequent  visits  to 
his  mother  in  the  country;  and  as  the  dis- 
tance did  not  exceed  ten  leagues,  the  jaunt 
could  be  easily  accomplished  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  and  back  again.   It  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  Baron  d'lmbert  was 
more  secure  against  the  arts  of  Greeks  and 
sharpers  than  the  rest  of  his  fellow  adven- 
turers at  the  card-table.   He,  therefore,  was 
reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  often  ap- 
plying to  money-lenders,  in  order  to  recruit 
his  finances,  for  be  durst  not  always  make 
his  embarrassments  knowu  to  bis  mother. 

The  manner  in  which  those  loans  arc 
generally  procured  in  the  metropolis  of 
France,  will  appear  rather  curious,  and 
open  a  wide  field  to  reflection. 

A  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by  any  one, 
but  accepted  by  the  party  in  want  of  cash, 
is  given  to  a  kind  of  broker,  who  takes  it 
to  one  of  his  compeers :  this  latter  ascer- 
tains whether  the  accepter  is  solvent,  and 
if  the  signature  be  really  his;  in  this  case 
he  furnishes  goods  of  any  description,  an 
of  which  is  produced  to  the  M 


party,  who  commissions  tbe  broker  to  wll 
them,  which  is  generally  done  for  little 
more  than  one-third,  or  at  most  one-haK, 
of  what  they  are  charged  by  the  origi- 
nal vender.  The  broker  is  allowed  for  his 
trouble  the  copper  included  in  the  paymeot, 
which,  upon  an  average,  is  the  fortieth 
part  of  the  sura  total.  But  what  are  fifty 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest  to  a  gam- 
bler, who,  at  the  first  deal,  may  get  s 
hundred  per  cent.  ? 

Chance  would  have  it  one  day  that  Ma- 
dame d'lmbert  was  out  when  her  son  cann: 
to  pay  her  an  interested  visit  Till  seen 
time  as  she  returned  be  proposed  to  sit 
down  and  read  a  book,  when,  crossing  the 
room  to  reach  the  library,  he  accidentally 
observed  a  press,  with  the  key  in  it.—*4  Oh! 
oh  t"  quoth  be,  "  this  may  be  my  mother'* 
museum.  Let  us  survey  tbe  antiques  she 
has  collected." — So  saying  he  opened  tht 
press,  which  he  found  to  contain  dive* 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  some  a 
these  to  be  rather  out  of  date.  At  sight  of 
a  pea-green  quilted  satin  petticoat — M  this," 
added  he,  "  is  quite  out  of  fashion,  but  will 
make  mc  a  very  comfortable  coverlid, 
come  down :"  and  he  really  did  give  a  pull, 
whenlo!  to  his  utmost  surprize  and  joy, 
he  had  occasion  to  suspect  the 


than  ordinary  wadding.  In  fact  he  soon 
ascertained  that  most  squares  of  the  quilt- 
ing had  been  made  a  repository,  each  for  a 
double  Louis.  He  hastily  drew  the  run* 
ning ;  the  most  expert  sempstress  couU 


not  have,  completed  the  work 
fully,  or  with  greater  expedition;  the 
threads  he  pocketed  with  tbe  gold,  return- 
ed the  petticoat  to  its  former  station,  locked 
the  press  as  be  had  found  it,  and  marched 
out  of  the  room  to  retrace  his  steps,  forget- 
ful even  of  there  being  a  library  in  the 
house. 


bavins;  iuformed  htm  that  her  mi 
to  dine  oat,  he  had  bis  horse  brought  to 
him,  and  without  loss  of  time  made  to- 
wards Paris,  anxious  to  know  what  his 
booty  amounted  to.  In  tbe  first  intoxica- 
tion of  his  joy,  he  reflected  not  on  tlie 
enormity  he  had  been  committing;  neither 
did  his  guilty  conscience  allow  bkn  to  as- 
ticipate  tbe  expectation  of  returning  the 
unity »  he  only  thought  of  toe  i«- 
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possibility  of  replacing  it  as  be  found  in 
which  idea  soon  made  room  for  soother 
no  less  catting— where  was  he  to  recruit 
his  finances  when  the  cormorants  he  was 
going  to  engage  would  hare  devoured  his 
present  capital  ?  So  fir  then  hit  offence 
remained  not  entirely  unpunished. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  home,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  count  his  treasure,  which  he 
found  to  consist  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
double  Louts  d'Ors,  a  very  pretty  round 
turn.  From  that  moment  the  young  Baron 
never  went  out  without  writing  down  the 
different  places  where  he  was  to  be  found, 
with  strict  injunction  to  his  servant  to  re- 
main stationary,  that  in  case  any  message 
or  letter  should  come  from  the  country  it 
might  be  conveyed1  to  him  without  loss  of 
time.  A  whole  week  elapsed,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  money  were  gone,  when 
d'lmbert  received  the  following  letter  :— 

"  Hasten  to  me,  my  dear  son  a  wretch 
in  whom  I  reposed  the  greatest  confidence, 
has  robbed  me  of  an  immense  sum.  I  want 
you  to  help  me  in  having  the  offender  ap- 
prehended j  we  shall  have  her  put  to  the 
rack  to  make  her  confess  her  guilt,  and 
then  the  law  will  take  its  course.  The 
miscreant  must  be  hanged,  as  1  am  your 
loving  mother, 

"  La  Baron \e  o'Imbert.'* 

At  the  perusal  of  those  few  lines  the 
pangs  of  the  youth  are  not  to  be  described. 
Post-horses  were  immediately  ordered.  His 
noble  mind  revolted  at  the  very  idea  of 


lash  of  suspicion,  whilst  be 
guilty.    He  flew  to  accuse  himself, 
ever  might  be  tlie  consequence. 

On  his  knees  before  his  mother,  he  had 
scarcely  uttered  these  words — "  It  was  1 
who  robbed  you,H  when  the  old  lady,  inter- 
rupttng  him,  said,  "  I  renounce  you  for  my 
son,  and  will  post  instantly  to  Versailles,  to 
solicit  a  Lettrtd*  Cachet ;  you  shall  die  in 
a  dungeon,  Sir!"—"  No,  Madam,"  replied 
the  son,  drawing  hit  cutlass;  M  I  will  die 
on  the  name  spot  where  I  have  committed 
the  crime." — Whether  he  was  sincere  in 
the  declaration,  is  more  than  1  can  tell,  but 
]  well  know  that  the  alarmed  mother  cried 
What!  have  I  deserved  being 
with  such  barbarity:  because  an 
angry  word  has  escaped  my  hps,  am  I  to 
be  threatened  with  the  loss  of  «  beloved 


child?  O  my  son!  relent  Let  us  think 
no  more  of  all  that  has  passed.  An  aged 
woman  will  sometimes  have  queer  fancies. 
L  have  long  wished  you  would  think  of 
marrying,  and  proposed  procuring  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  your  bride,  by  offer- 
ing to  make  her  a  present  of  the  ancient 
petticoat  that  has  occasioned  all  this  mis- 
chief. Whoever  she  may  be,  please  Gods 
she  will  never  want  such  a  trifle." 

No  more  was  said  upon  the  subject) 
nay,  the  fond  parent,  without  inquiring 
what  was  become  of  the  money,  was  tlie 
first  to  urge  her  son  to  return  to  the  capi- 
tal, there  to  enjoy  such  pleasures  as  her 
chateau  in  the  country  could  not  afford. 

About  six  weeks  after,  Madame  d'lmbert 
bud  invited  a  large  party  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nobility  and  gentry  to  a  grand  fete  she 
gave  in  celebration  of  her  sou's  birth-day. 
The  Baron,  of  course,  was  summoned  to 
superintend  the  preparations,  and  to  act  aa 
master  of  the  ceremonies.    On  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  company  to  meet,  although 
every  one  of  the  guests  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  polite  reception,  compli- 
mentary address,  and  attention,  yet  it  could 
not  but  be  observed  that  his  most  delicate 
assiduity  was  directed  towards  Mademoi- 
selle du  Castel,  daughter  to  a  general  offi- 
cer whose  estate  was  contiguous  to  that  of 
Madame  d'lmbert.    The  Baron,  who  him- 
self had  uot  been  sensible  of  the  preference 
be  had  shown  to  this  young  lady  till  the 
company  dispersed,  felt  no   little  regret 
when  he  saw  her  take  her  departure.  Her 
sweet  figure  that  stood  before  his  eyes 
during  his  sleep,  still  haunted  his  imagina- 
tion when  he  was  awake,  and  he  longed 
for  the  coming  of  the  next  day  that  he  was 
to  go  and  return  thanks  for  their  kind  at- 
tendance, and  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  all  bis  guests  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
night.   General  du  Castel,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  was  not  the  last  whom  he  wait- 
ed upon  ;  and  during  a  short  conversation 
with  his  lovely  daughter,  the  Baron  had  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  that  her  beau- 
teous figure  was  not  her  greatest  recom- 
mendation.    Common  civility,  however, 
would  not  allow  him  to  make  a  longer  stay  ; 
he  withdrew,  but  the  barbed  arrow  had 
been  shot,  and  he  bore  it  in  his  heart. 

The  Baron,  who  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger  to  the  sweet  passion  of  love, 
X* 
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thought  that  the  bustle  of  Pari*,  and  the 
attractions  of  the  card-table  would  soon 
cause  what  he  termed  a  transient  efferves- 
cence to  vanish.  He  hastened  to  try  the 
experiment,  but  it  proved  abortive.  From 
a  thorough  conviction,  at  length,  that  he 
struirirled  in  vain,  and  that  he  must  surren- 
der  to  the  merits  of  Mademoiselle  du  Castel, 
he  to  wrote  his  mother,  requesting,  if  she 
approved  of  the  match,  she  would  demand 
her  band  of  her  parents.  The  Baroness 
readily  granted  a  request  congenial  to  her 
own  feelings.  Her  son,  impatient  to  know 
his  doom,  arrived  just  as  she  was  stepping 
into  her  carriage  to  go  and  urge  her  suit 
She  was  not  gone  long. — "  Well,  mother?'* 
— «  We  must  have  enemies,  my  dear  son  ! 
They  have  been  telling  Monsieur  and 
Madame  du  Castel  that  you  are  addicted  to 
play  ;  and  they  in  consequence  have  refused 
their  consent  O  that  I  knew  the  author 
of  such  fabrications  1" — 44  Your  animadver- 
sions are  due  to  me  alone.   But  I  shall  see 


Monsieur  du  Castel  myself;  he 
of  my  contrition,  and  1  doubt  not  but  1 
shall  succeed  in  having  the  sentence  re- 
spited.** 

He  actually  went,  and  after  a  becoming 
exordium,  begged  the  generous  parents  of 
his  beloved  would  put  htm  to  the  test  for  a 
twelvemonth.  Monsieur  du  Castle,  who 
suspected  his  daughter  to  be  partial  to  the 
Baron,  replied  «  Half  the  time  will  con- 
vince  me  that  your  conversion  is  accom- 
plished ;  aud  when  we  hear  from  your  own 
lips  that  you  have  resisted  the  temptation, 
Madame  du  Castel  and  I  will  readily  coo- 
sent  to  entrust  you  with  the  welfare  of  our 
child." 

The  Baron  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  he 
obtained  his  prize  even  before  the  half  year 
was  expired :  and  thus  was  a  gambler  re- 
formed. But  hard  is  the  fate  of  us  frail 
mortals !  one  violent  passion  had  been 
wanted  too  perate  the  cure  of  another. 


ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  1NDEPI 

CHARACTER. 


)ENCE  OF  THE  FEMALE 


»  When  will  the  English  begin  to  acquire  more  correct  ideas  of  the  duties  of  the  sex,  and  the 
it  was  designed  "— MEJNERS. 


THe  following  disquisition,  dictated  I 
by  the  love  1  bear  for  the  female  sex,  may, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  by  some  of  the  readers 
of  La  Belle  Assembles  as  it  is  really 
meant,  for  their  use  and  benefit.  It  will 
contain  a  few  observations  which  have  oc- 
curred to  me  on  the  present  method  of  dis- 
posing of  young  women  j  that  is  to  say,  of 
fitting  them  for  the  world.  Of  the  higher 
classes  of  society  I  shall  take  no  notice,  they 
are  above  me  j  let  them  practice  chemistry, 
if  they  like,  it  will  do  them  little  hurt; 
botany  also  is  a  harmless  study ;  let  paint- 
ing occupy  their  leisure  hours;  let  the  pallet 
the  maul-stick,  and  easel  occupy  one  apart- 
ment the  forte-piano,  the  harp,  or  the 
guitar  be  seen  in  another;  these  are  at.  least 
serviceable,  because  they  are  the  means  of 
supporting  distressed  genius  by  rich  folly ; 
but  1  particularly  wish  to  notice  those  iu  a 
more  obscure,  though  perhaps  in  a  more 
useful  sphere  of  life,  the  daughters  of  re- 

w  hose  only  hope,  under  the  present  system, 


is  to  6sh  for  a  good  husband ;  this  the  young 
lady  is  taught  if  not  in  a  disguised,  at  any 
rate  iu  a  sophisticated  line  of  conduct, 
which  is  not  likely  to  produce  that  noble 
ingenuousness  which  stamps  the  greatest 
virtue  on  the  human  mind.  If  papa  can 
spare  the  money,  or  indeed  if  he  cannot,  she 
snatches  a  few  lessons  of  drawing  and  mu- 
sic, to  be  like  her  superiors;  with  these 
she  endeavours  to  form  her  net:  alas!  she 
had  much  better  have  been  apprenticed 
to  a  wire-worker,  and  taught  to  make  a 
cage. 

Metaphorically  or  literally  this  will  ap- 
ply, for  1  could  wish  to  see  my  youoj 
friends  so  employed,  that  should  they  not 
meet  with  an  agreeable  partner  in  a  matri- 
mouial  connection,  they  might  be  enabk-d 
to  support  themselves  independent  of  sour 
and  distant  relations,  or  supercilious  pa- 
tronesses. That  the  form  of  woman  pre* 
dudes  her  from  laborious  employment,  I 
am  ready  to  admit ;  but  surely  there  are 
mauy  aud  valuable    uursuits  complete!? 
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within  the  achievement  of  female  excel- 
lence.    Music,  for  example,  has  certainly 
been  useful,  but  it  can  only  be  made  so 
when  it  is  a  real  study ;  not  a  mere  rattling 
over  the  keys,  to  entertain  a  parcel  of 
stupid  yisitors.    Bound  as  we  all  are  in 
the  trammels  of  custom,  the  parent  starts 
at  the  idea  of  giving  his  daughter  a  chi- 
rurgical  education;  but  really  and  morally 
speaking,  where  can  be  the  real  objection  ?•  I 
Will  my  fair  readers  be  willing  to  accede  I 
tbe  power  of  intellect  to  their  male  cotem-  1 
poraries  >  and  if  they  will  not,  where  is  tbe 
incompatibility?    Say,  are  not  delicacy 
and  chastity  the  6rst  attributes  of  tbe 
brightest  part  of  the  creation  ?   Why  then 
may  not  these  properties  be  cherished,  nay 
preserved,  by  a  communication  with  their 
own  sex  ?    Rouse,  then,  ye  parents  who 
hare  not  wherewithal  to  provide  for  the 
child  you  have  tenderly  educated,  but  who 
may  probably  be  cast  upon  a  hard  world 
when  it  shall  please  Providence  to  deprive 
her  of  ber  natural  protector;  rouse,  my 
countrywomen,  raise  yourselves  superior  to 
prejudice;  encourage,  patronise  female  en- 
deavours in  all  branches  attainable  to  fe- 
male powers ;  use  no  shop  where  the  man 
milliner,  tbe  disgrace  of  our  sex  and  the 
contempt  of  your  own,  puis  his  lily  hand 
under  a  black  lace,  by  way  of  exhibit- 
ing the  contrast ;  prefer  the  female  te  the  ' 
male  accoucheur,    which    every  husband | 
must  do  -,  so  shall  you  deprive  vice  of  its  ! 
prey,  and  our  public  streets  from  the  most ' 
heart-rending  picture  of  human  deformity 
that  can  agonize  the  susceptible  bosom.  1 
wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  tbe 
domestic  duties  cannot  be  too  strongly  cul- 
tivated, but  1  am  rather  providing  for  those 


whose  hard  fate  obliges  them  to  earn  a 
pittance  for  subsistence.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  fewer  wives,  but  I  wish  to  prevent  the 
fair  sex  from  throwing  themselves  on  man 
for  dependence,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  in- 
numerable unhappy  matrimonial  engage- 
ment! that  are  entered  into  by  an  excess 
of  passion,  unwarranted  by  judgment  on 
tbe  one  side,  and  a  phlegmatic  bargain  of 
person  for  preferment  on  tbe  other. 

The  study  of  surgery  can  be  no  bar  to 
domestic  felicity,  nor  can  wire-working 
hurt  the  band  more  than  striking  the 
strings  of  tbe  harp.   1  will  not  here  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  all  those  occupations 
which  female  capacity  can  attain,  but  ra- 
ther, as  the  shorter  way,  challenge  the 
world  to  shew  me  of  what  they  are  inca- 
pable.   Loving  the  sex  us  I  do,  and  con- 
vinced that  my  theory  would  contribute  to 
exalt  them  in  the  eyes  of  ours,  1  would 
suggest  to  some  distinguished  females  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent plau  from  the  one  now  practised. f 
Girls  might  be  employed  as  their  diflercnt 
inclinations  led  them,  in  different  and  single 
branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  they 
should  not  be  dabblers  in  all,  but  proficients 
in  that  one  that  their  genius  most  led  them 
to.   Thus  shall  the  independence  of  the 
female  mind  be  preserved  ;  thus  then  shall 
we,  viewing  them  superior  in  acquirements, 
learn  to  appreciate  what  at  preseut  we 
rather  contemplate  with  fascination,  as  we 
admire  the  prismatic  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, while  the  dews  which  have  occa- 
sioned it,  and  by  which  we  vitally  subsist, 
are  scarcely  au  object  of  our  concent. 

Father  Abraham. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  MUSEUM.-No.  XXII. 


Chichester.— The  most  remarkable  ob- 
ject in  this  town  is  tbe  cathedral;  the 
entrance  to  which  is  by  a  way  divided  by 
a  fine  pillar  into  two  Gothic  arches:  on 
one  side  are  four  Gothic  stalls  of  stone;  the 
door  is  one  Gothic  arcb.   This  church  was 


•  We  could  name  several  ladies  brought  up  to 
the  profession  of  midwifery,  under  celebrated 
practitioners  of  oar  own  ses,  particularly  one 
brought  up  under  Dr.  Batty. 


i 


originally  built  by  Ralfe,  the  third  Bishop 
after  the  removal  of  the  See  from  Selsey, 
cotemporary  with  William  Rufus;  which 
King,  favouring  the  marriages  of  the  priests, 
accepted  a  sum  of  money  to  wink  at  them; 

f  If  we  mistake  oot  there  is  an  establishment 
in  what  was  once  called  Queen  Anne-street, 
Middlesex  Hospital,  for  bringing  up  yonrg  girls 
to  the  profession  of  midwifery  under  professional 
men. 
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but  Halfe  stoutly  resisted  the  payment  la 
bis  diocese.  Tl»e  whole  of  this  cathedral 
was  burnt  in  1114,  but  he  rebuilt  it  iu  a 
manner  worthy  of  himself,  for  he  is  record- 
ed to  have  been  of  very  high  stature,  and 
no  leas  lofty  in  miod.  In  1180  both  the 
city  and  the  church  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  the  last  was  soon  restored  by  the  piety 
of  Seffred,  the  second  Bishop  of  that  name. 
The  church  was  originally  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  but  now  changed  its  patron  for 
the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
111.  it  was  much  eularged:  it  was  finished 
about  the  same  time  with  Salisbury  ca- 
thedra), in  1368.  The  beautiful  spire  of 
Chichester  cathedral  is  said  to  be  three 
hundred  feet  high:  the  tower  is  finely 
ornamented  with  two  noble  arches  on  each 
side,  and  beautiful  pinnacles  on  the  top; 
the  base  is  enriched  with  Gothic  tabernacle 
work.  St.  Mary's  Chapel  is  now  converted 
into  a  library,  and  terminates  the  east  end 
of  the  cathedral,  and  a  fine  round  window 
and  three  narrow  ones,  with  round  arches, 
finish  the  choir. 

The  monuments  are  numerous,  and  the 
semi-royal  bones  of  the  Richmond  family 
are  deposited  in  a  large  vault,  made  in 
1750;  the  first  Duke,  son  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  by  Charles  II.  led  the  way 
to  this  last  abode  of  noble  dust. 

The  Bishop's  palace  stands  near  the 
cathedral;  the  approach  to  which  is  through 
a  double  arched  gateway.  It  is  a  low  and 
very  ancient  building.  When  it  uuderwent 
a  repair,  in  17f7,  a  great  number  of  Roman 
coins  were  found  there  by  the  workmen. 

The  city,  in  form,  is  sub-circular,  and 
the  four  great  streets  are  regularly  inter- 
sected. This  part  has  been  a  Roman  sta- 
tion; the  Britons  called  it  Caer-Cei,  the 
Saxons  Ci&san  C caster ;  both  signifying  the 
fortress  of  Cissa,  son  of  Ella,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  514.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest the  city  of  Chichester  contained  only 
one  hundred  houses. 

The  Priory  of  Black  Friars  was  founded 
here  by  the  affectionate  Queen  of  Edward  I. 
Some  part  of  the  old  building  yet  remains. 

The  Cross  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
town;  a  very  elegant  building,  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  at  the  expence  of 
Bishop  Story :  it  is  in  excellent  preserva- 

twenty-fire  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  ap- 


plied to  the  keeping  it  in  repair.  Near  the 
Cross  is  a  conduit,  with  a  handsome  figure 
of  a  water  deity  in  artificial  stone. 

II  A.  Mrs  HI  RE. 

SouTirwicK.— South  wick-house  stands 
embosomed  in  fine  woods,  richly  timbered; 
the  house  is  extremely  large,  and  bad  been 
a  priory  of  canons  of  St  Austin.  Henry 
V11L  granted  the  site  to  John  White. 
Here  was  married  Henry  VL  to  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  on  the  td  of  April,  1445  j  a  mar- 
riage  which  brought  with  it  every  calamity, 
which  she  supported  with  unequalled  for- 
titude. 

Charles  I.  was  at  prayers  in  the  chapel 
of  this  extensive  mansion,  when  Sir  John 
Hippisley  came  in,  and  whispered  in  the 
monarch's  ear  the  accouut  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  his  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, stabbed  by  Feitoo  at  Portsmouth. 

George  f.  was  entertained  in  this  house 
by  the  last  Mr.  Norton,  for  several  days. 
He  waited  on  bis  Majesty  to  the  limits  of 
the  Forest  of  Bere,  attended  by  sixty  keeper* 
in  green  coats;  he  then  rode  post  to  Lon- 
don, and  appeared  full  dressed  at  St. 
James's  gate  to  receive  his  Majesty  on  his 
arrival.  This  gentleman,  by  his  will,  left 
South  wick,  and  all  its  estates,  to  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  in  trust  for  the 
poor.  Which  will,  being  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  insanity,  was  set  aside,  and  the 
estate,  by  due  succession,  passed  into  the 
family  of  the  Tlustlethwaites. 

The  Forest  of  Bere  borders  upon  this 
estate;  the  crown  has  some  purlieus,  but 
the  greatest  part  belong  to  private  persons. 

PoaTSMOUTH.— The  first  mention  of  the 
town  by  this  name  is  in  the  Saxon  CkronitUs 
of  501,  which  style  it  Portesmuthe,  from 
the  landing,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  Saxou 
chief  named  Porta,  who  slew  there  a  noble 
youth  of  British  origin.   Robert  Duke  of 
Normandy,  in  the  year  1101,  landed  at 
Portsmouth  with  a  powerful  army,  sod 
marched  against  his  brother,  Henry  1.; 
but  the  quarrel  was  made  up  by  the  toter- 
•position  of  the  great  men  of  the  reaftn. 
Henry  1.  in  1 125,  spent  his  Whitsuntide  at 
Portsmouth;  and  in  1140,  the  Empress 
Maud  landed  at  this  port,  supported  by  her 
natural  brother,  Robert  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  marched  to  Arundel  Castle,  to  tb« 
tenor  of  the  usurper  Stephen. 
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The  first  charter  that  Portsmouth  ob- 
tained* was  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  1.  1 193,  when  the  King  established 
an  annual  (air  for  fifteen  days:  he  alio  esta- 
blished a  weekly  market. 

In  I3f0,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  the  town  of  Portsmouth  was 
burnt  by  the  French:  but  Edward  IV.  was 
the  first  of  our  Kings  who  seemed  to  have 
a  proper  sense  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  port :  he  began  to  fortify  it,  in  order 
to  defend  the  then  rising  navy  of  England. 
The  present  fortifications  are  immense,  and 
totally  prevent  Portsmouth  from  increasing 
in  size :  it  is  inferior  to  the  town  called 
the  Common ;  though  the  streets  are  broad, 
and  well  built  The  market-house  divides 
the  High-street.  In  that  street,  we  believe 
it  is  No.  10,  is  the  house  wherein  the  Duke 

inatedby  the  en- 

Felton. 

The  ramparts  are  pleasantly  planted  with 
trees,  and  form  a  most  beautiful  walk:  the 
town  ui  defended,  by  the  land  side,  with 
fortifications,  made  at  a  vast  expeuce.  The 
Governor**  house  is  but  an  ordinary  build- 
ing :  the  church  has  nothing  remarkable, 
except  an  immense  profusion  of  adulatory 
marble,  in  the  form  of  a  monument,  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  :  it  is  merely  erected 
to  his  memory,  as  his  body  reposes  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

The  docks  and  yards  are  close  to  the 
north  side  of  the  town;  (he  Commissioner's 
house  is  a  large  and  very  handsome  build- 
ing. The  rope-walk  is  not  less  than  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  long.  Ports- 
mouth, indeed,  contains  every  thing  that 
the  British  navy  can  possibly  want ;  aud 
the  vastness  of  the  magazines  cannot  be 
easily  conceived.  Its  harbour  may  boast 
of  being  capable  of  receiving  the  whole 
navy  of  England.  Secure  from  every  \ 
storm,  the  greatest  first- rates  may  ride  j 
there,  at  the  lowest  ebb,  without  touching  \ 
ground :  they  can  take  in  their  stores  and 
guns  while  they  are  at  anchor,  and  get  out 
of  harbour  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time, 
without  impediments  of  bars  or  sandbanks, 
in  the  deep  water  beneath  Sooth  Sea 
Castle. 

Let  us  bestow  praise,  where  praise  is 
justly  due.    Henry  VIII.  was  the  first 


he  it  was  who  first  created  a  Navy  Office : 
his  Majesty  had  his  ships  ranged  according 
to  their  different  classes,  and  had  a  regular 
inventory  of  naval  stores.  By  the  enu- 
meration of  his  son,  Edward  VI.  it  appears^ 
that,  in  his  short  reign,  Portsmouth  was 
almost  our  only  station,  and  our  sole  dock 
and  yard. 

Portchkster.— Portchester  Castle  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  British  and  Saxon  for- 
tresses. It  is  a  noble  square  pile,  with 
equidistant  round  towers  on  every  side, 
venerably  clothed  with  ivy.  The  interior 
court  is  above  four  acres  in  extent,  and  has 
the  ruins  of  several  apartments  on  the 
sides,  once  truly  magnificent,  and  still  very 
spacious.  The  Castle  was,  externally, 
strengthened  w^th  great  fosses.  The  two 
on  the  eastern  side  extend  quite  to  the 
water,  and  possibly  received  the  influx  of 
the  tide. 

Gosport.— This  town  is  now  swelled  to 
a  vast  size,  and  is  very  populous  and  opu- 
lent. Its  inhabitants  are  people  in  trade, 
who  furnish  the  sailors  with  necessaries, 
besides  various  supplies  to  the  fleet  and 
harbour. 

Is  lb  or  Wight.— Co  wes'  harbour  forms 
the  northern  angle  of  this  isle,  aud  points 
to  Southampton  water.  The  tract  from 
Cowes  to  Bembridge,  ii  opposite  to  the 
Portsmouth  shore.  From  Cowes  to  Ride 
the  shore  is  muddy,  and  bounded  by  the 
shallow  Mother  Bank.  The  whole  tract 
from  Cowes  is,  however,  unspeakably  plea- 
sant ;  varied  with  groves,  ami  adorned  with 
gentlemen's  scats,  which  enjoy  the  pros- 
pect of  Portsmouth,  backed  by  the  lofty 
Downs  of  Hampshire,  and  the  moving  pic- 
ture  of  the  naval  security  of  Great  Britain. 
The  length  of  this  island,  from  east  to  west, 
or  from  the  Needles  to  Foreland-farm,  in 
the  parish  of  Brading,  is  near  thrce-and- 
twenty  miles:  the  number  of  parishes 
amount  to  thirty. 

Charles  I.  was  a  prisoner  in  Carisbtook 
Castle:  the  account  of  his  confinement,  aud 
his  attempt  to  escape,  have  been  amply  de- 
tailed by  the  English  historian;  but  the 
window  through  which  he  attempted  his 
emancipation,  is  still  regarded  with  interest 
by  the  sentimental  traveller.  The  iron 
bars  that  obstructed  his 


.  of  our  English  navy;  in  his  reign  |  long  since,  been  taken  away.   After  the 
it  was  pul  ou  a  systematic  establishment :  '1  death  of  the  royal  martyr,  the  castle  was 
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used  as  a  prison  by  the  usurper  Cromwell, 
aud  continued  as  a  place  of  confinement  by 
Charles  11.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  son  and  daughter 
of  Charles  I.  after  the  murder  of  their  fa- 
ther, were  prisoners  in  this  castle.  The 
Duke  was  allowed  his  tutor  to  attend  him, 
and  was  treated  with  humanity  ;  Elizabeth 
died  in  confinement,  September  8th,  1650, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  buried  in 
Newport  church ;  in  the  register  of  which 


church  is  the  following  memorial : — **  Ba- 
nal*, September,  1650,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  King  Charles." 

When  a  vault  was  building  for  a  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Delaware,  iu  1793,  the  coffiu 
and  urn,  containing  her  remains,  were 
found  in  a  very  perfect  state  ;  on  the  lid 
of  the  coffin  was  inscribed,  "  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  King  Charles 
deceased  September  8th,  1650.'* 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  IN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 


These  extend  over  a  vast  number  of 
provinces  in  the  East,  but  the  British  have 
three  important  presidencies,  from  which 
they  govern  the  whole  of  their  possessions 
in  India.  Calcutta  is  the  seat  of  the  su- 
preme government,  and  is  situated  on  that 
branch  of  the  Ganges  called  the  Hoogly, 
about  eighty  miles  from  the  island  of  Sau- 
gor,  where  that  river  falls  into  the  sea. — 
The  approach  to  it  is  defended,  by  nature, 
with  a  most  perilous  coast,  owing  to  shoals, 
called  sand-heads,  which  are  deposited  by 
the  numerous  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  as  it 
rolls  into  the  ocean,  and  which  continually 
change  their  place,  during  the  great  floods 
caused  by  the  rains.  The  bed  of  the  Hoog- 
ly is  also  encumbered  by  similar  sands; 
and  its  bays,  in  the  low  woody  shores,  are 
extremely  unhealthy.  As  we  approach  to- 
wards the  capital,  the  prospect  improves, 
and  the  salubrity  of  the  air  is  evidently 
felt,  from  the  grounds  having  been  cleared, 
and  which  render  Calcutta  now  no  longer 
an  unhealthy  place  :  the  streets  of  the  Black 
Town  also  having  been  drained,  adds 
greatly  to  its  healthful  situation ;  excellent 
roads  have  been  made  from  every  direction 
of  the  presidency,  owing  to  the  care  and 
attention  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  and 
which,  amongst  other  advantages  he  pro- 
cured to  India,  confer  on  him  everlasting 
honour. 

In  the  rainy  season,  the  Hoogly  is  navi- 
gable quite  as  far  as  the  Ganges  j  but  when 
the  weather  is  dry,  the  boats  are  obliged  to 
pass  through  those '  channels  that  intersect 
the  Delta,  formed  by  the  Ganges,  into  the 
main  stream.  The  country,  round  Cal- 
cutta, is  flat  and  woody;  in  iu  vicinity  are 


extensive  salt-lakes,  and  the  country,  hke 
every  part  of  Bengal,  is  extremely  fruitful. 
Fort  William  defends  this  presidency ;  it  is 
strong  and  extensive)  and  is  the  work  of 
those  Europeaus,  French,  Danes,  and  Ger- 
mans, who  possessed  settlements  on  the 
river  above  Calcutta,  before  the  English 
held  the  territory  in  India  that  they  do 
now. 

Madras  is  the  second  of  the  British  pre- 
sidencies ;  and  though  the  most  central  to 
our  possessions,  boasts  no  uatural  advan- 
tages.   It  is  built  on  a  low  sandy  shore, 
against  which  a  frightful  surf  is  continually 
beating  j  and,  in  the  finest  weather,  this  it 
never  crossed  without  considerable  risk,  for 
it  has  neither  port  nor  head-land  to  protect 
the  shipping  that  resorts  thither.   The  soil 
is  so  dry  and  barren,  that  it  produces  oaly 
indifferent  rice ;  and  the  most  common  ve- 
getables are  raised  by  the  most  incessant 
care,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Be- 
ing, however,  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  south  of  India,  its  population  is  wonder- 
ful ;  aud  it  is  the  depot  for  all  the  manu- 
factures that  are  carried  on  in  the  northern 
circars,  and  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
those  provinces.   The  stuffs  made  there, 
take  the  name  of  Madras,  instead  of  that 
of  the  place  where  they  are  really  fabri- 
cated, and  consist  of  what  we  call  Madra* 
muslins,  long  cloths,  and  chintzes.  Madnu 
is  defended  by  Fort  St.  George,  situated  w 
[  close  to  the  sea,  that,  in  the  hurricane  of 
1  1805,  the  face  of  the  shore  was  so  com- 
pletely changed,  that  the  water-gate,  which 
had  before  been  at  some  distance  from  tbe 
beach,  was  washed  by  the  surf.   A  canaJ 
I  has  been  cut  from  Fort  George  to  Pullicat> 
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*  place  famous  for  its  handkerchiefs,  and 
situated  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  north} 
from  wheuce,  the  inhabitants  of  Madras,  by 
means  of  this  canal,  are  supplied  with  char- 
coal, and  other  requisite  articles. 

Bombay,  the  third  presidency,  possesses 
more  advantages,  from  nature,  than  any 
other  European  settlement  in  the  East:  but 
it  has  suffered  from  neglect;  aud  it  is  but 
within  a  few  years,  since  the  M  ah  rat  t  as 
have  been  so  subjugated,  as  to  render  the 
districts,  surrounding  Bombay,  safe.  The 
island  of  Bombay  lies  in  eighteen  degrees 
north  latitude;  its  length  is  nine  miles,  and 
it  is  three  in  breadth ;  it  is  full  of  towns 
and  villages,  and  every  spot  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  of  cultivation.  It  is  connected, 
by  a  causeway,  with  the  large,  fruitful,  yet 


totally  neglected  island  of  Salsette,  which, 
with  Caranja  and  Elephauta,  forms  a 
fine  and  commodious  harbour.  In  the  rise 
of  the  tides,  it  has  the  advantage  over  every 
other  port  in  India  ;  and  this  is  seventeen 
feet,  higher  by  seven  than  the  highest 
springs  in  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  }  and  iu 
the  wonderful  harbour  of  Trincoraalee, 
they  only  rise  to  ten  feet.  Bombay  is, 
therefore,  well  adapted  for  building  and 
docking  ships;  the  timber  for  which  is 
brought  from  the  coast  of  Malabar;  and 
its  situation,  opposite  to  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  shores,  render  Bombay  peculiarly 
fit  for  commerce.  The  extreme  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scenery  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  delightful  places  in  the  world. 


THE  STREET  PORTER.— AN  EASTERN  TALE. 


There  once  lived  at  Bagdad  a  lapi-  i 
dary,  named  Abdullah  Dgerberi,  who  had  | 
only  one  son,  to  whom  he  gave  a  good  [ 
education ;  and  when  he  found  the  angel 
of  death  approaching,  he  called  to  him 
this  only  object  of  all  his  traderest  feel- 
ings, in  order  that  he  might  have  the  last 
sad  consolation  of  embracing  him,  and  of 
giving  him  those  counsels,  of  which  he  j 
thought,  wisely,  that  his  extreme  youth 
stood  so  much  in  need.    After  having  ex- 1 
horted  him  never  to  depart  from  the  sacred 
principles  of  bis  religiou,  he  conjured  him,  I 
above  all  things,  never  to  think  in  the 
evening  of  what  be  was  to  do  the  next 
day.   He  died  as  he  gave  his  last  embrace 
to  this  his  beloved  son,  who  had  ouly  then 
attained  his  twentieth  year.  Young  Dger-  ' 
beri  did  not  long  suffer  the  thorn  of  sorrow 
to  rankle  in  bis  bosom,  though  he  bad  lost  j 
a  good  father.   Independent  of  the  furoi-  i 
lure  and  the  houses  he  became  possessed 
of,  he  found,  in  a  subterraneous  recess, 
Ave  hundred  thousand  sequins,  which  filled 
fifty  vases,  made  each  to  contain  ten  thou- 
sand sequins.   This  sum  appeared  to  the 
young  man  a  treasure  equal  to  the  two  In- 
dies $  for  he  had  no  idea  of  the  real  value 
of  money:  he,  therefore,  gave  himself  up 
to  every  species  of  extravagance;  peopled  , 
his  seraglio  with  beautiful  females,  whom 
he  clothed  in  the  most  splendid  and  tuagni-  ! 
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ficent  manner ;  kept  open  table  to  all  the 
young  spendthrifts  of  his  own  age,  who 
unceasingly  paid  court  to  him,  and  fed  his 
vanity  by  their  fulsome  praises  on  his  mu- 
nificence, his  music,  the  excellency  of  his 
wines,  and  the  exquisite  dishes  always  to 
be  found  on  his  table. 

A  conduct  like  this,  soon  made  his  pos- 
sessions to  waste  away.  When  he  had 
emptied  all  his  vases,  he  sold  his  town  and 
country-house,  in  order  that  he  might  keep 
the  beauties  of  his  haram  as  long  as  pos- 
sible :  but  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
pose of  them  also,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  pay  what  he  owed. 

He  soon  found  himself  without  fortune, 
and  consequently  without  friends.  Happily 
for  him,  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
an  excellent  constitution,  and  enjoyed  au 
uninterrupted  state  of  good  health.  Hav- 
ing, therefore,  no  resource  left,  he  com- 
menced the  calling  of  a  street  porter,  and 
was  not  long  before  he  found  more  em- 
ployment thau  any  other  in  Bagdad,  being 
able  to  carry  greater  loads  than  auy  of 
them;  nor  was  thia  all :  his  intelligence, 
and  the  cheerful  manner  iu  which  he  ful- 
filled his  laborious  task,  gained  him  the 
good  will  of  every  one:  for,  according  to 
the  last  counsels  of  his  father,  who  recom- 
mended him  never  to  think  on  the  evening 
about  what  he  was  to  perform  on  the  mor. 
Y 
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row,  he  not  only  implicitly  followed  tbi«  know  that  I  cannot  enter  the  mosque  with- 
advice,  but  also  added  that  of  forgettiug  out  this  purification  :  1  beg  of  you,  there- 
one  day  wlnt  he  had  done  the  preceding  .;  fore,  to  lend  me  a  pitcher  of  water.*  I 


granted  her  what  she  asked,  she  performed 
her  ablutions,  went  to  the  mosque,  and 
came  afterwards  to  thank  me.    I  wished  to 


one:  he  was,  therefore,  the  happiest  fellow 
in  the  whole  city.    His  work  was  no  la- 
bour to  him,  and  he  no  longer  sought  after 
those  pleasures,  of  which  he  had  formerly  'j  keep  her  to  dine  with  me,  thinking  I  could 
been  the  slave.    He  knew,  by  experience,  <i  not  do  better  than  to  retain  a  female  for 
the  little  dependence  that  was  to  be  placed 
on  friendship ;  he  was  respected  in  his  pre-  j 
sent  situation,  and  he  only  worked  as  much 
as  was  requisite  for  his  ow  n  subsistence.  He  ' 
was  naturally  sober,  and  he  had  neither  ; 


my  acquaintance  who  had  sliewn  herself  so 
devout,  and  whom  I  might  engage  to  offer 
up  the  prayers  of  piety  for  my  husband, 
who  is  now  absent  from  home.  But  she 
refused,  saying,  'My  daughter,  1  will  pray 
wives  nor  children  :  he  was  the  happiest  of  ij  to  Allah  to  give  you  a  reward  for  what  you 


all  Mussulmen 

As  he  was  returning  home  at  miduight ! 
from  a  eouutry-house,  whereto  he  had  been  1 
carrying  some  baggage,  he  heard,  as  he 
walked  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the! 
voice  of  a  woman,  and  which  seemed  as  if 
it  came  from  the  middle  of  the  flood.    He  ' 
plainly  distinguished  the  following  words:  ■ 
•*  In  the  name  of  Allah,  in  the  name  of  his 
Holy  Prophet,  1  implore  you  to  assist  me." 
The  dulcet  tones  of  this  voice  penetrated 
the  heart  of  the  porter,  and  be  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  momeut  to  throw  off  his  clothes,  and 
swim  to  the  place  whence  the  voice  seemed 
to  proceed ;  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
save  this  interesting  female,  as  she  was 
struggling  for  life  against  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream,  aud  her  strength  was  on  the 
point  of  failing  her  for  ever:  he  bore  her 
safely  to  laud,  and  when  she  had  recovered 
from  her  terror,  she  requested  him  to  ac- 
company her  to  a  house,  the  road  to  which 
she  pointed  out  to  him.    Dgerberi  willingly 
consented;  aud  when  he  arrived  at  the  door 
he  heard  several  children  crying,  and  de- 
manding loudly  >ind  lamentably  for  their 
mother.    Dgerberi  entered  the  house,  with 
his  companion;  and,  by  the  aid  of  the 
light,  he  « outemplated  a  woman  of  the 
most  ravishing  beauty  :  she  made  him  sit 
down,  ordered  a  fire  to  be  lighted  to  dry 
his  garments,  aud  theu  recounted  to  him 
her  history,  which  she  interrupted  a  thou 
sand  times  to  express  to  him  her  excessive 
gratitude. 

**  Six  months  ago,"  said  she,  "  an  aged 
woman  came  to  my  dwelling,  aud  said,  « I 
have  never  failed  to  go  and  hear  the  preach- 
ing  at  the  Great  Mosque;  but,  to-dav,  a 
multiplicity  of  affairs  has  preveoted  me 
from  making  the  requisite  ablutions :  you 


have  done  for  me  :  but  it  is  not  becoming, 
in  a  woman  of  my  age,  to  dine  from  borne.' 
After  blessing  me  a  thousand  tones,  she  left 
me.    Since  that  time,  she  has  been  to 
me  every  Friday  ;  she 
usual,  and  said  to  me,  'You 
asked  me  to  stay  and  pass  some  time  with 
you  ;  if  it  is  agreeable,  1  will  comply,  this 
night,  with  your  wbh.   1  will  sup  with 
you,  aud  we  will  pass  the  night  iu  praying 
to  God  for  the  safe  return  of  your 
but,  however,  I  must  make  oue 
that  we  shall  both  set  off  together,  early  in 
the  morning,  for  my  couutry- house,  as  L 
want  you  to  help  me  to  make  some  pre- 
parations for  the  wedding  of  oue  of  my  fe- 
male relatives.    I  shall  fake  care  to  see  you 
safe  home  again/    I  accepted  her  pro- 
posal :  we  went  off  at  daybreak,  and  took 
a  boat  to  cross  a  part  of  the  Tigris,  and  we 
arrived  at  a  very  lonely  habitation.    An  old 
decrepid  man,  very  meanly  clad,  came  to 
help  us  out  of  the  boat,  and  conducted  us 
to  a  shepherd's  cottage,  where  we  found 
near  fifteen  females  assembled  together.— 
Notwithstanding  the  gracious  reception 
they  gave  me*  every  thiug  1  saw  served  to 
put  me  on  my  guard,  and  seemed  to  coo- 
viuce  me  that  the  old  woman  bad  deceived 
me.    I  anxiously  asked  her  where  the  wed- 
ding could  be  celebrated  to  which  she  had 
invited  me?    She  assured  me  it  would 
take  place  that  very  eveuing,  when  the 
lovers  of  all  those  different  young  girls 
would  arrive.   4  Theu,'  added  she,  *  we 
shall  all  sup  together ;  we  shall  dnuL 
wiuej  and  you,  also,  shall  choose  the  lover 
that  shall  be  most  agreeable  to  your  taste.' 
I  soou  saw  through  the  wickedness  of  this 
old  female.   1  kept,  however,  my  thoughti 
to  myself,  and  inwardly  and 
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prayed  to  Allah  to  grant  me  bis  protection. 
I  then  said  to  the  old  woman,  « I  am  much 
obliged  to  yon  for  bringing  me  into  a  place 
where  1  can  enjoy  those  pleasures,  which  I 
could  not  expect  in  my  solitary  way  of  life.' 
This  completely  deceived  her,  and  she  gave 
free  expression  to  the  wicked  principles  of 
her  heart   As  soon  as  the  sun  began  to 
set,  [  saw  come  in,  from  different  parts,  as 
many  as  twenty  thieves,  the  greatest  part 
of  whom  were  lame.  They  saluted  the 
old  woman,  and  asked  her  why  she  had 
been  so  long  in  coming  to  see  them?  She 
excused  herself  on  the  difficulty  she  had 
found  in  being  able  to  bring  me  to  them.— 
She  then  introduced  me,  and  they  all  agreed 
that  she  never  had  brought  them  a  female 
that  pleased  tbem  so  much.   Supper  was 
now  served  up,  and  my  thoughts  were 
solely  employed  on  the  means  of  escape.  1 
waj  obliged  to  affect  the  utmost  good  hu 
moor ;  and  at  length  1  pretended  that  the 
heat  of  the  apartment  obliged  me  to  go  out 
for  the  air,  aud  the  old  woman  took  a  flam- 
beau, to  light  me  out  of  the  house.    •  I 
know,*  said  she,  *  you  are  angry  with  me ; 
so  it  always  happens  at  first;  but  to-mor- 
row you  will  thank  me.*    1  did  not  deign 
to  answer,  but  as  soon  as  I  got  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  house,  I  found  means  to 
put  oat  the  light,  and  then  begged  she 
would  go  back  and  light  it  again,  to  which 
she  consented.    1  then  addressed  a  short 
prayer  to  the  Prophet,  who  knew  that  I 
would  prefer  a  violent  death,  with  virtue, 
to  a  life  of  pleasure,  if  it  was  licentious: 
and  1  immediately  precipitated  myself  into 
the  Tigris.   You  heard  my  cries,  and  never  j 
can  I  forget  the  service  you  rendered  me." 
The  beautiful  lady  then  presented  the  por- 
ter with  a  rich  piece  of  carpeting  and  an 
hundred  sequins,  which  Dgerberi  would 
not  accept ;  but,  to  oblige  her,  he  took  the 
carpet,  saving,  that  he  was  amply  repaid 
by  the  pleasure  of  obliging  a  person  of  her 
merit.   He  then  took  his  leave. 

Dgerberi,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
was  endued  with  extraordinary  strength, 
and  which  his  continual  labour  had  only 
served  to  augment  The  other  street-por- 
ters, vexed  to  see  him  taking  away  all 
their  labour,  united,  and  said  to  him  one 
day,  "Dgerberi,  if  you  will  consent  to  re- 
maiu  quiet  for  a  time,  without  doing  any 
thing,  we  wiH  engage  to  allow  you  ten 


aspers  a  day.** — Dgerberi  consented  to  this 
proposal,  and  the  |torters  were  exact  in 
their  payments:  he  lived  at  his  ease,  and 
kept  his  promise  also  :  but  idleness  began 
to  enervate  him,  and  diminish  that  strength, 
which  labour  had  sustained.  His  constitu- 
tion became  impaired,  and  he  fell  sick  :  as 
he  had  never  given  a  thought  to  the  future, 
he  was  soou  reduced  to  a  most  miserable 
state ;  and  the  porters  seeing  him  so  feeble, 
would  no  longer  give  him  the  stipulated 
sum.  In  his  misfortune  lie  supplicated  the 
Supreme  Being,  aud  the  holy  Prophet  ap- 
peared before  him  in  a  vision,  in  all  the 
splendour  of  glory : — *  Dgerberi,**  said  Ma- 
homet, **  thou  hast  been  visited  with  sick- 
ness, because  thou  hast  not  exercised  the 
strength  that  Allah  has  bestowed  on  thee: 
humble  thyself  before  him,  continue  to  la- 
bour, and  it  shall  be  restored  unto  thee."  

The  heart  of  Dgerberi  was  peuetrated,  his 
health  was  restored,  but  he  was  yet  too 
weak  to  follow  his  occupation  as  before. 
One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  at  the  door  of 
the  Grand  Vizier's  palace,  a  woman,  who 
was  weeping  piteously,  came  and  seated 
herself  beside  him,  as  she  was  waiting  to 
attend  the  audience  of  the  Vizier.  Dger- 
beri asked  her  why  she  wept  ?— "  Alas  1** 
said  she,  **  yesterday  my  only  son  was  as- 
sassinated 1    He  died  beside  me,  without 
being  able  to  name  who  was  his  assassin. 
He  was  my  sole  resource.   I  have  implored 
the  Vizier  to  find  out  his  murderer." — 
**  But,**  said  Dgerberi,  "  for  that  purpose, 
cannot  you  give  him  some  clue  to  find  him 
out  ?*'—**  Alas !  no,"  said  she.   "  1  am  the 
widow  of  a  merchant,  my  son  was  very 
[  young,  yet  1  placed  aJI  my  hopes  ou  him.'* 
— «♦  The  Vizier  will,  no  doubt,  tell  you," 
said  Dgerberi,  "  that,  iu  such  a  populous 
city  as  Bagdad,  it  is  not  possible  to  describe 
and  find  out  the  murderer  of  a  man,  who  is 
not  known.    But  tell  him,  that  if  Dgerberi, 
,  the  street  porter,  was  Vizier,  he  wouid  find 
a  method  of  discovering  the  murderer  of 
your  sou.*'— The  afflicted  mother  did  not 
|  build  much  on  such  a  feeble  support,  not- 
withstanding she  thanked  him.  The  Vizier, 
worn  out  with  the  tears  aud  prayers  of  this 
womau,  ordered  that  she  nhouUI  quit  his 
presence  ;  but,  falling  ot  his  leet,  she  said, 
"  O,  my  Lord,  deign  to  consult  Dgerberi, 
the  street  porter,  and  I  shall  find  out  who 
it  was  that  murdered  my  sou."— «  This  is, 
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at  least,  throwing  some  li^ht  on  the  mat- 
ter," said  the  Vizier.   "  You  accuse  him, 
then,  as  his  assassin  !'*—*•  No,  my  Lord," 
said  the  woman  ;  "  but  he  told  me,  that  if 
he  was  Vizier,  he  would  soon  find  out  who 
was  the  murderer."— The  Vizier,  then,  turn- 
ing to  his  officers,  said,  "  Go  and  find  this 
wise  man,  and  bring  him  before  me."— 
When  Dgerberi  was  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence, the  Vizier  said  to  him,  M  Know  est 
thou  this  woman?" — "No,  Sir,"  replied 
Dgerberi.— "  But  you  know  her  son  ?"— 
"No,  my  Lord" — "Did  you  know  his 
murderer?"— "No  more  than  yourself"—.: 
"  How,  then,  couldest  thou  discover  him  r"  \' 
—"My  Lord,"  said  Dgerberi,  "if  I  had], 
your  authority,  1  would  find  out,  by  to-  ■ 
morrow,  xslo  had  killed  the  son  of  this 
poor  woman."— "1  invest  you  with  my 
authority,"  said  tlie  Vizier  ;  "  but  if  thou  ! 
dost  not  surceed  in  thy  discovery,  I  promise  ' 
thee  a  good  bastinading."— "  I  agree  to  it," 
said  the  porter. 

Dgerberi  then  ordered  an  officer  of  just- 
ice to  repair  to  the  mosque  that  was  situ- 
ated nearest  to  the  wretched  mothers  habi- 
tation ;  to  remain  there  till  it  was  near  the 
time  of  sunset,  and  to  wait  at  the  door  for 
the  Muezin,  that  cried  from  the  top  of  the 
minaret,  with  orders  to  give  him  a  few 
boxes  on  the  ear,  to  bind  him  hand  and 
foot,  and  to  bring  him  before  him. 

When  the  Muezin  was  in  his  presence,  be 
made  a  thousand  apologies  for  having  treat- 
ed him  so  ill,  and  offered  him  ten  sequius 


as  a  compensation.  He  then 
one  from  the  divan,  and  told  the  Mi 
to  tell  all  those  who  asked  why  he  was 
arrested,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  for  an- 
other. But,  above  all  things,  he  char^j 
him,  that  amongst  those  who  came  to  pray, 
and  should  ask  why  he  was  called  away  at 
such  an  undue  hour,  that  be  would  take 
particular  notice  of  the  first,  and  the  most 
urgent,  in  putting  this  question  to  him. 

The  Mueziu  went  away  very  well  sativ 
fied  ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  returned  t«  the 
mosque,  than  a  young  mau  came  runmug 
to  him,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  ben 
carried  that  evening  to  the  Vizier?  The 
Muezin  simply  answered,  that  he  had  beo 
mistaken  for  another.  When  this  wsj 
told  to  Dgerberi,  he  ordered  the  young  mau 
to  be  brought  before  him ;  to  whom  he  or- 
dered so  severe  a  bnstinading  for  his  cu- 
riosity, that  he  confessed  the  whole  manner 
in  which  he  had  assassinated  the  young  man. 
Dgerberi,  according  to  the  Turkish  law, 
delivered  up  to  the  mother  the  murderer  of 
her  son,  and  she  desired  he  might  be  put  to 
death,  which  was  immediately  granted. 

The  Vizier,  struck  with  the  good  sen* 
and  judgment  of  Dgerberi,  desired  him  to 
relate  the  history  of  his  life;  and  after  re- 
proaching him  with  having  embraced  so 
low  a  profession  as  a  street  porter,  raised 
htm  to  the  command  of  the 
the  Caliph  was  then  sendinj 
the  Guebres. 

S.  G. 


THE  LISTENER. 


POPULAR  ENJOYMENTS. 

Those  people  are  most  egregiously 
mistaken,  who  imagine,  that  it  is  the  higher 
classes  of  society  who  alone  enjoy  the  most 
exquisite  and  varied  pleasures;  no,  a  cer- 
tain  decorum  prevents  them,  in  general, 
from  giving  themselves  up  to  the  genuine 
impulses  of  gaiety  unrestrained:  while 
persons  born  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
abandon  themselves,  without  scruple  and 
without  restraint,  to  all  the  emotions  of 
frank  and  animated  pleasure;  it  is  thus 
that  dancing,  with  those  people  who  make 
it  a  study,  where  it  is  used  as  a  pastime, 
more  for  vanity  than  pleasure,  is,  to  the 


joyous  inhabitants  of  a  country  village,  a 
real  amusemeut.  Were  we  to  recapitulate 
the  fashions,  new  inventions,  public  esta- 
blishments, pleasures,  and  sports  of  every 
kind,  we  should  find  that  the  comnwu 
people,  who  seldom  invent  any  thing,  oolj 
resort  to  that  which  seems  the  best,  autl 
the  most  diverting. 

Minuets,  minuets  de  la  eowr,  quadrilles, 
and  waltzes,  were  all  first  invented  for 
those  who  compose  the  most  brilliant  so- 
cieties ;  but  the  rustic  dancer  enjoys  no- 
thing so  much  as  a  good  country  daoct, 
which  he  dances  with  all  bis  heart;  and 
with  a  couuteaance  animated  by  joy  ana 
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delight,  he  leads  hi*  rosy,  and  no  lew  hnppy 
partuer  down  twenty  couple,  and  back 
again.  The  modish  (air  one  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  of  which,  perhaps,  she  does  not  un- 
derstand two  sentences,  sits  weary  and  dis- 
contented ;  while  those  who  All  the  two 
shilling  gallery  at  the  theatres,  laugh,  with 
real  satisfaction,  at  Liston  or  Hariey ;  or 
delight  in  the  wondrous  feats  of  Astley's 
equestrian  troop;  and  admire,  with  rap- 
ture, the  splendid  spectacles  of  the  Surrey 
Theatre. 

Music  has  become  a  very  general  accom- 
plishment in  England;  but  amongst  those 
who  sing  and  play,  the  advantage  is,  evi- 
dently, on  the  aide  of  the  subaltern  claaaes. 
They  never  pretend  to  be  virtuosos,  and, 
therefore,  they  are  dispensed  from  being  j 
obliged  to  attend  those  wearisome  concerts,  j 
falsely  called  delicious  treats :  but  if  a  uew 
air,  which  is  really  original  and  melodious, 
comes  out,  it  passes  from  one  mouth  to 
another,  it  becomes  popular,  and,  in  a  very 
short  time,  makes  the  fortune  of  the  com- 
poser— not  because  it  has  been  sung  at  the  i 
concerts  of  the  nobility,  but  because  it  is 
played  by  every  street-organ  :  this  it  is  thut  1 
readers  it  a.  popular  enjoyment)  and  it  is 
the  people  that  form  the  bulk  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Were  [  to  bring  forward  every  proof  of 
the  people  being  happier  than  their  lords, 
I  could  fill  a  volume :  we  will  only  say  a 
few  words  on  the  article  of  dress,  and  the 
luxury  of  the  table.  There  is,  certainly,  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  a  robe  of 
white  satin,  worked  in  silver  lama,  and  a 
cambric  muslin  gown— between  a  diadem 
of  diamonds  or  pearls,  and  a  simple  wreath 
of  flowers,  or  a  bandeau  of  ribband  j  cer- 
tainly, too,  Champaign  and  Burgundy  are 
preferable  to  Cape  Madeira,  or  the  humbler 
home-made  currant  or  raisin  wine}  and  a 
barouche,  that  oue  may  call  one's  own,  is 
better  than  a  dirty  hackney  coach :  in  the 
mean  time,  let  us  be  placed,  for  a  moment, 
to  the  situation  of  one  who  keeps  his  own 
carriage—who  keeps,  besides,  an  opeu 
table— and  who  glitters  in  gorgeous  ap- 
parel j  it  would  soon  be  discovered  that  he 
was  not  so  happy  as  the  eye  of  fancy  had 
made  bim ;  etiquette,  and  continual  re- 
•trtint,  often  make  bim  sigh  after  the 
charms  of  bumble  life.  If  the  retired  fe- 
male envies  her  who  is  lifted  up  far  above 


her,  she  will  find  that  the  wealthy  fair  one 
has  often  the  mortificatiou  of  seeing  a  more 
beautiful  rival  eclipse  her,  either  b>  her 
youth  or  diamonds  1  Her  elegant  equ i page 
is  built  so  light,  that  she  is  in  daily  peril 
of  breaking  her  neck:  the  coming  off  of 
a  wheel,  or  her  coachman  being  acci- 
dentally drunk,  or  one  of  her  bright  bays 
being  taken  sick,  continually  puts  her  pa- 
tience to  a  severe  trial :  and  when  she  goes 
to  a  crowded  rout  (and  she  would  not  go 
too  early  for  worlds),  she  is  so  long  before 
her  carriage  can  get  up  to  the  door,  that 
she  is  often  half  inclined  to  return  home 
again.  Now  he  who  walks  on  foot,  if  he 
has  good  legs  and  a  good  eye,  is  not  afraid 
of  being  spattered  with  mud  :  as  to  dining 
out,  be  accepts  those  invitatious  that  are 
given  htm  as  often  as  he  can,  and  seldom 
returns  them. 

Rich  people  may  be  compared  to  hunters, 
and  the  poor  to  poachers:  the  first  are 
ever  iu  search  of,  and  ever  trying  to  pur- 
chase, pleasures;  but  it  is  the  latter  that 
get  hold  of  tbem. 

The  following  letter  is  a  proof  of  what  I 
have  advanced: — 

TO  TIMOTHY  HEARWELL,  ESQ. 

Sir,— There  is  nothing  that  vexes  me  so 
much  in  this  strange  harlequinade,  which 
peoples  this  motley  world,  than  to  see  some 
men  and  women  possessed  of  every  good 
that  fortune  can  bestow,  yet  devoured  by 
vapours  or  spleen,  or  by  that  business 
which  concerns  themselves  the  least,  giving 
way  to  continual  repinings,  often  declaring 

the  affairs  of  government,  an  ill-dressed 
dinner,  or  a  rainy  day,  when  they  have 
happened  to  engage  an  aquatic  party.  If 
they  will  attentively  read  this  letter,  and 
follow  my  example,  by  casting  care  behind 
them,  they  will  find  that  this  world  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  that  man,  with  good 
health  and  spirits,  and  especially  with  com- 
petence, may  be  the  happiest  of  all  created, 
beings.  Now  I  have  neither  landed  pro- 
perty, nor  a  family  mansion :  I  have  no 
post  of  honour,  no  employment  under  go-t 
vernment  j  but,  with  two  good  coats  to  my 
back,  a  smiling  countenance,  and  a  small 
stock  of  original  wit,  I  am  well  received 
among  the  great,  as  well  as  among  the, 
middle  dais  of  people:  «mi  while  the, 
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former  are  worn  out  with  cares  and  an- 
easiness  in  order  to  preserve  their  wealth, 
or  to  increase  it,  I  think  only  of  my  plea- 
sures, of  agreeable  recollections  of  the 
past  evening,  and  of  my  hopes  for  the  mor- 
row. I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  happy  care- 
lessness of  my  disposition,  nor  on  the  calm 
1  enjov,  nor  the  real  and  sweet  philosophy 
by  which  I  am  guided;  but  I  will  draw 
only  a  slight  parallel  between  my  lot  and 
that  of  the  opulent  man,  so  much  the  en- 
vied object  of  the  vulgar. 

In  the  season  of  summer,  which  is  gene- 
rally consecrated  to  rural  pleasures,  every 
body  flies  from  town,  and  seeks  the  wood- 
land shade,  both  for  freshness  and  amuse- 
ment. 1  follow  the  crowd,  and  direct  my 
steps  toward  Richmond,  where  I  know  my 
company  will  be  acceptable.  My  host  is 
the  owner  of  a  charming  habitation,  si- 
tuated on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  and 
when  I  arrived,  he  was  busied  in  paying 
a  bill  for  repairs,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  last  hurricane.—"  ^n^eleome,  welcome, 
said  he ;  **  your  inexhaustible  gaiety  will 
console  us  for  the  enormous  ex  pence  we 
have  been  at  for  this  coufounded  house." — 
M  indeed!  I  see  an  account  that  is  ter- 
rible."— "This  is  but  a  trifle;  the  wind, 
the  hail,  even  inundations,  are  but  partial 

scourges;  my  real  enemies— these  are  " 

— u  Continue."— 44  They  are  my  friends !" 
— M  1  understand  you ;  thoughtless  people, 
parasites,  like  myself." — **Fie,  fie;  I  never 
reckoned  you  in  that  class:  1  speak  of  the 
gentleman  that  lives  just  by,  who  does  me 
the  honour  of  pntting  my  name  at  the  head 
of  every  subscription  for  improving  this  vil- 


x  lage;  of  the  churchwarden,  who  is 
nually  bringing  to  me  all  the  orphan 
dren  he  can  lay  hold  of,  and  every  widow 
in  the  place.  If  you  would  believe  him, 
there  cannot  be  a  May-day  kept,  without 
my  figuring  away  among  the  people  with 
aH  my  household :  nor  can  the  parish 
workhouse  give  a  dinner  extraordinary  to 
the  poor,  without  my  having  to  furnish 
butter  and  vegetable*.  Would  you  believe 
it,  my  reputation  for  philanthrophy  is  so 
firmly  established,  that  I  am  obliged  to  be 
present  at  every  christening  and  funeral! 
The  streets  are  crowded  with  my  god- 
children :  but  what  vexes  me  worst  of  all, 
is,  that  my  wife,  in  imitation  of  Lady 

C  ,  is  continually  making  what  she 

calls  regattas,  and  fills  my  house  with 
pany,  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  for  tl 
three  days  past*  my  very  baronche  has  been 
employed  in  fetching  new  articles  from 
Loudon  for  her  toilette.  My  orangerie  is 
transformed  into  a  public  brcakfasting- 
room;  my  library  is  filled  with  portman- 
teaus, bandboxes,  bootjacks,  and  other 
lumber,  belonging  to  my  numerous  guests. 
My  billiard  room  is  like  a  barrack,  for  in 
that  are  fitted  up,  on  nights,  a  parcel  of 
camp  beds,  for  young  giddy  boys  that  come 
from  a  military  college :  there  is  only  the 
dining  and  drawing-rooms  that  keep  their 
original  destination.  Ah !  my  good  friend, 
what  am  I  to  do?"— «  Why  these  spacious 
mansions  ruin  you,  your  servants  rob  you, 
your  friends  weary  you,  yon  r  wife  torments 
you  ;  the  man  that  would  wish  to  be  really 
happy  must  act  as  I  do." 

George  Careless. 


— 


JAHIA  AND  MEIMOUNE. — A  TURKISH  TALE. 


During  the  prosperous  reign  ofSe- 
lim  11.  there  lived  at  Constantinople  a 
young  man  named  ismene  Jahia.  He 
dwelt  near  the  Seven  Towers  with  his 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  a  very  submissive 
and  dutiful  son :  he  was  handsome  and 
well  made,  and  his  heart  alive  to  all  the 
tender  feelings  of  friendship;  these  feelings 
caused  him  often  to  repair  to  Scutari,  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friend 
Muhamid.  After  one  day  having,  as  usual, 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  mother  to  bis  lips, 
he  set  off  for  Scutari,  leaving  with  his 


•  parent  all  the  little  money  he  had  saved 
from  his  gainings.    On '  his  arrival  at  the 
i  house  of  his  friend,  Muhamid  said  to  him  : 
j  "  You  are  just  come  iu  time,  my  dear  Ji- 
I  hia,  I  was  this  night  invited  to  the  wedding 
of  one  of  my  friends;  you  shall  accompany 
me,  and  we  shall  be  very  merry.*—**  As 
you  are  invited,"  said  Jahia,  ■  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  accompany  you ;  it  is  well  known 
that  we  are  inseparable,  and  it  will  not 
seem  extraordinary  my  going  with  you." — 
They  accordingly  set  off,  were  well  receiv* 
ed,  and  the  hour  of  prayer  being1  arrirei 
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they  followed  the  bride  Do  the 
according  to  the  Turkish  custom; 
whence  they  returned,  accompanied  by  tbe 
Imaus  to  ti)e  door  of  her  dwelling,  where 
all  the  assembly  bade  them  farewell.  After 
the  usual  prayers,  the  bride  mm  conducted 
iuto  the  chamber  of  tbe  bridegroom,  slier- 
bet  was  handed  round  to  all 
and  every  one  of  w 
wards  took  their  leave 

Jahia  and  Muhamid  went  with  some 
young  men  of  their  acquaintance  to  a  kind 
of  tavern,  where  they  diverted  themselves 
and  drank  wane.   They  h  ad  already  taken 
sufficient  to  be  pretty  well  heated,  when 
he  whose  province  it  was  to  poor  oat  the 
wine,  said:—*  What  shall  we  new  do,  my 
friends;  we  have  emptied  our  pitchers, 
and  it  will  be  attended  with  danger  if  we 
aend  out  for  more  wine.*    Has  any  one  of 
you  courage  sufficient  to  go  and  get  a  fresh 
supply  ?"-Jabia,  struck  with  this  observa- 
Uon,  .aid  to  himself,  «  I  am  the  only  stran- 
ger here;  and  to  whom  could  this  speech 
be  addressed  if  not  to  me?"    He  then  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  offered  to  volunteer  on 
this  service.    Muhamid  s  countenance  ex* 
pressed  what  be  felt  in  his  min<h  and  he 
immediately  remarked-**  Did   any  one 
ever  see  a  stranger  employed  in  doing  the 
errands  of  a  people  belonging  to  one  par- 
ticular province?     Sit  down,  my  dear 
friend,  1  shall  not  consent  to  what  you 
have  proposed.     Besides,  you  are  unac- 
quainted with  this  neighbourhood;  you 
do  not  know  the  different  paths,  and  you 


All  tbe  company  agreed  that  Muhamid 
was  right;  and  while  they  applauded  the 
courage  of  Jahia,  they  begged  he  would 
not  take  the  trouble:  but  in  praising  his 
courage,  and  admiring  his  generosity)  these 
young  men  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his 
proposal,  though  they  affected  to  prevent 
it;  and  Jahia,  like  all  other  young  men, 
thought  his  honour  concerned  in  his  de- 
termination to  take  this  rash  step.  He 
therefore  repeated  his  resolution,  and  those 
who  thought  of  nothing  but  the  getting 
more  wine,  at  length,  said  to  Muhamid  ;— 

i 

•  Wine  in  Mahometan  countries,  i»  only  al- 
lowed to  be  said  on  the  sea  shore.  The  place 
where  these  young  men  were  assembled  was  at 
*owe  distance. 


"  I**  him  do  what  he  pleases ;  he  does  not 
want  courage  nor  address;  be  assured  he 
Will  succeed  in  what  he  is  going  about."— 
Muhamid  was  compelled  to  give  way,  and 
Jahia  took  with  him  two  pitchers,  with 
which  he  arrived  safe  at  the  wine  bouse. 
He  soou  got  them  filled,  and  set  forward 
on  bia  return,  to  make  merry  with  his 
friends. 

Tbe  hour  of  prayer  had  been  over  some 
time,  and  the  streets  were  all  deserted. 
However,  Jahia  perceived  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  bim  a  lantboru,  as  he  was  turn* 
iog  down  a  bye  place  near  Valida.  This 
light  came  towards  him  in  that  manner  that 
he  could  neither  turn  away  from  it  nor  I 
his  escape  ;  had  he  turned  back,  tbe 
of  his  footsteps  would  cause  him  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  he  ran  the  hazard  of  being  stop- 
ped by  the  sea-side*   On  the  other  hand, 
be  could  not  throw  away  the  pitchers  of 
wine,  as  that  would  have  seemed  acowardly 
way  of  giving  op  an  enterprise  he  bad  so 
strenuously  desired  to  undertake.  While 
he  was  busied  in  these  reflections,  and 
fearing  that  the  lanthorn  was  carried  by 
one  of  the  nightly  watch,  the  light  advanced 
still  nearer,  and  he  perceived  bv  it  a  young 
man  who  preceded  an  old  one,  followed  by 
another  slave.    The  countenance  of  tbe 
old  man  was  that  of  a  learned  sage,  and 
hia  beard,  as  w  hite  as  silver,  descended  to 
his  girdle ;  he  had  a  stafl*  in  oue  hand,  and 
a  Turkish  rosary  in  the  other.  Jahia 
placed  himself  against  the  wall  to  let  these 
strangers  pass,  hoping  they  might  not  ob- 
serve him.   But  when  they  came  up  close 
to  him,  be  heard  the  old  man  addressing 
his  prayers  to  the  Almighty  in  the  follow, 
words : — "  O  Alia  !  in  the  name  of  thy 
seveu  heavens,  of  Adam,  Eve,  thy  holy 
prophets,  saints,  and  martyrs,  behold  me, 
thy  servant,  who  has  attained  this  day  the 
age  of  fourscore  years  :  tbe  summer  of  my 
life  is  past  away  for  ever,  and  till  now  I 
i*ever  knew  what  it  was  to  want  a  guest 
at  my  table,  or  a  hospitable  welcome  at 
another's ;  this  is  the  first  night  that  I  am 
threatened  with  supping  alone.   I  humbly 
now  implore  thy  divine  majesty,  that  if  my 
homage  for  so  many  years  has  been  accept* 
able  in  thy  sight,  that  I  may  meet  with 
some  one  with  whom  1  may  eat  my  supper 
and  be  entertained  with  his  society." 
Jahia  regarded  the  old  mau  with  a  ter- 
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for  that  rendered  him  motionless,  and  the 
kind  of  prayer  that  he  had  offered  up  made 
the  young  man  tremble.    "  Assuredly," 
said  he  to  himself,  "  this  is  some  great 
prophet;  and  what  will  become  of  me 
when  he  finds  me  the  bearer  of  this  for- 
bidden liquor?    When,  however,  Jahia 
discovered  this  venerable  personage  to  be 
a  sheick,  who  was  seeking  to  discover  dif- 
ferent objects  notwithstanding  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  that  having  perceiv- 
ed lnm*elf,  he  desired  tho«e  who  accom- 
panied him  to  bring  the  I  ant  horn  close  up 
to  him,  that  he  might  look  on  him  more 
attentively;  and  poor  Jahia,  however  lie 
might  be  disposed  to  render  homage  to  the 
sheick,  could  not,  on  account  of  the  two 
pitchers  with  which  he  was  burthened. 
The  sheick  began  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  thit>  meeting,  and  said  to  Jahia — "  You 
are  witness,  young  man,  of  my  gratitude 
to  Alia,  for  his  goodness  in  sending  you 
here.    If  1  had  not  met  you  1  should  have 
gone  without  my  supper:  follow  me  to  my 
house,  and  do  not  refuse  the  pressing  invi- 
tation 1  make  you."— These  words  re- 
doubled Jahia's  embarrassment.    "  Cer- 1 
tainly,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  this  man  is  a 
saint*   1  have  already  deserved  the  wrath 
of  Alia,  by  transgressing  his  command- 
ments in  drinking  and  carrying  wine,  1 
shall  now  augment  my  fault,  and  bring  on 
myself  the  auger  of  this  holy  man  if  1  re- 
fuse his  request.   Yet  if  I  accept  his  pro- 
posal I  can  never  appear  again  before  those 
who  are  expecting  my  return." — In  this 
dilemma  Jahia  preserved  the  most  pro- 
round  silence,  and  the  sheick  observing  that 
he  kept  his  hands  under  his  robe,  suspected 
that  he  was  coucealing  something,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  his  doubts  he  lifted  up  the 
robe  of  Jahia,  and  beheld  the  two  pitchers. 
*'  1  thought,"  said  be,  "  that  it  was  wine 
that  had  flushed  your  countenance,  but 
you  need  not  be  uneasy  about  that  in  my 
presence.    Which  way  are  you  going  ?  I 
will  accompany  you ;  at  least,  I  will  fol- 
low you  at  a  distance,  so  as  to  serve  you  as 
a  guard  :  in  a  word,  1  will  do  just  as  you 
please ;  but  1  declare  that  1  will  not  return 
to  my  own  bouse  without  you.11 — The 
gentle  behaviour  of  the  old  man  now  set 
Jahia  quite  at  his  ease,  and  delighted  at 
not  having  experienced  any  reproof  on 
what  was  so  expressly  forbidden  by  the 


law  of  Mahomet,  be  told  the  reason  of  k» 
having  been  entrusted  with  this  commis- 
sion.—'* My  friends,"  added  he,  *  are  wait- 
ing with  impatience :  judge  yourself  what 
I  ought  to  do,  and  then  command  me."— 
The  old  man  replied, "  My  son,  your  words, 
as  they  are  the  words  of  truth,  are  more 
valuable  than  the  finest  pearls  of  the  ocean. 
You  have  gained  my  heart :  and  know  that 
the  person  who  now  speaks  to  you  is  the 
sheick  Ebulkiar,  who  was  born  at  Mag^K- 
sia.    I  have  been  settled  at  Scutari  ever 
since  I  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  1  hsve 
attained  that  of  fourscore  without  ever 
having  supped  alone.    By  the  blessing  of 
God  on  my  prayers  and  sacrifices,  I  have 
always  bad  wherewithal  to  give  to  eat  to 
those  who  came  to  see  me.    When  a  stran- 
ger has  not  presented  himself  before  me, 
after  the  hour  of  evening  prayer,  I  have 
returned  to  the  mosque,  and  chose  him 
who  appeared  most  favourable  in  ray  eyei; 
took  bim  home  with  me,  and  gave  him  the 
best  welcome  in  my  power.    1  have  met 
with  no  one  this  day;  and  all  those  whom 
I  separately  asked  at  the  mosque  made 
some  excuse  or  other  to  absent  himself. 
Seeing  my  case  hopeless,  I  sent  up  my  sup- 
plications to  Alia,  and  he  presented  to  my 
view  a  most  agreeable  guest  in  yourself. 
But,"  added  the  old  man,  -  it  is  not  right 
to  prevent  you  from  fulfilling  a  commis- 
sion so  replete  with  danger;  1  will  wait 
for  you  here,  and  you  shall  request  of  your 
companions  their  permission  to  retire,  as 
you  can  tell  them  that  if  you  drink  any 
more  wine  it  may  disagree  with  you.  You 
shall  then  come  and  join  me,  and  I  am  sure 
you  wilt  not  repent  of  granting  me  the 
favour  I  ask  of  you.   I  swear  to  you,  by 
Alia,  that  1  will  wait  here  till  your  return  : 
you  see  1  trust  to  your  word,  though  it  is 
in  your  power  to  make  me  pass  the  whole 
night  here."— The  sheick  then  sat  dowu 
ou  a  stone,  and  Jahia  congratulated  himself 
on  having  met  a  man  who  was  so  indul- 
gent :  and  he  promised  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible. 

His  first  care,  after  be  rejoined  bis 
friends,  was  to  fill  their  goblets,  and  to 
place  the  two  pitchers  on  the  table:  the 
joy  at  his  return  was  exuberant,  as  they 
had  almost  despaired  of  aeeiog  hi« 
again  that  night;  his  friend  Muharoid, 
I  who  had  been  the  most  uneasy,  embrsctd 
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bim  fervently,  and  they  all  applauded  him 
to  the  skies.  But  whatever  intreatiea  they 
made  to  prevail  on  him  to  take  bis  place 
again  at  the  head  of  the  table,  they  could 
not  succeed. — «*  All  that  I  require,"  said 
J  a  liia,  "  in  recom  pence  for  the  trifling  ser- 
vice 1  have  rendered  you,  is  your  permis- 
sion to  retire.  I  am  fatigued ;  and  a  friend 
whom  I  met  with  in  the  wine  house  has 
made  me  drink  cup  after  cup  so  hastily, 
that  my  bead  is  very  much  disordered." — 
Jt  was  with  much  difficulty  he  gained  their 
cousent  to  his  departure,  but  it  was  still 
more  difficult  for  him  to  get  rid  of  his 
friend  Muhamkt,  who  insisted  on  accom- 
panying him.  However,  as  soon  as  Jahia 
found  himself  alone,  he  repaired  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  the  sheick,  who  was 
waiting  for  him,  according  to  his  promise. 
Penetrated  with  his  kindness,  Jibia  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  sheick,  and  offer- 
ed to  kiss  his  feet  The  sheick  raised  him 
up,  pressed  him  to  bis  bosom,  saying,  "  O, 
my  son,  prostrate  not  thyself  before  a  child 
of  the  dust."— He  then  praised  bim  for 
his  punctuality,  and  taking  him  t>y  the 
hand,  they  went  out  of  Scutari  together, 


habitation  of  all  earthly  delights.  Multi- 
tudes of  silver  lamps  shed  around  the  light 
of  an  artificial  day.  A  superb  sofa  was 
placed  in  a  beautiful  window  recess,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  apartment  rose  a 
marble  fountain,  surrounded  with  pillars 
of  the  finest  workmauship,  and  whose 
waters  were  clear  as  crystal,  and  filled 
with  gold  and  silver  fishes,  whose  agile 
sports  and  motions  delighted  the  eye. 
Between  the  pillars  were  stands  of  flowers 
of  every  kind  and  hue.  Jahia  took  his  seat 
on  the  sofa,  and  his  senses  were  all  ab- 
sorbed in  the  objects  that  pressed  on  his 
sight.  The  old  man  soon  perceived  what 
was  passing  within  him,  and  said—**  Con- 
fide to  me  the  subject  of  your  meditations ; 
did  not  I  tell  you  that  I  regarded  you  as  a 
son  ?  And  do  not  you  thiuk  it  would  be 
better  that  you  should  be  only  the  son  of  a 
sheick's  adoption,  than  to  be  so  in  reality  r 
For  tbe  tie  of  adoption  is  strengthened  by 
inclination,  and  the  friendship  of  choice 
must  be  superior  to  that  of  nature.  Be 
easy ;  you  are  in  the  bouse  of  a  friend,  you 
shall  be  my  compauion,  and  our  evenings 
will  be  passed  in  amusements :  as  I  expect 


After  they  had  passed  by  the  Leper  s  I!  the  angel  of  death  shortly  to  lay  his  hand 
Hospital  they  came  to  n  garden,  the  gate  of  upon  me,  I  will  make  you  heir  of  all  my 
which  seemed  like  the  entrance  to  a  royal  •  wealth ;  for  I  fitid  you  a  young  man  after 
palace,  and  (he  walls  that  enclosed  the  ;  my  own  heart,  and  when  I  am  dead  you 
garden  were  of  an  immense  height.  Tbe  ;|  shall  occupy  my  place."— The  sheick  then 
old  man  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  voice  I  went  into  another  apartment}  but  soon 
of  a  young  girl  was  heard  asking  who  was  j  aftcr  returned,  richly  clad  in  a  robe  so 
there?  She  opened  tbe  gate  immediately  fi„eJy  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver 
ou  hearing  the  voice  of  the  sheick.   Jahia    that  it  seemed  rather  that  of  a  Sultan  than 


was  enraptured  at  the  sight  of  her  counte- 
nance, for  she  was  without  a  veil,  and  was 
beautiful  as  the  day,  and  blooming  as  the 
early  spring :  she  carried  before  them  a 
silver  lamp,  in  which  the  flame  was  kept 
burning  by  an  oil  of  tbe  most  aromatic 
and  costly  scent. 
Tbe  house  appeared  to  Jahia  as  the 


a  sheick.  He  then  placed  biimelf  beside 
Jahia,  and  the  slaves  of  the  sheick  brought 
in  several  dishes  of  silver  set  with  precious 
stones  and  filled  with  the  choicest  dainties, 
while  the  perfumes  of  musk  and  ambergris 
burnt  in  vessels  of  gold,  ravished  the  sense 
with  their  odours. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


FUGITIVE  POETRY. 


ON  THE  REVIVAL  OF  COMMERCE. 

8 sa  Commerce  wakea  from  ber  gloomy  sleep, 
And  re-a»»uine  ber  empire  o'er  Ibe  deep  ; 
Unclose  her  ports,  aad  bid  her  vessels  reign 
O'er  tbe  vast  tor  face  of  th«  bonndles*  main  ; 
Ob  99 *ry  sea  expand  tbe  daring  sail, 
Aad  briag  tbe  plenteous  store  with  sr'ry  gale } 
No.  1 15.— Vol.XVlU. 


Or  whence  the  car  of  day,  tbe  mornings 
pride, 

Emerges  softly  from  the  eastern  tide ; 
Or  wbeie  it  sets  and  shrouds  the  glorious  rod 
In  western  waves,  in  ocean'*  oozy  bed; 
Or  to  tbe  poie  remote,  where  billows  rise 
In  hills  of  ice,  and  storm  the  lofty  skies ; 
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Or  where  Pacific  vast,  capacious  lares  11  l*»  'he  populous  city,  the  minvjte-belW  tollisf, 

New  worlds,  new  empires,  with  its  ••other n  I    Broke  the  silence  of  night,  and  no  reveller  ssft 

In  gladne**  ;  but  tears  ©f  affection  were  rollinj 
from  the  idler  and  »sge,  from  tbe  bumble  isd 
great. 


wave* 


ThTe  Britain's  darinjr.  ran  van  stream*  unfurl'd, 
And  waft*  her  traffic  round  the  social  world. 

Hail,  brigbt'ning  era,  hail!  beneath  who**  ray 
Peace,  plenty,  freedom,  all  their  cbnrins  ditplay. 


TO  JESSY. 
The  following  ttantat  are  mid  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed     Lord  Byron  to  his  Lady  before  their 
separation. 

There  i»  •  mystic  thread  of  life, 

So  denrW  wreathed  With  mine  alone; 

That  Destiny's  releutle*s  knife, 
At  once  must  sever  both  or  none. 

There  is  a  form,  on  which  these  eyca 
Hare  often  gazed  with  fond  delight  : 

By  dav— that  form  their  joy  supplies, 
And'  dreams  restore  it  thrdugh  tbe  night. 

There  is  a  voice,  whose  tones  inspire 
Sncb  thrills  of  rapture  in  my  breast ; 

1  would  not  hear  a  seraph  choir, 
Uulest  tltat  voice  coold  join  tbe  rest! 

There  It  a  face,  whose  bltrshes  tell 

Affection's  tale  upon  the  cheek- 
But  pallid  at  one  fond  farewell, 

Proclaim  more  lore  than  words  can  speak. 

There  is  a  lip,  which  mine  hath  prest, 

And  none  hod  ever  prest  before; 
It  vow'd  to  make  me  sweetly  blest, 

And  mine— mine  only,  press  it  more ! 

There  is  a  bosom— all  my  own- 
Hath  pillow'd  oft  this  aching  head  ; 

A  mouth— which  smiles  on  me  alone  ; 
An  eye— whose  tears  with  mine  are  shed. 

There  are  two  hearts,  whose  movements  thrill 

In  unison  so  closely  sweet; 
That  pulse  to  pulse,  responsive  still, 

Tin  y  both  must  heave— or  cease  to  beat. 

There  are  two  souls,  whose  equal  flow 

la  gentle  streams  so  calmly  run- 
That  when  they  part — they  purt— oh,  no! 
They  cannot  part— those  souls  are  one ! 


The  solemn  accordance  of 

Deep,  dull,  and  sonorous  it  rose  and  declined; 
And  solitude  all  the  wide  city  surrounded, 
In  borrow  dissolved,  hut  to  Heaven  resigned. 

Thou  art  gone,  tbou  soft  vision  of  glory  ud 
lightness, 

Like  the  dream  of  joung  slumbers  hast  va- 
nished away ; 
Yet  Pier?  feels, as  it  dwells  on  thy  brightness, 
Mortality'*  beautie,  were  born  to  decay. 

Not  alone  tbe  high  nobles  attend  rag  (by  sorties, 
Afflicted  nnd  lorn,  o'er  thy  sepulchre  bead; 
Tbe  Prince  and  the  peasant  bewail  their  pri> 
vation, 

A  kingdom  its  Queen,  and  tbe  hamlet  itofriead. 

In  tbe  palace  of  pomp,  to  humility's  dwelling, 

Affliction  submissively  silent  deplore* ; 
Yea!  tbe  spirit  of  grief  through  thy  country  i» 
swelling, 

And  Hope  droops  owbrle  o'er  it*  aesoh* 
shores. 

From  pageantry  free,  in  thy  calm  habitation, 

Thy  qiietnde,  piety,  happiness,  love, 
Taught  wisely  tbe  huubleand  great  of  thy  asuoo, 
To  indigent  life  and  to  grandeur  above. 

And  thine  influence  came  on  tbe  posr  as  • 
blessing 

That  heaven  dispenses  unheard  and  notold; 
And  the  full  heart  of  gratitude  oft  wm  txpreo- 
i  ng 

Its  thanks  to  the  hand  it  might  never  behold. 
Oh !  more  shall  the  virtues  composing  thy  story 

Hereafter  impart  the  d.-ep  woe  of  thy  land, 
Than  all  the  proud  moowmenu  raised  to  Hry 
glory, 

By  elegy'*  grief  or  tbe  sculptor's  rsm 

Yea!  tbe  streams  of  remembrance,  dime  sad 

unfailing, 

Will  flow  thro'  thine  island  when  those  are  » 

more ; 

And  the  sacred  tradition  of  thee  be  preratliie 
While  the  blue  waves  of  ocean  encircle  id 


ON  HAVING  VISITED  CL\REMONT  IN 

THE  EVENING. 
1  viiwcd  thee  at  sun. set,  thy  beauties  were 
shrouded,  [veiled, 
In  the  soft  gloom  of  evening  thy  tnrrets  were 
And  the  spirit  of  sorrow  thy  silent  lakes  clouded, 
W  hile  the  murmuring  breeze  thy  lost  Lady 
bewailed. 

Yes,  the  day-light  of  heaven  reluctantly  left  thee, 
Yet  its  showers  wept  softly,  and  silently  fell ; 
And  the  village,  deploring  the  fate  "that  bereft 
thee, 

In  contemplative  sadness  was  mate  at  its  knell. 


Ah  •  blind  are  onr  wishea,  yet  still  we  oapk« 
thee, 

And  breathe  our  deep  sighs  o'er  thy  nmacliied 
urn, 

But  shall  anguish  and  a^ony  hope  to  restore  U>e», 

Or  the  pray'rs  of  mortality  bid  thee  retort  ? 
When  the  moon,  in  its  glory,  thro'  bea«e»'»»»ul1 

sailing, 

And  the  stars  on  the  world  let  their  briar 

beams  full, 

A  fugitive  rnisl  o'er  their  splendor.  preiailiaf» 
Can  dim  their  deep  light  with  it*  iapor»u»  P*11 
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shall  the  low  creature,  with  ignorance 
clouded, 

Impeach  the  great  porpote  of  widow  on  high, 
That  God,  for  bis  bliaa,  hath  bcniguantly  shroud- 
ed > 

Bow  down  thou  rain  thing  and  on  Hea?en  rely. 

Be  thou  still  at  tbe  deep,  wben  the  dark  nets  was 
spreading 

The  motion  lets  waters  of  Chaos  in  night, 
And  the  spirit  of  God  o'er  tbe  silence  was  shed- 
ding 

The  seeds  of  the  world  and  futurity's  light. 

Tbe  dew-drops  that  full  when  tbe  son  is  declining, 
Deploring  tbe  shade  of  that  sorrowful  hour, 

lo  tremulous  beauty  at  morning  are  shining 
To  the  orient  beams  that  irradiate  the  flower. 

And  round  thee  will  the  cbrystallized  tears  of  our 
sorrow 

Still  dwell  in  tbe  sepulchre's  transient  night, 

thy  spirit  of  purity  shine  on  the  morrow 
That  dawns  on  tbe  tomb— immortality's  light 


ON  PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING 

r 

VVh  en  yellow  Ceres  with  her  golden 
Rewards  the  labours  «/  Ute  rural  swain  $ 
Our  cheerful  youth  tbe  tylrau  spott*  pnr»ue, 
Returning  pleasures  op'ning  to  their  view. 
Led  by  the  morning  breeze,  and  cooling  air, 
With  dogs  and  guns  tbey  to  the  fields  repair; 
But  chief  the  sportsman  sure  perdition  brings, 
Where  the  sly  partridge  sits  wilh  folding  wing* ; 
Close  in  the  grass  the  basking  covey  lies, 
But  unconceal'd  from  the  sharp  pointer's  eyes— 
Whose  leg  nplifted,  and  sagacious  nose, 
With  instinct  strange  their  private  haunts  dhv 
close  j 

Led  by  the  breexe,  and  on  his  game  intent, 
With  caution  first  he  draws  tbe  rising  scent ; 
Then  after  many  a  pause  in  mute  suspense, 
Stands,  like  a  marble  statue,  roid  of  sense. 
Longtime  tbe  birds  that  skulk  among  the  weeds, 
Perceive  his  figure  thro'  tbe  yellow  reeds, 
Then  quick  as  thought,  from  the  thick  stubble 
spring, 

And  in  close  phalanx  ply  each  sounding  wing. 
The  nimble  gunner  aims  his  tnbe  aright, 
And  in  red  lightning,  death  o'ertakes  their  flight: 
Breathless  they  fall  in  many  a  giddy  round, 
And  in  convulsive  tremor  beat  tbe  ground. 
Others  the  meadows  range  with  anxious  care, 
And  soatter'd  coveys  all  at  once  eusnare. 
The  spreading  net  from  foldings  unconfin'd, 
True  to  its  point,  flows  loosely  in  the  wind. 
And  while  his  latent  game,  the  setter  eyes, 
Tbe  ardent  sportsman  watching  for  the  prize — 
WJiea  from  the  ground  the  chatt'ring  covey 
springs, 

Enwraps  the  filmy  texture  round  their  wings. 
Thus  oft  tbe  gun,  or  else  the  marshy  toil, 
Rewards  the  fowler  with  the 


LINES  WRITTEN  BY  KING  JAMES  I. 
Cbownes  have  their  com  passe,  length  of  daies 
their  date, 

Triumphs  their  toinbes,  fclicitie  her  fate ; 
Of  more  t  huii  earth,  can  earth  make  none  par- 
taker j 

Bot  knowledge  makes  tbe  King  most  like  his 


HUNT'S  PANACEA. 

Collect  a  mob  to  make  a  show— 
Tbe  bellows  of  sedition  blow — 
Yet  to  prevent  expected  harm, 
Sound  from  a  coach-roof  an  alarm! 
The  praise  of  order  then  rehearse, 
And  bid  tbem  quietly  disperse. 
Now  change  the  note— *od  raise 
Tell  then  that  nothing  but  Reform 
Can  cure  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
And  drive  starvation  from  the  door 
That  all  subscription  is  absurd, 
Cuinpared  to  this  effective  word- 
That  boldly  for  it  tbey  most  stand, 
For  it  alone  can  save  the  lund— 
.Make  droopiug  manufactures  thrive, 
And  keep  tbe  nerves  of  trade  alive- 
Make  butchers,  farmers,  cease  lo  cheat, 
And  at  fair  prices  sell  their  nieut— 
Muke  bakers  pung*  of  conscience  feel- 
Enlarge  the  loaf— reduce  tbe  meal- 
Force  e'en  bard  landlords  to  relent, 
And  live  without  receiving  rent. 
Abolish  /as  tbe  work  wurui  waxes) 
Pensioners,  parsons,  tithes,  and  taxes  ; 
And  bring,  once  more,  the  happy  reign, 
Of  Revolution  back  again  1 

THE  SAILOR  AND  MONKEY. 

On  reading  an  account  of  the  decision  at  the  Man- 
sion-House, between  a  Sailor  and  Showman, 


Tht  judgment,  Smith,  hatb  men  surprised, 

And  wicked  wags  declare, 
Whilst  thnu  wast  u|>iug  bolomoa 

The  Monkey  np'd  the  Mayor. 


MAD  SONG— BY  MRS.  OPIE. 

AH  !  what  is  this  that  ou  my  brow 

Presses  with  such  o'erwbclmiog  power  ? 
My  love  to  heaven  is  gone  i  know  j— 
But  'tis  to  fix  our  bridal  bonr  J— 
Then  on  his  toinh  why  should  I  sorrow  ? 
He's  gone  '/-hut  he'll  return  to- morrow. 

Ah  1  then  yon  lofty  biH  I'M  mount, 

And  seize  on  morning's  brightest  cloud  ; 
On  that  I'll  wait  my  love,  and  count 
The  moments  till  be  leaves  his  shroud: 
And  he  the  rainbow's  vest  shall  borrow, 
To  grace  our  bridal-day  to-morrow. 
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But  nil's  not  right  in  this  poor  heart— 

Yet  why  should  1  his  Ion  deplore  ? 
It  was  indeed  a  pang  to  part, 
But  when  becomes  he'll  rove  no 
And  ill  to-day  can  lough  at  sorrow. 
\V  lit'O  sure  of  bei  ng  blest  to-tnorrow. 

Then  why  am  1  in  black  array'd  ? 

Aud  why  is  Henry's  father  pale  ? 
And  why  do  I,  poor  frantic  maid, 
Tell  to  the  winds  a  mournful  tale? 
Alas!  the  weight  1  feel  is  sorrow— 
No!  do— be  cannot  come  to-morrow  • 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


ON 

THE  DEATH  OF  HARRIET  ANGELINA, 
Infant  Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

BY  MRS.  M'MULLAN. 

When  full-blown  roses  fade  and  fall, 
We  milking  murk  the  doom  of  all ; 
When  yellow  autumn,  drooping,  sear, 
Is  gemm'd  by  winter's  frozen  tear ; 
When  groves  their  tunefol  choirs 
Nor  echo  hears  an  hymn  of  bliss— 
We  mourn  not  beauty's  Inal  fate, 
Each  season  bad  its  fullest  date. 
But  oh!  if  in  the  youth  of  spring, 
Ere  opes  the  bud,  ere  Oedgcd  the  wing1, 
Ere  smiling  rosebuds  bail  the  morn, 
And  only  Lore's  sweet  hopes  are  bom- 
Should  treach'rous  rust,  or  icy  gale, 
Change  damask  tints  to  lifeless  pale} 
Then  'stead  of  spring's  inspiring  glow, 
We  grasp  the  vase  of  charmless  woe ; 
Weave  cypress  where  delight  should  bl 
Whilst  weeping  Pity  marks  the  tomb, 
Inhules  the  essence  ere  it  die, 
And  wafts  it  to  a  kindred  sky. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  REGENT. 

INSCRIBED  TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIOHNBSS  TUB 
PRINCE  REOBMT. 

Thb  gorgeous  monarch  of  the  East 
Finds  not  bis  store  of  bliss  increas'd— 
Alas!  it  but  augments  his  care, 
The  proud  regalia's  cosily  glare! 
True  grandeur  (were  not  mortals  blind) 
Consists  in  dignity  of  mind  ; 
That  loftiness  of  soul  within, 
Which  yet  can  bend  to  please  and  win ! 

My  diadem,  though  sparkling  bright, 
Not  dazzles  but  allures  the  sight; 
The  jewel's  mildest  radiance  shed, 
Inspiring  love-dispelling  dread ! 


There  blue-eyed  amethyst  is  : 
And  emerald  of  lively  green  ; 
Pity  and  youth  in  fond  embrace, 
Soft  image  of  the  ductile  race! 

The  topaz,  rich  in  golden  ray, 
Joy-like  is  ever  bright  aud  gay  ; 
The  ruby— but  he  glares  too  strong, 
Remove  the  dnzzler  from  the  throng  ; 
Semblance  of  glory,  bane  of  rest, 
He  must  not  rear  his  vengeful  crest: 
His  place  let  adamant  supply, 
Whose  lustre  may  with  honor  vie ! 

And  here  the  snowy  pearl  allot 
Her  modest  merit  we  forgot ; 
As  chastity,  so  pure  from  vice, 
As  chastity— that  pearl  of  price! 
Ah !  is  there  yet  a  vacant  place, 
Nor  pebble  left  the  void  to  grace  ? 
Thai  precious  stone  myself  supply, 
From  the  rare  mine— humanity ! 

Behold  the  jewel's  mild  display  *. 
No  dross  adheres  to  cloud  her  ray ; 
But  beautiful,  angelic,  bright, 
She  cheers  and  gladdens  mortal  sight! 
'Tis  mercy !  loveliest,  rarest  gem ! 
Despots  at  will  my  choice  condemn ! 
Mercy!  more  precious  than  renown, 
The  noblest  jewel  in  a  monarch's  crown! 


WHAT  IS  IN  A  NAME! 
For  tunc  imparts  to  every  plan 
Which  rises  from  the  mind  of  man, 

A  name  and  nature  double: 
Whether  'tis  sense  or  folly's  dream, 
Supported,  'lis  a  noble  scheme, 

Without  support— a  bubble ! 


G  P.B. 


SONNET. 

Why  dost  thou  sigb,  my  love,  and  bang  tby  bead1 
Is  it  because  our  fortune  looks  unkiud  ? 
These  sad  reverses  do  attune  the  mini' 
To  meet,  with  finer  sense,  the  wayward  maid 
In  all  the  witchery  of  smiles  arrayed. 
Mark  yonder  -crow— how  she  doth  stoop  sod 
yield 

Her  head  to  earth,  ere  she  forsake  the  field 
To  wing  her  flight  up  to  her  airy  bed, 
Built  iu  u  uook  of  some  high  pinnacle—  , 
So  you  and  1,  with  woes  acquainted  well, 
Bending  our  pride  to  fortune'*  lowliness, 
Will  soar,  majestic  in  our  griefs  subdued, 
Above  the  curious  gaze  and  whispers  rude 
Of  those  dull  fools  who  smile  in  scars  of  w 


C.P.B. 
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FASHIONS 


NOVEMBER,  1818. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION. 


No.  1.— Walkikg  Dress. 
Garter  purple  poplin  pelisse,  ornament* 
ed  with  black  velvet  :  Mary  Scot  bonnet 
of  garter  porple  rep*  silk,  ornamented  at 
the  edge  with  a  cordon  of  purple  aud  black 
flowers,  and  surmounted  by  a  full  plume 
of  tropic  birds'  feathers,  variegated  in  black 
and  purple.  Fan  comeite  placed  under 
the  bonnet*,  and  Castillian  double  ruff 
worn  under  the  black  velvet  cape  of  the 
pelisse.  Waterloo  half- boots  of  garter 
purple  and  black ;  and  lemon-coloured  kid 
gloves. 

No. Ball  Dacss. 

Ceres  frock,  with  a  very  broad  border 
of  wheat  ears  in  straw,  worked  on  tulle, 

and  worn  over  a  white  satin  slip.  Toque  j  beautiful  triple  ornament  of  while  I 
turban  of  tulle,  elegantly  worked  with  1 1  Velvets  in  every  article  of  dress  promise 
straw  to  correspond,  with  Turkish  foldings  to  be  very  prevalent  this  season  ;  already 
in  front  of  crape  and  straw  interspersed.  I  they  have  made  their  appearance  in  that 
Heurietta  ruff  of  fine  lace,  fixed  low,  and  comfortable  and  highly  appropriate  walk- 
terminating  at  the  shoulders.    White  satin  ing  costume  for  November,  the  apenser. 


of  Kent,  in  St.  James's- street :  and  without 
further  remarks  on  that  unrivalled  taste  she 
has  ever  displayed  in  the  different  articles 
of  female  attire,  we  shall  brirrly  lay  before 
our  readers  a  few  new  inventions  to  be 
seen  at  her  repo.Mlory. 

And  first,  for  out-door  costume,  we  beg 
leave  to  present  to  our  readers  the  descrip* 
tion  of  a  most  elegant  carriage  pelisse  of 
amaranth-coloured  velvet,  with  a  standing 
|  up  collar;  this  pelisse  is  beautifully  orna- 
I  mented  with  a  facing  and  bordering  of  the 
Aix-la-Ohapelle  trimming,  in  rich  and  ele- 
I  gant  vaudyke  put  kr  rings  of  alternate  white 
and  amarauth  satin  ;  with  this  is  worn  the 
Aix-la-Chapelle  hat,  made  to  correspond, 
and  surmouuted  by  the  alliance  plume,  a 


•hoes,  aud  white  kid  gloves. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 
on 

FASHION  AND  DRESS. 


In  these  the  colours  vsry,  aud  are  mostly 
of  a  light  and  summer-like  hue;  fawn 
colour,  with  silk  curcLmsof  Pomona  green, 
dove  colour  with  blue,  and  French  grey 
with  maiden's  blu.>h.  At  Mrs.  Bell's  Ma- 
gazm  de  Mode*  we  have  seen  a  Hussar 
spenser  of  black  velvet,  highly  and  beauti- 
fully finished  a-la  miliimre. 
There  has  been  but  little  alteration  in 


The  most  eminent  and  tasteful  prieatt 
of  the  fsshionable  toilet  are  now  all  pre- 
paring to  quit  their  temporary  repositories  the  hats  for  the  promenade  ;  the  most  ap- 
at  the  different  watering-places,  and  are  proved  are  of  the  new  shape  represented  ia 
about  to  resume  their  stations  iu  the  metro-  our  Print,  aud  are,  for  the  retired  morning 
polis,  in  order  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  walk,  geuerally  black.  The  carriage  bats 
numerous  patronesses  of  rank  and  fashion  are  more  various;  those  of  French  grey 
with  every  auxiliary  of  taste,  invention,  ,  velvet  and  satin  intermingled,  with  a  full 
and  elegance,  to  aid  and,  if  possible,  add  plume  of  feathers  of  the  same  colour,  are 
grace  to  the  unrivalled  forms  of  Britannia's  chaste  and  elegant.  Carriage  bonnet*  for 
lovely  daughters.  morning  excursions   are  large;  some  of 

Foremost  among  those  whom  genius  pa-  these  are  of  white  and  coloured  satin  ia 

tronizes,  and  whom  fancy  delights  in  in-  quarters,  and  are  finished  by  a  loug  droop- 

structing,  may  be  classed  the  Marckande de  ing  white  feather;  others  of  faucy  stravr 

Mod*  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  lk  with  coloured  satiu  stripes,  with  a  full 
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plume  of  white  feathers  ;  and  a  few  black 
relvet  hats  have  already  been  seen  in  carri- 
ages, surmounted  by  that  elegant  appendage 
a  full  plume  of  small  while  feathers  falling, 
and  beautifully  playing  over  the  front  of 
the  hat,  which  is  partially  turned  up;  to 
those  whose  complexions  are  only  toler- 
ably fair  this  bat  is  truly  becoming;  to  a 
belle  blonde  it  is  beyond  all  praise. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  sight 
Of  some  black  velvet  dresses  now  in  pre- 
paration for  the  cold  and  gloomy  days  of 
November.  They  are  chiefly  calculated 
for  evening  parlies,  bat  may  be  adopted  as 
dinner  dresses :  their  sombre  hue  it  finely 
relieved  by  rouleaux  of  white  satin  round 
the  border  over  a  broad  and  superb  flounce  [ 
of  white  bload  of  a  rich  and  striking  pat- 
tern. With  these  dresses  are  generally 
expected  to  be  worn  a  dress  bat  of  black 
velvet  with  white  feathers*  or  of  white 
satin*  ornamented  with  the  feathers  of  the 

article  of 


tropic  bird*  a 
stctsto  rttid  v dlu 6* 

Next  in  estimation  to  the  fine  light  silk  I 
velvet*  are  poplins  and  reps  silk ;  which  ' 
latter  article  is  chiefly  in  requisition  for 
half  dress*  while  cambrics  and  India  muslin 
still  maintain  their  station  at  the  breakfast 
table,  and  for  the  receiving  of  personal 
morning  visits.  With  the  dejtunc  costume 
is  worn  an  elegant  comette  of  an  entire 
new  shape*  made  of  very  fine  net  or  cypress 
tiffany,  with  lace  let  simply  in*  but  not  id 
profusion*  and  its  sole  ornaments  narrow 
rou/eattx  of  pearl -coloured  satin :  the  Mary 
Scot  comette  ia  also  much  worn  in  un- 


Amongst  the  other  head-dresses  is  the 
dinner  corvette  d-la-Soubrette,  with  full 
crown  of  net  and  rouleaux  of  white  satin, 
separated  from  the  head-piece  by  a  wreath  of 


ly  visits  are  smaller*  and  are  crowned  on 
the  summit  with  a  full  wreath  of  half  blown 
moss  roses. 

There  is  yet  a  kind  of  stagnation  in  fa- 
shion this  month*  till  the  winter  modes 
fixed,  but  we  can  conclude  our 
with  the  theatrical  assurance* 
that  "  several  novelties  are  in  prepara- 
tion." 

The  favourite  colours  are  garter  purple, 
amaranth*  a  very  light  shade  of  fawn-co- 
lour, and  French  grey. 


Cabinet  of  «Fa*tt ; 

Ot  MONTHLY  COMPENDIUM  OF  VI 
COSTUMK. 

By  a  Parisian  Corresponds  t . 


COSTUME  OP  PARIS. 

Wbvm  you  bade  me  adieu  a  few  days 
since,  after  passing  an  unpleasant  fortnight 
in  Paris*  you  seemed  half  to  repent  your 
having  taken  a  trip  to  this  capital  at  the 
unpropitious  season  of  short  and  rainy  days , 
yon  have*  however,  you  say*  considerably 
enlarged  your  correspondence  on  the  Con- 
tinent ; — tant  mieux.  I  shall  proceed  theu 
to  perform  the  part  which  you  have  al bl- 
ed to  me,  and  with  which  you  highly 
gratified  me  by  saying  you  were  pleaded, 
as  your  own  ocular  demonstration  mad? 
you  find  my  fashionable  intelligence  to  be 
correct  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  to 
you  what  few  alterations  have  taken  place 
since  your  departure. 

You  were  an  eye  witness  that  our  French 
ladies  of  the  present  day  are  very  unbke 
those  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century; 
they  brave  the  cold;  nor  are  they  retarded 
even  by  a  keen  north  wind  from  taking  the 
wholesome  exercise  of  walking:  among 
these  our  hardy  belles,  pelisses  of  coating 
are  preparing,  and  are  expected  to  be  very 
general  for  the  walking  cottuwu  this  winter. 
At  present  the  pelisses  are  made  of  twilled 
sarsnet,  with  capes  and  lapels,  of  a  different 
colour  to  the  pehsse*  which  buttons  down 
the  front  with  straps  the  same  colour  as 
the  lapels,  each  strap  having  a  handsome 
ornamental  buttou :  the  sleeves  are  slashed 
with  satin  at  the  top  dl'Etpaprtole,  The 
pelerine  tippets,  which  you  said  fatigued 
your  eyes  by  their  sameness  in  the  walks 
of  the  Thuilleries*  are  more  in  favour  than 
ever,  but  they  have  undergone  some  trifling 
change,  tbey  are  now  made  with  long 
ends,  and  are  generally  confined  by  a  broad 
sash  of  ribband  ;  these  ends  are  made  ouc 
longer  than  the  other*  and  the  longest  < 
desceuds  as  far  as  to  the  lien 
border;  the  sashes  are  tied  before*  and  the 
ends  hang  down  with  those  of  the  pelerines*. 

Spensers  are  made  to  turn  back  in  front 
with  buttons,  and  have  sashes  al*o  worn 
with  them  tied  before:  the  sleeves  are 
puckered  fuU  at  the  top*  and 
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aH  the  way  to  the  wri»tB  with 


broidered  with  .ilk*  of  different  colour., 
a  row  of  satin  cockleshell 
:  but  the  most  costly  and  elegant 
gowns  are  of  Cachemire,  with  a  border  of 
large  palm-leaves.     Violet-coloured  silk 
gowns  are  also  much  admired ;  they  are 
made  with  a  pelerine  cape,  with  a  very 
broad  border  of  fluted  ribband  :  some  have 
two  or  three  rows  of  this  bordering ;  so 
1  that  the  trimming  at  the  bottom  of  the 
I  robe  b  seldom  broader  than  that  on  the 
|  pelerine,  only  that  on  the  border  are  seven 
or  eight  rows  of  this  fluted  ribband :  you 
are  one  of  the  disciples  of  Taste,  and  I 
know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
trimming  is  as  heavy  as  it  is  expensive.— 
These  violet  silk  dresses  are  very  much 
worn  at  the  Tbuilleries;  I  know  not  wbe- 
service  of  cut  crystal  I  now  every  thing  is  '  ther  there  is  any  meaning  attached  to  them, 
changed,  and  at  a  dinner  of  ceremony,  :  Amongst  the  other  uovelties  of  the  day  is 

an  apron  of  richly  embroidered  muslin,  to 
which  is  attached  a  corsage  of  the  same, 
and  the  whole  is  superbly  trimmed  with 
have  not  forgot  meeting  the  same  lady's  flne  Mechlin  lace :  with  this  apron  is  gene- 
awkward  daughters  the  next  morning,  in  rally  worn  a  gown  of  lilac  sarsnet,  and  a 
large  cambric  bouuets,  which  are  still  very  ;  bonnet  of  fine  muslin,  embroidered  with 
prevalent :  gauze  bonnets  are  yet  seen,  in  ,  dark-shaded  pinks. 

mild  weather,  in  the  public  walks;  and  j  The  toques  worn  at  court  form  a  diadem 
crape,  with  Gro$  de Naples,  for  the  carriage,  :  iu  front,  and  are  there  ornamented  with  a 
adorned  with  the  flowers  most  in  season  ;  i  kind  of  aigrette,  made  of  jewels,  gold,  or 
but  a  variety  of  colours  is  no  longer  reck-  silver,  known  by  the  name  of  esprit :  these 
oued  tasteful:  the  lilac  silk  bonnets  worn  |  tuques  are  of  crape  and  silver  lama :  when 
w  hen  you  were  here,  are  yet  iu  favour,  |  ladies  go  without  a  cap,  the  hair  is  dressed 

with  daisies  of  the  |  very  low  ;  and  when  crowned  with  a  gar- 
Yellow  crape  bats,  with  :  land  of  flowers,  the  wreath  is  placed  in  a 
white  mar  about  feathers,  are  a  very  favour-  j  horizontal  direction :  young  ladies  wear 
ite  heaoVcoveriug  for  the  carriage;  but  i  wreaths  of  roses  placed  very  low  on  the 
when  these  hats  are  worn  in  the  public  |  forehead,  while  others  place  them  on  the 
walks,  or  at  the  theatre,  their  ornament  i  summit  of  the  head,  like  a  crown  ;  but  this 
consists  of  a  bunch  of  moss  roses,  or  of,  is  according  to  the  beauty  of  the  head,  or 


Mantles  of  kerseymere  are  among  the 
newest  inventions,  and  promise  to  be  gene- 
ral \  tbey  are  made  like  the  ancient  French 
capuchin,  with  arm-holes,   and  have  a 
standing  up,  and  made  of 
ir,  amaranth,  grey, 
or  black  ;  the  other,  which  falls  down,  is  of 
the  same  material  as  the  mantle,  which  is 
lined  with  silk  ;  some  ladies,  inttead  of  a 
falling  collar,  wear  a  small  hood,  the  same 
as  the  mantle ;  the  kerseymere  of  which  is 
lilac  and  white,  blue  and  white,  dead  leaf 
and  white,  or  plumb-colour  and  white. 

Do  you  recollect  the  dinner  we  took  to- 
gether at  the  house  of  the  rich  President's 
lady  ?    How  much  we  admired  her  desert 


article  is  served  up  in  the  finest 
1}  and  only  sweetmeats  or  jellies  can 
be  presented  in  cut  crystal.    I  am  sure  you 


yellow  rows  with  their  leaves.  The  bon 
nets  that  are  made  of  green  Gros  He  Naples, 


the  defect  of  the  forehead.  At  evening 
parties,  toques  of  Gros  de  Naples,  or  of 


are  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  daisies  of  gauze,  are  worn,  placed  very  much  on  oue 
a  mazarine  blue  i  the  crowns  of  the  bonnets  '|  side,  and  ornamented  with  plumes  of  down 


are  round,  and  nut  quite  so  low  as  they 
were  last  month. 

Gowns  of  Gros  de  Naples,  with  pelerines 
and  flounces  of  the  same,  are  likely  to  be 
very  fashionable  this  winter;  there  have 
already  appeared  some  of  reps  silk,  orna- 
mented with  puttings  of  satin;  white  gowns 
are,  however,  very  geueral,  and  these  are 
ornamented,  at  the  border,  with  flounces 
or  rows  of  muslin  bauillonis.  A  few  white 
Meriuo  crapes  have  appeared; 


feathers,  with  a  full-blown  rose  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plume.  Cornettes  a  la  Marie 
Stuart  are  very  prevalent  in  deshabille. 

Shag  silk  promises  to  be  a  favourite 
trimming  this  winter ;  it  is  very  much  im- 
proved in  the  manufacturing,  aud  has  now 
the  appearance  of  Sw«insdowu. 

The  favourite  colours  are  rose-colour  aud 
celestial  blue;  but  violet  has  the  pre-emi- 
nence. 

Though  the  little  presents  you  took  to 
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England  were  extremely  elegant,  yet,  as 
you  aaid  you  might  commission  me  for 
sotnelhing  more  new,  1  must  inform  you 
that  no  gift  is  reckoned  now  so  acceptable 
as  a  little  basket  of  polished  steel,  just  in* 
vented  among  the  most  famous  Bijoutiers  ; 
it  is  meant  as  a  repository  for  a  lady's 
work,  thimble,  scissors,  and  needle  case  :  at 
the  bottom  of  (he  basket  is  a  small  looking- 
glass,  with  a  sliding  cover,  beautifully 
enamelled  ;  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  a  new 
kind  of  card-rack  of  red  morocco,  with 
gold-headed  naila  to  fasten  it  to  the  stucco : 
the  names  of  each  day  of  the  week  are 
elegantly  studded  in  small  points  of  polish- 
ed steel.  Underneath  the  racks  is  a  small 
box  of  bergamot,  with  a  lock  and  key; 
one  marked  south,  the  other  north;  and  in 
which,  letters  are  deposited  that  come  from 
either  quarter. 

The  price  of  tbeae  articles  is  in  my  pri- 
vate letter. 

PRESENT  COSTUME  OF  THE  SPANISH 
LADIES. 

A  petticoat,  which  scarce  descends  so 
low  as  the  ancle;  a  mezzaro  over  the  head, 
with  which  a  Spanish  lady  conceals  or 
shews  as  much  of  her  face  as  she  pleases  : 
she  generally  carries  her  rosary  in  one 
baud,  and  a  fan  in  the  other.  To  the  an- 
cient cotella,  or  stays,  a  collection  of  whale- 
bone, and  bars  of  steel,  has  succeeded  a 
corset  of  dimity,  with  long  sleeves,  close  to 
the  arm,  and  buttoned  at  the  wrist.  Their 
silk  petticoats,  and  even  those  of  stuff,  are 
adorned  with  fringes,  puffings,  tucks,  and 
other  fashionable  trimmings;  they  often 
ornament  them  besides,  with  three  flounces 
of  black  lace.  The  cofia  is  a  kind  of  bag 


made  of  silk,  which  is 
ral  rows  of  quillings,  and  is  tied  about  the 
middle  of  the  back  part  of  the  bead,  sad 
(U'pends  from  thence.  Women  belonging 
to  the  higher  classes,  though  in  every  othr,- 
respect  they  dress  like  Spaniards,  yet  dresi 
their  heads  in  the  French  and  English 


8cc. ;  but  women  of  every  condition 
the  mezzaro,  and  a  little  manttlla,  or  veil, 
which,  flxed  backward,  near  the  crown  of 
the  head,  falls  behiud  down  to  the  girdle 
this  is  either  of  muslin,  leno,  or  crape,  sod 
almost  invariably  trimmed  with  lace :  it  is 
a  very  graceful  appendage  to  dress.  The 
Spanish  ladies  are  never  without  a  fan  u 
their  hand,  which  they  use  with  peculiar 
grace,  either  in  saluting  any  one,  or  ia 
making  signs  of  friendship  and  intimarv; 
and  they  often,  with  the  most  finished  co- 
quetry, raise  up  with  it  the  mezxmro,  at  that 
moment  when  it  imports  them  to  display, 
as  if  by  accident,  the  beauty  of  their  com- 
plexion, aud  the  brilliancy  of  their  eyes. 

^^^^ 

DRESS  OF  THE  FEMALES  AT  THE 
HAGUE. 

The  middle  class  of  females,  and  indeed 
some  of  the  better  sort,  dress  in  a  most 
singular  manner:  they  wear  a  long- waist ed 
gown,  of  broad  striped  woollen  or  cottou 
stuff,  over  three  or  four  thick  petticoats, 
black  Blockings,  and  clumsy  shoes,  with 
immense  buckles  of  silver.  Their  head  is 
ornamented  with  a  mob  cap,  fastened  under 
the  chin,  with  a  small  bonnet  over  it,  which 
is  generally  black.  They  usually  adorn 
themselves  with  large  gold  earrings,  costly 
necklaces,  and  a  profusion  of  gold  riag* 
almost  cover  their  fingers. 


MONTHLY  MISCELLANY; 
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THE  THEATRES. 

COVENT-GARDEN. 
Mubpby's  comedy  of  The  Way  to  Keep 
Hint  has  been  revived ;  in  which  Mr*  W. 
Farren  plays  the  part  of  Sir  Bashful  Con- 
itant;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  be 
makes  as  much  of  it  as  the  part  will  admit: 


he  has  since  supported  his  previous  reputa- 
tion by  his  performance  of  Sir  AuVmr 
Absolute,  in  The  Rivals.  He  never  forgets 
that  Sir  Anthony  is  a  gentleman  ;  and  while 
he  gives  peculiar  humour  to  the  character, 
broad  as  it  is,  he  contrives  to  throw  into  it 
that  tinge  and  colour,  which  preserve  not 
only  its  life,  but  its 
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DRVRY-LANE. 
Kean  has  returned  to  this  theatre,  and 
has  performed  those  characters  in  which 
he  has  before  shewn  biniaeJf  so  eminently 
MiccemfuJ. 

A  Madame  Belgar  has  appeared  iu  The 
Duenna)  in  the  character  of  Don  Carlos, 

oflr  expectations: 


dm  hie  profit ,  receives  a  pars*  from  each  master : 
he  promises  Dorval  to  set  both  bis  creditors  and 
hit  mistress  free  -,  lie  promises  Bervitle  to  make 
Dorval  take  a  wrong  road,  and  to  orerturn  bis 
chaise. 

Madame  Rosemont,  an  old  maid,  pretending 
to  be  lovely,  irritated  against  Bemille  by  the 
footboy,  Claims  the  performance  of  his  promises 
coutaioed  in  a  love  letter  that  /ante*  has  inter- 
her  merit  iS  in  \hat  distinct  enuwwtion  of   ceptrd,  and  which  he  persuaded  her  was  ad- 
her  words,  so  unusual  with  singers;  and  in  !i  d.reM*  10  ^  the  convert* 

«_  j  a, i  f     t  t-    i  ti«B.    BernMe  slt|>«  out,  and  leaves  Ins  friend 

a  mellow nesa  and  fullness  of  voice,  so  far  ....      n  .  •   .  -   ■,„  •  „K_n,  iA  «i- 

«.  tL.  l       to  the  old  lady.   But  just  a*  he  \»  about  to  ae- 

as  her  power  extends.    Her  deflect  is,  that    Dart>  he  fa„B  int0  th„  sm„  ,hnt  he  had  ,pread 

her  voice  has  a  small  compass,  not  ascend-  for  jy0rral  ;  he  is  arrested  bv  order  of  the  com- 
ing, as  we  shoold  think,  beyond  four  notes  maDdant  of  the  place,  who  is  the  dupe  of  u  fiUe 
of  the  second  octave— that  is  to  say,  an  oc-  i  report:  lie  parses  for  A>rroi,  nod  is  himself 
tave  and  a  half.    Hence  she  is  manifestly  "der  arrest.   This  mistake,  is  however,  soon 

»   ,              ..  .                   r  .i  cleared  op.    Berville  obtains  his  freedom,  and 

deficient  in  the  higher  notes  of  t lie  two  _      , .  r.          ..  e      .      ,>        *  ,.m 

•    /ft.    r»               w.   .  w      f         >.  Dorvnl  having  got  rid  of  Madame  Rntemont,  (he 
songs  in  7  he  Duenna,  u  Had  I  a  heart  for 


faUtkood  frmrn'd,' 


and  "  4h  !  sure  a  pair 
lw  the  lower  tones  of 


two  lovers  Ukc  the  road  to  the  chateau  of  Do- 
r  j  ot  on . 

When  they  are  nb  <ut  half  way,  their  carriage 


these  sorrgs,  nothing  could  be  more  pleas-  1  breaks  down  ;  the  travellers  request  the  rites  of 
mgthan  her  voice  artd  expression  i  and  the  |  hospitality  at  a  solitary  mansion  belonging  to> 

M.  Raphrier,  the  steward  «f  Dorimnn,  and  who 
has  been  so  ranch  in  lofe  with  what  belong. to 
his  master  since  the  i*eiuy  years  that  he  lias 
mon.  ^ed  bit.  affairs,  that  he  has  contracted  the 
constant  habit  of  aavlee;,  my  cattle,  and  my  for- 
mer*. He  receive*  the  two  young  friends,  whotit 
he  takes  to  be  two  ndvcnlirrers,  surlily  enough, 


more  so,  because  it  was  not  ouly  good,  but 
was  an  original  manner. 

FRENCH  THEATRICALS. 
Tbt.atrk   ds   l'Opisa  Cowiquk.— 


Sketch  of  The  Firtt  Comer  ( Du  Premier    and  goes  to  bed,  leuving  them  to  depart  as  soon 


Vena  J,  comic  opera  of  three  acta:— 

Dorval  and  Berville,  officers  in  the  some  corps, 
ate  desirous  of  marrying  Emilia,  the  daughter  of 
Dorimont  a  very  rich  man,  of  an  original  cha- 
racter, who  dwells  in  a  chateau  at1  about  six 


fntm  Lyons.  Doriman,  persuaded  that 
cbanee  wilt  befriend  him  more  than  prudence,  is 
resolred  to  give  hit  daughter  to  htm  who  shall 
arrive  the  firtt  at  the  chateno.  The  two  officers, 
who  are  rivals,  without  ceasing  to  be  friends,  in- 
formed  of  the  whimsical  intention  of  Dorimon,  I 

agree  between  tbem,  on  their  word  of  honour,  to    pl««  «  himself  between  them  j  be  communes  with 

  _  ...  -  _  *-  i  *    a       *    *  *  I  ...  _  1  _  L.  *  —  A*    iL.  a.  _ .  |_  — . 


as  iliej  please.  Dotial,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
triumph  of  liis  rival,  takes  it  in  his  head  to  u  rite 
a  note  to  Durimon,  to  forewarn  him  that  the  first 
which  will  present  himself  to  marry  his  dttugh- 
ter,  is  an  impostor  that  s»pks  to  deceive  him.— 
For  two  fori*,  a  servant,  belonging  to  .V.  Rapt- 
trier,  takes  npon  himself  to  deliver  this  note  im- 
mediately ;  and  that  he  may  arrive  the  quicker, 
be  leans  out  of  the  window. 

The  two  officers,  curb  seated  in  an  elbow 
chair,  try  to  obtain  a  lilile  sleep.   The  footboy 


set  off  together  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  in  a 
post-chaise.  At  the  same  time,  while  they  pro- 
mise to  proceed  honourably,  according  to  the 
Taws  of  war,  they  do  not  deem  it  unlawful  to 
Bare  recourse  to  stratagem. 

Bervilte  is  frank,  but  heedless  he  only  resorts 
to  marriage,  as  the  meaBsv  Whereb)  he  may  get 
svd  of  hi*  creditors.  Dorval  is  really  in  love  ; 
it  i»j  therefore,  easily  discovered  that  Dorval  will 
besi*cct*»tul  :  hat,  to  obtain  the  preference,  be" 
most  arrive  first  at  the  chateau ;  interest  travels 
as  quick  no  love \  how  most  each  of  these  rivals 
proceed,  to  gain  the  priority  ? 

A  footboy  is  the  proper  instrument,  according 
to  ttieopmions  of  Bervitle  und  Don  at,  to  ensure 
footbov,  finding  n  two-fold 


opportunity  of  enriching  himself,  and  who,  to 
double  corucience,  will  not  slip  obtaining 


iYo.  U5.~ VoL  XVIII. 


himself,  he  tries  the  weight  of  the  two  purses  he 
has  received,  and  knows  not  which  of  the  two 
friends  he  had  best  betray  :  he  is  very  much  in- 
clined to  favour  Dorval ;  but  Berville,  who  over- 
hears him  talking  to  himself,  gains  the  balance 
on  his  side  by  patting  another  purse  into  bia 
pocket.  The  footboy  seems  to  yield  to  so  weighty 
n  consideration  j  but  through  a  piece  of  treach- 
ery, which  is  not  sufficiently  explained  as  to  the 
motive,  he  wbupers  confidentially  to  Berville 
that  the  house  be  is  now  in  is  M.  DormoiCt  cha- 
teau, who  is  piuying  the  farce  of  taking  his 
ateward'a  name:  that  M.  Rapinier's  daughter  is 
tlu  true  £m<7y  that  he  it  to  marry  ;  and,  iu  con- 
sequence, it  is  hit  interest  to  let  Durvat  go,  who, 
iu  thus  abandoning  the  cl.nteao,  would  inevitably 
lote  the  lady.  Berville  suffers  himself  to  he 
peisuaded,  and  throws  himself  back  io  bis  elbow 

A  a 
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clmir,  pretending  to  fall  asleep.  The  perfidious 
James wnke*  Dorval,  who  was  actually  in  a  sound 
ilecp,  uml  tells  him  the  trick  he  ha*  played  hi* 
master,  begging  him  to  go  directly  to  M.  Dori- 
man's  Dorval  does  not  wait  to  be  twice  hidden  ; 
he  goes  ont,  after  having  shut  up  his  friend  and 
his  faithful  valet  together.  Berrille  soon  dis- 
covers that  he  is  imposed  upon,  and  he  sets  off 
for  the  chateau,  where  Dorval  has  been  before- 
hand with  him. 

The  fatal  note  hos  operated  in  his  disfavour: 
Don m on  tak<  s  him  for  a  cheat,  who  has  assumed 
the  name  of  Dot  vat,  and  he  consigns  him  to  an 
apartment  in  the  chateau.  Berrille,  ou  the  con- 
trary, who  had  every  apparent  reason  to  believe 
himself  vanquished,  is  very  much  astonished  at 
the  favourable  reception  that  is  given  him.  The 
marriage  contract  is  drawn  up,  pnd  he  already 
holds  the  pen  to  sign  it,  when,  by  the  address  of 
the  footboy,  Dorval  appears  ;  Berville  calling 
him  by  his  name)  convinces  M.  Dorimon  of  his 
error:  and  the  undeceived  parent  gives  his 
daughter  to  Dor  vol,  as  The  First  Comer. 

• 

Tbe  music  is  by  a  young  composer;  but 
it  is  highly  pleasing:  the  English  servant, 
which  the  Freuch  call  jockey  (very  unlike 
a  jockey,  in  fact,  only  a  smart  postboy  and 
foot  boy  conjoined),  is  well  played  j  but  the 
aclor  is  very  deficient  in  his  English  smat- 
terings. 

Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin  

Sketch  of  La  Cabane  de  Montainard;  a 
melodrama,  in  three  acts:  — 

The  scene  of  this  piece  is  laid  in  Auvergne, 
at  the  foot  of  those  mountains,  whose  tremendous 
height,  and  the  continual  snows  wherewith  they 
ore  covered,  have  gained  them  the  appellation 
of  the  Freuch  Alps.  Tbe  Baron  de  Lerac,  a 
monster  of  cruelty  and  dissimulation,  has  just 
taken  possession  of  a  newly-acquired  castle  j  and, 
at  the  opening  of  the  drama,  is  dwelling  there 
with  his  daughter  Amelia,  who  has  arrived  there 
before  him.  Some  little  time  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Baron,  a  young  man  named  Charles,  and 
Christopher,  an  honest  brazier,  whose  son  Charles 
is  supposed  to  be,  have  been  saved  from  the  fatal 
consequences  of  an  avalanche  through  an  old 
iuvalid,  whose  cottage,  or  hut  (cabane),  gives 
the  title  to  the  piece ;  this  hut  stands  near  the 
castle  of  Monsieur  de  Lerac.  Charles  falls  in 
love  with  the  young  lady,  and  Amelia  feels  the 
some  tender  sentiments  with  which  she  has  in- 
spired this  interesting  youth  :  now  it  must  be 
known,  that  Charles  is  tbe  son  of  a  Captain  Dol- 
xan  and  a  sister  of  the  Bonn's.  This  shocking 
Baron,  in  order  to  appropriate  to  himself  an  im- 
mense fortune  bequeathed  lo  bis  sister,  has  found 
mean*  to  cause  her  death  as  she  gave  birth  to 
Charlet ;  he  bod,  besides,  power  sufficient  to  get 
his  brother-in-law,  Dolzan,  sentenced  to  death 
who,  compelled  to  conceal  himself,  has  lived 


eighteen  years,  in  disguise,  a  wandering  life, 
solely  occupied  with  watching  over  CkarUx^ 
whose  life  is  threatened  by  Lerac,  because  it 
stands  in  his  way  against  his  taking  possession 
of  his  mother's  property. 

The  uncle  finds  out  that  his  nephew,  nnder  tbe 
name  of  Charles,  has  found  an  asylum  in  bis 
caslle ,  the  chief  end  of  his  journey  is  to  get  rid 
of  him  by  assassination,  and  he  employs  is  the 
execution  of  this  atrocious  design,  an  agent 
nomed  Robert,  who,  though  be  is  made  out  as 
odious  as  possible,  is  not  the  least  comic  chnrac- 
I  ter  in  the  piece.  This  unfortunate  Robert  never 
speaks,  except  by  signs  and  monosyllables;  is 
the  first  act  he  utters  only  oue  word,  and  this 
word  is  foolish  enough,  for  it  reveals  the  secret 
transaction  he  is  employed  in,  and  throws  alight 
on  the  mysterious  intrigue,  and  discovers  tbe 


Robert,  to  gain  the  thousand  louts  that  he  has 
so  awkwardly  announced  that  he  is  to  receive 
from  Lerac,  places  himself  iu  ambuscade,  with  s 
gamekeeper,  in  a  narrow  path,  through  which 
Charles  is  expected  to  pass.  Five  or  six  rounds 
of  firing  nre  beard,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
Charles  is  no  more  ;  hut  the  gamekeeper  and 
Robert,  equally  awkward,  have  not  hit  their  vie. 
tim,  and  their  firing  has  no  other  effect  than  to 
dissolve  a  few  snowballs— that  is  to  say,  a  few 
hulls  of  reeds,  covered  with  white  cloth,  which 
were  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  centre  arch, 
over  a  slope,  like  those  of  the  Montague*  Bea«- 
jon. 

After  this  piece  of  stage  effect,  Robert  and  the 
Baron  confer  on  some  new  plan  of  aisossinatioD, 
and  the  project  is  simple  enough ;  it  is  to  stab 
Charles  in  the  night,  in  his  bed.  Alarmed  by 
tbe  event  of  the  eveuing,  Amelia,  who  dreads 
some  fresh  attempt,  locks  up  her  lover,  and  tale> 
away  tbe  key  of  his  apartment.  Lerac  and  Ro- 
bert arrive  in  the  dark,  and  are  about  to  enter 
tbe  pavilion  in  which  Charles  reposes;  but,  sta- 
tioned at  the  door,  they  find  Christopher  and 
Dolzan,  who,  each  with  a  pistol  in  hi«  hand, 
oblige  them  to  retreat.  The  author  has  not  ex- 
plained how  Dolzan  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  desigus  of  his  brother-in-law.  Charles,  bow- 
ever,  escapes  this  second  peril :  lie  escape*  from 
the  castle  with  his  father  and  Christopher,  and  ia 
the  third  act  they  meet  together  in  the  but  of  the 
old  invalid. 

Labrdche  has  served  nnder  the  command,  and 
in  the  same  company  with  Dolzan,  who  had  cared 
his  life  in  battle:  he  has  heard  of  tbe  sentence 
of  death  being  pronounced  against  bis  Captain, 
and,  feeling  assured  of  his  innocence,  he  coa- 


cludes  that  he  could  only  have  been  condemned 
through  the  deposition  of  false  witnesses*-- 
Struck  with  this  idea,  and  animated  by  a  just 
gratitude,  he  finds  out  these  false  witnesses,  and, 
by  several  blows  of  his  sabre,  he  makes  them  re- 
tract their  depositions,  and  sign  their 
lion.  He 
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and  awaits  thenrriralof  Dolsan  with"  impatience, 
iu  order  that  he  may  deliver  them  into  bis  hand!.. 

This  moment  is  armed  ;  bot,  when  nn  expla- 
nation is  about  to  tab  e  place,  the  Baron  and  hi* 
inseparable  Robert  come  again  with  a  formidable 
retinue.  Tbey  are  in  pnranit  of  Charlts)  their 
carriage  is  shattered  to  pieces  among  the  rocks, 
sad  the  hut  of  Lahricke  is  the  sole  asylum  that 
often  itself  against  the  perils  of  the  night,  the 
dangers  of  avalanches,  and  precipices.  There, 
then,  they  are  all  assembled,  friends  and  foes, 
in  the  hot  of  Labriche ;  but  in  different  com- 
parttnents.  , 

Under  the  part  occupied  by  Charles,  Doltatt, 
and  Christopher,  is  the  powder  magazine  of  La- 
briehe,  which  powder  is  an  article  of  commerce, 
which  he  sells  to  the  chamois  httnters.  Robert, 
in  risiting  the  place,  perceives  the  entrance  of 
the  ca»e,  and  slips  in  at  the  Tent-bole— sees 
what  s<»rt  of  furniture  » there,  and  knowing 
abat  hosts  are  orer  head,  be  artfully  prepares  a 
Dtntch,  which  communicating  with  the  powder, 
will  blow  them  all  up  J  Robert  was  not  aware, 
neither  were  the  audience,  Ibat  the  upper  cliam- 
Vers  had  a  passage  thai  went  out  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  J)ottant  with  his  friends,  have  gone 
to  take  a  walk.  Robert  comes  out  of  his  hole,  to 
judge,  nut  of  the  process,  but  of  the  effect  of  the 
exploMon!  He  places  himself,  with  Lerne,  on 
the  summit  af  the  rock  ;  the  explosion  takes 
place  with  a  terrible  noise ;  the  detonation 
shakes  tbe  snows,  and  an  avalanche  falls  on  the 
two  villains,  burying  (hem  and  their  murderous 
project i  together,  iu  one  dreadful  ubyss.  An.t- 
lia  consoles  herself  for  the  tragical  death  of  her 
rather  by  marrying  her  cousin. 

The  new  decorations  at  this  theatre  are 
on  a  most  magnificent  ami  splendid  scale ; 
the  great  chandelier  is  extremely  brilliant; 
and  its  private  boxes,  and  logt$  grillfa, 
with  the  banishmeut  of  females  from  the 
pit,  would  place  it  on  a  footing  with  the 
theatres  royal  of  Paris,  if  it  was  but  fur- 
Dished  with  better  performers. 

Its  ornaments  consist  of  gilding,  mingled 
with  painting,  and  are  executed  with  taste; 
but  a  care  of  being  too  expeusive,  has 
caused  the  proprietors  not  to  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  thickness  of  the  gilding. — 
The  orchestra  is  prodigiously  widened,  so 
that  it  takes  off  too  much  from  the  pit. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

REVIEW  Or  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tfom«i ;  or,  Pour  et  Centre.  By  the  A  uthor 
of  Bertram,  Three  Volumes,  l2mo. 
Edinburgh. 

Charles  de  Courcy  is  the  orphan 
heir  to  a  respectable  property  iu  Ireland, 


and  enters  the  university  of  Dublin  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  November,  1813.  Ashe 
is  passing  through  the  town  of  Lucan,  the 
coach,  conveying  him  to  Dublin,  breaks 
down  about  four  o'clock  on  a  November 
evening  ^we  are  sorry  to  observe  the 
author  of  Bertram  saying,  of  a  November 
evening).  As  he  approaches  Barrack- 
Btreet,  he  is  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  a  female 
from  a  carriage  which  bad  just  rattled  by 
him:  he  pursues  it,  finds  a  young  lady 
with  a  wretched  old  beldame,  rescues  her 
from  her  power,  and  restores  her  to  an 
elderly  man  of  unprepossessing  appearance, 
who  calls  the  young  lady  his  niece. 

He  meeta  with  this  charming  female 
agam  by  accident,  at  Bethcsda  chapel,  to 
which  place  of  worship  he  is  introduced 
by  his  evangelical  friend  Montgomery; 
aud  he  then  becomes  intimate  with  the 
Wentworth  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Went- 
worlh  are  modern  Calviuists,  aud  have 
long  destiued  Eva,  their  niece,  to  become 
the  wife  of  Maco wen,  a  domestic  teacher* 
aud  as  much  a  director  in  the  family  as  the 
spiritual  confessors  of  the  Catholic  church. 
It  is  needless  to  inform  our  readers  that  De 
Courcy  falls  in  love  with  Eva ;  Montgo- 
mery loves  her  too,  but  De  Courcy,  iu  a 

j  fit  of  illness,  attended  by  delirium,  betrays 
the  secret  of  his  passion :  aud  Montgomery* 

!  iu  the  true  spirit  of  friendship,  disclaims 
all  preteusions  in  favour  of  his  friend. — 

'I Charles,  after  some  difficulties  respecting 

j  his  want  of  conversion,  is  an  accepted  lover; 

I  for  De  Courcy  has  three  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  and  such  a  proselyte  to  the  true 
faith  is  worth  all  their  endeavours  to  gain  I 
This  pleasing  prospect,  however,  is  up- 
set by  De  Courcy  s  being  introduced  to 
Signora  Dalmatiani,  alia*  Zaira,  au  Opera 
singer,  with  whom  he  also,  in  a  short  time, 
falls  iu  love,  though  she  is  a  }>erfect  con- 
trast to  Eva ;  aud  to  whom  he  returns  with 
all  the  ardour  of  his  first  affection,  by 
means  of  a  thunder  storm,  struck  by  the 
unaffected  terrors  of  the  object  of  his  pris- 
tine affections :  but  then  a  great  fire  at  the 
druggists,  in  Castle-street,  where  Zaira 
displays  such  wonderful  presence  of  muni, 
confirms  him  very  strongly  iu  his  second 
attachment.  At  this  fire  the  old  woman  of 
the  hovel,  who  had  once  gained  the  inno- 
cent Eva  into  her  power,  aud  who  is  tjuiie 
the  Meg  Merrilica  of  the  tale,  is  seen 
Aa* 
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screeching  wildly,  uttering  incoherent 
curses,  and  twirling  herself  round  with 
rapidity. 

Eva  dreams  a  dreadful  dream  in  an  after- 
noon nap,  while  Charles,  precisely  at  the 
same  hour,  sots  off  for  the  Continent  with 
his  new  mistress.  And  in  the  last  volume, 
Mr.  AagHI,  the  guardian  of  De  Courcy,  is 
very  angry  at  the  idea  of  his  ward's  marry 
ing  an  actress ;  and  writes  to  him  a  long 
and  awakening  epistle,  which  bus  the  de- 
sired effect:  but  what  is  very  singular, 
Eva  proves  to  be  Zuira's  daughter,  born  in 
honourable  wedlock  j  and  Zaira  is  the 
daughter  of  the  old  mad  woman,  but  of 
illegitimate  birth.  Eva,  her  grandmother, 
and  De  Courcy  all  die  but  Zaira  is  iefi 
alive. 

Such  are  the  principal  outlines  of  this 
story  ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  few  extracts. 

SOCIETY  AT  THB  WENT  WORTHS. 

u  The  dinner  went  on  ;  the  men  und  women 
seated  alternately,  spoke  of  their  popular  preach- 
ers, and  of  popular  works  of  evangelical  divinity, 
and  of  eloquent  speeches  made  at  the  meetings 
•f  the  Bible  Society,  and  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
gospel  throughout  Ireland}  and  they  uttered 
sundry  strictures  on  the  parochial  clergy  who 
opposed  the  circulation  of  evangelical  tracts, 
with  many  a  bye  blow  at  the  contrail  between 
the  Calvinittic  articles  of  the  chnrch  of  England 
and  the  Armininn  creed  of  her  modern  sons. 

"  Such  was  the  conversation ;  nud  when  the 
women  retired  it  was  not  a  whit  more  enlarged. 
One  man  talked  incessantly  of  the  *  election  of 
grace/  hi*  mind  literally  seemed  not  to  have 
room  for  another  idea;  every  sentence,  if  it  did 
not  begin,  ended  with  the  same  phrase,  and 
every  subject  only  furnished  matter  for  its  intro- 
duction." 

NARROWNESS  Or  PRINCIPLE  IN  THE  BV ANGE- 
LICA L  sec  r. 

"  What  a  life  would  these  people  have  us 
lead!  Their  society  i«  compressed  into  their 
own  cast}  they  have  no  other  standard  for  ex- 
cellence, moral  or  intellectual,  but  conformity  to 
their  creed. 

**  All  the  virtues,  talents,  and  graces  on  earth, 
if  it  were  possible  to  combine  them  in  one  form 
(as  I  have  seen  them  combined),  would  nppear 
to  tbem  only  as  a  brilliant  victim,  arrayed  for 
sacrifice  oa  the  altar  of  satan  !  When  they  mix 
in  society,  they  mix  only  with  a  tiew  of  hearing 
their  sentiments  echoed  by  those  who  join  in 
them,  or  opposed  by  those  who  differ  from  them. 
Their  ouly  alternative  is  monotonous  assent,  or 
clamorous  hostility.  They  have  but  two  notes  in 


their  scale,  one  of  them  is 
rsrrf—  no  harmony  I" 

THE  CHABACTBS  OV  THE  ABOVE  PEOPU 
SOMMBS*  ur. 

"  As  to  literature,  it  is  aafaJr  to  speak  of  tiira 
with  reference  to  lit  since  the  Restoration  u* 
purirsnic  |*rty  have  become  literary  in  their  om 
defence.  They  have  borrowed  jewels  af  silftt, 
sad  jewels  of  gold,  of  the  Egyptians,  mi  *f*M 
t Item,  and  like  the  children  of  Israel,  tbej  ti«f 
quire  forgotten  the  obligation.  It  weals'  heal 
most  an  awful  question  to  ask  (it  would  be  ctr. 
tainly  a  question  of  deep  national  interest),  What 
would  have  been  the  result  bad  these  pwpl' 
the  issues  of  intellectual  life  and  death  is  their 
h»nds »  Li  there  one  of  them  that  would  hue 
•scaped?  History  would  appear  to  ihfw  a  re- 
cord of  the  crimes  of  unenlightened  n*en  ;  poeirr, 
that  language  of  the  Gods,  as  the  »aau>ooei«cj 
a  depraved  imagination}  science,  as  the  or*, 
sumptuous  effort  of  overweening  pride,  all 
knowledge,  all  intellectual  cultivation,  lb*} 
would  have  reckoned  ns  worse  than  nothing, 
and  vanity. 

What  would  these  people  make  of  the  wads? 
Their  history  wonld  be  the  experience  of  cob 
verts  and  preachers;  in  other  words,  the  vacil- 
lation of  the  human  mind  between  iafidelily  saa 
loudness.  Tlieir  poetry  would  he  the  obituir; 
tears  of  an  Evangelical  Magazine;  nod  their 
acieuce— they  wen  Id— -they  conld  have  no  science 
beyond  the  use  of  the  plumh-line  that  eostW 
them  to  measure  the  walls  of  their  gloomy  coo 
venticles,  or  the  clock  that  summoned  them  i 
their  devotions,  and  *  told  legible  their  saidoirht 
of  despair.'  As  for  the  arts— those  pernios  sat 
look  on  them  as  lawful  means  for  extorting  wb- 
sistence  from  the  ungodly;  hut  bow  wonld  the 
arts  fare,  if  the  world  consisted  of  persoaslike 
them  ?  Would  not  Guirfo's  Aurora,  and  RspbseTi 
Cartoons,  and  Rembrandt's  Descent  /torn  lie 
Cross,  be  nil  mortgaged  ihis  moment  for  the  ** 
wooden  cut  of  an  evangelical  preacher,  with  his 
lauk  hair  and  h canot  visage  ?  W  oold  not  scalp- 
ture,  if  she  pleaded  for  her  life  with  Laocooa  ti 
one  hand,  and  Niobe  in  the  other,  be  rejected 
for  some  spruce  monument  over  the  rdiqseiof 
Dr.  Coke  or  Dr.  Huntingdon  ?" 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 
Souveniri  de  Brighton,  de  Ltrndru,  ti  k 
Paris.    By  Modame  Simons  Cendailt- 
One  Volume.  Paris. 

Tub  recollections  of  a  pretty  wonwr., 
and  especially  when  that  woman  is  en- 
dowed with  superior  wit,  have  alwsys  i 
strong  attraction  with  her  readers.  Ft- 
voured  alike  by  the  Muses  and  the  Graces, 
Mademoiselle  Candeille  has  shone  equal!/ 
as  an  actress  on  die  stage,  and  oo  the  great 
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theatre  of  the  world.  As  an  actress,  an 
author,  and  a  musician,  she  lias,  by  turns, 
equally  charmed  the  eye,  enchanted  the 
ear,  and  led  captive  the  heart  We  were 
id  haste  to  peruse  her  work,  exDectinc  to 
see  our  beat  societies  and  manners  elegantly 
described;  we  were,  however,  deceived) 
the  voyage  of  Mademoiselle  Caudeille  is 
merely  picturesque  and  seutinieutal :  she 
tells  us,  in  the  most  pathetic  language,  the 
adventures  of  a  poor  man's  dog,  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  celebration  of  a  feast  for 
orphans. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  bur  author 
cannot  boast  much  of  English  politeness. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  work  consists  of 
coo  vernations  on  French  literature;  and 
which  prove  them  to  be  those  of  a  very 
sensible  female,  but  they  cannot  have  the 
same  attraction  in  Paris  as  they  might 
have  in  London.  Those  loug  quotations 
from  the  Art  of  Poetry,  by  Boileau,  and 
Des  J  or  dins,  of  Deli  lie,  are  not  very  new 
to  the  French.  Mademoiselle  Candeille 
seems  to  have  wit  of  her  own  sufficient  to 
have  filled  ten  volumes,  and  she  need  not 
have  quoted  that  of  others  to  swell  out  the 
bulk  of  one. 

The  article  on  the  English  Theatre  is 
peculiarly  well  written  ;  but  in  regard  to 
the  whole  of  the  work,  it  wants  both  order 
and  connection ;  it  appears  like  a  porte- 
folw  that  has  been  thrown  down,  and  the 
detached  pieces  put  togetlier  just  as  they 
were  takeu  up  again ;  in  which,  however, 
the  recollections  on  Loudon  seem  most 
numerous)  those  on  Pahs  are,  certainly  the 
greater  part  of  them,  lost:  nevertheless,  all 
that  is  preserved  of  these  scattered  morsel* 
proves  the  portfolio  to  have  been  that  of 


plates,  is  now  in  the  press,  by  Mr.  Guy,  in 
a  small  volume.  The  work  will  comprise 
all  that  can  be  interestiug  to  youth,  and 
within  their  comprehension. 

A  Short  History  of  France,  after  the 
manner  of  the  late  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Histo- 
ries for  Children,  by  a  daughter  of  that 
lady. 

The  Child's  Introduction  to  thorough  Bass, 
in  conversations  between  a  Mother  and  a 

Daughter  of  ten  years  old. 

On  1st  January,  1819*  will  be  published, 
a  new  work,  exclusively  devoted  to  music 
alone,  entitled,  The  English  Musical  Ga- 
zette.  To  be  continued  every  month. 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

Preparing  for  publication,  The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Kensington  and  its  En- 
tdrons'j  interspersed  with  Biographical 
Anecdotes  of  royal  and  distinguished  per- 
sons. Deduced  from  ancient  records,  state 
papers,  manuscripts,  parochial  documents, 
and  other  original  and  authentic  sources. 
By  Thomas  Faulkner,  author  of  the  Histo- 
rical account  of  Chelsea  and  Fulham. 

A  School  Astronomy,  accompanied  with 


FUNERALS  OF  THE  {CHINESE  IN  BA- 
TAVIA. 

Whew  a  Chiuese  of  note  dies,  his  nearest 
relations  announce  the  melancholy  event 
in  form  to  all  the  branches  of  the  family. 
The  body  is  washed,  perfumed,  and  dressed 
in  the  best  apparel  of  the  deceased.  The 
corpse  is  then  seated  in  a  chair \  and  his 
wives,  children,  aud  relations,  fall  down 
before  it  aud  weep.   On  the  third  day  it  is 
put  into  a  coffin,  which  is  placed  in  oue  of 
the  best  apartments,  hung  for  the  occasion 
with  white  lineu  cloth,  the  colour,  with 
them,  of  mourning,    in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment  an  altar  is  erected,  and  on  it  the 
portrait  of  the  deceased  is  placed,  with 
incense  burning  near  it.   The  sons  stand 
on  one  side  of  the  coffin,  dressed  in  white 
coarse  linen,  and  making  every  sigu  of 
sorrow ;  while  the  mother  and  female  rela- 
tions are  heard  lamenting  belli nd  a  curtain. 
On  the  day  of  burial,  the  whole  family 
assembles,  and  the  corpse  is  conveyed  to 
the  grave  with  much  solcmu  pomp,  images 
of  men  and  women,  relations  of  the  family, 
as  amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  and  even 
of  animals,  together  with  wax  tapers  and 
incensories,  are  carried  first  in  the  proces- 
sion.  Then  follow  the  priests  with  musical 
instruments,  and  after  them  the  cor}>se 
upon  a  bier,  attended  by  the  sous  of  the 
deceased,  clothed  in  white,  and  leaning  on 
crutches,  as  if  disabled,  through  grief,  from 
i  supporting  themselves  erect.   The  female 
1  relations  are  carried  in  chairs,  hung  with 
curtaius  of  white  silk,coucealiug  them  from 
view,  but  their  laameutatious  are  distinctly 
heard;  aud  other  women  are  hired  who 
|  are  trained  to  utter  shrieks  still  louder 
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and  more  piercing ;  which  last  is  a  custom 
still  retained  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
Previous  to  the  funeral,  a  table  with  fruits 
and  other  eatables  is  laid  before  the  corpse, 
and  wax  figures  of  scrvauts  placed  on  each 
side,  as  attendants  upon  it 

"  • 

INDIFFERENCE  OF  THE  ALBANIANS 
AT  THE  APPROACH  OF  DEATH. 

They  are  in  general  brave  and  ready  to 
encounter  danger;  the  fear  of  death  makes 
no  impression  on  them,  as  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  anecdote.  An  individual 
of  the  Liapis  clan  being  condemned  to 
death,  was  brought  out  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  place  of  execution,  which  was  situated 
without  the  walls  of  Prevesa.  Being  ar- 
rived about  midway,  he  passed  by  a  large 
fig-tree.—"  Why,*  said  he  to  those  who 
conducted  him,  **  do  you  wish  me  to  Iravel 
half  a  league  farther  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day  >  Cannot  you  hang  me  here?" — 
This  favour  being  granted  him,  he  himself 
put  the  rope  aronnd  his  own  neck.  A  few 
hours  afterwards  another  Liapis  passed  by 
the  same  place,  aud  seeing  that  the  clothes 
of  the  deceased  were  better  than  his  own, 
began,  wilh  the  greatest  indifference,  to 
undress  him,  and  exchanged  them  for  his 
own  rags. 


IMPORTANT  CAUTION  TO  FEMALES. 

A  young  lady  in  France  had  the  fatal 
habit  of  cleaning  her  ears  with  pins;  a 
trifling  humour  was  the  result,  which  ter- 
minated lately  in  a  cancer.  The  brass  and 
quicksilver  used  in  the  preparation  of  pins 
may  easily  account  for  this  circumstance, 
and  which  render  them  so  very  pernicious 
to  the  teeth  when  used  as  tooth-picks. 

LONGEVITY. 

There  is  now  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Monthucon  (A)Iier),  a  woman  nam- 
ed Barbc  Raco,  aged  a  hundred  and  twelve 
years;  she  is  in  full  possession  of  all  her 
faculties,  and  her  mental  qualifications  arc 
not  the  least  impaired.  She  waits  entirely 
on  herself,  walks  with  no  other  help  than 
a  slight  stick,  and  recollects  all  the  days  of 
her  youth.  She  has  only  left  of  her  family 
a  few  great  grandchildren.   The  paiuter 


of  her  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Organs  is 


now  employed  iu  taking  the  portrait  of  Urn 
living  ceutury. 

Some  years  ago  six  old  men  and  six  oM 
women  were  subpeeued  out  of  the  town  of 
Stockport  to  appear  on  a  trial  in  the  court 
of  Westmiuster.    The  eldest  of  the  meo 
was  one  huudred  and  five,  aud  the  youngest 
sixty-seveu  years  old ;  the  eldest  of  the 
women  was  one  huudred  and  Ihrer,  aud 
the  youngest  sixty-five  years  old!  Two 
coaches  were  provided  to  take  these  twelve 
persons  to  Loudou  ;  but  the  old  lady  a^td 
one  hundred  and  three,  refused  to  ride  in 
the  same  coach  with  the  old  gentleman  of  a 
hundred  and  five,  saying,  M  I  do  not  think  it 
prudent  to  ride  with  one  of  his  sex.    1  lure 
supported  a  good  character  so  far,  and  I 
am  determined  to  support  it  as  long  as  I 
live  in  this  world  r— They  all  arrived  safe 
at  a  gentleman's  house  upon  Newington 
Green,  near  Londoo.  The  geutleman  wish- 
ed our  old  meu  to  be  shaved  twice  a- week, 
but  they  refused,  saying,  "  the  Londoo 
barbers  were  a  set  of  knaves  for  charging 
them  twopence  a-piece,  for  in  Stockport 
they  never  paid  more  than  one  halfpenny 
a-head." — It  happened  that  one  of  the  old 
men,  as  he  was  walking  in  Bisbopsgate- 
street,  read  on  a  board— Shaving  for  cm 
penny;  he  returned  and  informed  hisfrieodi 
of  this  lucky  discovery,  and  they  all  set  oot 
next  morning  to  get  shaved.  The  old  man 
who  found  out  the  penny  barber  was  al- 
lowed the  honour  of  sitting  first;  when  the 
barber  had  shorn  one  side  of  bis  race,  he 
pulled  the  cloth  away  ;  the  old  man  shout- 
ed, *  Halloa,  measter,  you  forgctton  to 
share  this  side,"  pointing  with  his  finger 
to  the  side  that  had  not  come  under  the 
razor.  The  barber  replied,  that  if  he  shaved 
the  other  side  he  must  have  another  penuy  > 
The  old  man  got  up  m  a  rage,  called  the 
barber  a  cheating  scoundrel,  and  swore  he 
would  return  to  Stockport  half  shaved,  as 
he  was,  before  he  would  give  him  another 
penny.    He  took  his  handkerchief  and 
wiped  the  lather  off  his  face,  put  on  bis 
hat,  and,  with  his  venerable  companions, 
adjourned  to  the  sign  of  the  Fox  and  Anchor, 
Charter- house  Lane,  where  they  stopped 
till  they  got  inebriated ;  and  it  was  the  third 
day  after,  before  the  gentleman  (on  whose 
suit  they  attended)  could  prevail  on  them  to 
get  shaved  by  the  two-penny  barber. 
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ADVENTURE  OF  A  PARISIAN 
HUSBAND. 

A  story,  more  amusing  to  our  national 
malice  than  creditable  to  our  morality*  ia 
told  every  where.    M.  de  B  ,  the  hus- 
band of  a  very  pretty  woman,  being  dissa- 
tisfied with  some  instances  of  levity  and 
coldness  on  her  part,  adopted  a  strange 
mode  of  reanimating   the  teudernesa  of 
their  honeymoon — it  was  no  other  than 
assuming  an  air  of  the  utmost  indifference 
on  his  part.   The  lady,  however,  affected 
not  to  notice  this,  and  followed  her  usual 
course.  The  husband  now  became  furious 
—a  storm  succeeded  the  treacherous  calm 
—Madame  was  accused,  reviled,  and  her 
writing-desk  broken  open;  but  the  contents 
turned  out  to  be  perfectly  innocent.  Still 
his  jealousy  was  unallayed ;  he  came  home 
at  the  most  unexpected  hours,  entered  his 
wife's  chamber  without  knocking— but  all 
to  no  purpose.    He  now  proposed  a  se- 
paration by  private  arrangement :  this  the 
lady  instantly  rejected,  considering  her  vir- 
tue, like  that  of  the  wife  of  Caesar,  above 
being  suspected.    The  husband,  in  this 
predicament,  resorted  to  the  following 
means  of  producing  a  separation: — He 
posted  several  of  his  friends,  late  in  the 
night,  within  view  of  bis  wife's  chamber, 
with  orders  not  to  stir,  whatever  they  be- 
held.  They  had  not  long  been  at  their 
posts,  when  a  man  was  seen  putting  a  rope- 
ladder  to  the  lady's  window,  and  mounting 
by  meansof  it  One  of  the  sentinels,  unable 
to  controul  his  indignation  at  the  outrage 
to  his  friend's  honour,  caught  the  gallant 
by  the  foot,  and  dragged  him  down.  The 
noise  attracted  thereat.  What  was  their  asto- 
nishment, to  Bnd,  in  the  supposed  gallant, 

M.  de  B  .  himself !  The  first  thing  was 

an  expression  of  surprise— the  next,  a  burst 
of  loud  laughter,  from  all  but  M.  de  B— . 
The  wife  being  informed  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter by  a  kind  neighbour,  resolved  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  against  her  husband  for 
calumny,  and  demand  a  separation. — Parit 
Paper. 


CURIOUS  INSCRIPTIONS. 
The  following  lines  are  copied  exactly 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  author,  Samuel 
Kerry,  of  Smalley,  near  Derby,  (the  man 
who  built  the  oven):— 


good  peppel  all  behoold  &  see  a  oven  in  a  bollor 
tree 

you  nere  say  the  Like  sins  you  wat  barn  of  a 
woman 

a  oven  in  a  bollor  tree  it  in  not  cooon 

Com  nebers  com  com  bere  and  see  if  Ever  yon 

the  Like  before  for  one  pin  ne  1  will  give  you 
tbre 

Samuel  kerry  it  my  name  &  I  bult  this 
oven  iu  this  Lain 

The  late  Bishop  Watson,  shortly  before 
his  retirement,  took  lodgings  iu  Cambridge, 
at  a  house  adjoining  an  alehouse,  the  sign 
of  which  being  Bishop  Blaise,  he  was  in- 
duced to  compromise  with  the  tavern, 
keeper  to  take  it  down,  as  thinking  it  de- 
rogatory to  the  episcopal  dignity  j  which 
occasioned  the  following  epigram  from  Dr. 
Mansell,  now  Bishop  of  Bristol  :— 

"  Two  of  a  trade  ean  ne'er  agree,'1 
No  proverb  e'er  was  j  utter  j 

They've  pulled  down  Bishop  Blaise,  d'ye 
And  put  up  Bishop  Bluster  ! 


BIRTHS. 

At  Gorhambury,  in  the  county  of  Herts,  the 
Countess  of  Verulam,  of  a  son. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Shannon,  ef 
a  son. 

At  his  Lordship's  house,  St.  James't-tquare, 
Lady  George  Anson,  of  a  son. 

At  Hum-house,  Lady  Berkeley,  of  a  son. 

At  Ditchley  Park,  Oxfordshire,  the  Lady  of 
tbe  Earl  of  Normanton,  of  a  son  and  beir. 

At  Puris,  tbe  Right  Hon.  Lady  James  Hay,  of 
a  daughter. 

At  bis  Lordship's  seat,  Bourn- honse,  near 
Caxton,  Cambridgeshire,  tbe  Countess  De  la 
Warr,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Rockville-bonse,  Ireland,  Lady  Eleanor 
Balfour,  of  a  son  and  beir. 

At  Doocraile-bonse,  Ireland,  Lady  Charlotte 
St.  Leger,  of  a  sen  and  heir. 

At  Blithe-house,  Brook. green,  the  lady  of  tbe 
Solicitor-General  of  a  daughter. 

At  tbe  Palace,  in  Bangor,  the  lady  of  Major 
Hewetl,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  young- 
est daughter  of  tbe  Lord  Bishop  of  that  diocese, 
of  a  »on  and  heir. 

At  Raventborpe,  in  Northamptonshire,  Mrs. 
Hart,  the  wife  of  a  respectable  farmer  and  gra- 
zier, of  three  fine  female  infants,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  mother,  are  likely  to  do  well. 

At  his  house,  in  Lower  Berkeley-street,  Port- 
mnn-cquare,  the  lady  of  George  Barnett,  Esq.  of 
a  daughter. 

At  Gains- hall,  Huntingdonshire,  tbe  Lady  of 
Sir  James  Dobcrly,  of  a  son. 

At  Belcamp-house,  near  Dublin,  the  lady  of 
the  Hon  .  Graham  ToUr,  of  a  son. 
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Tbe  lady  «f  Lieat.-Cofonet  Brownrlgg,  of  • 
daughter. 

At  Washington,  the  lady  of  Mr.  Begot,  Mini- 
ster Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  State*,  of  a 
d  a  tighter, 

At  Soatligate,  .Mrt.  A.  K.  Mckenzie,  of  a  ton, 
being  ber  twentieth  child, all  living. 

Lately,  a  woman,  passenger  m  the  Maria, 
Peebles,  from  Liverpool  to  Glasgow,  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  fine  female  ehtld.  The  child  it 
named  Maria  Peebles  ;  but  as  she  was  born  at  nn 
equidistant  point  from  Scotlaud,  England,  and 
Ireland,  a  difficulty  will  occur  to  say  to  what 
country  she  may  belong. 

MARRIED. 
Lately,  in  Liroeriek,  B.  G.  Grey,  Esq.  Captain 
in  tbe  l«th  regiment  of  foot,  nephew  of  Admiral 
Sir  Home  Popbam,  lo  Mary  Aaae,  daughter  of 

Andrew  Sexton,  Eaq.  of  Limerick. 

H.  J.  Pearson,  Esq.  to  Matilda,  third  daugh- 
ter of  tbe  late  Theophilus  Moore,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  niece  to  Sir  D.  Blair. 

J.  G.  Jones,  Esq  only  son  of  J.  Jones,  Esq. 
of  Johntpart  (lMlpo),t©  Letftia  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  the  lste  G  P.  Sheridan,  Etq.  and  niece  of 
tbe  late  Right  Hon.  R,  B.  Sneridao . 

At  St.  James's  church,  Mr.  Win.  Sams,  of] 
Pall. Mali,  to  Harriet,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
J.  G.  Raymond,  Esq.  of  Chester-street,  Grosve- 
aor-place. 

At  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  the  Rev.  W.  Strong, 
•on  of  the  Rer.  the  Archdeacon  of  North atnptnu, 
to  Miss  Skeeles,  both  of  the  former- place. 

DIED. 

In  Rutin ed-square,  Dublin,  the  Earl  of  Wick- 
low.  His  Lordship  is  succeeded  in  bis  titles  and 
estates  by  bis  son,  Lord  Clouinorc. 

In  her  79th  year,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  North, 
wick,  widow  to  tbe  late,  and  mother  to  the  pre- 
sent, Lord  Northwick. 

Lately,  aged  74,  at  her  estate  at  Prisseux,  near 
Poinloise,  the  Marchioness  De  Girardin,  tbe 
widow  of  the  friend  of  Rousseau.  She  has  left 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  to  lament  her  loss. 

At  St.  Kill's,  the  Right  Hon.  James  Edmund, 
Lord  Crnnstoun. 

In  consequence  of  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout, 
at  his  estate  near  Aubagne  (Mouths  of  the 
Rhone),  aired  63  years,  tbe  Count  Ganteaume, 
Peer  of  France,  Vice- Admiral,  Grand  Officer  of 
tbe  Royal  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
Commander  of  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of 
St.  Louis. 

At  his  house,  in  New  Bridge-street,  of  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  Robeit  Sbawe,  Esq.  aged  60. 

Lately,  at  Rome,  at  the  age  of  96,  Cardinal  Cs- 
raffa  Trajetto,  senior  of  the  Cardinal  Preacher, 


and  the  only  remaining  one  of  Pope 
XlVth's  creation. 

At  the  Percy  Hotel,  Loadnn,  Sir  J.  E.  Drj- 
d»n,  Bart.  eW*tt  ins  of  lady  Dryden,  «fC»«- 
n«ns  A*hbv,iu  the  county  of  Northampton,  saw 
trrnnlly  descended  from  tbe  family  of  the  P<*t 
Dryden,  and  grandson,  by  his  father,  of  Sit  L> 
Turner,  who,  with  Lord  Parker,  contested  tbe 
election  for*  Oxfordshire,  in  the  year  17*4,  tritfr 
Vhcr»ftft*  Wernnan  and  Sir  J.  Dash  wood. 

Lately,  at  Edinburgh,  three  weeks  after  hat- 
iag  given  birth  t»  a  son  and  heir,  Eluabab, 
wife  of  the  Hon.  C.  N.  Noel, of  Barbaat  Cacrt, 
Kent,  second  daughter  of  tbe  Hon.  SirG.  Grej, 
Bart.  Commissioner  of  bis  Majesty's  Dock-jars' 


ed  lady  has 
of  19  years. 

After  breakfasting  with  bis  family,  Mr.  A. 
Purkiss,  boat  and  shoemaker,  ia  PrieceVitrttt, 
Westminster.  He  complained  of  giddiaest  <a 
his  head,  and,  la  ao  instant,  dropped  down  sad 
expired1! 

In  the  Trinity- home,  at  Hull,  where  hehnl; 
resided  for  ^4  years,  in  the  90th  year  af  hisift, 
Mr.  J.  Wilson,  the  oldest  ship-master  hcioagis 

to  that  port.  He  was  at  Lisbon  at  thai 
the  great  earthquake  ia  1754. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  the  Lady  of  the  Cnevafwr 
Ruspint,  of  Pkll-Mall ;  whose  amiable  and  pri- 
vate virtues,  as  a  wife  and  a  friend,  oade»rr« 
her  to  a  numerous  circle,  wh»  are  lefV  with  aw 
disco usol ate  husband  and  son,. to  lameat  their  U*. 
reparable  losst 

Lately,  Augusta  Matilda,  daughter  of  Lad} 
Perrott.  This  lady  performed,  as  an  actress,  at 
Bath,  Brighton,  and  other  places,  uadmhe  mat 
of  Miss  Filzltcnry . 

At  Upton,  near  Pontefmxt,  aged  74,  Mm.  A. 
Toukey,  relictof  Mr.Tookey,an  eminent  coscb- 
spring  and  tire  smith.  This  eccentric  charactet 
ordered  her  coffin  to  be  made  some  few  days  be. 
fore  her  death,  and  actually  made  her  sen 
shroud,  which  she  kept  by  her. 

At  Ediuhurjrh,  Mrs.  Dundas,  widow  of  IM 
Right  Hon,  Robert  Dnodes,  of  Arnistoa,  Laid 
President  of  the  Cevrt  of  Session. 

At  Pisa,  that  ooce  greatly  celebrated  vocal  per> 
former,  Mrs.  Billington.  M.  Foil "meat,,  the  has. 
band  of  Mrs.  Billington,  will  not  boeariehed  fty 
the  death  of  his  lady.  A  large  annuity,  fbr  IHe, 
constituted  tbe  principal  part  of  her  property. 

At  Kenton,  at-  tho  very  advanced  age  of  ab\ 
Mr.  J.  Cantall.  He  lived  53  years  i a  the », Am 
of  the  present  and  late  Lord  Viscount  Courtesan 
and  rode  post  from  Powerdam  Castle  to  Exesrr, 
every  day  during  that  period,  without  expert* 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  itory  of  Peregrine  Forrester,  from  our  Worcester  Correspondent,  is  unavoidably  pojtjxur! 
till  our  next  Number. 

Mrs.M'Mullau's  Address  to  the  Nightingale  came  too  late  for  insertion  this  month. 

The  Robber  of  Esteral  baa  merit,  and  shall,  if  possible,  he  inserted  in  some  future  Number ;  it  j<, 
notwithstanding,  longer  than  we  wish  for  any  one  particular  article  in  our  poetical  department. 

In  order,  if  in  our  power,  to  do  justice  to  the  original  and  witty  publication  entitled  Night-Mst 
Abbey,  we  shall  defer  a  review  of  it  till  our  next  Number,  or  to  the  yearly  Supplement. 

We  thank  our  Correspondent  H.  S.  V.  D.  for  his  last  poetical  effusions,  which  will  be  attewk-J 
to  in  dne  time. 

Miss  Porter's  new  Novel  of  The  Fast  of  St,  Magdalen,  and  the  Poem  of  The  Anglo  Cambrian, 
be  reviewed  in  our  yearly  Supplement. 

Some  interesting  particulars  relative  to  our  late  gracious  Queen  have  prevented  us  giving  the  pro- 
mised reviews  this  month.   They  shall  be  attended  to  as  early  as  possible. 

We  are  sorry  that  many  of  the  effusions  of  loyalty  which  we  received  came  too  late. 

The  Correction  on  the  Lines  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Romilly  came  too  hue  tot* 
attended  to. 

Persons  who  reside  abroad,  and  who  wish  to  be  supplied  with  this  Work  every  sjoncM 
pnhlished,  may  have  it  sent  totheui  to  New  York,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and  to  any  part  of  then  w 
Indies,  by  Mr.  Thorn  hill,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  at  No.  21,  Sherl-orue-lnue  ;  totlieBwuS 
Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  all  ports  of  the  Mediterranean;  to  Russia,  Sweden,  Desiw*. 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  and  to  France  and  Holland,  at  \js  {id.  per  Quarter,  »J 
Mr.  Cowir,  at  the  Foreign  Newspaper  Office,  No.  22,  Shei  borne-lane  The  money  to  be  11 
the  time  of  Subscribing,  for  either  three, six,  nine,ortw«lve  months.— Orders  also,  post  pM« 
tbe  ubuvt  conditions. will  be  punctually  attended  to,  if  addressed  to  John  BELL,Pi°pr'eloia'lk" 
Magazine,  Weekly  Messenger  Office,  No,  to4,  Drury-lane,  Loudon. 


i*  Printed  by  and  for  John  Bell,  Proprietor  of  this  Magazine,  and  oftU  WW*'* 

Messenger,  No  io«,  Drury-Lan*. 

December  l,  1818. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND 
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MRS.  YATE9. 


It  was  with  real  gratification  that  wc 
found  the  original  of  the  Portrait  we  this 
month  present  to  our  readers  engaged  at 
Covent-Garden  Theatre.  A  lady  compe- 
tent to  fill  those  characters  that  Mrs.  Yates 
has  already  enacted,  and  in  which  she 
must  be  allowed,  by  the  nicest  critic,  to 
possess  infinite  merit,  was  much  wanted  at 
the  above  Theatre.  In  those  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth, and  in  the  heroic  and  cruelly  disap- 
pointed Elvira,  in  Pizarro,  Mrs.  Yates  is  ' 
admirable;  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that 
she  has  obtained  iu  each  that  applause  from 
a  discriminating  audience  so  justly  due  to 
her  histrionic  powers. 

Mrs.  Yates  was  born  near  Leicester,  of 
respectable  parents,  of  the  uanie  of  Crosha  w.  ' 
Early  in  life  she  married  Mr.  Yates,  at  [ 
Garstang,  in  Lancashire.    Mr.  Yates  was 
a  comedian,  whose  line  was  iu  broad  farce, 
or  as  it  is  generally  termed,  low  comedy. 
Mrs.  Yates,  since  her  marriage,  performed 
in  the  west  of  England,  where  she  was 
*  decided  favourite;  and  Mr.  Pope,  con- 
vinced of  her  theatrical  abilities,  procured 
ber  an  engagement  in  Dublin,  where,  for 
two  years,  she  drew  universal  admiration,  i 
both  for  her  talents  on  the  stage  and  her  || 
amiable  deportment  in  private  life.  But 
here  she  had  the  affliction  of  losing  her 
Utubaud,  who  fell  a  victim  to  a  rapid  d*  j 


cline ;  and,  as  the  inimitable  Mrs.  Sic 
once  declared,  she  had  three  motives  for 
continuing  her  theatric  occupation,  so  Mrs. 
Yates  has  five — all  infantine  objects,  look- 
ing up  to  her  alone  for  protection  and  sup- 
port! She  knew  then  how  much  it  be- 
hoved her  to  employ  every  exertion,  and 
arouse  all  her  energies  for  those  dear  ties 
of  maternal  affection.  Mr.  Youug,  that 
truly  classical  and  gentleman  like  actor* 
knew  how  to  estimate  the  merits  of  Mrs. 
Yates;  he  was  particularly  struck  with 
her  performance  of  Imogen,  iu  Bertram* 
and  of  The  Queen,  in  Richard  III. ;  a  cha- 
racter too  ofren  not  sufficiently  attended 
to;  but  in  the  hauds  of  Mrs.  Yatrs,  it  has 
that  true  force  ami  feeling  which  our  great 
dramatic  author  meant  it  to  possess. 

Mr.  Young  introduced  the  subject  of 
our  present  biography  to  Mr.  Harris,  who, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  Ins  given  her  a  very 
liberal  engagement  for  three  years. 

The  beauty  of  the  head,  which  is  en- 
graven from  au  original  painting  by  Miss 
Drunimond,  while  it  confers  high  honour 
on  the  joung  artist,  will  prove  to  our 
readers  the  6 ue,  yet  truly  feminine  features 
of  Mrs.  Yates,  and  which  are  so  well  cal- 
culated for  the  exprcssiou  of  the  beautiful 
heroines  of  tragedy. 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 
(Continued  from  page  149.) 


MASQUES  IN  THE  REICH  OF  JAMES  I. 

The  mosque  was  at  once  a  ball  and  opera, 
and  found  employment  for  a  great  number 
of  professors,  who  appeared  in  the  royal 
theatres  in  a  splendid  uniform,  composed 
of  silk  mantles  and  scarfs  of  various  colours, 
with  rich  caps.  And,  for  the  better  de- 
coration of  the  scene,  the  master  represent- 
ed  the  character  of  Apollo.  Whether  this 
drama  acquired  its  title  from  the  actors 
appearing  in  masks  d-V  antique,  or  from  the 
character*  being  only  imaginary,  is  yet  a 
matter  of  doubt. 

The  j^uglish  are  always  more  delighted 
with  those  dramas  which  consist  of  dialogue 
and  songs,  than  with  a  piece  which  is  sung 
throughout:  of  this  several  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  wherein  songs  are  introduced,  arc 
an 1  indubit  ible  proof.  The  Tempest  would 
make  a  charming  opera. 

Masques  were  certainly  the  precursors 
of  operas  in  England  j  they  belong  to  the 
chain  of  dramas  which  unite  poetry  and 
music  on  the  stage:  their  resemblance  to 
.operas  renders  them  almost  the  same  thing. 
They  consist  of  dialogue,  are  performed  on 
a  stage,  are  ornamented  with  machinery 
and  decorations ;  have  always  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental.  Our  operas  much  more 
resemble  masques  than  dramas;  but  they 
were  always  written  for  the  amusements  of 
courts  and  most  of  those  that  were  per- 
formed at  court  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  ceutury  were  written  by  Ben 
.Jonson,  and  set  to  music  by  the  younger 
Ferrabosco  or  Laniere. 

Vocal  music  for  social  and  private  par- 
ties, during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  consisted 
chiefly  of  madrigals,  which  had  been  com- 
posed in  the  preceding  ceutury,  with  airs 
of  four  and  more  parts;  of  songs  for  one 
single" voice,  but  few  were  printed;  these 
had  a  single  accompaniment  for  the  lute  or 
viol,  without  symphony. 

Jamca-l.,  by  letters  patent,  incorporated 
the  musicians  of  the  city  of  Loudon  into  a 
company  ;  and  they  still  continue  to  enjoy 
privileges  iu  consequence  of  their  fraternity : 


the  only  use,  however,  made  of  this  charter 
seems  the  affording  to  aliens  an  easy  ex- 
pedient of  acquiring  the  freedom  of  the 

city. 

Charles  I.  was  a  proficient  in  playing  00 
the  Viol  da  Garni*.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne  he  discovered  a  great  affection  for 
music,  and  manifested  a  particular  care  and 
attention  to  that  of  the  church  service.  At 
his  private  concerts  be  took  th«  most  affa- 
ble notice  of  his  musical  performers  ;  gra- 
tifying them,  when  not  in  conversation 
with  them,  with  the  most  winning  smiles 
of  approbation  and  kindness.  —  Masques 
still  continued  the  favourite  amusement 
during  the  tranquil  part  of  this  accomp- 
lished monarch's  reign.  The  Queen  brought 
with  her  from  France  a  fonduess  for  dra- 
matic exhibitions,  and  frequently  perform- 
ed the  principal  character  in  the  masque 
herself.  Ben  Jonson  was  Poet  Laurent, 
and  most  of  these  masques  were  written  by 
him. 

In  IGSO  he  produced  his  masque  entitled 
Laves  Triumphs,  which  Was  decorated  by 
luigo  Jones,  and  performed  by  the  King 
and  thirteen  noblemen  and  gentlemen  at 
court  The  same  year  he  wrote  another, 
called  Chloridia,  which  was  performed  by 
the  Queen  and  ladies  of  the  court. 

Shirley,  a  dramatist  of  the  second  class 
in  this  reign,  wrote  a  mask  entitled  The 
Triumphs  of  Peace,  which  was  acted;  at 
Whitehall;  the  whole  ex  pence  defrayed  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  four  inns  of  court.  Of 
this  masque  see  au  account  in  De  Burgh's 
Anecdotes  of  Music,  a  work  reviewed  in  our 
Supplementary  Number  for  the  year  1815, 
wherein  the  above  account  forms'  an  ex- 
tract. 

Though  the  masques  of  this  reign  are 
said  to  have  been  performed  by  the  Queen, 
King,  and  nobles  of  the  court,  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  these  great  personages  took 
much  part  in  the  dialogue  or  songs,  but 
rather  appeared  ou  the  stage  in  the  splea* 
did  bullets,  as  dancers,  representing  the 
allegorical  characters.   Wheu  the  masques 
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were  first  t^fformed,  *fter  the  Queen's 
arrival  in  this  country*  it  ctnnot  be  sup- 
posed that  she  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  our  language  to  be  able  to  declaim  in 
it. 

In  1684,  Ben  Joason  wrote  an  entertain, 
ment  entitled  Love*  Wetevme,  and  which 
was  represented  before  their  Majesties  at 
Bohovrr,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 
The  same  "year  furnished  a  memorable  era 
in  the  annals  of  music  and  poetry,  by  its 
having  giveu  birth  to  the  masque  of  Com  u*, 
written  by  Milton,  and  set  by  Henry 
Lawes,  who  performed  in  it  the  part  of 
Thyriie.  The  masque  was  dedicated  to 
Lord  Viscount  Brack  ley,  •who  bad  per- 
formed 'the  part  of 'the  Elder  Brother,  at 
Ijtfdlow'Oastle  :  this  young  nobleman  was 
**ly  twelve  years  of  age  when  it  was  first 


«?d  the  Setand  Brother,  was  still  younger; 
tnd  Lady  AHce  Egerton,  who  acted  the 
•part  of  ihe Lady  m  Comus,  was  but  thirteen. 
~At*G»ddesden,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  mo- 
numents of  all  these  illustrious  performers 
'are  still  to  be" seen. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
'Charles  I.  his  Majesty. granted  a  very  ex- 
tensive charter  to  all  the  most  emineut 
musicians  living  -at the  time,  incorporating 
them  by  the  style  and  titles  of  Marshal, 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty- of  the  art  and 
atfence  of  Mutiek  in  Westminster,  in  the 
>f  Middlesex  j  investing  them  with 
extraordinary  powers  and  privi- 
-*eges,  which  charter  he  confirmed  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  reign. 


= 


The  total  suppression  of  cathedral  service 
in  l64d,  gave  sacred  music  a  severe  wound} 
it  checked  its  cultivation,  and  seemed  al- 
most to  annihilate  the  power  of  restoring 
it,  asall  the  church  books  were  destroyed, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Roman  church, 
which  had  been  retained  since  the  refor- 
mation.   Nothing  but  a  monotonous  psal- 
mody was  to  be  heard  in  religious  meetings; 
organs  were  taken  out  of  the  churches, 
organists  and  choir-men  turned  adrift,  and 
toe  whole  art  of  music  totally  discouraged. 
This  accounts  for  the  barbarism  into  which 
music  was  plunged  during  the  reign  of 
James  1.  and  that  of  bis  son  Charles.  A 
)>erpetua]  struggle  took  place  l>etween  pri- 
vilege  aud  prerogative,   democracy  and 
tyranny :  the  crown  was  cautious  of  grant- 
ing too  much,  and  the  people,  almost  all 


to  be  satis6ed  with  any  thing  that  was 
offered. 

No  war  is  so  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the 
floe  arts  as  civil  war ;  the  sword  then  ia 
sharpened  by  personal  hatred:  and  this 
civil  war  was  fomenting  all  the  time  the 
father  of  the  martyred  Charles  was  on  the 
throne.  The  best  musicians,  during  the 
triumph  of  the  puritans,  gained  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  private  teaching:  in  the 
tranquil  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  they 
Nved  chiefly  on  the  munificence  of  their 
sovereign,  and  on  their  household  and 
chapel  salaries.  For  they  had  not  the 
summer  amusements  of  Vauxhall,  or  other 
public  gardens,  to 
tion  of  their  ii 


ANECDOTES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  FEMALES. 


•'MaTmia  toutsA,  ci-oeyant  em  mess  or 
Veance. 

at 

To  a  native  dignity  of  mind,  and  a  high 
"~  aense  of  her  illustrious  birth,  Maria  Louisa 
united  great  sweetness  of  disposition  and 
real  tenderness  for  the  feeling*  of  others. 
One  dsy  while  she  was  dressing  for  a  grand 
court  party,  she  asked  for  her  diamonds. 
The  lady  who  had  the  charge  of  her  jewels 
searched  in  vain  for  the  key  of  the  casket 
in  which  the  diamonds  were  kept,  and  she, 
at  length,  confessed  she  could  not  find  it. 
Well,  well,"  said  Maria  Louisa,  in  a 


which  expressed  some  degree  of  displea- 
sure, "  let  me  have  my  pearls  then."— The 
pearl  ornaments  were  no  sooner  put  on 
than  the  Emperor  entered.  He  asked  her 
why  she  did  not  wear  her  diamonds?  The 
little  feeling  of  ill  humour  was  over,  and 
the  Empress,  instead  of  returniug  a  direct 
answer,  said,  "  Do  I  not  look  well  as  I 
am  ?" — **  Oh!  very  well;  you  always  look 
well,**  and  the  conversation  was  changed 
to  another  subject.  Maria  Louisa  kneW 
but  too  well  the  irascible  temper  of  her 
husband,  and  was  fear  Ail  of  what  might 
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happen  to  the  lady  for  this  neglect.— Maria  I 
Louisa  possessed  every  amiable  quality  to 
endear  her  to  those  who  intimately  knew 
her,  but  she  wanted  that  easy  familiarity 
which,  in  France*  serves  to  seduce  the 
multitude.  One  evening  when  she  was  at 
the  Tkeaire  Frmnpus,  a  lady  ventured  to 
tell  her  that  the  audience  was  dissappoiuted 
at  not  seeing  her,  as  she  remained  at  the 
back  of  her  box.— «  What  signifies  that  ?" 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Montebello,  and 
continued  to  remark  that  her  Majesty  did 
Dot  come  there  to  be  exhibited  like  a  curi- 
osity at  a  (air.  These  counsels  caused  the 
young  Princess  to  appear  in  public  with  an 
air  of  lassitude  aod  restraiut:  and  to  use 
the  expressive  sentence  from  the  interesting 
publication  from  wheuce  we  have  partly 
gleaned  and  abridged  these  anecdotes, u  She 
froze  the  hearts  which  would  have  burned 
for  love  of  her." — She  conceived  a  sort  of 
jealousy  for  Josephine,  because  she  heard 
her  unceasingly  extolled  for  her  charity  and 
benevolence,  and  she  was  displeased  when- 
ever  she  heard  her  name  mentioned.  Yet 
the  young  Empress  was  very  charitable ; 
but  she  suffered  herself  to  be  deceived 
in  the  objects  of  her  bounty.  Josephine's 
lady  of  honour  always  superintended  the 
application  of  her  mistress's  charity,  and  a 
small  sum  of  money  restored  many  families 
to  life  and  happiness.  Maria  Louisa  de- 
ducted from  the  allowance  made  her  for 
ber  toilette,  a  monthly  sum  often  thousand 
franks  for  the  poor:  this  was  double  the 
amount  of  what  Josephine  devoted  to  the 
same  purpose;  but  unfortunately  .the  busi* 
ness  of  dispensing  it  was  left  to  Madame 
de  Montebello' s  secretary,  who  was  devoid 
of  principle,  delicacy,  or  prudence,  and 
therefore  appropriated  to  his  own  use  a 
large  portion  of  tn^  money  intrusted  to  his 
charge.  One  day  when  Maria  Louisa  had 
been  to  visit  the  Jardint  des  Pinnies,  she 
desired  Madame  de  Montebello  to  present 
five  hundred  franks  to  (he  gardener;  the 
secretary  had  orders  to  deliver  them.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  as  the  Duchess  was 


walking  in  the  Jar  din  da  FUnta,  the 
gardener  came  up  and  returned  thanks  for 
the  two  huodred  franks  be  bad  received 
from  ber  Majesty :  this  fraud  was  overlook- 
ed, like  many  others,  aud  thus  the  poor 
were  deprived  of  the  bounty  the  Eapreu 
intended  they  should  enjoy. 

Yet  the  coldness  of  Maria  Louisa's  cha- 
racter, when  not  among  her  intimate  friends 
was  so  notorious  that  she  has  been  re- 
proached with  extending  it  to  her  own 
child. 

Napoleon  once  complained  to  Maria 
Louisa  of  the  conduct  of  her  mother-in- 
law  and  the  Archdukes  towards  him:  "As 
to  the  Emperor,"  added  be,  "  1  amy  oothin; 
of  him ;  he  is  a  ganache  (a  stupid  fellow).  ' 
Maria  Louisa  was  not  sufficiently  versed  ia 
modern  French  to  understand  him,  and 
asked  her  attendants  what  it  meant  ?  Noue 
of  them  durst  venture  to  explain,  and  they 
told  her  it  meant  a  serious  reflecting  man. 
She  did  not  forget  the  term,  and  often  osed 
it  in  a  very  diverting  way.  Having  ooce 
remarked  in  council,  that  Camba ceres  did 
not  utter  a  word,  she  said,  "  1  should  like 
to  have  your  opinion  on  this  business,  Sir, 
for  1  know  you  are  a  ganache  F— At  th» 
compliment  Cambaceres  stared,  and  re- 
peated in  a  low  voice,  "  GanacheF-—u  Yea,1' 
replied  the  Empress,  "  a  serious,  thinking 
sort  of  man."— No  one  made  any  replv,  and 
the  discussion  proceeded :  this  was  at  the 
time  when  Maria  Louisa  was  appointed 
Regent. 

Her  perfidious  advisers  bad  prevented 
her  accompanying  her  husband  in  hi* 
exile  to  Elba:  ouly  one  of  her  ladies  ves- 
tured to  tell  her  that  duty  and  houour  re- 
quired her  not  to  quit  him. — "  You  ire 
the  only  person,  Madame,  who  has  told 
me  so,"  said  Maria  Louisa;  «  all  my  friends, 
and  particularly  M.  Caulaincourt,  are  of 
a  different  opinion." — u  Madame,'*  replied 
the  lady,  **  I  am,  perhaps,  the  only  ooe 
who  does  not  betray  your  Majesty."— 
The  advice,  however,  was  not  attended 
to. 
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CHARACTERS  OF  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  WOMEN. 

madamc  dc  monte bkllo.  |'  apartment  for  nine  days,  without  quitting 

This  female,  who  had  risen  from  one  of  t  her  for  a  moment,  reposing  on  8  couch  in 


the  inferior  classes  in  France,  was  appoint-  '  the  chamber  of  her  mistress,  and  evincing 
ed  first  dame  dlumntur  to  Maria  Louisa   the  most  tender  rare,  anxiety,  and  attention 
on  her  marriage  with  Napoleon.   To  the   during  the  painful  and  protracted  labour, 
countenance  of  a  Madona  she  united  ex-  j    Bonaparte  was  mightily  attached  to  eti- 
treuie  gentleness  of  manners,  a  ltd  was  ge-  ,  quette;  and  Madame  de  Montebelio  would 
nerally  pleasing,  though  her  natural  charac-   often  laugh  with  Maria  Louisa  at  what 
ter  was  cold  and  reserved.   She  delicately    she,  the  Duchess,  called  his  long  sermons, 
participated  in  the  feelings  of  her  royal    seldom  giving  him  any  other  name  than 
mistress,  sympathized  with  her,  cousoled    Monsieur  Etiquette, 
ber,  and  so  completely  insinuated  herself      Two  parties  then  divided  the  court  of 
into  her  confidence  and  favour,  that  the  :  France,  that  of  the  old  nobility,  and  of 
young  Empress  seemed  only  to  exist  in  her    those  sprung  from  the  revolution:  from 
presence.    Dreading  the  influence  of  the    what  has  already  been  stated  of  Madame 
Queen  of  Naples,  Madame  de  Montebelio    de  Montebelio  it  may  easily  be  judged  that 
put  iu  practice  every  art  to  prejudice  Maria    she  was  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  second 
Louisa  against  her,  exaggerating  her  errors    party ;  and  though  her  character  was  cold, 
and  charging  her  with  those  of  which  she    she  was  warm  and  hasty  in  her  temper, 
was  innocent.    The  most  unfavourable  trait    and  on  some  occasions  made  no  attempt  to 
in  the  character  of  the  Duchess  was  that    disguise  her  feelings,  as  may  be  seeu  by 
envy  too  often  inseparable  from  vulgar    the  manner  in  which  she  spoke  to  her  royal 
ininds.    Whenever  her  mistress  seemed  to    mistress  after  the  departure  of  Bonaparte 
distinguish  any  one  she  immediately  became    for  Elba  ;  some  arguments  having  taken 
the  object  of  the  Duchess  de  Moutebello's    place  relative  to  the  propriety  of  Maria 
calumny  and  scandal.    The  Empress  was  i  Louisa  accompanying  her  husband,  Ma- 
young  and  credulous,  and  she  was  wrought    datnc  de  Montebelio  exclaimed,  "1  am 
upon  to  believe  Madame  de  Montebelio    heartily  tired  of  all  this:   1  wish  I  were 
was  the  only  youthful  female  of  irreproach-    once  again  quietly  settled  with  my  children 
able  character  at  court:    we  lc;ive  the    in  my  little  house  in  the  Rue  d'Enferl"— 
reader  to  judge  what  that  character  was  \  **  It  is  unkind  of  you  to  tell  me  that, 
in  reality.    Though  receiving  continually    Duchess,"  said  the  Empress,  bursting  into 
the  most  costly  presents  from  her  munifi-    tears.    The  Duchess,  however,  declared, 
cent  patroness,  far  from  manifesting  any    that  whatever  might  happen  she  was  de- 
sentiments  of  gratitude,  she  was  presump-  ^  termiued  not  to  go  to  Elba.    And  it  was 
tuous  enough  to  complain  of  the  slavery  f  always  thought  that  she  joined  the  plot 
and  confinement  to  which  she  submitted,  i  for  separating  Maria  Louisa  from  her  hus- 
as,  she  said,  merely  for  the  welfare  of  her    baud,  lest  she  should  be,  in  a  manner, 
children.  j  compelled  to  accompany  her— a  sacrifice 

Such  a  woman  could  not  be  supposed  to 
be  without  enemies  in  an  iutriguing  court. 
Having  obtained  leave  of  absence  on  ac- 
count of  her  health,  her  enemies  availed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  propa- 
gate a  report  that  she  had  retired  to  conceal 
the  consequences  of  which  Napoleon  was 
the  author. 

The  birth  of  the  young  Napoleon  placed 


by  no  means  accordant  with  the  character 
of  Madamc  de  Montebelio. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  on 
some  occasions  she  scorned  to  disguise  her 
sentiments,  and  had  a  strange  affectation 
of  ignorance  when  it  suited  her  purpose. 
Dining  one  Friday  with  Cardinal  Caprara, 
she  refused  every  thing  that  was  offered 
her  at  table.    His  eminence  asked  her  if 
her  character  in  the  fat  rest  light,  as  she  "  she  had  lost  her  appetite       No,  my  Lord," 
appeared  to  be  actuated  by  real  attachment   replied  she;  **  but  1  see  only  fish  and  eggs, 
to  the  Empress.    She  remained  iu  her  1 1  and  I  eat  nothing  but  canwroroia  animals »'* 
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HISTORICAL  AND  SELECT  ANECDOTES. 


A  NBC  DOTS  OF  FREDERIC  TOE  GREAT* 

On  the  death  of  one  of  his  chaplain*, 
Frederic  was  desirous  of  replacing  him  by 
a  man  of  talent,  and  he  took  the  following 
method  to  ascertain  the  candidate's  quali- 
fications.   He  told  the  applicant  that  be 
would  himself  furnish  him  a  text  to  preach 
extempore  from   the  following  Sunday. 
The  clergyman  accepted  the  offer ;  and  the 
whim  of  such  a  sermon  was  spread  widely 
abroad,  while  at  a  very  early  hour  tbe 
chapel  royal  was  crowded  to  excess.  The 
King  arrived  just  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayers, and  on  the  clergyman's  ascending 
tlie  pulpit  one  of  his  Majesty's  aides-de- 
camp presented  him  a  sealed  letter.  The 
preacher  opened  it,  and  found  nothing  but 
a  piece  of  blank  paper  :  be  lost  not,  how- 
ever, bis  presence  of  mind  on  this  critical 
'  occasion ;  but  turning  tbe  paper  about  on 
both  sides,  be  said,  «  My  brethren,  here  is 
nothing,  and  there  is  nothing;  out  of  no- 
thing God  created  all  things and  he  then 
proceeded  to  deliver  a  most  admirable  ser- 
mon on  the  wonders  of  creation. 


AXECDOTEOV  LOUI8  EOHAPARTE. 

This  young  man  always  bore  a  good 
character ;  particularly  for  continued  acts  of 
charity  and  benevolence.  The  most  ami- 
able trait  in  his  conduct  is  his  particular 
attention  to  distressed  artists.  Under  such 
circumstances  Louis  is  sure  to  become  a 
purchaser;  aud,  when  at  Naples,  was  the 
constant  patron  of  modest  and  aufferiug 
merit  At  tbe  time  tliat  his  brother  Na- 
poleon quitted  Elba,  he  was  much  agitated, 
and  pathetically  exclaimed,  "  Mo»  Die*/ 
ne  trouvevaije  done  pas  un  asyle  pour  vivre 
trunfiuillc  ^ " 

ANECDOTES  OF  YOUNO  NAPOLEON. 

As  soon  as  young  Napoleon  could  speak, 
lie,  like  most  other  children,  was  very 
fond  of  asking  questions.   He  was  always 
much  diverted  by  looking  at  the  people  in 
the  garden  of  the  Thuilleriea,  who  fre- 
quently collected  under  his  windows  to 
-obtain  a  sight  of  him.   He  soon  remarked 
that  many  persons  entered  the  palace  with 
"rolls  of  paper  under  their  arms,  and  he 
asked  his  governess  what  it  meant?  She 


informed  him  they  were  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  came  to  solicit  some  favour  of  lm 
father.  From  that  time,  whenever  he  saw 
a  person  with  a  petition,  he  cried,  aud  let 
no  one  rest  till  it  was  brought  to  Mm.  and 
he  never  failed  to  present  to  his  father,  at 
|  breakfast,  whatever  he  had  collect 
preceding  day. 

He  one  day  observed  a  woman  in 
iog  under  bis  window,  with  a  little  boy, 
who  was  also  dressed  in  mourning :  the 
child  held  up  %  petition  to  tbe  young  Prince, 
who  immediately  inquired  why  the  poor 
little  boy  was  dressed  in  black?  His  go- 
verness replied,  that  it  was  doubtless  be- 
cause his  father  was  dead  -,  and  on  yoong 
Napoleon  expressing  a  wish  to  speak  to 
the  child,  they  were  called  in,  and  tbe  lady 
proved  to  a  widow  whose  husband  had 
fallen  in  battle,  and  came  to  solicit  a  pen- 
sion. Young  Napoleon  presented  her  pe- 
tition to  bis  father,  saying,  "  Here  is  a  pe- 
tition from  a  very  unfortunate  little  boy  , 
you  have  been  the  cause  of  bis  fathers 
death,  he  has  nothing  in  the  world  left ; 
pray  grant  bjm  a  pension.-— Napo  I  ecu 

granted  it 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  BCRE  OF  BASS  A  NO. 

Tnou«H  charged  with  the  diplomatic 
affairs,  at  one  time,  of  Europe,  he  was  en- 
slaved by  the  charms  of  a  handsome  young 
Countess  i  who,  at  first  treated  bim  with 
the  greatest  severity  >  till,  weary  of  his  im- 
portunities, she  planned  a  ruse  4*  gvrrt  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  seemed  to  relax  from 
her  former  rigidity. 

One  evening  the  Duke  received  a  note 
from  her,  informing  him  her  husband 
from  home,  and  that  she  would  have  for 
him  a  tile  &Ute  supper  at  half  past  tec 
Maret  presented  himself  at  the  garden 
door,  where  a  .waiting;  paid  was  stationed 
who  led  him  .silently  and  myaterionsly  into 
tbe  apartment  of  the  .Countess.  An  ele- 
gant collation  was  seized  up,  .without  any 
servant  making  his  appearance;  the  wait- 
ing maid  brought  in  and  carried  out  the 
dishes  i  tbe  Jast  of  which  disappearing 
Maret  was  left  .with  Ais  &u>  enslaver.  A 
loud , knocking  was  soon  heard  .at  the  door. 
«  Who  can  possibly  knock  at  such  au 
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hoar  }n  said  the  Countess.  The  waiting 
maid  ran  in*  crying  out, "  It  is  M.  le  Compte, 
Madame,  M.  le  Compte p— «•  My  hus- 
band;' said  the  lady,  «  is  as  jealous  as  a 
tiger;  we  are  lost  Hide  yourself}  per- 
haps he  may  come  here  for  an  instant,  after 
which  he  will  retire  to  his  apartment."— 
**  Here  he  is,  Madam,  here  he  is  lw  cried 
the  Abigail." — **  Quick,"  Sir,  quick,"  said 
the  Countess,  dragging  him  towards  a  bal- 
cony, which  she  opened,  and  which  looked 
iuto  a  garden.  The  terrified  Duke  suffer- 
ed himself  to  be  shut  out  on  the  balcony, 
though  a  dreadful  shower  of  rain  was  fall- 
ing. He  heard  soon  after  the  wife  and 
husband  arguing  together.  Silence  fol- 
lowed; he  hoped  to  be  released,  but  he 
waited  more  than  an  hour.  He  was  con- 
vinced now  that  a  trap  had  been  laid  for 
him  ;  he  therefore  began  only  to  think  of  | 
the  means  of  escaping ;  aud  cautiously 
placing  his  feet  on  the  trellis- work  u  nder 
the  balcony,  he  supported  himself  with  bis 
hands  on  the  rails :  but  as  he  was  aban- 
doning the  balcony  altogether,  the  trellis- 
work*  being  rotten,  gave  way,  and  broke 
under  his  weight :  he  fell  amongst  a  num- 
ber of  rose-bushes,  and  returned  home  with 
a  rueful  face,  torn  and  disfigured  by  the 
thorns. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  adventure  should 
transpire  through  him ;  but  Bonaparte  had 
a  peculiar  relish  for  anecdotes  of  this  kind, 
and  the  Countess  herself  informed  him  of 
it;  the  ci-devant  Emperor  never  failed  to 
rally  the  Duke  on  this  love  adventure  on 
every  occasion;  nor  did  Bonaparte  stop 
there,  he  related  it  to  the  mistress  of  Marett 
so  that  the  public  soon  became  informed 
of  the  transaction. 


PARTICULARS  OF  THE  INTRIGUES  PRE- 
CEDING THE  Dm  NOVEMBER,  1799,  BE- 
TWEEN BONAPARTE  AND  BARRAS. 

On  the  first  or  second  of  November  the 
colleagues  supped  at  Madame  Tallien's; 
and  it  was  determined  that  Barras  should 
be  at  the  head  of  the  provisionary  govern- 
ment, with  the  title  of  First  Consul,  and 
that  Syeyes  and  Bonaparte,  should  second 
him  under  the  denomination  of  Second 
and  Third  Consols.  The  supper  was  gay 
in  the  extreme:  Barras  drank  copiously, 
Bonaparte  pretended  to  drink,  and  Syeyes, 
on  pretence  of  a  delicate  state  of  heal  tit, 
refused  to  join  in  the  toasts  that  were 
quaffed  to  the  success  of  the  republic* 
Barras  gave  himself  up  to  all  that  gayety 
which  belongs  peculiarly  to  Frenchmen  in 
the  meridian  of  life :  Bonaparte  smiled,  as 
satau  is  said  (by  Milton)  to  have  smiled 
when  he  reviewed  his  army  of  rebel  angels, 
with  which  he  hoped  to  dethrone  the  Al- 
mighty. As  to  Syeyes,  he  was  only  em- 
ployed in  seeing  that  the  doors  were  all 
secured,  and  that  the  servants  were  not 
listening,  as  they  might  very  easily  hear 
what  was  said  through  the  slight  partition 
of  the  dining-room. 

The  grand  movement  was  fixed  for  the 
9tb,  and  the  uight  being  far  advanced, 
every  one  retired  home ;  Syeyes  promising 
himself  he  should  cheat  Bonaparte,  and 
Bonaparte  that  be  should  cheat  both  Barras 
and  Syeyes. 

The  next  morning  Bonaparte  and  Syeyes 
bad  a  private  interview  in  the  Rue  Chan- 
tereiue,  where  they  agreed  to  hasten  the 
day  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  revolu- 
tion. 


THE  GLEANER'S  PORTE-FOLIO; 

CONSISTING  Of  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  PROM  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS,  PUBLIC 

JOURNALS,  &C.  &C 


INTERESTING     PARTICULARS     OP  HER. 
ROYAL    HIGHNESS    THE   PRINCESS  OF 

WALES. 

You  must  doubtless  have  heard  of  a 
certain  illustrious  visitant,  who  this  season 
has  chosen  Naples  for  her  winter  residence, 
and  who,  it  is  understood  in  the  higher 


of  this  enchanting  capital,  than  with  the 
attention  shewn  to  her  by  hU  Neapol"** 
Majesty  Joachim  Murat,  wlio  spares  uo 
pains  to  make  her  abode  in  this  kingdom 
agreeable.  The  Queen  is  said  not  to  be 
on  equally  friendly  terms  with  her  illustri- 
ous guest,  the  cause  of  which  some  altri-j 


circles,  is  not  less  pleased  with  the  society  ||  bute  to  her  Majesty's  waut  of  hospitality. 
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others  to  those  fanciful  whims  in  which 
the  great  are  too  prone  to  indulge  them- 
selves. 

The  palace  of  the  illuotriouo  person  age  it 
splendid,  tnd  delightfully  situated  at  the 
Chiairn.  and  a  guard  of  honour  is  stationed, 
by  order  of  the  King,  at  the  entrance  of 
her  mansion.  Her  residence  in  this  capital 
certainly  contributes  not  a  little  to  enliven 
its  society,  as  site  gives  dinner  parties  every 
day,  and  a  ball  once  a  week.  Mr.  Stan* 
hope,  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  myself  had  the 
honour  of  being  presented  to  her  by  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Craven,  who  acts  as  her 
chamberlain.  We  were  ushered  iuto  a 
spacious  and  elegant  apartment,  where  we 
found  a  large  circle,  mostly  composed  of 
Neapolitan  nobility  of  both  sexes,  together 
with  some  English  of  distinction. 

1  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  this 
illustrious  traveller,  and  found  the  society 
mostly  composed  of  English.  Besides  those 
belonging  to  the  establishment,  were  the 
Earl  and  Lady  Landaff,  the  Marquis  of 
align,  the  Honourable  Montague  Matthew, 
Madame  Falconnet,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Procter, 
Air.  Coffin,  Mr.  French,  aud  Mr.  San- 
vayre. 

The  ball  on  the  7th  of  January  was  par- 
ticularly splendid,  and  was  attended  by  the 
whole  court,  as  well  as  all  the  first  society 
in  the  place.  Many  English  ladies  of  rank 
excited  general  admiration,  as  well  by  the 
beauty  of  their  persons  as  by  the  elegance 
of  their  manners,  in  both  which  particu- 
lam  they  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
Neapolitan  ladies. 

At  ten  o'clock,  his  Majesty  arrived:  the 
Queen  was  expected,  but  it  was  reported 
that  she  was  prevented  from  being  present 
by  indisposition.  Murat  waa  attended  by 
a  long  retinue  of  courtiers,  all  decked  out 
in  embroidered  coats,  to  whom  he  formed 
a  striking  contrast,  being  simply  dressed 
in  a  plain  green  coat  with  white  mother- 
©'-pearl  buttons,  and  a  white  waistcoat; 
his  shoes  were  tied  with  ribband,  and  he 
wore  no  decorations;  his  mustachios  were 
large  and  black,  and  his  hair  hang  loose 
over  his  shoulders,  without  any  powder. 
Such  was  the  dress  of  this  great  sovereign, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  waa  quite  in 
character. 

After  he  had  kissed  the  hand  of  the  illus- 
trious hostess  he  walked  about  the  saloon, 


and  conversed  with  many  of  the  ladies, 
particularly  with  the  Duchesa  de  GaHo, 
whose  husband  if  his  prime  minister; 
Lady  LandarT  and  Lady  Oxford  atao  drew 
a  large  share  of  his  attention.  Moral  is 
considered  by  the  bdies  as  graceful  in  bis 
manners,  and  studious  to  please  all,  and 
appears  to  be  quite  a  Chevalier  Franw'f 
till  be  opena  hia  mouth,  when  the  cbarni  is 
at  once  dissolved.  Vulgar  oaths  seem  fa- 
miliar to  him,  nor  did  he  restrain  himself 
in  the  use  of  them  even  when  conversing 
with  women  of  the  first  rank  :  ap  disgust- 
ing was  this  to  many  present,  and  even  to 
his  suite,  that  I  heard  several  of  them  make 
their  remarks  upon  it. 

A  Neapolitan  nobleman  near  me  was 
bold  enough  to  make  several  ill-natured 
observations ;  among  the  rest  be  expressed 
bis  surprise  that  a  certain  illustrious  per- 
sonage should  dress  &  fa-Fnaa^atse,  and  not 
after  the  fashion  of  her  own  country :  he 
also  wondered  at  her  affability  in  waltzing 
with  strangers.    Being  desirous  of  break- 
ing off  this  conversation,  which  was  neither 
pleasant  nor  becoming,  I  retired  to  the 
other  side  of  the  saloon,  but  he  aoon  fol- 
lowed, me,  and  continued  bis  observation*. 
"  Pray,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  is  it  customary  in 
England  fur  the  pages  to  waltz  in  com- 
pany with  the  illustrious  personages  they 
attend?    I  am  surprised  that  the  young 
protege  docs  not  dance  with  a  lady  of  his 
own  age ;  instead  of  wtuch  he  causes  one 
of  the  best  dancers  in  the  ball-room  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  disparity  of  her 
yean."— The  loud  laughter  of  (our  English 
gentlemen,  who  at  tha,t  moment  entered 
the  ball-room,  next  drew  hia  attention. 
The  fact  waa,  that  these  boisterous  son*  of 
mirth  had  just  quitted  a  convivial  party, 
aud  were  rather  dam  U  vigiu  du  Seigneur, 
i  aud   probably  not  apprised  of  the  illus- 
trious personage  being  present. 
|    We  had  a  masked  ball  given  not  long 
be/ore  by  the  same  august  personage,  ats 
garden  near  the  Castello  del  Novo,  wiikh 
was  equally  splendid.    The  garden  be* 
'  longs  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family:  H 
was  lighted  with  a  great  variety  of  coloured 
lamps;  there  was  also  a  grand  display  of 
fire- works,  and  every  thing  went  off  with 
iclaU  The  King  and  the  Queen  attended 
;  his  Majesty  appeared  first  ins 
but  soon  chauged  his  o* 
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tame  to  thtt  of  a  British  Unr. — Letttrt  ofi 
Trttvelttr,  pnUuAed  in  1818. 


ACCOUNT  OF  OSKMAWY. 

Ustil  you  pass  Hoeulinden  (famous  for 
a  battle,  and  Campbell's  Poem)  the  country 
all  the  way  from  Munich  forms  a  dead  flat. 
Maoirh  is  situated  in  a  plain,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  refreshed  by  the  rirers  Inn  and  Iser. 
After  (Quitting  Hoentindcn  the  road  be- 
comes  mote  picturesque  with  woods  near, 
and  huge  forests  at  a  distance;  and  at  the 
extremity  of  our  view  are  seen,  as  if  in  the 
clouds,  tlie  snow -topped  mountains  of  Bo- 
hemia.  We  reached  Passau  the  evening 
of  the  day  we  left  Munich,  and  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  commenced  our  excursion 
upon  the  Danube.   The  mention  of  this 
gigantic  river  and  its  accompaniments  will 
recal  to  yom*  mintf  and  imagination  the 
early  impressions  of  yonr  youth,  and  the 
stories  sppertaining  to  them,  whether  real 
or  fabulous.   The  last  memorable  spot  we 
had  courage  to  visit  was  the  Castle  of 
Thierensteie,  built  upon  a  rock,  command- 
ing a  vast  view  of  the  Danube,  palaces, 
monasteries,  cities,  and  towns,  without  end: 
for  (he  Danube  being,  from  all  time,  the 
commercial  river  of  Germany,  its  banks  a  re 
populated  in  great  profusion.    We  found 
much  difficulty  in  ascending  this  nearly 
perpendicular  rock,  notwithstanding  the 
proprietor,  Prince  Hardenberg,  has  within 
these  few  years  made  a  sort  of  foot  path ; 
but  when  we  did  arrive  at  the  summit,  the 
prospect  was  indeed  sublime.   The  Castle 
itself  is  a  venerable  ruin.    Here  was  con- 
fined our  lion-hearted  Richard,  and  beneath 
its  tower  the  minstrel  touched  bis  harp  and 
the  heart  of  Richard  at  the  same  moment. 

In  Bavaria  all  monastic  institutions  are 
abolished,  but  in  Austria,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  couBscation  of  a  few  (the  wines 
of  which,  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old, 
have  been  sent  to  the  cellars  of  the  Em- 
peror), they  are  permitted  to  remain  with 
all  their  accumulated  wealth  j   much  of 


it,  as  Gibbon  says  of  another  monk 
ish  possession,  "  a  superfluous  treasure,") 


silence;  the  monks  never  speak  but  in 
prayer.   There  are  no  nuns  of  this  order! 

By  the  way,  the  women  of  Liuz,  and  so 
on  to  Vicuna,  and  in  Vienna,  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  for  their  beauty,  and 
in  my  mind  justly  so.   I  never  saw  such  a 
number  of  fair  faces,  black  eyes,  and  arched 
eye-brows';  they  are  said  to  be  extremely 
chaste,  but  this  1  only  give  you  as  an  on 
Hit.   The  worst  of  the  German  men  ia  they 
drink  so  hard,  and  beer  too    They  will 
drink  Ave  or  six  quarts  each  at  one  sitting* 
Vienna  is  a  fine  city,  not  large,  but  its 
palaces  are  more  splendid,  and,  on  the 
whole,  more  modern,  than  those  in  Rome 
or  Paris ;  when  I  say  palaces,  1  menu  the 
|  residences  of  the  nobility.   As  for  the  Im- 
perial palace,  it  is,  indeed,  a  hnge  mans  of 
building,  without  either  eud  or  order.  The 
ball* room,  however,  is  very  fine    There  is 
no  limit  to  the  extent  of  the  Imperial  apart* 
ments,  or  to  the  splendour  of  the  furniture 
and  the  gold  and  silver ;  but  you  must  not 
examine  too  curiously,  for  at  the  end  of 
almost  every  fine  room  stands  a  screen, 
behind  which  is  placed  a  little  dirty  bed- 
stead, and  in  the  corner  of  all  the  rooms  a 
spitting-box  for  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen. 
Notwithstanding   these  drawbacks,  our 
Queen's  hoirse,  Carlton  house,  the  Pavilion, 
aod  even  Windsor  Castle,  are  oorhiug  to 
compare  with  even  an  interior  palace  on 
the  Continent.  Those  in  Germany  are,  id 
general,  fine  indeed j  those  in  Italy  flue  but 
meanly  decorated,  with  a  few  splendid  ex- 
ceptions; but  those  in  France,  furnished 
and  adorned  by  Bonaparte,  leave,  in  point 
of  magnificence,  all  others  at  an  immea- 
surable distance.   These  are  amongst  the 
glittering  remnants  of  Napoleoo  :<— 

«  O  e>ria !  viocif  ur  idem 

«  Nemt*,etiaesHiaai." 

The  Germans,  like  I  lie  English,  love 
eating  and  drinking,  their  wives  aud 
home.  Perhaps  in  less  frequented  parts 
of  the  country  the  Germans  do  not  deserve 
my  eulogy ;  I  have  seldom  beeu  off  the 
great  road,  or  out  of  large  cities  The 
worst  is  still  behind,  especially  if  I  visit 
Saxony  and  Westphalia.  I  give  the  pre- 
ference, and  I  trust  *liew  more  taste,  by 


taken  from  them  by  Vaudamme  aud  other  wishing  to  return  (after  Dresden)  by  Leip* 
revolutionists.  Ou  Saturday  we  passed  !  zig,  Jena,  Cassel,  Gottiogen,  Dusseldorf, 
another  grand  monastery,  which  looks  over  and  through  Holland,— iXtsrs  of  a  Trove/- 
the  Danube:  the  creed  of  this  order  is;  UrinGormmy. 

Cc  a 
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EGYPTIAN  FEMALES. 

With  respect  to  the  economical  ar- 
rangement of  their  families,  we  found  that 
the  Arabs  seldom  have  more  than  two 
wives;  commonly  but  one.   The  second 
wife  is  always  subservient  to  the  elder  in 
the  affairs  of  the  house.    The  women  co- 
lour their  nails,  the  inside  of  the  hands, 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with  a  deep 
orange-colour,  sometimes  with  one  of  a 
rosy  appearance :  this  is  done  by  means  of 
lienua.   They  likewise  apply  a  black  dye 
to  their  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  and  the  hair 
of  their  head  j  a  brilliancy,  it  is  sup- 
posed, is  thus  given  to  the  eye,  and  the 
sight  is  improved.   The  women  in  general, 
I  believe,  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  but 
the  better  sort  are  taught  embroidery  and 
ornamental  needle-work,  in  which  they . 
mostly  pass  their  time.    An  Arab  mer-  j 
chant  of  property  made  me  a  present  of  an 
elegantly  embroidered  handkerchief,  work- 
ed, as  he  said,  by  his  wife's  hands.  The 
women  of  rank  are  seldom  seen  abroad— 
many  of  these  were  murdered  by  the  Turks, 
after  we  evacuated  Alexandria*  in  1803  \ 
but  some  of  them,  and  in  particular  two 
Bedouin  girls,  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
Malta. 

The  features  of  the  Arab-Egyptian  wo- 
men  are  by  no  means  regular.  In  general, 
the  cheek-bones  are*  high,  the  checks  broad 
and  flabby,  the  mouth  large,  the  nose  short, 
thick,  and  flat,  though  iu  some  it  is  promi- 
nent j  the  eyes  black,  but  wanting  anima- 
tion. The  bad  appearance  of  the  eye*,  is, 
in  some  measure,  owing  to  disease.  The 
skin  is  of  a  disagreeable  Mulatto  colour. 


flowing  robe  which  covers  them,  to  the 
heels  though  it  may  conceal  deformity, 
seems,  by  the  easioess  of  its  drapery,  to 
brighten  their  stature,  and  even  to  reudtr 
their  air  graceful.  Indeed,  I  have  never 
seen  any  women  who  have  displayed  m 
much  easiness  of  manner,  or  so  fine  a  car- 
riage ;  being  superior,  in  this  respect,  even 
to  the  women  of  Circassian  Probably  the 
elegance  and  dignity  of  their  gait  may  de- 
pend upou  the  habit  of  carrying  every 
thing  on  their  heads.  They  are  taller  ia 
general,  than  our  European  women.  From 
ignorance  of  their  language  I  could  form 
no  opinion  of  their  conversation,  yet,  from 
their  numerous  and  graceful  gestures,  I  sop- 
pose  it  might  be  pleasing,  in  spite  of  the 
shrillness  of  their  voices.  As  the  army 
was  passing  through  the  villages,  they 
mounted  upon  the  house-tops,  and  made 
a  confused  noise  like  the  cackling  of  cranes, 
which  was  interpreted  to  us  aa  indicating 
wishes  for  our  success. 

The  Ethiopcan  women  brought  to  Egypt 
for  sale,  though  black,  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  j  their  features  are  regular,  their 
eyes  full  of  expression.  A  great  number 
of  them  had  been  purchased  by  the  French 
during  their  stay  in  Egypt,  who  were 
anxious  to  dispose  of  them  previously  to 
their  leaving  the  country ;  and  it  was  the 
custom  to  bring  them  to  the  common  mar- 
ket-place in  the  camp,  sometimes  in  boys' 
clothes,  at  other  times  in  the  gaudiest  fe- 
male dress  of  the  French  fashion.  The 
ueck  was  in  general  naked,  and  the  petti- 
coat on  one  side  tucked  up  to  the  knee,  to 
shew  the  elegant  form  of  the  limb.  The 


The  hair,  which  is  commonly  black,  is  [I  price  of  these  women  was  from  sixty  to 
matted,  and  often  smeared  with  a  stinking  !;  one  hundred  dollars;  while  Arab  women 
ointment.    It  is  formed  in  two  or  three '!  might  be  purchased  at  so  low  a  price  as 


aud  suffered  to  hang  down  the 
back.   At  a  distance,  however,  the  long 


ten !— Walpolts  Memoirs  of  Turkey. 


A  CONCISE  ABRIDGMENT  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

IK  A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  f  ROM  A  LADY  TO  BEE  DAUGHTER. 


LETTER  XVII. 
Dear  Caro lire,— According  to  the 
promise  with  which  I  concluded  my  last 
letter,  1  shall  commence  with  the  lizard, 
and  6rst  present  to  your  mind's  eye  what 


you  have  so  often  viewed  with  pleasure 
and  delight— that  elegant  little  creature 


THE  GREEN  LIZARD. 


It  i»  to  be  found  in  all  the  w 
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of  Europe;  this  creature,  though  the  one 
your  uncle  preserved  for  you  with  such  un- 
rejnittiog  care  is  very  small,  sometimes  ar- 
rives to  a  very,  large  size,  measuriug  more 
than  two  feet  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ; 
its  general  length,  however,  is  seldom  more 
than  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches.   Its  colours 
are  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  European 
tribe.  The  mixture  of  darker  and  lighter 
green  affording  a  rich  and  splendid  va- 
riety ;  especially  from  its  being  interspersed 
with  specks  of  yellow,  brown,  black,  and 
sometimes  red;  the  head  is  uniformly  green, 
aud  covered  with  angular  scales;  the  body 
is  covered  with  rouud  scales.    The  tougue 
of  this  kind  of  lizard  is  long,  broad  at  the 
base,  aini  cloven  at  the  tip.   Nothing  cau 
equal  the  activity  of  this  creature  when 
placed  on  a  warm  wall,  where  it  pursues 
its  insect  prey  'with  uncommon  celerity, 
and  escaping  with  equal  swiftness  if  it  is 
itself  pursued.   I  need  not  tell  you  bow 
remarkably  tame  it  is,  when  it  becomes 
familiar  with  its  protectors. 

But  the  first  lizard  which  took  your  in- 
fant notice,  and  which,  when  you  first  saw, 
you  exclaimed,  ruuning  to  me,  that  you 
had  found  a  "  fairy's  crocodile,"  is  the 
in  our  country,  and  this  is 


THE  SMALL  GREY  OR  BROWN  LIZARD. 

It  seldom  exceeds  six  or  eight  inches  -, 
its  colour  is  generally  of  a  pale  greenish 
brown,  or  grey,  with  a  few  yellowish  va- 
riegations: in  hot  summers,  this  creature 
multiplies  much  in  England,  and  the  spe- 
cies may  be  found,  in  great  quantities, 
about  the  roots  of  trees,  and  on  old  walls ; 
they  are  always  busied  in  pursuits  of  in- 
sects: and  though  they  endeavour  to  escape 
at  the  pursuit  of  a  stranger,  they  soon  be- 
come tame  with  those  they  know,  and 
whom  they  find  are  not  inclined  to  injure 
them.   The  lizard  generally  makes  itself 
friends ;  for  they  do  no  injury  to  gardens, 
&c  but  are  rather  useful  iu  destroying  in- 
sects.  The  English  lizard  may,  however, 
find  an  enemy  in  the  apothecary,  as  it  is 
said  to  possess  strong  medicinal  virtues, 
particularly  in  a  loathsome  disease  now 
little  known  in  England,  the  leprosy;  a 
disorder  which,  there  is  little  doubt,  has 
been  eradicated  through  our  increased  at- 
tention to  cleanliness. 
These  are  the  two  lizards  which  are  the 


common  in  Europe;  in  the 
regions  of  the  earth  their  species  vary  con- 
siderably, but  the  propensities  and  nature 
of  the  animal  are  the  same.  One  extraor- 
dinary species  of  the  lizard  tribe  must  not, 
however,  be  passed  by,  which  is 


THE  CAM ELEOSf • 

Few  animals  have  been  more  celebrated, 
though  none  are  less  uuiversally  known* 
It  is  constantly  affirmed,  that  it  is  capable 
of  changing  its  colour  at  pleasure,  aud  of 
taking  that  of  any  particular  object  or  situ- 
ation.  This  assertion,  however,  should  uot 
be  credited  in  au  unlimited  degree*:  the 
change  of  colour  in  the  animal  depends 
much  on  circumstauces  of  health,  state  of 
the  weather,  aud  various  other  causes;  aud 
the  change  consists  chiefly  iu  the  natural 
green  or  blue  grey  into  a  pale  yellowish 
colour,  with  irregular  patches  of  a  dulL 
red:  but  the  usual  colour  of  cameleous 
vary  exceedingly ;  some  are  much  darker 
than  others,  aud  approach  even  to  a  tinge 
of  black ;  and  this  striking  change  is  mani- 
fest through  the  whole  race  of  lizards. 

The  length  of  the  camcleon,  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail, 
is  generally  about  ten  inches,  and  the  tail 
is  of  a  similar  length.   It  is  a  harmless 
creature,  and  supports  itself  by  feeding  on 
insects;  for  which  purpose,  Providence  has 
finely  adapted  the  structure  of  the  tongue; 
it  is  a  loug  missile  body,  furnished  with  a 
tubular  tip;  by  means  of  which  the  animal 
seizes  the  insects  with  surprising  ease,  dart- 
ing out  its  tongue  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  woodpecker,  and  then  instantly  draw- 
ing it  in  again  with  the  prey  on  its  tip. 
The  cameleon  can  support  a  long  absti- 
nence, and  hence  arose  the  vulgar  idea  of 
its  being  nourished  on  air.    It  is  a  native 
of  India  and  Africa,  but  is  found  in  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

This  animal  has  the  same  power  with 
other  amphibia,  of  inflating  its  lungs,  and 
retaining  the  air  for  a  great  length  of  time; 
so  that  it  ap|>ears,  at  times,  plump  and 
fleshy — at  others,  when  it  evacuates  the  air, 
it  looks  like  a  mere  skiu,  the  ribs  beiug 
completely  visible  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
The  feet  consist  each  of  five  toes;  three 
and  two  of  which  on  each  foot  are  con- 
nate, or  united  so  far  as  the  claws  by  a 
comwQtt  ikio ;  on  the  fore-feet  the  two  out- 
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ward  and  three  inward  toes  are  united  ;  and 
on  the  hhjdfcet  the  two  inward  and  three 
outward.  The  motions  of  the  cameleon 
are  extremely  slow. 

In  regard  to  ita  change  of  colour,  if  the 
animal  be  exposed  to  a  full  sunshine,  the 
aide  next  the  shade  appears,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  a  pale  yellow,  with  large  spots  of 
red  brown :  on  reversing  the  situation,  the 
aides  of  the  animal  become  changed,  vice 
terta  ;  but  yet  these  changes  are  certainly 
subject  to  much  variety,  though  it  seems, 
b)  those  who  have  attentively  watched 
these  changes,  that  the  animal  never  ap- 
peared of  a  white  colon r. 

The  form,  structure,  and  motion  of  the 
cameleon'a  eyes  are  very  peculiar:  they 
are  Urge,  spherical,  and  -  projecting  mil 
half  of  their  diameter,  the  whole  of  which 


fa  above  live  lines;  they  are  covered  with 
one  single  akin  or  eyelid,  pierced  in  the 
middle  with  a  small  hole  of  not  more  than 
a  Kne  in  diameter,  through  which  appears 
the  pupil,  surrounded  by  a  gold-coloured 
iris. 

These  animals  are  rare,  and  the  tribes  of 
amphibia  are  less  known,  and  lest  interest- 
ing to  the  unscientific  observer  of  nature's 
works,  than  those  which  come  nnder  more 
daily  inspection ;  tbey  would  lead  as  into 
too  wide  a  field  ;  and  my  next  letters  shall, 
therefore,  be  devoted  to  the  leathered 
tenants  of  the  air,  and  to  those  insects 
whose  endowments  and  animal  economy 
render  them  a  series  of  nature's  miracles ! 
Auieu !  your  ever  arret  Donate  moiner, 

Asia. 


Feminine  heroism; 

AX  AUTHENTIC  SPANISH  AMIXICAW  STORY. 


Though  we  glory  in  any  instance  of 
noble  energy,  magnanimous  resolution,  and 
disinterested  self  devotion,  displayed  by  the 
fair,  we  agree  with  the  poet,  that 

«  Her  fairest  » irises  fly  from  public  sight, 

«  Domestic  wwrth,  ihst  shmis  loo  strong  •  light." 

And  were  it  passible  to  discern  the  un- 
obtrusive goodness,  breathing  continual 
ever- renewed  sweets  over  conuubiaJ,  ma- 
ternal, and  friendly  intercourse — and  yet 
snore,  if  the  secret  sacrifices,  the  uncom- 
plaining meekness,  which  veils  infirmities. 


hare  stigmatized  manhood  with  dastardly 
barbarity,  though  the  result  was  beneficial 
— and  woman  to  harbour  the  intention, 
even  if  her  hand  recoiled  from  grasping 
the  murderous  hatchet,  ahe  could  no  more 
reverence  herself,  nor  be  regarded  by  others 
but  as  an  object  of  detestation,    tfe  can 
contemplate,  with  less  aversion,  the  un- 
feeling pride  of  Canpoliean's  wife,  because 
we  make  allowances  for  savage  habits; 
and  if,  instead  of  throwing  his  son?  after 
him,  when  he  surrendered  his  person  to  the 
frequent  pangs  in  domestic  (  overwhelming  power  of  a  disciplined  Eu- 
life,  Great  Britain  might  be  hailed  as  a  na-  •  ropeun  army,  the  chieftain e.ss  had  been  joat 
tion  of  heroines,  daily  performing  acts  that    to  his  valorous  resistance,  While  resistance 
demand  greater  strength  of  mind  than  has    was  poss i Me — h*d  she  accompanied  him,  to 
often  produced  the  imposing  blazonry  of   soothe  his  lofty  spirit  in  captivity,  or  re- 
martinl  renown.   Concealed  performances    tired,  with  her  boy,  to  some  of  the  fof- 
of  difficult  duty  must  be  inspired  by  the   tresses  of  her  territory,  awaiting  a  favour- 
poretit  motives ;  but  the  moat  dazzling   able  opportunity  for  rescuing  Caupottean, 
achievements  that  cannot  lie  traced  to  a    she  hud  lived  in  history  under  a  more  ami- 
laudable  source,  lose  all  their  lustre  when    able  aspect  than  in  dashing  their  child  to 
brought  to  the  test  of  gemrioe  merit.   Inez  :  the  brave,  but  unfortunate,  commander,  ea> 
Lxnrez  haa  perpetuated  her  memory  try  ,  churning,  she  would  keep  nothing  that  b£> 
killing,  with  her  own  hand,  thirty  iotpri-  jj  tanged  to  a  coward.   Compared  to  those, 
fettered  chiefs;  lest,  if  the  Mawo-    the  gentle,  yet  firm  and  dignified,  Miran- 

t*e  Spaniards,  da,  shin**  as  a  polished  gem  beside  a  rude 
intrepid  leaders  should  rejoin  inert  fragment  of  granite;  After  the  lapse  of 
country  men,  and  avenge  lire  cruelties  iu-  ceuturies,  her  merits  rise  before  us  in  afl 
flictoa  by  tne  luvaifci*  Suva  ardeed  must  j  their  beautiful  grandeur,  at  the  ever-greta 
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cedar,  towering  above  tbe  clouds— the  pi- 
tahaya,  oo  ita  fluted  boughs,  witboat  foli 
age,  yielding  a  redundant  succession  of 
fruits— or  as  the  floripondia  abed*  odour* 
over  far  distant  space,  so  tbe  character  of 
Miranda  soared  above  all  praise,  and  her 
virtues,  richly  productive,  though  destitute 
of  shelter,  diffuse  honour  to  her  sex. 

In  1526,  Sebastian  Cabot,  grand  pilot  of 
Castile,  was  ordered  to  South  America  by 
the  Emperor  Charlea  V.  with  a  small  fleet 
and  some  soldiers,  and  a  promise  of  speedy 
reinforcements,  that  should  enable  him  to 
undertake  some  great  enterprize.  After 
waiting  two  years,  Cabot  returned  to 
Spain,  to  expedite  the  armament   He  left 
Nono  de  Lara  Governor  of  Buenos  Ay  res, 
with  injunctions  to  maintain  that  amicable 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  which,  hither- 
to, had  ensured  supplies  of  provision  for 
the  garrison.     The  good  understand  ing 
continued,  till  Mangora,  Cacique  of  Tim- 
buey,  became  violently  enamoured  of  Mi- 
randa, a  opanisli  lady,  who  had  recently 
arrived  with  her  husband,  an  officer  of 
high  rank,  and  conspicuous  worth*  Man- 
gora, accustomed  to  illimitable  licentious- 
ness among  his  subject  tribes,  imagined  he 
could  accomplish  his  lawless  design,  if  Mi- 
randa could  be  inveigled  to  his  territory. 
He  sent  her  a  present  of  the  small  luscious 
fig,  which  grows  on  the  patahaya — a  tree 
destitute  of  leaves,  but  the  fluted  arms, 
loaded  with  fruit,  confer  singular  beauty 't 
and  Mangora  assured  the  lady,  that  its 
produce,  taken  fresh  from  the  foot  stalks, 
had  a  much  finer  flavour,  aod  conduced  to 
health  and  longevity.    He  urged  Nurtado 
to  take  his  lovely  spouse,  at  least  once  iu  a 
moon,  to  renovate  her  constitution  with  the 
salutary  fruit,  which  grew  only  at  Tim- 
buey.  Near  the  Spanish  garrison,  many 
herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  charmed  tbe 
senses  :  the  red  cedar  grew  to  a  stupendous 
sue;  the  floripondia  diffused  rich  per- 
fumes ;  the  molle  bestowed  wine ;  tbe  luma 
chased  away  fever  and  debility  j  the  tuna, 
and  wild  orange,  refreshed  the  weary  la- 
bourer ;  tike  patague,  with  enormous  trunk 
and  massive  umbrage,  afforded  a  grateful 
•lade,  and  its  clustering  flowers  decked  tbe 
■portive  little  ones  in  their  dauce.  Tbe 
favourite  of  the  Great  Spirit,  tbe  emblem 
of  peace,  tbe  sacred  canoe  I  lo,  inspired  tbe 
Indians  with  every  pious,  kind,  and  liberal 


sentiment,  as  they  drew  near  to  the  abode 
of  illustrious  strangers.  The  thorny  carob, 
aud  taper,  might  furnish  uail*  and  needles. 
The  refreshing  culleu,  jarre  la.  and  palqui, 
and  a  thousand  other  wooded,  hlossomy* 
nttd  leafy  retreats,  were  formed  within  the 
precincts  belooging  to  the  Europeans— but 
Tlmbuey  was  a  region  of  uurivalled  aud 
various  fertility.  Nurtado,  a  generous  Cas- 
tilian,  judged  others  by  himself,  and  ac- 
cepted the  invitation ;  but  the  sensitive  de- 
licacy of  Miranda  bad  been  alarmed  by 
some  symptoms  in  tbe  behaviour  of  the 
Cacique,  and  she  prevailed  with  her  lord 

respectful,  but  decisive  terms— yet 
ciently  conciliatory,  as  the  subsistence  of 
the  garrison  depended  chiefly  upon  a  friendly 
traffic  with  the  Tim  buey  urns.  Mangora 
dissembled  the  pangs  of  disappointment, 
purposing  to  effect  by  perfidious  stratagem, 
what  be  despaired  of  accomplishing  by 
milder  artifices.   He  knew  Nurtado  was 
often  tbe  conductor  of  a  considerable 
squadron  of  soldiers,  sent  to  procure  stores. 
He  employed  spies  to  watch  his  motion** 
and  learned  the  officer  bad  set  out  upon  a 
circuit  that  must  engage  him  eowe  weeks. 
A  large  body  of  tbe  bravest  and  most  trusty 
Indians  were  placed  in  ambus*  ade,  at  a 
abort  distance  from  the  fort;  and  Mangora 
drew  near  with  a  few  attendants,  bearing 
large  gifts  of  grain  and  fruit   Nuno  de 
Lara  received  the  Cacique  with  the  high- 
est deferetice.   A  sumptuous  banquet  tes- 
tified the  unsuspecting  amity  of  tbe  Spa- 
niards.   Mangora  seemed  to  forget  royal 
state,  in  careless,  couviviai  glee.    He  seem- 
ed the  ga>eat  of  the  jocund  company  \  audi 
sprung  up,  singing  and  capering  with  all 
the  extravagance  of  inebriated  mirth.  This 
was  tbe  signal  for  assault.   Ail  the  Euro- 
peans (ell  beneath  tbe  savage  exterminating 
blade — but  righteous  Providence  did  not 
permit  Mangora  to  triumph  in  his  crime* 
Nuua  de  Lara  aimed  a  mortal  thrust  at  his 
heart,  whenever  his  treachery  became  ap- 
parent.  Miranda,  w  itb  four  other  Spanish 
females,  and  some  children,  were  spared, 
aud  taken  to  Siripia,  the  brother  aud  suc- 
cessor of  Mangora-   Unhappily,  he  also 
inherited  trie  same  fatal  susceptibility  of 
attractions,  rendered  more  affecting  by  pro- 
found, yet  dignified  sorrow.    Refiued  by 
the  majestic  grace,  the  pathetic  intreaty. 
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expressed  in  Miranda's  lovely  countenance, 
the  humanized  savage  treated  her  with 
tender  respect— submitting,  in  all  things, 
except  restoring  her  to  Nurtado.   The  un- 
fortunate husband,  returning  with  his  con- 
voy to  the  ruined  fort,  immediately  con- 
ceived the  cause  and  extent  of  his  disaster. 
To  ascertain  whether  Miranda  had  been 
involved  with  the  general  carnage,  or  re- 
served for  a  more  direful  fate,  he  examined 
all  the  bodies.   She  was  gone!    Who  can 
imagine  his  anguish— bis  distracted  rage! 
He  rushed  forth  to  search  for  her  among 
tfoe  Indians.    Siripia  soon  received  intelli- 
gence of  his  appearance,  ordered  him  to  be 
seized,  but  Miranda's  tears  gained  a  respite 
for  his  execution.   Her  interpreter  even 
persuaded  Siripia  to  grant  her  request  for 
a  meeting.    Nurtado,  disfigured  by  grief 
and  fatigue,  with  his  clothes  torn  and  co- 
vered with  dust,  and  bound  with  chains, 
Siripia  hoped  could  not  be  advantageously 
contrasted  with  a  youthful  chieftain  in  the 
pride  of  conquest,  and  glaring  ornament : 
but  he  knew  not  that  the  virtues,  the  ta- 
lents of  Nurtado,  were  more  dear  to  Mi- 
randa than  the  graces  of  his  person.  She 
was  permitted  to  sing,  but  not  to  talk  to 
him,  as,  with  undaunted  air,  he  dragged 
his  manacled  limbs  on  one  side  of  Siripia. 
Siripia  did  not  understand  the  Spanish 
language ;  the  Indians  surrounding  the! 
grove  of  red  cedars,  were  not  near  enough  j 
to  distinguish  words;  and  the  afflicted  pair 
imparted  their  feelings  to  the  music  of  a 
lively  strain,  hoping  their  tones  would  de- 
ceive the  tyrant — but  Miranda,  unconsci- 
ously, uttered  the  beloved  name,  and  their 
eyes  betrayed  their  communication.  Mad- 
dened by  jealously,  Siripia  aimed  a  long 
dagger  at  the  fettered  Nurtado.  Miranda 
interposed,  and  clinging  to  her  dearer  self, 
received  the  steel  in  her  spotless  bosom. 
Her  blood  flowed  on  the  stem  of  a  flori- 
poodta.     Nurtado  loaded  her  murderer 
with  reproaches,  and  struck  him  a  furious 
blow  with  his  head,  as  he  attempted  to 
separate  Miranda  from  him.   Siripia  drew 
the  reeking  point  from  Miranda's  breast, 
and  plunged  it,  to  the  hilt,  in  Nurtado's 
body.   He  wished  for  death,  and  blessed 
the  hand  that  struck  the  blow.   Yet  even 
in  death,  Siripia  would  not  suffer  Miranda 
and  Nurtado  to  be  united.    By  his  orders, 


of  a  tall  cedar;  Nurtado  was  interred  be- 
yond the  Timbueyian  frontier.    In  their 
last  interview,  he  thus  poured  out  his  an- 
guish to  the  responding  soul  of  Miranda  :— 
M  Hours  fled  to  heaven  i   I  knew  not  your 
inestimable  value,  when  unrestrained  1 
could  behold  the  loveliest  of  forms,  and 
elevate  every  sensibility  in  commiin 
transcendant  excellence.  When  these 
could  enclasp  her  to  the  heart  which 
palpitates,  with  a  thousand  fears,  for  her 
safety— for  her  honour :  but  in  those  bliss- 
ful days,  no  tyrannic  inspection  damped 
the  aspirings  of  innocent  joy,  while  melo- 
dy, of  the  tenderest  tones,  greeted  the  ear 
of  connubial  love.   Happy  spouses ! 
whom  the  soft  gales  of  hallowed 
breathe  free  and  stormless  1  hardly  can  ye 
appreciate  your  enviable  privileges,  till* 
like  the  hapless  pair,  severed,  though  al- 
lowed to  meet,  no  more  of  union  remains, 
except  the  never-slumbering  recollection  of 
transports,  by  sweet  graduation  calmed  to 
the  delicious  laogour  of  placid  unreserved 
confidence.   Dearer  to  my  soul  is  the  com- 
panion of  years— -the  mother  of  my  babes, 
than  when  I  led  her  to  the  holy  altar; 
blushes  dying  her  polished  cheeks,  her 
snowy  bosom  heaving  with  timid  anticipa- 
tion, her  beauteous  orlw  glistening  in  tears 
of  mingled  fondness,  and  retiring  modesty, 
as,  with  tremulous  steps,  I  supported  ber  to 
receive  the  sacred  benediction,  which  en- 
larged our  solicitudes,  our  duties,  and  meli- 
orated all  enjoyments.   But  ravening  fero- 
city seized  my  treasure.  Unapprehensive 
of  impending  calamity,  we  smiled  at  each 
others  reluctance  to  undergo  a  brief  sepa- 
ration.   Glad  affection  bounded  before  my 
path,  in  threading  the  woody  mazes  that 
led  me  again  to  the  haven  of  my  peace, 
caroling  a  lay  of  love.   The  scathed  and 
ruined  walls  blasted  my  sight.    Oh  saints 
and  angels  1  how  I  explored  them — bow  I 
hurried  here   seems  the  dream  of  phrenzy. 
Sad  and  beam  I  ess  are  my  few  fast-fleeting 
hours;  this  bereaved  heart,  tortured  by 
anxieties,  different  in  lassitude  as  in  specific 
cause,  desires  to  rend  at  once,  if  its  burst- 
ing could  prolong  the  happy  years  of  ner, 
that,  on  earth,  imparted  to  her  wedded 
lover  far  more  than  earthly  bliss  1" 

**Oh  thou,  that  to  every  conjugal  en- 
dearment superadded  the  dignity  of  a  woe 
counsellor  and  improvuig  friend  1   She  t*it 
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mingled  souls  with  the  noblest  of  Cash  I - 
ians,  shall  not  survive  him  to  fall  the  prey 
of  a  savage.  Her  spirit  would  uot  brook 
dishonour  from  the  most  polished  sovereigu 
of  Europe.  Grief  should  soon  dissolve 
every  tie  that  holds  her  imprisoned  in  a 
mortal  frame,  and  when  the  mighty  soul  of 

Nurtado  

That  name— the  interchanged  looks  of 
impassioned  sympathy !  Siripia,  infuriated, 
grasps  the  jewelled  hilt)  the  gleamiug 
». .  .  '  •  , 


blade  is  in  a  moment  sheathed  in  a  heart 
pure  as  the  limpid  waters  from  a  marble 
rock.  The  expiring  glance  of  Miranda  is 
fixed  upon  her  beloved.  Nurtado  exaspe- 
rates her  murderer  by  a  blow  from  his 
forehead— the  only  member  at  his  com- 
mand, avenges  his  wrongs,  and  procures 
release.  The  vital  tide  of  the  fondest  pair 
unites  in  death. 

B.  G. 

i 
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Ail d  I  too  have  been,  on  the  Continent, .  demanded  of  them  was  to  condescend  to 
where  I,  have  seen  strange  things :  of  one,  |  J  deceive  me  again ;  and  1  would  abhoi  my- 
which  has  met  the  eye  of  few,  if  any,  of  jt  self  if  auy  one  could  reproach  me  with 
my  contemporaries,  1  am  very  willing  to    having  abused  her  secrets,  denied  her  such 


give  an  account,  without,  however,  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  town,  for  if  it 


advice  as  strict  probity  suggested,  or  ob- 
tained from  her  auy  pleasure  at  the  cost  of 
known,  many  and  many  would  wish  \\  tor  happiness.   The  lover,  in  me,  cousli- 
to  go  thither;  but  I  think  the  emigration  \\  tules  a  separate  being,  who  will  watch 


from  this  country  has  already  been  carried 
to  such  an  excess,  that  I  should  scruple 
throwing  a  further  bait  in  the  way. 

Wheu  at  ,  1  heard  of  an  establish- 


with  the  candiduess  of  childhood  :  for  that 
ever-feeling,  and  sometimes  spoiled  child, 
it  is  that  I  solicit  the  favour  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  oue  of  the  meetings  of  your  so- 
ciety.— Phi  logy  n  e." 

1  was  pretty  well  aware  that  the  descrip- 


ment,  composed  of  twenty-four  members, 
who  made  it  their  province  to  inquire  solely 

into  the  moral  and  physical  constitution,  &c  jj  tion  I  had  giveu  of  myself  would  not  con- 
of  the  most  beauteous  part  of  the  creation,  vey  a  very  high  opiniou  of  my  abilities  to  a 
The  mansion  in  which  they  assembled  was  cunning  personage,  such  as  must  be  the 
called  the  Observatory  for  Women.  De-  '  president  of  a  society  of  observers ;  but  I 
sirous  of  being  admitted  to  one  of  their  .  thought  that  it  must  be  the  same  with  the 
meetings,  I  wrote  the  following  note  to  the  '  leader  of  an  association  as  with  the  head  of 
chairman  :—  an  empire,  or  every  other  man  that  is  fond 

«•  Sir,— An  ancient  sage  hath  said,  that,  ,  of  power  or  of  ostentation.  They  do  not 
in  our  youth,  we  lived  to  love,  and  that,  in  j  dislike  people  of  my  disposition,  because 
a  more  advanced  age,  we  loved  that  we  •  they  all  know  how  easily  a  simpleton  may 


might  continue  to  live.  1  happen  to  be 
exactly  between  these  two  periods,  and  am 
at  a  loss  to  decide  whether,  in  fact,  to  live 
is  not  to  love,  or  whether  love  does  not  con- 
stitute life.  The  fair  sex  have,  hitherto, 
been  my  only  study — the  objects  of  my 
worship,  of  my  joy,  and  of  my  sorrows. 
Never  have  1  heard,  without  shedding  a 
tear,  the  recital  of  their  generous  actions, 
or  that  of  their  misadventures;  never  did 
a  teuder  glance  from  one  of  them  fail  caus- 
ing the  most  slender  of  my  fibres  to  quiver; 
1  liate  not  one  of  them,  and  will  serve,  to 
my  latest  breath,  her  I  have  loved  once. 
Wheu  they  have  deceived  me,  all  I  have 
Xo.lli— Vol.  XVUL 


be  made  an  admirer.  I,  therefore,  was 
not  at  all  surprised  at  receiving  au  obliging 
letter,  enclosing  a  ticket  of  admission :  the 
shape  of  it,  however,  was  remarkable 
enough,  being  au  oval  of  black  pasteboard, 
and  iu  the  centre  a  wuiuuu,  naked  and  ex- 
tended, covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
the  inscription  of  this  solitary  word — mys- 
terious / 

As  I  arrived  at  au  early  hour,  I  had  lei- 
sure to  survey  the  whole  establishment. 
The  house,  which  was  situated  in  a  remote 
j  pari  of  the  town,  was  equally  plain  and 
neat.  It  stood  iu  the  middle  of  a  garden, 
iu  which  the  most  refined  ta*le  appeared 
Dfl 
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to  he  accidental,  and  nature  to  have  decked 
herself  with  lovely  negligence.  Whilst 
pacing  Ihe  pleasant  groves  which  autumn 
had  riot  yet  entirely  divested  of  their  foli- 
age,  and  where  maternal  affection  still  in- 
spired sweet  and  chaste  warblings  to  some 
of  the  feathered  tribe,  1  could  not  help,  in 
spite  of  myself,  ascribing  the  origin  of  our 
modern  gardens  to  the  description  of  Eden, 
by  Milton. 

Whilst  involved  in  thought,  I  chanced  to 
be  standing  facing  a  door,  over  which  was 
the  following  inscription — A  woman  anato- 
mized /.  I  shuddered  at  the  sight,  for  I 
like  not  those  gloomy  secrets  which  blast 
pleasure,  nor  those  hideous  treasures  of 
science  that  impoverish  imagination.  How- 
ever, I  was  a  tourist,  and  had  my  share  of 
inquisitive  spirit;  I  felt  what  an  addition 
it  would  be  to  my  self-importance,  if,  on 
my  return  home,  I  were  capacitated  to 
speak  of  that  cabinet,  and  to  compare  it  to 
the  famous  collodions  of  Bologna  and  of 
Florence.  I,  therefore,  finally  acted  as  the 
generality  of  men  do  at  every  moment  of 
their  lives  ;  vanity  got  the  better  of  disgust, 
and  I  went  in. 

But  what  was  my  surprise,  when,  casting 
my  eyes  over  an  extensive  saloon,  I  ob- 
served nothing  that  bore  the  appearance  of 
a  theatre  of  anatomy.  A  multiplicity  of 
objects,  of  divers  shapes  and  colours,  were 
either  displayed  on  tablets,  or  hung  sus- 
pended round  the  wainscot.  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  composed  a  chronological 
description  of  all  the  fashions,  and  patterns 
of  the  various  means  which  the  consoling 
art  of  the  toilet,  and  the  retrieving  hand  of 
mantua  makers  have  practised,  to  correct 
the  outrages  of  time,  or  the  mistakes  of 
nature. 

A  whole  day  would  not  suffice  to  describe 
the  tenth  part  of  the  whimsical  articles  that 
were  exposed  to  my  view.  The  cosmetics, 
pomatums,  and  night-masks,  had  laid  un- 
der contribution  every  substance  of  the 
globe :  the  sea-calf  had  supplied  its  ivory 
teeth  ;  the  constellation  of  Berenice  flowed 
in  an  hundred  different  figures ;  the  whale 
had  sacrificed  the  black  and  flexible  fangs 
which  line  its  enormous  mouth ;  the  gum 
elastic,  artfully  stretched,  powerfully  coun- 
teracted the  expansion;  the  brass  wire, 
wound  up  in  a  spiral,  and  imprisoned 
between  satin  sheaths,  seemed  to  breathe; 


braces,  girts,  and  cushions,  varied  as?  in- 
finitum, indicated  services  of  hizher  iun- 
portance.  In  short,  a  thousand  master- 
pieces of  mechanism  and  of  chemistry, 
seemed  to  have  been  imagined  to  part  tho*r 
charms  which  a  vicious  propensity  brought 
close  to  each  other;  to  bring  back  fugitives 
to  their  natural  posts;  to  fill  up  valltes; 
to  compress  exuberances,  and  to  level 
heights.  At  the  sight  of  a  green  silk  cor- 
tain,  carefully  closed,  I  suspected  that  it 
concealed  more  intimate  secrets  still;  1 
could  feel  a  sudden  flush  overspread  my 
whole  countenance,  yet  my  trembling  band 
refused  to  withdraw  the  veil,  and  I  retreat- 
ed hastily.  The  museum  of  the  Graces, 
thought  1,  must  have  its  Index,9  the  same 
as  the  great  libraries  of  the  Christiau 
world. 

As  I  was  leaving  this  arsenal,  1  met  I 

lady,  who,  indeed,  had  no  occasion  to  enter 
it  to  be  supplied,  so  natural  was  her  bloom- 
ing complexion,  so  easy  her  shape,  aud  so 
graceful  her  figure  in  all  her  motions.— 
Upon  seeing  me,  she  stopped  short,  and 
eyed  me  with  an  air  of  curiosity  bordering 
on  interest.  1  should  have  been  puzzled 
what  to  ascribe  this  kind  of  preference  to, 
had  it  not  occurred  to  me  that  observation 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  house  [  was 
in.  Meanwhile,  the  attention  of  the  beau- 
tiful lady  grew  stilt  more  evident ;  and  my 
surprise  reached  its  summit,  when,  ap- 
II  preaching  roc,  1  heard  her  say,  with  peculiar 
familiarity: — **  You  have  been  punctual, 
Mr.  Philogyne;  but  I  expected  as  much." 
— "How,  Madam,  do  you  know  me?"— 
"  To  the  very  bottom  of  your  soul,  if,  how- 
ever, you  have  been  sincere." — 1  worked 
the  different  springs  of  my  imagination,  io 
order  to  return  a  sprightly  answer,  but  re- 
mained with  my  mouth  gaping;  an  oratory 
accident  which  generally  befals  me,  wbeo- 
ever  1  wish  to  appear  witty. 

My  amiable  interlocutor  was  pleased  to 
take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  was  so  in- 
dulgent as  to  proceed  as  follows':— "The 
]  fact  is  plain  enough ;  I  am  the  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  society,  and  occasionally 

*  The  catalogue  of  sach  books  as  were  prohi- 
bited by -the  council  of  Treats  is  also  calM 
index.  There  is  at  Rome  a  eongreg~.ttioB  of  th< 
Index,  to  which  is  ascribed  the  right  of  exasus- 
ing  the  books  which  are  there  to  be  received,  nod 
the  perusal  of  which  is  not  allowed  to  stranger*. 
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his  amanuensis.  He  directed  me  to 
your  letter." — u  Ah  1  Madam,  however  sen- 
sible I  might  be  of  my  happiness,  I  could 
not  have  imagined  it  was  so  great  T — "  And 
although  I  do  not  always  object  to  ex* 
aggeration,  yet  I  invite  you  not  to  make 
much  of  a  trifling  occurrence.  1  had  fore- 
seen your  anxiety  to  visit  this  house,  and 
had  proposed  to  come  and  meet  you,  as  a 
foreigner ;  I  am  only  sorry  I  came  too  late, 
for  I  would  not  have  shewn  you  that  nau- 
Heom  cabinet  that  you  have  been  viewing." 
— *  Why,  indeed,  Madam,  in  that  pretend- 
have  found  every  thing  except  a  woman. 
Is  she,  then,  amidst  all  her  ornaments,  a 
mere  accessary  article,  that  may  be  omitted 
without  any  consequence  ?  Who  can  .be 
the  saucy  author  of  such  an  inscription  r" 
— M  That  bold  satirist  is  a  great  favourite 
of  mine,  he  is  my  husband,  Sir:  the  deno- 
mination is  nothing,  nevertheless,  it  is  the 
thing  itself  that  is  horrid.  After  having 
viewed  that  scandalous  collection  of  our 
deceptions,  confess  now  that  you  must  hate 
us." — *•  I,  Madam!  Ah!  heaven  grant 
some  benevolent  deity  bad  so  skilfully  dis- 
guised all  the  imperfections  in  which  our 
world  abounds!  The  innocent  artifices 
of  the  toilet  are  an  homage  paid  to  our 
taste  :  they  evince  a  particular  attention  to 
please  us  men,  which,  for  my  part,  1  feel 
proud  at  our  suggesting.  Has  not  unkind, 
unpropitious  nature,  occasioned  sorrow  suf- 
ficient to  those  victims  who  are  forced  to 
recur  to  them,  without  our  overwhelming 


them  with  ingratitude?  O,  ye  women, 
your  real  friend  is  not  the  man  whom  your 
beauty  allures;  it  is  he,  who,  with  a  sym- 
pathising heart,  laments  the  absence  of  your 
external  accomplishments!" 

The  president's  lady  took  roe  to  the  as- 
sembly-room, where  two  seats  had  been 
kept  for  us;  the  company  was  numerous, 
but  partly  composed  of  queer-looking  fi- 
gures: the  members  of  the  society  soon 
after  entered  in  a  body,  each  of  them  bear- 
ing over  bis  heart  an  eye  in  a  medallion, 
suspended  by  a  chain  of  braided  hair.— 
They  were  all  either  superannuated  or 
young  men ;  but  whilst  the  countenance  of 
the  former  breathed  indulgence  and  ur- 
banity, the  Utter  looked  stern,  haughty, 
and  pedantic;  to  speak  the  truth,  this  oc- 
casioned me  no  surprise,  as  at  that  time  of 
life  they  should  adore,  and  not  scrutinize 
women.  Nevertheless,  I  discovered,  upon 
more  strict  investigation,  that  those  indivi- 
duals, whom  I  had  mistaken  for  old  men, 
were  less  burthencd  with  years  than 
brought  to  premature  decay  in  consequence 
of  excessive  laborious  study :  and  as,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  commou  thing  to.  see  astro- 
nomers attain,  with  unimpaired  constitu- 
tions, the  remotest  periods  of  human  life,* 
I  concluded  that  it  was  less  favourable  to 
longevity  to  be  an  observer  of  women  than 
of  the  skies. 

The  president  at  length  rang  his  little 
bell,  and  delivered  the  following  animated 
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Colxshill.— This  place  had  long 
been  a  royal  demesne ;  it  was  possessed  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Conqueror.  In  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Clintons  j 
from  them  to  the  Mountforts,  who  held  it 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Coleshill, 
the  execution  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
mmediately  bestowed  on  Simon  Dig- 
by,  ancestor  to  the  present  Lord  Digby, 
now  the  possessor;  in  the  church  are  vari- 
ous fine  tombs  belonging  to  the  Digbys. 
Among  others,  that  of  the  above-mentioned 


Simon,  and  bis  wife  Alice,  who  both  lie 
under  a  tomb  erected  by  himself.  He  died 
in  1519 ;  she  survived  him,  and  left  by  her 
will  a  sijver  penny  to  every  child  under  the 

•  Thalet  lived  90  years;  Democritot,  109; 
Eratotthem,  60 ;  Copernic,  70;  Galileo,  7s; 
Stoftler,  79;  Ferael,  7a;  Mercotor,  62;  Cla- 
vios,  75 ;  Briggs,  7* }  Borelli,  71  i  Newton,  85  ; 
Halley,e6;  Bradley,  70;  Mouton,78;  Herilms, 
76}  Sethward,  73;  Kirch,  71 ;  Lahire,  78  ; 
Flanitead,  74 ;  Desplaces,  77 ;  John  Beroouilli, 
71;  Daniel,  82;  Dominic  Casiiai,  88;  Jacques, 
84;  Francis,  71;  Huygliens,  66  ;  Delisle,  80  ; 
Euler,77  ;  La  Condamine,  71 ;  Piogre,83;  Le- 
mon nier,  84. 
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age  of  nine,  whose  parents  were  house-  The  famous  translator  Philemon  Holland 
keepers  in  the  parish,  on  condition  that  j«  lies  buried  in  Trinity  church ;  he  is  said  to 
every  day  in  the  year,  after  mass,  they  1  have  written  a  large  folio  with  ouly  one 
should  kneel  down  at  the  alter,  and  say  \l  pen,  which  never  wanted  mending',  which 
five  paternosters,  an  ave,  and  a  creed  for  i  gave  occasion  to  the  following  lines  : — 
her  soul  and  that  of  her  husband,  and  all  "  With  one  iol<-  pea  1  wrote  this  book, 
Christian  souls;  she  likewise  left  to  the  "  Made  of  a  grey-goow  quill ; 
Dean  the  annual  sum  of  six  shillings  and  "  A  I'™  il  w"  wh«*°  •» 1 
eightpence   to  see  this  duty  performed,  "  And  a  pen  1  leave  it  •iill.w 
which  continued  till  the  reformation.   The  '  Combe  Abbey.— Notwithstanding  the 
inhabitants  purchased  from  the  crown  the  conversion  of  this  ancient  building  to  the 
lands  charged  with  this  money,  part  of  seat  of  a  nobleman,  it  yet  retains  the  form 
which  maintains  a  school;  the  rest  is  dis-  of  its  conventual  state.    The  cloisters  are 
tribnted  to  such  children  who  repair  to  the  preserved  on  three  sides  of  the  ancient 
church  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  court,  glazed  as  when  occupied  by  its  tor- 
say  the  Lord's  prayer;  and  the  clerk  has  mer  owners. 

an  allowance  for  seeing  the  performance,  Lord  Harrington  was  the  refounder  of 

and  ringing  the  bell  to  summons  them.  thn  house,  which  is  beautifully  adorned 

Coleshill  Hall,  the  deserted  seat  of  the  within,  with  portraits  of  distinguished  cha- 

Digbys,  lies  about  a  mile  or  two  from  the  ,  meters, 
town,  in  a  fine  park.    The  house  consists 

of  but  one  story,  besides  garrets;  yet  the  !  Bedfordshire. 
apartments  are  numerous;  approachable  ,     Dunstable — A  long  old  town,  where 

only  by  strange  and  unintelligible  entrances.  Roman  money  has  been  very  frequently 
Cov 

entry.— The  time  of  the  foundation  found.    According  to  the  monkish  legends 

of  this  city  is  unknown:  the  traitor  Edric  its  name  was  Dun's  stable,  or  the  stable  of 

ravaged  the  country  in  1016,  and  burnt  a  robber  named  Dun.    It  very  probably 

the  nunnery  in  Coventry;  on  its  ruins,  was  a  waste  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 

Leofric,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Mercia,  founded  and  might  have  been  a  harbour  for  thieves, 

a  monastery.    The  town  was  made  a  cor-  by  reason  of  the  woods  with  which  tl»e 

poration  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.    In  country  was  overrun.    This  determined 

that  of  Henry  IV.  two  Parliaments  were  Henry  I.  to  colonize  the  spot,  and  he  en- 


held  there. 
Coventry  is  seated  on  a  ground  gently 


couraged  the  people,  by  proclamation,  to 
settle  there.    He  also  built  a  royal  palace, 


sloping  on  most  sides;  the  streets  are  iu    called  Kingsbury,  which  stood  near  the 
general  narrow,  and  composed  of  very  an-  i1 
cient  buildings.   The  church  of  St.  Michael 
has  a  specimen  of  the  most  beautiful  steeple  ' 
in  Europe;  a  tower  enriched  with  saintly 
figures  on  the  sides,  and  an  octagon  rising  | 
out  of  it,  lengthened  into  a  most  elegant ) 
spire.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  used  to  speak 
of  this  as  a  complete  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture :  in  King  Stephen's  time  tin's  church 
was  a  chapel  to  the  monks;  became  after- 
wards a  vicarage  ;  and  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  religious  bouses,  fell  to  the  crown. 
The  above-mentioned  beautiful  steeple  was 
begun  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  11L  in  1372, 
by  two  brothers,  Adam  and  William  Bota, 

at  their  own  charges,  which  amounted  an-    >  ,  ;  ,     1   v  s  v  j 
nually  to  one  hundred  pounds;  it  was 
twenty  years  in  building.   Coventry  used 
to  be  styled  the  secret  harbour  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou. 


church ;  the  site  of  which  palace  is  now 
occupied  by  a  farm-house.  Here  Henry 
kept  his  Christmas,  with  bis  whole  court, 
in  1 183.  He  made  the  town  a  borough, 
bestowed  on  it  a  fair  and  market,  and  seve- 
ral other  privileges.  He  kept  the  towp 
seventeen  years  in  his  own  hands,  andtheo 
bestowed  it,  with  all  its  privileges,  on  the 
priory,  which  he  founded  here  for  black 
canons  about  1131.  The  church,  and  tn 
arch  in  the  adjoining  wall,  are  the  ouly 
remains  of  the  priory.  The  front  of  the 
church  is  singular,  having  a  gallery  divided 
by  carved  Gothic  arches;  a  great  door, 
with  a  round  arch,  richly  carved  with 
scrolls  and  ovals,  iucludiug  human  figures; 
and  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  cot  into  gro- 
tesque forms.  The  steeple  is  attached  to 
one  Bide  of  the  front 
The  town  of  Dunstable  is  now  chidy 
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supported  by  the  coutinual  pawing  of  fra-  Gothic  tabernacle  work:  the  high  altar  fills 
Tellers.  A  neat  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  '<  the  end  of  the  choir ;  a  rich  and  elegant 
baskets,  and  toys,  support  many  of  the  piece  of  Gothic  workmanship,  and  once 
poor.  I  j  adorned  with  in  i  a  yes  of  gold  and  silver, 

About  four  miles  from  Dunstable  is  Mar-  !i  placed  in  beautiful  uiches:  the  middle  part 
ketCell,  now  a  gentleman's  seat,  but  for-  |  is  modern  and  clumsy.  This  altar  was 
merly  a  uunnery  of  Benedictines,  dedicated    made   in   the   reign  of  Edward  IV.  or 


to  the  Holy  Trinity  of  the  Wood  The 
monkish  legend  says  it  owed  its  origin  to  | 
Roger,  a  monk  of  St.  A I  ban's,  who,  on  his  i 
return  from  Jerusalem,  led  tin  re  an  ere- 1 
mitical  life;   and  taking  under  his  care 
Christina,  a  rich  virgin  of  Huntingdon,  in-  ; 
spired  her  with  the  same  contempt  of  the 
world.     She  succeeded  to  his  cell,  aud 
many  temptations  did  she  resist,  and  was 
visited  by  divine  visions,  and  had  many 
miracies  wrought  in  her  favour.    She  was  j 
constituted  first  Abbess  of  Market  Cell  by 
Geoflry,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban  s  in  1 1 19- 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

St.  Ai.ban's. — This  town  sprend*  along 
the  slopes  and  lop  of  a  hill.  The  church, 
in  its  present  si. tie,  is  a  grand  and  vene- 
rable pile;  its  form  is  that  of  a  cross,  with 
a  tower.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  one 
liumJitii  aud  forty-four  feet  ;  that  of  the 
body,  sixty-five;  of  the  nisies,  thirty;  and 
the  breadth  of  the  bod),  two  hundred  and 
seven  I  ecu.  By  neglect,  or  by  the  ravages 
of  war,  ihe  orimnal  ch'ircb  fell  to  decay; 


Richard  111.  and  cost  eleven  hundred 
marks. 

The  superb  shrine  of  St.  Alban  was 
placed  iu  a  chapel  dedicated  to  that  saint, 
behind  the  choir :  a  small  wooden  gallery 
is  yet  standing,  where  a  careful  aud  trusty 
monk  used  to  ke*»p  watch  and  ward,  to  pre- 
vent the  precious  jewels,  and  other  valuable 
ornaments  about  this  shrine,  from  being 
stolen. 

On  the  south  side  of  St.  A I  ban's  chapel 
is  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Humphrey,  the 
good  Duke  of  Glum-ester.  He  was  uncle 
to  Henry  VI.  and  regent  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  King's  nonage:  his  many  excel- 
lent qualities  gained  him  the  love  of  the 
(M'ople,  but  his  popularity  caused  him  to 
be  hated  by  the  Queen  and  her  party.— 
They  first  effected  the  rum  of  his  Duchess 
by  a  ridiculous  charge  of  witchcraft,  aud 
afterwards  brought  »  groundless  charge  of 
treason  against  himself  He  was  conveyed 
to  St.  Mdmuud's  Bury,  where  a  parliament 
wan  convened  in  1446,  before  whom  he 
was  accused;  but  his  enemies  fearing  to  ex- 


and  a  famine  prevented  the  building  of  the    ecute  him  publicly,  caused  him  to  be  stifled 
new  church  under  the  Aobot  Leolric.  The  'i  in  his  bed,  and  then  pretended  he  died 
troubles  that  ensued  muter  the  remaining  jj  with  vexation  at  his  disgrace.  Gloucester 
Saxon  mouarchs,  aud  the  unsettled  stale  ol 
the  kiugdoui  at  the  conquest,  caused  the 
plan  to  iic  dormant  till  1077,  when  it  was 
executed  by  Haul,  a  Norman  monk.  Many 
otber  parts  were  afterwards  pulled  down 
aud  rebuilt,  in  the  »t> le  of  the  limes}  but 
tbe  present  windows  are  certainty  loug 
posterior  to  those  coeval  with  the  walls, 
being  painted,  aud  quite  in  the  taste  of  au- 
other  age :  it  is  iu  the  tuside  only  of  the 
church  that  auy  part  of  the  original  build- 
ing, or  iU  genuine  ^axou  architecture,  is 
preserved;  which  ma)  he  seeu  iu  Ihe  round 
arches  that  support  the  tower.    Above  the 
aucieut  arches  are  galleries,  with  upeuiug* 
around  of  a  style  probably  coeval  with  the 
former. 

The  upper  part  of  the  choir  is  entirely  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  is  divided  from  tbe 
body  by  a  stone  screen,  oruameuted  with 


had  always  a  great  predilection  for  St.  Al- 
bau's ;  he  had  bestowed  on  it  rich  vest- 
ments, to  the  value  of  three  thousand 
marks  and  the  manor  of  Pembroke,  that 
the  monks  might  pray  for  his  soul}  and  he 
particularly  directed  that  his  body  should 
be  buried  within  those  holy  walls. 

In  the  middle  of  this  beautiful  tomb  is  a 
pervious  arch,  adorned  above  with  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  deceased,  and  others  along  a 
frieze,  with  his  supporters,  two  antelopes 
with  collars.  From  the  frieze  arises  a  light 
elegant  tabernacle  work,  with  niches,  con- 
taining on  one  side  the  effigies  of  our  prin- 
ces; the  other  side  is  despoiled  of  the 
figures. 

Iu  1703,  the  vault  containing  the  illus- 
trious remains  of  Duke  Humphrey  was 
opened.  The  body  was  preserved  in  a 
leaden  cojfiu,  in  a  stroug  pickle,  and  over 
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that  was  another  case  of  wood,  now  perish- 
ed. Against  the  wall  is  painted  a  cruci- 
fixion, with  four  chalices  receiving  the  blood, 
and  a  hand  pointing  to  a  label,  inscribed 
«•  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me.** 

A  long  inscription  against  a  column  re- 
ports the  celebrated  Sir  John  Mandeville 
to  be  buried  here;  but  though  St.  A 1  ban's 
was  his  birth-place,  it  did  not  receive  his 
remains.  He  found  a  grave  at  Liege,  in 
the  convent  of  the  Gulielmites,  in  137 1. 
fie  was  the  greatest  traveller  of  his  or  any 
other  age,  having  been  out  thirty-four 
years;  and  as  a  pilgrim,  a  knight  errant, 
and  a  man  of  observation,  he  visited  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia  and  Africa.  He  left 
to  posterity  a  faithful  account  of  his  travel*, 
which  were  shamefully  falsified  by  the 
monks ;  who  long  preserved,  as  relics,  his 
knives,  horse  furniture,  and  spurs,  and 
showed  them  to  strangers,  who  visited  their 
convent  at  Liege. 

St  Peter's  church  lies  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  town  ;  it  was  founded  by  Abbot  Ul- 
fin,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey ; 
it  is  now  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely. 

The  town  of  St  Alban's  is  large,  and,  in 


general,  filled  with  ancient  buildings:  it 
originally  sprung  from  a  few  houses,  built 
by  King  Offa,  for  the  convenience  of  the. 
officers  and  servants  of  the 
About  the  year  950  it  was  so 
that  King  Ethelred  gave  it  a  grant  of  a 
market,  and  the  rank  of  a  borough :  but 
the  town  was  always  considered  a  part  of 
the  abbey  demesne,  and  at  the  conquest 
was  part  of  its  possession.  At  the  time  of 
the  dissolution,  it  fell  into  the  bands  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  his  son,  Edward  VL  on 
March  12,  1553,  made  the  town  of  St  Al- 
ban's a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of 
mayor  and  burgesses.  These  were  changed 
by  Charles  II.  into  a  mayor,  recorder, 
twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty-four 


In  the  civil  wars  between  York  and  Lan- 
caster, this  town  was  a  scene  of  gen  end 
carnage.  Here  was  shed  the  first  blood  in 
that  ancient  quarrel:  and  here  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought  under  the  resolute  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou:  in  the  second  battle,  as 
she  attempted  to  pass  through  the  town, 
she  was  repulsed  by  a  shower  of  arrows ; 
but  through  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of 
the  adverse  party,  she  was  again  victorious. 


JAHIA  AND  MEIMOUNE.-A  TURKISH  TALE. 


(Concluded  from  Page  177.) 


Jama  was  lost  in  astonishment  at  the 
magnificence  of  the  sheick ;  and  his  sur- 
prise took  from  him  the  powers  of  speech. 
The  sheick  thus  addressed  htm  :— "  I  am 
arrived  at  the  period  of  old  age,  and  this 
is  the  first  night  that  I  ever  dressed  myself 
as  you  now  see  me.  I  have  often  prayed 
to  God  to  grant  me  a  son ;  1  have  now 
given  up  all  hopes  of  having  one;  I  there- 


that  you  will  regard  me  as  your  father  in 
every  respect ;  hide  nothing  from  me,  and 
follow  the  plan  of  life  that  I  have  laid 
down  from  my  earliest  youth." 

This  speech  made  Jabia  adopt  the  idea 
he  had  formed  when  the  sheick  first  ad- 
dressed him;  he  took  him  for  a  prophet, 
and,  indeed,  for  the  prophet  Elias.  In  the 
mean  time  this  voluptuous  dwelling,  th 


fore  have  for  some  time  supplicated  hjm  to  I  riches,  jewels,  and  beautiful  female  slaves, 

an  J  who 


an  amiable  and  worthy 
I  might  adopt  as  my  child :  my 
prayers  are  heard,  for  you  have  been  sent 
to  roe  Do  not  be  surprised  now,  when  I 
tell  you  that,  whatever  is  thought  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  sbeicks,  they  all  live  in  the 
same  style  that  I  do.  Therefore,  if  you 
love  wine,  you  may  take  your  fill  here;  for 
you  know  that  the  dervises  are  allowed 
the  use  of  it;  so  as  we  but  avoid  public 
scandal  that  is  enough.  Now  I  request  II 


were  continually  passing 
soon  banished  this  idea,  as  well  a 
wine  which  had  been  brought  in,  in 
quantities.  Sometimes  he  fancied  that  the 
sheick  was  an  enchanter :  but  then,  he  re- 
flected, what  could  be  his  design  in  bring- 
ing me  hither  r  What  motive  could  he 
have  for  deceiving  me  ?  What  nave  I  to 
fear  ?  My  gold  and  raiment  could  tempt 
no  one.  Wine  is  forbidden  in  Turkish 
under  pain  of  death,  and  Jahi* 
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urprised  to  see  the  roost  superb  vases 
of  gold  and  silver  ostentatiously  Ailed  with 
the  prohibited  liquor.  The  sheick  pene- 
trating his  thoughts,  said : — M  Do  not  ima- 
gine, tny  son,  that  I  am  guilty  of  drinking 
wine ;  I  only  had  it  brought  here  for  you. 
We  sheicka  drink  only  the  wine  that  is  to 
be  found  in  paradise." — A  golden  bottle 
was  now  placed  beside  the  sheick,  aud  they 
continued  their  repast.  The  sheick  helped 
Jahta  to  some  wine  out  of  the  golden 
bottle :  it  was  a  kind  of  sherbet  composed 
of  sugar,  musk,  and  amber :  Jahta  found  it 
more  agreeable  just  then  to  his  taste  than 
wine :  and  as  soon  as  the  desert  was  placed 
on  the  table  the  sheick  caused  to  be 
brought  in  by  his  orders  a  quantity  of 
princely  habits,  which  were  laid  in  piles 
on  the  sofa.—'*  I  present  you,**  said  he  to 
Jahta,  -  with  all  these  habits,  and  also 
any  one  of  my  female  slaves,  who  may  be 
found  most  agreeable  in  your  eyes."— This 
made  the  young  Mussulman  blush ;  but 
to  dissipate  his  confusion,  the  sheick  poured 
out  another  goblet  of  the  celestial  wine, 
and  Jahia  drank  it  without  knowing  what 
he  was  about.  The  sheick  finding  bis 
guest  rather  disordered  with  wine,  caused 
his  slaves  to  take  their  musical  instruments, 
and  to  play  the  most  tender  and  amorous 
airs.  Jahia  was  moved,  and  began  to  raise 
his  eyes  on  the  fair  forma  that  surrounded 
him.  The  sheick  examined  him  atten- 
tively, and  again  filling  his  goblet,  he  said, 
"  My  son,  look  well  on  those  slaves.  Chuse 
her  that  pleases  you  best,  and  to-night  she 
shall  be  yours."— Jahia,  fearful  that  this 
was  only  some  stratagem,  swore  to  the 
sheick  that  he  knew  better  what  he  owed 
to  him,  than  to  cast  an  eye  of  desire  on  any 
of  his  slaves.— " Chuse,**  repeated  the  old 
man,  "  it  is  my  desire  that  you  take  to 
yourself  her  who  may  be  most  agreeable  to 
you." 

**  Since,  then,"  said  Jahia,  "  it  is  really 
your  wish,  I  chuse  her  who  sits  beside  me." 
"  I  admire  your  good  taste,"  said  the 
sheick :  *  she  is  a  Circassian,  and  I  give 
her  to  you  with  pleasure.  Come  near  to 
me,  Meimoune,"  and  then  taking  her  by 
the  hand,  he  gave  her  to  Jahia,  with  five 
thousand  sequins. — H  It  is,"  said  he,  "  be* 
cause  you  left  your  friends  to  come  and  sup 
with  me  this  evening,  that  I  make  you  these 
preseuts ;  and  I  shall  go  to-morrow  to  the 


cadi  of  Scutari,  to  make  over  to  you  in  his 
presence  a  donation  of  all  I  am  possessed 
of,  and  satisfied  with  your  company  and 
conversation,  1  shall  devote  myself  hereafter 
to  the  service  of  God." — **My  Lord,  and 
my  father,"  said  Jahia,  "  how  can  I  suffi- 
ciently express  my  sense  of  all  your  bene- 
fits I" — After  mutual  professions  of  esteem 
and  gratitude,  the  old  man  then  quitted 
the  apartment,  leaving  Jahia  and  Mei- 
moune alone. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing,  the 
beautiful  slave  said,  with  a  deep  sigh : — 
M  Young  man,  you  have  not  long  to  live  ; 
think  of  your  situation."— This  speech 
made  Jahia  shudder:  he  Was  seized  with 
an  universal  tremor,  and  with  a  faltering 
voice,  he  conjured  Meimoune  to  explain 
her  meaning.—"  I  feel  interested  for  you,'* 
said  she;  "  and  present  circumstances  will 
save  me  from  the  charge  of  immodesty, 
when  I  say  also  that  I  love  you :  this  love 
inspires  me  with  fresh  horror  at  the  crimes 
that  are  here  committed.  Will  you  pro- 
mise me,"  added  she,  M  to  take  me  with 
you,  and  never  to  abandon  me,  if  I  deliver 
you  from  the  danger'  that  now  threatens 
you  ?"— Jahia  promised  all  she  desired,  and 
bound  himself  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.— 
"Know  then*  said  she,  "  that  every  species 
of  wickedness  is  concentered  in  that  old 
man  ;  but1  if  you  wish  to  preserve  your 
life,  you  most  do  exactly  what  I  shall  pre- 
scribe to  you.  The  sheick  is  coming  back 
again  ;  but  every  time  that  he  calls  you 
make  no  answer.  He  will  order  me  to 
wake  you,  and  I  shall  pretend  to  obey  him ; 
but  do  not  you  speak;  remain  quiet  in 
your  bed,  and  you  will  see  all  that  is  pass- 
ing." 

Some  time  after  the  sheick  came  behind 
one  of  the  curtains ;  he  called  Jahia,  who 
made  no  answer.  He  ordered  Meimoune 
to  wake  him,  but  she  assured  him  all  her 
efforts  were  in  vain :  **  but  you  have  got 
the  cords,"  said  the  old  man,  "  to  tie  him 
to  the  sofa ;  you  know  I  have  a  great  many 
precautions  to  take ;  being,  as  I  may  say, 
the  only  man  in  my  house;  I  have  now 
fifteen  prisoners;  what  would  become  of 
me  if  1  was  to  set  them  at  liberty  ?  Take 
good  care  of  him,  or  your  life  shall  answer 
for  it."— So  saying  he  went  away. 

Jahia  was  in  an  agony  of  terror.— "  Now 
rise"  said  Meimoune ;  «  I  will  shew  you 
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tbe  place  you  have  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  led  iuto."— She  then  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  conducted  him  to  a  narrow 
flight  of  » t airs,  which  when  they  had  de- 
scended, she  told  him  to  look  through  a 
small  opening  in  the  wall.  He  saw  from 
it  a  dark  dungeon,  wherein  were  confined 
fourteen  prisoners  of  different  ages,  all 
loaded  with  chains,  whereby  their  necks, 
feet,  and  hands  were  fastened.  The  young 
man  who  had  carried  the  lanthorn  before 
the  sheick  when  he  had  first  met  Jahia, 
eutered;  and  when  the  prisoners  bewailed 
their  fate  in  having  been  deceived  by  the 
aheick'a  promises,  the  very  same  as  those 
he  had  made  to  Jahia,  the  slave  replied : — 
M  Why  then  did  you  driuk  the  wine  that 
the  sheick  offered  you  only  to  try  you  ?  I 
can  only  deliver  one  of  you  at  a  tune ;  but 
be  easy,  you  will  all  have  your  turn."— So 
saying  he  took  one  of  them  away. 

Mei mou»e  then  told  Jahia  that  the,  sheick 
would  return  to  their  apartment,  aud  that 
they  must  go  back  a  gam.  A  few  minutes 
after  they  had  laid  down,  the  ok!  mau  en- 
tered in  his  night-gown,  ready  to  go  to  bed. 
He  called  to  Meimoune  in  a  terrible  voice, 
and  told  her  it  was  then  time  to  cooduct 
her  companion  to  prison.  She  told  him  he 
might  depend  upon  her.  The  sheick  then 
called  the  young  man  who.  was  accustomed 
to  attend  upon  him,  aud  who  appeared 
with  an  apron  and  a  great  knife  by  his 
aide  -,  he  then  brought  the  prisoner  and 
slew  him  in  the  sight  of  his  master,  who 
mingled  some  of.  the  blood  of  this  wretched 
Mussulman  in  a,  glass  of  wine,  and  then 
drank  it  off. — "  Now,''  said  jie  to  Mei- 
moune, "bind  Jahia  hand  and  foot;  thy 
head  shall  be  the  forfeit  if  he  escapes."— 
He  theu  threw  himself  on  a  sofa  and  fell 
fast  asleep. 

Jahia,  after  the  sheick  wax  asleep,  now 
fell  ou  his  knees  before  Meimoune,  aud 
begged  her  to  save  his  life  by  procuring 
him  the  means  of  escape.  Meimotiue  told 
him  that  she  had  promised  to  deliver  him, 
but  not  to  remain  herself  exposed  to  the 
resentment  of  the  sheick  ;  and  the  height 
of  the  walls,  and  the  situation  of  the  house, 
rendered  their  flight  almost  impracticable. 

Liberty,"  said  Jahia  to  her,  "  without 
you  would  be  bondage :  I  would  prefer 
death  to  life  without  you."—**  Since,"  said 
the  beautiful  slave,  «  such  are  your  senti- 


ments, I  will  perish  with  you  if  1  fail  in  de- 
livering  you." — She  then  led  him  into  an- 
other apartment,  when  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  she  opened  a  window,  and  said 
**  Seize  the  branches  of  that  pomegranate 
tree,  and  descend  into  the  garden  ;  I  will 
bring  the  little  key  that  opens  tlie  gate, 
and  soon  be  with  you." 

When  Jahia  found  himself  alone  in  the 
garden,  he  was  seized  with  a  thousand 
terrors  least  Meimoune  should  not  return. 
After  a  short  time,  which  seemed  to  hint 
an  age,  the  slave  appeared,  with  two  lar^e 
bundles,  which  she  threw  to  him,  and 
joining  him,  carrying  a  little  box  under  her 
arm,  said : — "  Now  we  have  not  a  momeut 
to  lose." 

They  arrived,  without  any  imped uneo\ 
at  the  house  of  Muhamid,  who  was  yet 
carousiug  with  bis  friends.  They  knocked 
at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  an  old 
female  slave,  and  they  entered  tbe  apart 
meut  of  the  guests,  who  all  rejoiced  si 
again  seeing  Jahia:  but  Meimoune  wts 
very  sad j  on  which  Jahia  said  to  her:— 
"  Soul  of  my  life,  why  art  thou  sad  wbea 
we  are  in  safety  >"— "  Have  you  then,"  re- 
plied she,  **  forgot  how  near  we  are  to  that 
wicked  sheick?  Remember  that  to  im- 
mense riches  he  unites  the  reputation  of  an 
holy  life  :  he  has  friends  who  will  assist 
him  in  his  pursuit  after  us,  and  we  shall  be 
irretrievably  lost.  He  now  sleeps;  let  us 
then  instantly  depart  for  Constantinople 
before  the  day  appears." 

Jahia  replied:—"  If,  bright  moon  of  tbe 
world,  I  might  act  as  1  pleased,  I  would 
this  instant  cross  the  sea;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible, all  the  boats  are  dragged  to  land,  all 
the  gates  of  the  town  are  shut,  and  if  the 
nightly  guard  should  see  a  boat  out  at 
night,  do  you  not  know  that  we  should  be 
subject  to  an  examination  r"— Meimoune 
was  obliged  theu  to  wait  patiently,  and 
Jahia  asked  her  the  reason  of  the  sheick'* 
conduct  in  murdering  his  prisoners,  aud 
mingling  their  blood  with  his  wine? 

"  For  these  three  years  that  1  h  ave  lived 
with  him,"  replied  she,  "  I  have  witnessed 
the  same  conduct.  His  riches  are  gained 
from  those  he  entices  to  his  dwelliug;  and 
when  he  quaffs  the  blood  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  he  theu  seems  tranquil,  and  falls 
asleep." 

The  cock  now  crowed  tbe  first  hour  of 
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morning,  ivieimoune  seized  ner  lime  casKei, 
and  intreated  Jahia  to  follow  her ;  bat  on 
tbeir  arrival  at  (lie  sea-side,  not  finding  a 
boat,  they  walked  along  in  great  anxiety, 
till  they  peroeived,  by  a  distant  light,  a  man 
fishing.  Jahia  conjured  him  to  pot  to  land, 
but  the  fisherman  was  seized  with  fear  to 
be  called  at  that  early  hoar.  Jahia  and 
Meimoune  united  their  supplications,  and 
the  man  received  them  on  board.  Mei- 
moune took  a  sequin  from  her  casket  and 
gave  him,  telling  him  to  seem  as  if  he  w  as 
yet  fishing.  They  soon,  however,  reached 
Constantinople,  and  Jahia  took  his  beauti- 
ful slave  to  his  mother's  house.  Here  they 
examined  the  bundles  and  casket,  which 
they  found  to  contain  magnificent  apparel 
and  plenty  of  gold  and  silver:  but  Jahia, 
inspired  with  gratitude  and  love  for  the 
beautiful  Meimoune,  desired  to  make  her 
his  bride.  Meimoune  refused  while  the 
cruel  sheick  was  alive.— *•  For,*'  said  she, 
"  were  we  at  the  farthest  verge  of  the  earth 
that  cruel  man  would  pursue  us." 

Jshia  sent  for  Muhamid,  who  was  asto- 
nished at  the  accusations  of  his  friend 
against  a  man  he  had  hitherto  regarded  as 
the  most  holy  on  the  earth,  and  he  refused 
to  do  aught  against  him.  Jahia  then  re- 
solved to  attack  the  sheick  himself:  and 
taking  his  sabre,  he  departed  for  Scutari, 
resolved  to  await  and  attack  the  sheick  on 


his  passage.  He  followed  Mm,  and  met 
him  at  tbe  place  where  he  said,  as  usual, 
••Open  the  door,  it  is  me." — With  one 
stroke  of  his  sabre  he  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  slave  that  accompanied  him ;  and  in 
tbe  midst  of  the  disorder  occasioned  by  this 
action,  he  fancied  he  heard  the  voice  of  his 
faithful  Meimoune,  saying—"  If  the  cadi 
should  come,  how  can  we  persuade  him  of 
our  innocence?"— They  went,  however, 
immediately  to  the  prison  and  set  the  cap- 
tives free,  after  having  given  the  sheick  a 
blow  that  stanned  him,  while  Hie  courage* 
ous  Meimoune,  who  had  followed  Jahia  in 
the  disguise  of  a  boy,  pnt  an  end  to  bis 
iniquitous  life. 

The  lovers  then  repaired  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible to  Constantinople,  where  they  were 
married ;  and  tbe  valuable  casket  of  Mei- 
moune, with  the  easy  competence  of  her 
husband,  caused  them  to  pass  their  days 
in  the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort  attend- 
ing on  domestic  happiness;  and  if  their  lot 
was  not  splendid  or  magnificent,  they  were 
rich  in  mutual  affection,  and  they  experi- 
enced that  happy  medium  which,  far  re- 
moved from  indigence,  aspires  not  to  the 
accumulation  of  immense  wealth,  and  which 
laughs  at  the  unenvied  load  of  pomp  and 
splendour,  < 
to  obtain. 


THE  LISTENER, 


THE  FRENZY  OF  FASHION. 

TO  TIMOTHY  HEAR  WELL,  CS*. 

Sir,— 1  hate,  at  length,  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, obtained  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
a  kind  friend  has  promised  to  drop  this 
letter  ra  the  post   I  write  to  you  from 
in  which  town  is  situated  a  most 
institution  ror  insane  persons. 
I  was  sent  here  under  pretence  of  retire- 
ment for  tbe  sake  of  my  health :  1  found 
the  house  like  one  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Genii,  and  the  gardens  superb.   I  was  de- 
lighted, for  a  moment,  at  what  appeared 
to  me  so  splendid,  and  in  the  spacious  court 
before  the  bouse  I  practised  immediately 
tbe  last  new  quadrille  movement.    But  I 
found  myself  immediately  surrounded  by 
nurses,  keepers,  and  physicians,  Who  soon 
N*.  Ul-Vol.  XVIII. 


explained  to  me  where  I  was;  and  there- 
fore you  may  judge  if  I  did  not  feel  myself 
tbe  most  wretched  amongst  women. 

I  have  been  a  long  time  subjected  to  the 
caprices  of  a  tyrannic  husband ;  for  ten 
years  he  has  been  preaching  up  economy 
to  me ;  and  declaring  as  I  am,  he  says,  pro- 
digal to  madness,  he  has  sent  me  here  as 
an  incurable.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  be 
never  got  himself  appointed  one  of  tbe 
cruel  stewards  of  this  institution ! 

I  have  ever  held  in  aversion  the  name 
even  of  economy:  if  that  was  practised 
there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  all  elegance 
of  manners ;  fine  laces,  sprigs  of  jewels, 
Cachemire  shawls,  private  boxes,  would  all 
vanish. 

But  here  are  tittle  confined  cells,  no 
fie 
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larger  than  a  private  box  at  the  Theatre; ,  you  that  all  communication  with  the  Uyn 
and  here  also  may  be  heard  frequent  de-  j.  U  denied  me.  I  have  no  longer  ready  to 
claruations,  but  not  like  tboae  of  Kean  or  jj  await  my  orders  the  most  fashionable 

dress-maker,  jeweller,  or  milliner  j  I  am 
obliged  to  attire  myself  exactly  as  they  did 
three  months  ago ;  and  1  am  sure  I  should 
'  be  taken  for  some  monster  if  it  was  not  for 
my  countenance,  which  is  still  handsome 
though  deeply  tinged  with  melancholy. 

My  motive,  therefore,  for  writiug  to  yoo 
is  uot  only  to  set  forth  my  unhappy  situs* 
tion,  but  also  to  request  that  you  will  seud 
to  roe  oue  of  those  marchandes  de  muda 
who  are  famous  for  making  the  most  fa- 
shionable and  becoming  head-dresses.  Do 
uot,  Sir,  think  that  lam  really  mad:  was 
not  Pallas,  the  Goddess  of  wisdom,  w  as  not 
she  fond  of  dress?  May  not  1,  then,  a 
mortal,  be  fond  of  it  likewise  ?   1  am,  I  do 


Macready. 

We  keep,  however,  a  good  table,  and 
the  society  which  meet  at  it  amuses  me 
much.   A  young  female  generally  sits  be- 
side me  who  is  not  a  whit  more  mad  than 
I  am;  only  she  will  maiutaiu  that  she  is  | 
the  daughter  of  the  Grand  Signor.  And 
why  should  she  uot  be  so  ?    I  know  very 
well  that,  such  as  I  am,  1  am  the  wife  of  a  , 
mandarin :  my  husband  is  as  true  a  Chinese 
as  you  would  wish  to  see.    He  has  ouly  ' 
one  little  lock  of  hair  on  his  bald  head :  j 
and  he  sent  me  here  to  be  close  cooped  up  ; 
under  pretence  of  giving  me  change  of  air!  . 

Our  gardens  are  laid  out  iu  the  form  of 
terraces,  one  above  the  other.   There  is  a  ' 


stout  gentleman  who  takes  the  title  of  not  deny  it;  and  I  believe  there  are  very 
Olympian  Jove,  and  who  always  offers  j  few  women  who  are  not  passionately  foud 


roe  his  arm  to  ascend  to  the  highest  terrace  j 
up  the  other  slopes.  Is  not  a  London  lady  > 
highly  exalted  when  she  can  walk  with 

Jupiter? 

Rut  do  not,  my  chaste  old  gentleman, 
be  uneasy  on  my  account ;  the  utmost  de-  \ 
cency  and  circumspection  is  observed  in  1 
all  our  steps.  There  is  no  fear  of  any  of 
those  adventures  taking  place  with  which 
mythology  is  so  replete.  First,  Plato  comes 
to  pay  us  his  respects,  then  Diogenes,  and 
we  converse  incessantly  on  morality,  the 
goodness  of  the  Gods,  and  the  wickedness 
of  men. 

When  we  speak  of  men,  Diogenes  laughs 
like  a  Satyr,  and  when  we  talk  of  the  Gods, 
Jupiter  bridles. 

This  wretched  Jupiter  has  now  a  de- 
fluxion  ou  the  lungs;  he  coughs,  and  the 
whole  universe,  that  is  to  say  the  whole 
house,  trembles.   It  gives  me  the  horrors 


of  dress;  if  that  is  mad u ess,  we  are  aJI 
mad :  and  if  every  woman  is  to  be  shut  up 
for  her  expensive  taste  on  that  head,  the 

madhouse  at  B  will  be  much  too  small 

to  hold  them. 

My  husband  chose  to  begin  with  me; 
be  has  sent  me  here  for  being  a  leader  of 
fashion,  and  for  continually  inventing  new 
ways  of  making  dress,  and  new  kind  of 
hats.  1  certainly  gave  myself  up  with  an 
ardour,  almost  approaching  to  madness,  to 
every  article  belonging  to  the  toilet,  on 
which  I  lavished  all  my  time,  care,  and 
expence.  And  it  was  I  that  first  sent  to 
,  every  distant  part  of  the  earth  for  those 
articles  which  make  such  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  decorations  and  dress  of  a 
.  dern  belU>  Ob!  how  ardently  do  I 
wish  to  have  only  half  an  hour's  conver- 
sation with  some  celebrated  milliner,  some 
artificial  florist,  or  some  dear,  dear  (1  do 


during  the  night,  and  in  order  to  ensure  j  n°t  care  how  dear)  smuggler  of  contraband 
my  safety,  1  sleep  with  two  great  cats  in  '  «iH"  or  laces— some  bewitching  vender  of 
my  chamber.  These  cats  are  beautiful, '  Udia  shawls  or  some  trading  Captain, 
but  though  their  looks  are  demure  their,  about  fine  china,  mookies,  paroquets,  birds 
claws  are  terrific ;  tbey  have  torn  all  the '  °f  paradise,  paddy  feathers,  pink  topazes, 
laec  off  my  last  new  night-caps,  and  I  look  I  mid  pear  pearls  1  Cannot  you,  in  the 
like  the  character  I  last  appeared  in  at  the  •  mean  time,  contrive  to  send  me  some  clever 
masquerade,  which  was  Dido  forsaken  by  {  young  female,  well  loaded  with  feathers 
/fcneas.  This  was  like  a  presentiment  of  and  ribbons?  Aud  then  we  could  get 
my  own  deserted  aud  forlorn  state:  Jittle  ready  to  take  a  trip  to  Brighton;  from 
did  I  imagine  I  should  so  soon  realize  the  thence,  perhaps,  I  might  escape  to  France, 
fabled  fate  of  this  wretched  Queen.  But,  and  for  ever  qnit  this  hateful  den  and  mj 
4ear  Sir,  judge  of  my  sorrows  when  1  tell  wicked  husband  that  immured  me  in  it 
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Farewell,  Sir,  for  the  present:  Jupiter 
lias  just  sent  me  word  he  will  take  break- 
fast with  me.  He  is  now  well  named,  for 
hit  roice  growls  like  thunder,  and  his  eyes 
are  like  red  lightning.  As  you  are  a  good 
natu red  old  man,  and  seem  to  be  a  friend 
to  our  sex,  I  trust  you  will  send  rae  the 
little  milliner  I  require}  if  French,  the  will 
be  the  more  agreeable*  As  soon  as  1  can 
get  rid  of  Jupiter  1  shall  practice  my 
waltzes  and  quadrilles  in  order  to  qualify 
myself  for  my  sojournment  in  France. — 
Yours  respectfully, 

Rose  Frantic*. 


I  shall  conclude  this  number  with  the 
following  little  sketch  written  by  my  friend 
Major  Barnacle,  when  in  Paris. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  POCKETS. 

Thk  most  serious  efforts  are  occasionally 
the  result  of  the  most  trifling  imperceptible 
causes.  The  French  nobility,  which  so 
briskly  took  to  flight  at  the  beginning  of 
the  buttle  of  Cerizoles,  ascribed  it  to  the 
bridles  of  their  horses.  The  bag  that  was 
fastened  by  a  leathern  thong  to  the  loins  of 
the  Sophists  of  autiquity,  and  wherein 
journeyed  on  pell-mell,  figs,  a  cup,  onions, 
and  a  few  books,  contributed  vastly  to  the 
rendering  philosophy  popular  through  the 
burghs  of  Peloponeses :  how  many  temples 
and  palaces  would  have  remained  in  the 
quarries,  had  it  not  been  for  that  double- 
bottomed  bag  which  mouachism  has 
thrown  across  the  shoulders  of  its  col- 
lectors I  Can  it  be  thought  that  the  mo- 
rals of  the  fair  sex,  and  the  domestic  hap- 
pioess  depending  on  them,  are  foreign  to 
so  simple  a  cause  apparently  as  the  use  or 
disuse  of  pockets? 

So  long  as  those  faithful  depositories  re- 
tained their  station  by  the  sides  of  the 
respectable  housewife,  the  result  must  have 
been  a  spirit  of  good  order  and  habits  of 
economy :  to  trust  dependants  was  not  so 
requisite,  the  authority  of  the  wife  was 
more  absolute,  aud  the  community  more 
flourishing.  The  public  sireets  would 
sometimes  offer  the  most  interesting  spec- 
tacle, uamely,  that  of  a  youthful  female 
bestowing  charity.   The  disappearance  of 


|  pockets  has  wrought  a  great  alteration. 
The  inconsiderate  wife  will  now  adopt  the 

i  manners,  costume,  and  family  of  the  Graces; 
free  from  care,  and  destitute  of  reflection, 
she  sports  under  the  tutelage  of  her  slaves; 
her  correspondents'  notes,  no  longer  secret- 
ed occasions  storms  at  which  she  grieves 
and  is  amused  nearly  at  the  same  moment. 
A  woman  without  pockets  is  a  Cupid  just 
out  of  his  cradle.  What  a  picturesque 
medley  of  dependence  and  caprice,  of 
thoughtlessness  and  of  candid  simplicity* 
But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the  case  that  the 
perfection  of  a  handsome  woman  consists 
in  her  complete  approximation  to  a  state 
of  childhood. 

To  you  all-thinking  men  of  every  part 
of  Europe  let  us  therefore  apply :  without 
further  delay  take  this  moral  crisis  into 
consideration  ;  make  it  your  theme  to  de- 
velope  the  truths  which  a  subject  so  inter- 
esting.to  the  destiny  of  the  human  species 
is  pregnant  with ;  give  us  a  Philosophical 
History  of  Pockets. 

No  one  answered  the  Major's  appeal ; 
perhaps  by  publishing  it  in  The  Listener 
some  ingeuious  aud  investigating  being 
will  bestow  this  desired  history  on  pockets. 
The  following  fact  may,  however,  be  re- 
lied OD. 

It  is  but  a  very  little  time  back  that  a 
very  lovely  young  woman,  in  a  blue  satin 
speuser  and  a  pistachio  nut-coloured  crape 
skirt  was  standing  under  the  vestibule  of 
the  Theatre  Feydeau.  Her  agitated  aud 
confused  appearance  caused  several  persona 
to  surround  her,  imagining  she  was  in  want 
of  something  or  other,  and  they  were  emu- 
lous to  render  her  service.—-*4  Are  you  in 
want  of  an  umbrella,  young  woman?  Is 
it  a  coach  you  are  waiting  for,  Made- 
moiselle ?  Will  you  be  pleased,  Madam, 
to  accept  of  my  aim?  Will  yon  favour 
me  by  accepting  a  seat  in  my  cabriolet  ?"— » 
"  No,  gentlemen,  I  want  nothing  but  a 
pair  of  pocket*."— And  the  little  epicure 
was  holding  in  one  hand  a  basket  of 
peaches,  in  the  other  a  large  bunch  of 
grapes,  with  an  enormous  green  melon 
uuder  her  arm ! 
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GEORGE  AND  SOPHIA.— A  TRUE  STORY. 


A  COUMTB.Y  gentleman  of  the  aiun«  of 
JacibaM,  after  being  |>o*8essed  of  a  hand- 
though  not  a 
himself  reduced  on  » 
humble  circumstances,  owing  to  bia  having 
bean  security,  to  a  Large  amount,  for  two 
friends,  one  of  whom  was  a  bankrupt,  and 
the  other  died  insolvent.  No  sooner  did 
he  receive  the  sad  intelligence  than  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Loudon,  to  fetch  back  bia  only 
child,  a  sou,  whom  he  had  sent  thither  io 
order  that  he  might  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tions  of  the  eminent  professors  which  the 
metropolis  cou tains. 

A  messenger  was  diapatcbed  to  bring  the 
youth  to  the  house  where  bia  father  had 
alighted :  upon  his  entering  the  room,  he 
was  addressed  as  follows  :—*'  You  now  see 
before  you,  my  dear  George,  a  living 
parent,  who  would  not  lament  so  bitterly 
the  misfortunes  that  have  recently  befallen 
him,  if  he  cherished  you  leas,  and  if  he 
had  not  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
your  behaviour.  The  improvement  you 
have  made  during  your  short  stay  in  this 
place  will  add  to  the  regret  which  L  feel 
at  no  longer  being  able  to  bear  the  ex  pence 
which  your  continuing  in  town  would  re- 
quire, aud  of  which  I  know  you  to  be  de- 
aerving.  The  patrimony  I  had  inherited 
from  our  ancestors  has  not  been  lost  from 
my  extravagance.  I,  on  the  contrary,  lived 
retired  in  a  little  country  box,  where——" 
•» I  shall  be  very  happy  to  follow  you, 
Sir,"  interrupted  the  son,  "  if  my  company 
can  prove  sufficient  to  afford  cooaolatiou  to 
my  dearly-beloved  and  respectable  unhappy 
father.  J  only  beg  you  will  allow  me  time 
to  go  and  bid  adieu— —"—At  these  words 
the  young  man's  eyea  were  Ailed  with  tears. 
«  My  dearest  boy,"  said  the  father,  perceiv- 
ing that  he  durst  not  enter  into  further 
explanation,  u  speak  freely.  Perhaps  you 
have  formed  an  inclination  in  this  town. 
Confide  in  me}  you  know  that  1  have  al- 
ways wished  you  to  consider  me  rather  as 
an  experienced  indulgcut  friend,  than  as  a 
despotic  father."—-  Yea,  Sir,  you  have 
guessed  right,"  replied  the  youth,  falling 
do  love,  and  my  affec 


on  his  km 


1 


tion  is  repaid  by  a  young  lady  whom  I  ] 


have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meet  in  2 
with.  I  shall  not  attempt  describing  to 
you  her  beauteous  persoo  and  agreeable 
wht,  the  loved  object  always  stands  on- 
paralleled  in  the  eyea  of  a  lorer,  but  if  her 
disposition,  and  tfie  qualifications  of  her 
noble  heart  were  known  to  you,  1  am  cer- 
tain you  would  not  disapprove  of  my  par- 
tiality to  her,  although  she  is  ignorant,  as 
yet,  who  are  the  parents  from  whom  she 
was  born.  You  wonder  at  this  avowal, 
which  1  have  made  very  candidly,  especial- 
ly as  our  present  circumstances  deprive  me 
of  all  hopes :  for  if  her  friends  are  persons 
of  rank,  as  I  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
from  the  education  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  her,  whenever  they  are  willing  to 
claim  her  as  their  child,  they  will  not  ac- 
cept of  me  tor  her  husband :  whereas,  if 
they  never  are  to  claim  her,  I  never  will 
marry  a  person  I  love,  so  long  as  I  am  be- 
reft of  the  means  of  making  her  comfort- 
able in  proportion  to  her  deserts.** 

*  George,"  resumed  Mr.  Jacibald,  "  I 
cannot  approve  of  that  love  for  a  person 
whose  birth  is  thus  kept  a  secret.  Mean- 
while, if  the  passions  of  men  be  violent  at 
your  time  of  life,  most  fortunately  they  are 
not  of  long  duration.    Let  us  eat  our  sup- 
per; to-morrow  you  will  take  leave  of  all 
your  friends,  and  on  the  next  day  we  shall 
take  our  departure."    Their  repast  was 
soon  at  an  end,  and  George  dismissed  at 
an  early  hour.    As  he  was  returning  home, 
assailed  by  the  most  sorrowful  ideas,  be 
was  surprised  at  meeting  an  imrneim 
crowd,  and  curiosity  prompted  htm  to  in- 
quire what  waa  the  matter? — «*I  waa  driv- 
ing an  elderly  gentleman,"  aaid  a  hackney- 
coachman,  44  who  bad  stooped  to  lookout 
at  some  object  or  other,  wheu  another  car- 
riage running  against  mine,  occasioned  a 
sudden  jolt;  the  door  flew  opeu  in  conse- 
quence, and  the  poor  gentleman,  in  his  fall, 
happened  to  strike  his  head  against  a  post, 
and  waa  taken  senseless  to  a  surgeon's,  who 
has  pronounced  him  to  be  in  danger  of  bis 
life." — **  I  am  sorry  for  the  veteran  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  you  have  been  discharged  I 
suppose,  so  carry  me  to  Adam-street,  Add- 
phi.' 
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Although  ever  to  preoccupied  with  his 
trouble*,  our  youth,  on  entering  the  coach, 
felt  a  something  rolling  under  bis  feet, 
which,  on  picking  up,  he  found  to  be  a 
box,  with  a  very  rich  lid.  W  hen  be  had 
rcai  bed  his  home,  he  examined  toe  trea- 
sure which  chance  had  thus  thrown  in  bis 
way.  It  proved  to  be  a  casket  partly  filled 
with  diamond  ornament*,  and  at  the  bot- 
torn  of  which  a  drawer  had  been  managed 
that  contained  bank-notes  to  the  amount  of 
tight  thousand  pounds.  These  riches, 
thought  George,  most  certaiuly  beloug  to 
the  ok]  gentleman  who  fell  out  of  the  coach. 
If  he  be  still  alive,  what  most  his 
tude  be  I  I  must  go  to-morrow  and 
after  him.  Then,  casting  his  eyes  anew 
on  the  whole,  44  Alas!"  exclaimed  he,  with 
a  sigh,  "  how  happy  could  I  live  with  my 
Sophia,  if  1  was  j>ossessed  of  thia  wealth I" 

At  aa  early  hour  the  next  morning  he 
repaired  to  the  surgeon's.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  not  dead,  but  he  could  not  be 
spoken  to  at  he  wai  just  gone  to  rest.  Till 
Mioh  time  as  he  awakes,  said  (ieorge,  let  me 
go  and  see  Sophia.  But,  when  I  meet  her, 
wheu  I  witness  her  tears  upon  being  in- 


I  found  if— The  right  owner,  in  a  trans- 
port of  joy  and  of  admiration,  claaped  the 
knees  of  his  benefactor:  "  Ah !  Sir,"  said 
he,  a  moment  after,  **  1  beg  you  will  in- 
form me  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  a  ser- 
vice of  this  nature*  and  in  what  manner  I 
could  manifest  my  gratitude  "  To  that 
1  renounce  every  claim  \  1  am,  if  I  flatter 
not  myself  too  much,  above  accepting  of  a 
remuneration  :  my  name  is  Jacibald."— "  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your 
father  for  years,  and  am  no  stranger  to  the 
nmfortuues  that  he  has  eucouutered.  You 
are  the  worthy  son  of  a  respectable  fatjieiv 
With  regard  to  myself,  I  am  a  widower, 
left  with  an  only  daughter  ;  allow  her  to 
share  with  you  the  property  you  have  just 
returned,  to  which  1  shall  add  as  much 
more  in  case  you  accept  of  the  proposals. 
On  account  of  some  family  broils,  which 
have  ouly  been  settled  for  a  few  day*  past, 
she  has  beeu  made  acquainted  thia  morn- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  with  the  uameofher 
father."  Thcu,  raiaiug  his  voice,  "Come 
in,  my  girl,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

From  an  adjacent  room  instantly  rushed 
in  the  very  identical  Sophia,  in  whose  fa- 


He  therefore  proceeded  bark  to  the  sur- 
geon's, and  as  he  urged  the  necessity  of  bis 
*}>eakiiig  to  the  invalid  about  husinctw  of 
essential  importance,  he  was  immediately 
brought  to  hie  bed-side.— "Sir,"  said  he, 
"pray  tell  me,  did  you  not  leave  a  casket 
in  the  coach,  from  a  f:iil  of  which  you  mH 
with  your  accident  ?"— a  Alas!  Sir,"  re- 
plied the  other,  **1  liave  lost  a  box  con 
timing  diamonds  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
tlioutttud  pounds,  besides  eight  thousand 
in  bank-notes."—"  You  have  lost  nothing. 
Sir,"  resumed  the  youth  ;  *  here  is  your 
property,  which  I  feel  happy  to  restore  as 


formed  that  we  must  part  for  ever,  how  do  vour  young  Jacibald  was  so  affectionately 
I  know  I  shall  be  endowed  with  sufficient  I  j  prepossessed.  The  surprise  of  the  two 
fortitude  not  to  think  of  the  treasure  I  found  |  j  lovers  alone  prevented  them  from  flying 
yesterday?  Most  shocking  ideal  can  1  into  each  other's  arms;  yet  it  no  sooner 
question  my  ow  ii  honour?  When  he  ask-  subsided,  to  make  room  for  emotions  of  a 
ed  for  Sophia,  he  was  toW  that  ahc  had  /  more  tender  nature,  th.ui  Mr.  liichardson 
been  sent  for  at  day-break,  and  was  not  yet    (Sophia  s  father),  addressing  George,  aaid 

to  him,  with  a  smile,  «'  Although  you  have 
not  answered  me  yet,  1  beheve  1  can  read 
in  your  looks  that  \ou  agree  to  my  propo. 
sition,  and  I  congratulate  myself  that  the 
husband  1  bad  prepared  for  my  Sophia 
m  tlie  same  whom  her  heart  bad  fixed 
upon." 

Mr.  Jacibald  was  overjoyed  at  his  son*s 
good  fortune;  neither  was  he  much  less 
pleased  with  the  circumstance  whence  it 
originated.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed  as  soon  as  a  license  could  be 
procured  j  and  the  young  couple,  for  a 
series  of  years,  lived  in  uninterrupted  hap- 
pioesfl. 
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THE  HAPPIEST  NUPTIALS  1MBITTERED  BY  FILIAL  DISOBEDIENCE ; 


AN    HISTORICAL  TALE. 


Charles  V.  Emperor  of  Germany, 
attended  by  his  officers  of  the  highest  rank 
in  the  armament,  which  sailed  from  Cag- 
liari  on  the  16th  of  July,  1535,  having  com- 
pelled Tunis  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
hastens  through  all  quarters  of  the  city, 
seeking,  by  remonstrances  and  threats,  to 
restrain  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  his 
victorious  troops ;  but  their  basest  passions 
prevail  against  subordination — thirty  thou- 
sand Moors  and  Arabs  are  massacred,  and 
ten  thousand  reserved  for  worse  than  death 
in  the  mines  of  South  America.   To  the 
atrocities  of  a  few  hours,  the  natives  still 
ascribe  that  vengeance  of  Divine  Provi- 1 
dence,  which,  in  the  third  African  expedi-  [ 
tion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  second  of  i 
their  sovereign,  ordained  the  wreck  of  flf-  j 
teen  ships  of  war  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  . 
transports,  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousaud 


on  their  deliverer.  The  bigb-wrougbi 
transports  of  the  enfranchised  captives, 
and  the  ardent  sympathy  of  their  liberators, 
had  not  subsided,  when  a  train  of 
excited  new  feelings  of  mingled 
ment  and  curiosity.  A  lady,  casting  away 
the  boughs  of  foliage  that  screened  ber 
from  the  sun,  threw  up  her  veil,  and,  in 
the  English  dialect,  intreated  for  admission 
to  the  royal  presence.  An  officer  who  oa- 
derstood  her  language,  communicated  tins 
supplication :  the  Emperor  commanded  bun 
to  lead  her  and  her  companions  within  tbe 
circle  of  his  lords  in  waiting,  and  be  to  act 
as  interpreter.  The  camels  and  their  load 
were  committed  to  safe  custody,  and  tbe 
travellers  dismounted,  and  obeyed  the  im- 
perial mandate.   The  elder  lady  took  tbe 


arm  of  her  male 


ion,  and  the  other 


sylph-like  figure,  covered  with  a  drapery 
men, 'in  the  fathomless  ocean;  and  thou-1]  flowing  from  her  head  to  tbe  ground,  walk 
aands,  after  gaining  the  shore,  were  slaugh- ;  j  ed  on  the  other  side.   They  ai 

tered  by  the  vindictive  retribution  of  the 
Tunisian  populace.  The  soldiery  had,  in- 
deed, perpetrated  horrible  cruelties,  but 
their  superiors  spared  no  exertion  to  rescue 
the  victims.  Charles,  with  his  own  baud, 
inflicted  several  flesh  wounds  on  the  most 
daring  leaders  of  his  plundering  murder* 
ous  legions,  in  hopes  of  intimidating  the 

rest;  but  the  officers,  comparatively  few, '  peror's  command.  A  murmur  of  adruira- 
were  unable  to  enforce  their  orders.  The ;  tion  passed  along  tbe  assemblage,  on  be- 
Emperor,  in  grief  and  indignation,  dashed'  holding  a  form  aud  features  where  the 
to  the  ground  his  ensanguined  weapon ;  expression  of  intellectual  dignity  redeemed 
and  the  officers,  of  all  degrees,  stood  in  sad  (j  sweet  timidity  from  the  charge  of  imbecile 
silence,  ashamed  of  nominally  commanding  softness.  The  Emperor  rose,  and  giving  a 
a  host  of  ruffians.  Their  faces,  hands,  and  hand  to  each  lady,  conducted  them  within 
uniforms,  bore  bloody  evidences  of  recent  the  pavilion.  The  matron  wished  again  to 
warfare;  their  chargers  seemed  to  have  ,  kneel,  and  the  lovely  girl,  who  watched 
waded  amidst  rivers  of  gore;  and  their1  ber  every  movement,  followed  ber  ex  ample; 


the  royal  pavilion  with 
Charles  desired  the  veiled  lady  to  shew  her 
face ;  and  as  she  did  not  instantly  comply, 
a  gay  officer  attempted  to  draw  aside  tbe 
gauze ;  but  the  young  stranger  kneeling 
beside  her  darted  a  look  of  lofty  displea- 
sure, and,  in  whispers,  persuaded  the  trera- 
!  bling  fair  to  permit  him  to  fulfil  the  Em- 


downcast  aspect  might  belong,  not  to  vic- 
tory, but  to  defeat.  Imprecations,  menaces, 
screams,  aud  groans,  filled  the  air.  The 
tumult  was  hushed  a  few  momeuts,  and 
joyful  acclamations  spread  nearer  and  more 
near.  Twenty-five  thousand  Christian 
slaves,  the  brave  men  who,  imprisoned  in 
the  citadel,  had  burst  their  fetters,  and 
turned  the  artillery  of  the  ramparts  against 
the  oppressors,  now  threw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  Charles,  pouring  forth  blessings 


but  Charles  prevented  them,  and  waved 
his  band  to  the  youth,  declining  a  repeated 
act  of  homage.  Looking  pleasantly  on  bis 
officers,  the  Emperor  said  : — 

M  We  are,  to-day,  no  more  than  the  Ge- 
nerals aud  subalterns  of  a  disobedient 
army;  and  as  all  have  undergone  much 
fatigue,  so  all  should  be  seated,  and  tint 
lady  will  honour  us  with  some  account  of 
the  purport  of  her  journey." 
The  interpreter  imparted  the  monarch's. 
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behest.  The  lady  threw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  Charles,  exclaiming  :— 

Mighty  Emperor!  An  undutiful  daugh- 
ter, a  hideously  criminal  wretch,  licks  the 
dust  before  thee.  There  is  blood  upon  Die 
hands  held  up  imploring  protection  for  her 
innocent  offspriug." 

The  youthful  beauty  had  prostrated  her- 
self, in  imitation  of  her  parent,  and  forget- 
ful of  all  her  bashful  apprebensious,  said, 
with  charming  simplicity : — 

u  Most  gracious  Lord  Emperor !  My  mo- 
ther is  all  goodness.  She  shed  no  blood, 
hut  the  blood  of  a  ruffian,  who  would  have 
killed  my  dear  father." 

A  deep  glow  suffused  the  checks  of  the 
maiden,  and  tears  trickled  fast  as  she  spoke. 
The  Emperor  raised  her  and  her  mother, 
and  the  most  profound  silence  pervaded  the 
multitudinous  audience,  while  Mrs.  God- 
frey resumed  her  narration:  

44  My  father  possessed  large  estates,  which 
were  destiued  for  me,  on  condition  of  giv- 
ing my  hand  to  the  next  heir }  but  my 
affections  were  early  rivctted  upon  a  gen- 
tkman  of  great  accomplishments  and 
worth,  though  of  small  fortune.  My  father 
absolutely  interdicted  me  from  seeiug  him. 
He  resolved  to  leave  England  for  ever* 
and,  in  the  phrenzy  of  love,  I  consented  to 
plight  my  faith  at  an  altar,  sacrilegiously 
•kiued  with  parental  tears.  My  Godfrey 
carried  me  immediately  on  board  the  ship 
where  he  had  taken  a  passage,  intending 
to  commence  business  with  his  uncle,  a  rich 
banker,  of  Genoa.  But  heaven  chastised 
our  unBlial  self-indulgence.  The  rocky 
coast  of  north-western  Italy  could  be  seen 
on!>  at  a  great  distance,  when  a  Barbary 
corsair  boarded  our  unarmed  sloop,  and 
took  us  to  Algiers.  The  pirates  attempted 
to  separate  me  from  my  husband,  when  ar- 
ranging the  captives  for  sale;  but  clinging 
with  agonizing  grasp,  we  vowed  to  perish 
together.  A  venerable  Turk,  of  high  qua- 
lity, bad  come  to  take  the  first  choice  of  the 
slaves  and  pitying  our  anguish,  purchased 
oa  at  a  high  price.  He  exempted  us  from 
all  drudgery  but  domestic  cares;  and  though 
mexpert  in  household  offices,  Achmet  al- 
lowed our  assiduity  and  strict  honour  aton- 
«»  for  deBciency  in  servile  adroitness.  Our 
Mehtv  was  proven  at  the  utmost  hazard. 
Achmet  removed  to  a  country-house  for 
toe  recovery  of  hi*  health  j  but  tfae  fever 


recurred,  in  a  few  days.    My  husband  and 
I  attended  him.   While  he  lay  helpless, 
two  of  the  desperate  marauders  that  iufest 
the  woods,  undermined  our  cottage,  at  a 
subdivision  remote  from  Achmet's  cham- 
ber, and,  with  noiseless  step,  had  entered 
ere  we  suspected  their  vicinity.  Robberies 
are  so  frequent,  that  all  dwellings  are  pro- 
vided with  means  for  prompt  defence  ire 
these  barbarous  states:  and  my  husband 
instantaneously  seized  a  loaded  carbine, 
taking  an  aim  so  sure,  that  the  first  villain 
fell,  never  to  rise,  close  to  Achmet's  bed. 
The  other  strided  towards  it,  as  Achmet, 
roused  by  the  discharge  of  fire-arms,  leaped 
up  to  offer  resistance;  but  the  courage  of  a 
most  manly  mind  must  yield  to  personal 
debility :  he  sunk  on  the  grouud.    I  had  a 
pair  of  pistols  ready  for  Godfrey,  but  before 
he  could  employ  either,  his  adversary  lodged 
a  ball  in  his  thigh,  which  he  repaid  by 
breaking  the  left  arm  of  the  renegado  with 
Ins  shot.   I  could  not  use  a  pistol,  but  1 
had  unsheathed  a  sabre;  and  when  I  saw 
my  husband  grappling  with  a  ruthless  mis- 
creant, and  observed  him  drawing  a  cut- 
lass from  his  girdle,  1  sprung  upon  him 
with  the  murderous  steel.    I  bad  no  deli- 
berate purpose  of  taking  his  life— but,  alas  I 
the.  point  penetrated  his  heart   Oh !  his 
dying  look  can  never  be  effaced  from  my 
memory.   Day  and  night  his  distorted,  fe- 
rocious eyes,  seem  fixed  upon  me." 

**  God  and  man  acquit  you,  lady,"  said 
the  Emperor.  All  present  echoed  the  royal 
sentence,  but  Mrs.  Godfrey  mournfully  re- 
plied : — 

"  1  cannot  acquit  myself.  If  i  had  not 
disobeyed  my  parents,  I  should  not  be 
placed  in  circumstances  that  reduced  me  to 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  having  my  hus- 
baud  butchered  before  me,  or  imbruing 

|  my  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature, 
and  scuding  him  to  eternity  with  all  his  sins 

I  unrepented—  unrenouueed.  When  the  free- 
booter, with  a  frightful  malediction,  tore 
the  sabre  from  his  side,  and  the  vital  stream, 
weltering  as  he  lay,  eame  warm  over  my 
feet,  where  I  bandaged  my  husband's 
wound,  1  felt  as  though  the  current  of  life 
froze  in  every  vein  and  artery.  The  feel- 
ing was  momentary.  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  empurpled  blade  dirceted  at  God- 
frey, and  wrenched  it  from  the  expiring 
wretch.  Achmet  required  my  aid,  aud  1 
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had  just  raised  him  into  hit  conch,  when 
the  Moors,  appointed  to  watch  in  the  ves- 
tibule, appeared.  They  clamourously  la- 
mented tlie  catastrophe  their  vigilance 
should  have  prevented.  1  sent  one  of  them 
to  call  a  slave,  skilled  in  surgery,  to  extract 
the  ball  from  my  husband  s  thigh.  1  bad, 
in  some  measure,  staunched  the  effusion  of 
blood  with  a  part  of  my  dress,  and  he  was 
able  to  inform  me  surgical  assistance  would 
be  iwfcessary.  He  soon  recovered  ;  and 
the  success  of  bis  French  slave  in  curing 
Godfrey,  induced  Achmet  to  follow  his  pre- 
scriptions, which  in  a  short  time  removed 
bis  malady,  and  be  rewarded  the  old  man 
with  emancipation.  The  French  surgeon 
took  his  passage  for  Europe.  I  wrote  a 
penitential  letter  to  my  lather,  imploring 
him  to  ransom  me,  and  the  father  of  a  child 
which  we  soon  expected  :  but  years  of  toil 

down  the  old  man's 
died  before  the  vessel  set 
sail,  and  with  him  died  all  my  hopes  of  re* 
deraption  from  slavery.  Oh !  why  are  the 
rulers  of  civilized  realms  so  callous  to  the 
most  dire  of  human  calamities  ?  Why  do 
they  expend  lives  in  com  bating  for  increase 
of  territory,  or   commercial  or  political 

the 


insults  offered  by  barbarians  to  their  rtp] 
honour,  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  their 
subjects—injuries,  compared  to  which  fix 
extinction  of  animal  vitality  would  be  a 
merciful  doom.  Achmet  treated  us  a< 
friends-— bo t  still  we  were  slaves ;  and  his 
death  might  transfer  us  to  a  harsh  master. 
With  what  bitterness  of  soul  have  I  looked 
upon  my  son,  born  to  no  inheritance  except 
bondage  !  He  died  in  six  months,  and  1  be- 
wailed him  as  though  he  had  been  beirfo* 
diadem.  M  y  father's  curse,  and  the  curse  of 
the  robber  uttered  in  his  last  words,  haunt- 
ed  my  imagination :  and  1  afflicted  my  hus- 
band by  incessant  monodies,  in  our  short 
intervals  of  privacy.  Kiud,  gentle,  and 
noble-minded,  be  tried  to  soothe  and  cheer 
me,  by  urging  that  if  we  were  rasb,  my 
parents  were  arbitrary — and  in  stabbing 
the  robber  I  performed  an  act  of  conjugal 
heroism,  and  saved  the  delinquent  from  ex- 
piating  his  crimes  by  lingering  tortures. 
I  Reason  assented  to  those  palliations — yet 
i  distempered  sensibility  obtained  from  them 
no  permanent  relief }  and  while  a  morbid 
wayward  spirit  aggravated  each  distress 
terrible  evils  were  impending." 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next. ) 
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Poetic  Impressions.   By  Henry  Let.  One 
Volume  ltmo.   Sherwood,  Neely,  and 


All  tbe  company  titter'*!— young  Torf  cried, 
elate, 

<  Well,  the  heat  1  bsve  faia'd,  tbo'  it 
tbe /rial*."* 

HTT  AN  ORNAMENT  TO  BEAUTY. 

"  The  brightest  gems  bot  cloud  that  race 
Wlrere  Lore  a  »potlt-«s  (reaves  eaa  traee  ! 
For  hew  should  art,  or  borrow '<t  fays, 
Add  s pleader  to  the  solar  blase  ? 

One  jewel  only  Love  can  prize— 
'Tis  Pity's  pearl  in  Beauty's  eyes!'* 

IRONING  DAT. 

"  As  ironing-day's  aa  iron  age  to  me— 
Too  sad  a  truth, altho'  'tis  irony  ! 
epigram.  A  thousand  ills  my  heated  frame  environ, 

"  Once  at  tea  with  some  ladies,  a  Newmarket    Whene'er  I'm  raffled  by  a  smoothing  iron ! 
'Squire  11    My  pen  I  snatch  and  try  to  write  plain 

to  hand  round  the  toast  which  was  placed    Some  burning  tag-rag  stuff offends  my  nose; 
at  tbe  fire—  ||  For  surer  air  l'i 


These  fugitive  pieces  are  mingled  with 
very  familiar  and  domestic  impres- 
sions made  by  the  Washing  Day,  Ironing 
Day,  Quarter  Day,  and  Saturday.  The 
author  is  not  unknown  in  the  literary 
world  j  and  as  a  work  like  tbis  before  us  is 
impossible  to  analyze,  we  shall 
sly  present  the  following  extracts  to 


But  tbe  touch  hurst  his  fingers— he  stanip'd  und 
he  swore, 

And  then  quitting  bis  hold,  dropt  the  whole  on 

■: 


But  noxious  vapours  every  where  are  reeking! 
Put  to  strange  shifts,  and  numerous  shifts  wails 
trying,  (dry/o;. 
J]  I'm  shirVfng  wet,  wbea  all  things  rousd  are 
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Hi  worn,  tar  worse,  than  tending  with  bare 
feet 

At  Christmas,  doing  penance  in  a  sheet! 

1  pace  the  garden,  henry  as  a  sledge, 
*  Linen  (as  Falstaff  says)  en  every  hedge/ 
There  fringed  curtain*  waft  like  clouds  in  air. 
Each  raffled  shirt's  «  a  revell'd  sleeve  of  care.' 
Vainly  I  mnte  on  poesy  divine, 
A  dismal  gloom  it  thrown  o'er  every  line. 
Winds  as  they  blow,  long  trains  of  terror  spread, 
Frill'd  cap*  and  gowu-taHt  flapping  gainst  my 
head! 

My  path-way's  stbpt— to  find  the  track  is  puzz- 
ling— 

I'm  clasp'd  by  calicoe,  or  wrapt  in  muslin ! 
Hoiking,  I  stoop  to  'scape the  flying  evils, 
"Where  lung-prong'd  sticks  stand  up  like  forked 
devils! 

Each  holly-bosh,  tall  shrub,  or  painted  post, 
A  pallid  spectre  seems  or  green-eyed  ghost! 
From  boughs  suspended,  bodied  gowns  1  see, 
As  if  a  Bateman  hung  on  every  tree! 

My  house  once  more  I  enter— all  annoys, 
Throwing,  as  'twCre,  wet  blankets  o*er  my  joys : 
1  dare  not  speak— aw  told  the  work  it  binders— 
To  lend*a  hand  were  but  to  burn  my  fingers. 
Tormented  thus,  of  life  itself  1  tire, 
Plagued  with  so  many  irons  irt  the  flre!n 

SATUBDAT. 

"  In  glowing  terms  I  would  the  day  indite, 
(Its  morn,  its  noon,  its  afternoon,  and  night) 
The  busiest  day  tbronghout  the  week— the  latter 
day; 

A  day  whereon  odd  matters  are  made  even  ; 
The  dirtiest— cleanest  too— of  all  the  seven  ; 
The  sconring— pail,  pan,  plate,  and  platter  day  : 
A  day  of  general  note  and  notability, 

A  plagne  to  gentlefolks 
And  prim  gentility, 
E*eu  to  the  highest  ranks— nobility ! 

And  yet  n  day  (Wring  all  jokes) 
Of  great  utility, 

Both  to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  mobility. 
A  day  of  diu— of  clack— h  clatter  day  : 
For  all,  bowe'er  they  mi  ace  the  matter,  say, 

The  day  they  dread, 

(A  day  with  hippish,  feverish,  frenzy  fed) 
It  that  giaud  day  of  fuss  and  bustle,  Saturday  !M 

CANDOUR. 

«  What,  love  excepted,  charms  mankind  ? 
An  honest,  generous,  candid  mind. 
The  love  1  valne  scorns  control, 
Its  flame  the  impulse  of  the  soul! 
If  this  my  J  alio  cannot  show, 
It  is  bnt  just  to  tell  me  so. 

As  fancy  dictates,  thoughts  will  range, 
Our  feelings,  inclinations  change : 
The  heavenly  mandate  bow  withstand  ? 
Wherefore  oppose  its  high  command  ? 
Why  stamp  with  blame  the  heart  that's  free, 
Seeking  its  own  affinity  ? 
Think  not  that  hence  1  Jnlia  slight, 
Or  bold  dear  woman's  preference  light. 

i?o.  lift— V*L  XVIII. 


Ah  no !  —but  if  by  ills  aggrieved, 
fj  'Tis  added  pain  to  be  deceived  ; 
J  And  when  by  love  and  fortune  crest, 
|  Tis  nearest  bliss  to  know  the  worst, 
h    Did  Julia  say  she  could  not  love, 
ff'Tweuld  still  a  mark  <>f  kindness  prove. 

For  candour,  which  the  heart  alarms,  , 

Adds  greater  worth  to  female  charms  £ 

It  notes  a  rectitude  replete, 

A  detestation  of  deceit. 
If  man  enslave  the  female  mind, 

It  only  leads  as  he's  incliued  ; 

The  difference,  then,  not  wide  would  seem. 

Twixt  me  and  those  who  vainly  dream  t 

And  thus  the  rase — a  few  words  show  it— 

The  mind's  the  same— but  1  best  know  it." 

Another  little  interesting  Poem  has  ap- 
peared from  the  same  writer;  which  proves? 
,  that  his  heart  is  in  unison  with  his  head : 
the  one  is  well  stored  with  learning's  trea- 
sures, Hie  other  seems  replete  with  the  ten- 
der feelings  of  humanity;  and  "the  mer- 
ciful roan  is  merciful  to  his  beast."  This 
Poem  is  entitled  Dash — a  village  dog,  whose 
Bdelity  to  his  master  is  enough  to  cause 
every  summer  friend  to  hide  his  head.— 
Some  admirable  reflections  are  mingled  in 
this  pleasing  little  effusion  on  the  conduct 
which  the  humane  and  good  man  ever  ob- 
serves towards  the  brute  creation,  and  with 
which  we  commence  our  extracts. 

"  The  hnmblest  bird  that  near  a  cottage  comes, 
Is  ever  welcome  to  a  kind  man's  crumbs. 
All  things  above  him,  his  reflections  trace, 
And  all  below,  his  sympathies  embrace ; 
Glad  to  protect,  relieve— but  ne'er  annoy  j 
He  feels  for  all  that  snfler  or  enjoy  ; 
Will  smile  with  these— for  those  a  tear  cao  shed. 
Nor  on  a  worm  e'er  willingly  would  tread." 

ACCIDENT  WHICH  SEVIL  DASH  AMD  Hit 
MASTKB. 

"Therongb  o'erbanging  rock  was  high  and 
steep, 

Yet  Dash  between  the  clefts  would  fearless  creep. 
At  length  the  top  be  gain'd,  and  joy  pourtray'd, 
Ran,  jnmp'd,  and  bark'd— then  howl'd  again  for 
aid } 

Look'd  down  and  whined,  as  if  the  path  he'd 
ahow, 

And,  sorrowing,  heard  his  master  groan  below ! 
The  waters,  gathering  from  the  neighbouring 
grounds, 

In  torrents   rush'd— o'erflow'd   the  quarry's 
bounds ! 

A  marly  substance,  loosened  by  the  flood, 
Was  driven,  and  fell,  where  wretched  Woodley 
stood : 

Or  rather  where  he  clang— how  could  be  stand, 
So  insecure  bis  footing  ou  the  sand ! 

F  f 
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In  vain  hit  earnest  efforts,  utmost  toil, 
Against  the  gushing  stream  and  sliding  soil ; 
O'crwhelm'd  and  breathless  he  was  forward 
thrown, 

Still  buoyant,  by  the  eddy's  power  alone, 
Whirl'd  round  the  circliug  pool,  and  with  rude 
shork, 

By  refluent  waters  driven  against  the  rock. 

Dash  this  perceiving,  sprung  with  all  his  force. 
And  dauntless  plunging  'neatb  the  torrent's 
course, 

He  Woodley  caught!— Dash  then  bis  strength 
applied, 

And  dragged  him  quickly  to  the  other  side, 
Where  Woodley,  floating,  grasp'd  the  rooted 
sedge, 

And  drew  himself  above  the  water's  edge ; 
Crept  towards  a  sloping  creek  ;  he  could  no  more, 
For  high  and  rugged  stones  projected  o'er : 
There  faint  they  breathed— Dash  close  at  Wood- 
ley's  feet, 
At  if  be  sought  to  lead  him  vital  heat. 
Drench'd,  feeble,  shivering,  long  they  abject 
lay, 

Till  Woodley,  grateful,  hail'd  the  light  of  day  ; 
Yet  light  no  succour  brought— removed  no  fear- 
Death,  lingering  death— the  only  refuge  near!" 

TUB  DOO'S  ENDEAVOURS  TO  SAVE  H  IS  MASTER. 

"  Dash  reach'd  the  quarry,  breathless  and  in 
pain, 

Obliged  to  crawl,  ere  he  its  edge  could  gain  i 
Soon  as  perceived,  he  let  the  wallet  drop, 
And  Woodley  caught  it— Dash  lay  faint  at  top! 
Woodley,  at  ibis  aJarm'd,  laid  down  the  food ; 
He  saw    Dash   gasping— and  observ'd  some 
blood. 

What  grief  oppress'*  his  heart,  ab,  pause,  and 
think! 

His  faithful  dog  be  saw  exhausted  sink! 
Exhausted  by  a  fond,  an  eager  strife, 
An  ardent  zeal  to  save  his  master's  life! 
Alas,  that  master  found  those  efforts  vain, 
And  every  kind  endeavour  end  in  pain  ! 

Gang",  the  exciseman,  as  be  pass'd  that  way, 
(His  walk,  as  we  have  said,  at  early  day) 
First  noticed  Dash — the  dog  belong  bad  known; 
And  next  saw  Woodley— just  as  we  have 


To  succour  Woodley,  Gauge  his  skill  applied, 
And  gently  placed  him  close  by  Dash's  side : 
Dash  beard  thenj  speak— his  head  be  faintly 
raised, 

And  fondly  on  his  mucb-loved  master  gazed. 
Woodley,  tho'safe  himself,  in  anxious  fear 
At  seeing  Dash  lie  wounded,  dropp'd  a  tear ; 
Cautions  he  hirn'd  the  faithful  creature  o'er, 
But  Dash  had  fallen— olaa,  to  rise  no  more ! 
The  gun's  dire  charge  a  vital  part  had  foiind, 
And  life's  warm  stream  ran  copious  on 
ground. 

Da*h,  from  remembrance  of  each  kind  com 
maad, 

In  pure  aficctiaa  lick'd  his  master's  hand  5 


A 

atb, 
gasp  lot 


Re-oped  his  sunken  eye  that  token'd  d« 
Strain'd  by  each  short  convulsive 
breath  ! 

E'en  tho'  in  agony  his  frame  was  rent, 
ffeon  his  master  seeui'd  alone  intent: 
Each  glance— each  gasp— spoke  more  than  won", 
impart— 

A  silent  eloquence  that  smote  the  heart ! 
\nd  si  1 II  another  lingering  h»ok  he  cast— 
\  look  ihut  pitio'd  the  moie,  because  the  last! 
«  Ah,  my   poor  fellow !'— Woodley  said, 
•igh'd; 

Dash  once  more  strove  to  lick  bis 

died!" 


ODE  ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OP 
EDUCATION. 

Let  Avarice  heap  in  mouldy  store, 
The  wealth  of  each  commercial  shore, 
Torn  from  the  artist's  struggling  band}, 
Let  vain  hereditary  greatness  stand, 
W  here  hills  improve  the  scene  below. 
And  proudly  think  the  men  are  so, 
Who  boast  encroaching  acres  less  extent, 
From  guilt  enlarg'd,  from  pride  refin'd, 
In  matter's  sphere,  how  little  can  content. 
Rich  in  itself  the  cultivated  mind! 


the 


Not  Forlnne's  ever  veering  tide, 
To  Woe  or  Happiness  the  guide 
Of  vulgar  souls,  has  power  to  swny 
Fair  Education  from  her  settled  way. 
Her  songs  make  summer  look  more  bright^ 
Euhance  the  day,  illume  the  night, 

Serene  the  tempests  frown  ; 
Give  heroes  who  their  country  tare 
More  firmness,  verging  on  the  grare. 

Than  tyrants  feel  on  down. 

Or  should  discontent  arise, 

Stolen  fr  im  the  gloomy  vale  of  sighs, 

Where  tangled  Care  depresses  bowers, 

And  sulph'rous  Envy  blasts  the  flowers; 

While  troubled  sticains  in  murmurs  glide j 

And  boding  birds  the  blossoms  hide; 

She  lifts  the  magic  of  her  lyre, 

That  bids  th'  involuntary  fiend  retire, 

Far  from  the  bounds  of  Wisdom's  school, 

To  fret  the  madding  Kiug,  or  conqu'iiug  fooft 

Where'er  the  slowly  dripping  rill, 
In  mossy  caves,  or  down  a  hill, 

Rolls  its  ineand'riiig  tide; 
Where'er  the  willow  waves  its  shade, 
Kindly  for  musing  minds  displayed, 

The  valley's  arching  pride  ! 
She  loves  to  rest,  nnd  nobly  think, 
What  raises  man,  and  what  can  siuk 

The  candidate  for  fame ; 
She  finds  on  actions  all  depends, 
That  only  virtue  lustre  lends, 

And  vice  inherits  shame. 

But,  oh !  what  tears  can  tell 
(Exhausting  Aganippe's  well; 
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What  ambition,  malice,  riot, 
The  world  divide,  defame,  disquiet, 
When,  toe  Muses  put  to  (light, 
Enter  anarchy  and  night, 
Marring'  ev'ry  toneful  string, 
While  Folly  laughs  aloud,  and  Dulness  flaps  bis 
wing  ? 

The  sons  of  Geoins  pleasures  share, 
That  scorn  with  sensual  to  compare. 
Theirs  is  the  warm  expansive  soul 
That  tastes  the  pleusurcs  of  the  whole; 
From  other's  good  more  joy  they  feel, 
Than  Bacchus'  mysteries  can  reveal; 

And  e'ea  in  bumble  home, 
They  mount  the  winds,  pursue  the  sun, 
Thro'  all  the  mary  wonders  run 

Of  space's  ample  dome : 
Soaring,  they  snatch  a  wreath  from  Fate, 
A  bore  the  creeping  triumphs  of  the  great. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SIR 
SAMUEL  ROMILLY. 

Suast.r  the  world,  in  these  degenerate  times, 
With  every  sad  elapsing  year  grows  worse! 

The  noblest  spirits,  sickening  o'er  its  crimes, 
Seem  anxious  to  escape  the  general  curse. 

Sad  is  the  omen— terrible  the  thought, 
That  those  who  best  might  teach  their  fellow 
men, 

No  longer  can  by  hopes  or  fears  be  brought 
To  bear  the  weight  of  threescore  years  and 
ten. 

O !  that  some  spirit  from  on  high  would  deign 
Our  ever- restless  passions  to  control ; 

Whose  tranquillizing  influence  might  restrain 
This  fearful  emigration  of  the  soul ! 

O'er  fallen  Romilly's  untimely  urn, 

Dumb  be  detraction—banished  party  rage ; 

While  all  whose  hearts  can  feel,ia  union  mourn 
The  patriot  senator— the  active  sage. 

Mot  his  lh'  inglorious  course  that  seeks  renown 
la  faction's  trammels,  lured  by  rank  or  place; 

The  mighty  genius  be  might  boast  his  own, 
Aspired  to  plead  for  all  the  human  race. 

Him  future  ages  shall  proclaim  their  frieud, 
Who  raised  his  voice  in  unborn  millions' 
cause, 

Impatient  to  abolish  or  amend 
Useless,  or  obsolete,  o 

Nor  taiu  bis  efforts,  Britaiu's  sons  all  know, 
The  benefits  they  own  will  still  reuew 

His  praise,  while  mingling  teais  of  joy  and  woe 
Shall  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  bis  due. 

Peace  to  bis  manes!— Errors  ha  might  have, 
As  all  the  purest  base  in  every  clime; 

These  shall  with  him  be  burled  in  the  grave— 
Hit  virtues  shall  survive  the  reign  of  Time. 


THE  WATER  MELON. 

*Twas  noon,  and  the  reapers  repos'd  on  the  bank 
Where  our  rural  repast  had  b«-en  sprrnd, 

Beside  us  meander'd  the  till  where  we  drank, 
And  the  green  willows  wav'd  over  head  ; 

Lnciuda,  the  queen  of  our  rustical  treat, 
With  smiles,  like  tbe  season,,  auspii-ious, 

Had  render'd  tbe  scene  and  the  banquet  more 
sweet— 

But  oh  !  the  desert  was  delieions ! 
A  melon,  the  sweetest  that  loaded  the  v:ne, 

The  kind  hearted  dsmsel  had  brought ; 
Its  crimson  core  teeui'd  with  the  richest  of  wine, 

"  How  much  like  her  kisses!"— I  thought. 
And  I  said,  as  its  nectarous  juices  1  quaff'd, 

"  How  vain  are  the  joys  of  the  vicious! 
'*  No  tropical  fruit  ever  furnished  a  draught 

44  So  innocent,  pure, and  delieions. 
"  In  the  seeds  which  embellished  this  red  juicy 
core, 

"  An  emblem  of  life  we  may  view  ; 
"  For  human  enjoyments  are  thus  sprinkled  o'er 

**  With  specks  of  an  ebony  hue. 
"  But  if  we  are  wise  to  discurd  from  the  mind, 

"  Ev'ry  thought  nud  affection  that's  vicious, 
"  Like  tbe  seed-speckled  core  of  the  melon,  we'll 
find 

"  Each  innocent  pleasure  delicious." 


FROM 

MOORE'S  NATIONAL  MELODIES. 

.  * 

Those  evening  bells,  those  evening  bells, 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells, 
Of  youth  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
Sioce  last  1  heard  their  soothing  chime. 

Those  joyous  hours  are  pass'd  away, 
And  many  a  friend  that  then  was  gay, 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells, 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells. 

And  so  'twill  be  when  1  am  gone, 
That  tunrful  peal  will  still  ring  on, 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells, 
And  sing  thy  praise,  sweet  evening  bells! 


THE  DEAD  SOLDIER. 

PROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  LAVATIft. 

Hi  sleeps!  The  hour  of  mortal  paia 
And  warrior  pride  alike  are  past, 

His  blood  is  mingling  with  the  rain,. 
His  cheeks  are  withering  in  the  blast. 

This  mora  there  was  a  blight  hue  there. 
The  flash  of  courage  stern  uud  high  j 

The  steel  has  drained  its  curreut  clear, 
Tbe  storm  has  bleached  it*  gallaut  dye. 

This  morn  these  icy  bauds  were  warm, 
That  lid  half  shewing  the  glax'd  ball, 

Was  life— thou  chill  aud  cluy-faced  form, 
Is  this  the  oae  we  lov'd  >  This  all 
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Woman  away  and  weep  no  more, 

Can  the  dead  give  yon  lore  for  lore- 
Can  the  grave  bear  ?    His  course  was  o'er, 
The  spirit  wing'd  iu  way  above. 

Wilt  thoo  for  dnsl  and  ashes  weep  ? 

Away;  thy  husband  lies  not  here. 
Look  to  yon  heaven !  If  love  is  deep 

»r 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

STANZAS 

On  hearing  a  Lady  sinp  «  Angela  ever  bright  and 

fair.^ 

Anocls  ever  fair  and  bright, 
Ai  ye  wave  your  wings  of  light, 
Viewless  spirits  deign  to  bear 
Her  who  now  prefers  her  prayer; 
Angels  ever  bright  and  fair, 
Take,  oh  I  lake  her  to  yonr  care. 

Guardian  angels,  ye  who  bend 
Round  the  throne  of  living  light, 

With  your  holiest  power  defend 
Her  who  supplicates  your  might. 

When  o'er  spirits  of  the  blest, 
Who  hare  found  supernal  rest, 
Ye  bave  lingered,  now  declare 
If  ye  heard  a  meeker  prayer  ? 
Tfe  are  silent !— angels  bright, 
Shield  her  with  your  wings  of  light 


W.  L. 


LINES 


O'er  whom  mildly  be  snov'd  with 
splendor, 

That  envy  was  won  to  the  feeling  of  lore. 

That  mind  which  cou'd  scatter  the  darkness  pro- 

foundest; 

Which  blez'd  amid  suns  with  a  sovereign  ray ; 
Whose  towerings,  whose  orbit  no  limit  e'er 


Has  shed  its  last  light!  fled  for  ever  away  ! 

O  reason!  of  all  man's  distinctions  the  proudest, 
How  frail  is  thy  tenure  when  feeling  com. 
mands ; 

The  deep  voice  of  nature  is  ever  the  loudest, 


To  the  lamented  memories  of  Sir  Samuel  and  Ladu 
Homily. 

Br  MISS  M.  LBMAN  RSDB. 

Vxil'd  is  the  lustre  of  feminine  sweetness ! 

Kindred  angels  hare  call'd  her  away  ! 
Existence— I  weep  as  I  dwell  on  thy  flee  to  ess, 

Not  even  her  parity  woo'd  thee  to  stay. 

Could  not  the  charms  that  rose  smiling  to 
thee— 

The  soft  ties  of  nature  enshrined  in  her,  breast, 
Cou'd  not  the  voice  of  the  orphao  entreat  thee— 

The  prayers  of  the  widow  thy  purpose  arrest  > 
O !  from  the  arms  of  the  fondest  devotion, 

She  pnss'd  like  the  sun  in  its  parting  sublime, 
De*ceuding  serene  to  eternity's  ocean, 

And  leaving  her  name  to  the  homage  of  rime. 

Her  beam  was  withdrawn,  and  it  shrouded  that 
grandeur 

Which  aw'd  the  still  millions  he  tower'd  shore,  | 


He  baa  burst  from  the  clay  that  but  abaekl'd  hk 
spirit, 

*Twas  a  moment  of  darkness,  but  pasa'd  is  the 

gloom; 

He  has  soar'd  to  the  bliss  he  was  fonn'd  to  inherit, 
And  left  bis  bright  mam'ry  the  world  to  Mums. 


VALENTINE'S  EVE. 

BT  MBS.  M(M0LI.AM. 

Awake  bo  sigh,  record  no  pain, 
But  sound  the  lyre's  convivial  strain, 
And  summon  all  the  smiling  train 

To  hail  this  bJissfal  oar. 
To  care  a  trace — to  grief  a  pause, 
To  friendship  fill  the  sparkling  vase, 
And  write  in  mem'ry's  code  of  laws 

What  sages  may  believe. 

That  whatsoe'er  the  schools  rereal, 
There's  not  one  pang  pure  hearts  may  fetl, 
Which  love  and  friendship 
And  music  sooth  to  peace. 


Affection  asks  pot  lordly  hall, 
Whilst  faithful  love  pan  joys  recall 

T>H  time's  swift  sa,ada  may  cease. 
Though  keen  distrust  bid  misers  fear 
To  let  their  shining  stores  appear- 
Though  eyes  that  ne'er  knew  feeling's  tear 

Dems nd  their  selfish  jeye. 
Though  cold  hypocrisy  pretends 
To  hail  her  dear  five  hundred  friends, 
And  many  a  gilded  placard  sends, 
And  k ports  her  thousand  toys. 

Go,  search  the  records,  of  the  heart, 
Go,  trace  what  scenes  true  bliss  impart, 
Extend  the  view,  observe  the  chart, 

Life's  shadows  to  beguile. 
The  board  where  social  virtues  meet, 
The  hearth  where  kindred  friendly  greet-* 
Tis  there  that  happiness  complete 

Bestows  her  rapt  rc 
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FlSHIOVfl  FOR  THE  MONTH  OT  DECEMBER. 


FASHIONS 

FOR 

DECEMBER,  1818. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION. 


No.  1.-— Cabkiagb  Daass. 

Round  drew  of  Bombazine,  elegantly 
finished  at  the  border  with  broad  black 
velvet,  surmounted  by  a  flounce  of  fine 
white  muslin,  beaded  by  a  rouleau  of  the 
same.  Black  re  I  vet  spenser,  with  a  saw 
tmr,  or  half  handkerchief,  of  mourning 
&hawl  manufacture.  Bonnet  of  white 
crape,  with  full  plume  of  black  ostrich 
feathers.  Bouillonc  ruff  of  fine  muslin. 
Black  chamois  slippers  and  gloves. 

No.  2.~Evesing  Dress. 

Andalusian  robe  of  black  crape,  worn 
over  a  black  satin  slip,  ornamented  at  the 
border  with  crape  flutings.  The  robe  van- 
dyked  with  black  velvet,  richly  ornamented 
"  i  trimming  of  twisted  crape,  down  each 


Health  and  youth  light  their  torches  at 
her  fane,  and  the  solemn  pomp  of  woe  suits 
not  with  her  varied  votaries.  Yet,  as  if 
presaging  this  dire  event,  never,  even  in 
the  ancient  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
was  black  so  prevalent  as  it  has  been  for 
this  last  fortnight,  both  for  the  evening 
costume  and  for  the  promenade.  Black 
satin  and  black  velvet  spensers  have  be- 
come almost  universal  among  the  higher 
classes  for  the  morning  walk. 

Among  the  bonnets,  on  the  present 
mournful  occasion,  we  have  been  favoured 
with  the  bight  of  one  made  by  Mrs.  Bell 
for  a  lady  of  high  rank:  it  is  of  transpa- 
rent black  crape,  very  large,  and  ornament- 
ed at  the  edge  by  a 
trimming :  a  superb  cluster  of  the 
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side.  The  sleeves  confined  at  the  msmeker-  i  caUed  19  laid  in  a  kind  of  studied 


by  a  superb  knot  of  jet.  Henrietta 
ruff  of  white  crape  bread  hemmed.  Black 
velvet  toque  ornamented  with  jet,  aud  I 
black  cypres*  feathers. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 
o> 

FASHIONS  AND  DRBSS. 

Tbb  stagnation  that  prevailed  for  several 
weeks  in  the  motley  regions  of  Fashion's 
extensive  empire,  shewed  that  we  were,  in 
a  great  measure,  prepared  for  an  event 
which  was  almost  to  be  desired  by  the 
friends  of  the  Royal  sufferer,  as  a  sure  relief 
from  the  anguish  she  endured,  and  the  cer- 
tain  conviction  that  virtue  meets  its  reward 
in  heaven,  and  which  reflection  makes  us 
submit  with  resignation  to  its  unerring 
will. 

Fashion  is  the  power  which  is  generally 
arrayed  in  the  varied  robe  of  Iris,  and  to 

 '« the  dimpled  smiles, 


negligence  between  the  crown  and  the 
brim  }  emblematic  of  the  honest  grief  of  a 
British  bosom  for  the  consort  of  him  they 
still  revere  j  while  they  bless  for  ever  the 


all  the  dear  affections  of  nature,  has  shewn 
such  unremitting  and  dutiful  attention  to 
bis  late  venerable  mother.*  A  black  vel- 
vet college  cap,  with  a  plume  of  cypress 
feathers,  is  u  high  favour}  aud  a  large  black 
satin  bonnet  for  morning  walks,  trimmed 
with  folds  of  crape,  is  much  in  requisition. 

A  new  Scottish  toque  is  much  worn  for 
paying  morning  visits,  or  for  friendly  din- 
ner parties  j  it  is  composed  of  crape  and 
black  satin,  with  laurel  leaves  affixed  on 
the  left  side,  of  the  same  materials.  A  dress 
cot  nette  is,  however,  more  prevalent  on  the 
above  occasions.  It  m  formed  of  white 
!'  crape,  and  ornamented  in  front  with  a  full 
half  wreath  of  black  crape  flowers:  the 


•  Nothing  cohunccs  so  much  the  excellent 
qualities  of  tbe  Prince  rtegem'*  heart  as  his  itt- 
ceesaot  aud  uo wearied  affection  to  bis  august 
r,  which  baa  uever  cc 
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crown  terminate*  loosely  behind,  and  is 
formed  of  black  crape:  there  is  a  taste  and 
fancy  in  this  head-dress  which  confer  high 
houour  on  the  invention  of  Mrs.  Bell.  An 
evening  toque  of  black  velvet,  trimmed 
with  rows  of  jet,  dividing  the  crown  from 
the  head-piece,  is  also  another  specimen  of 
her  unrivalled  powers  in  the  article  of 
taste. 

The  bonnets  are  atill  worn  very  large  ; 
cypres*  feathers  are  more  worn  thau  we 
expected.  Opera  cloaks  of  dark  grey, 
lined  with  black,  are  in  favour  at  present 
for  the  general  mourning,  but  we  prophecy 
that  they  will  become  too  common  to  be 
sdopted  by  the  higher  classes,  by  whom 
they  are  seldom  worn,  except  at  entering 
the  Theatres,  or  in  the  early  spring  and 
late  autumual  season,  in  an  open  carriage. 


N.  B.  Our  Cabinet  of  Tatle  is  unavoid* 
ably  closed  at  present:  every  European 
court  will,  no  doubt,  adopt  the  "  sable  garb 
of  woe"  for  Britain's  virtuous  Queen. 


COURT  AND  GENERAL  MOURNING. 

Tot  following  orders  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain  and  the  Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  re- 


specting the  Court  and  Genera!  Mourning, 
were  published  in  a  Supplement  to  the 
London  Gazette  of  Tuesday  the  17th  of 
November:— 

«  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  Not.  10. 

«  Orders  for  the  Court's  going  into  monroisg 
on  Sunday  next,  the  23d  inst.  for  her  lata  Ma* 
jesty  the  Qqeeo,  of  blea«ed  Memory,  vis. 

<<  The  ladies  to  wear  black  bombazines,  pkia 
muslin  or  long  lawn  linen,  crape  hoods,  cbamoi* 
shue*  n rid  gloves,  and  crape  fans. 

"  Undress— Dark  Norwich  crape. 

"  The  gentlemen  to  wear  Mack  cloth,  without 
buttons  on  the  tie* vet  and  pockets,  plain  atnslia 
or  long  Inwn  cravats  and  weeperv,  chamois  shoes 
and  gloves,  crape  hatbands,  and  black  swords 
and  buckles. 

"  Uudress— Dark  grey  frocks.** 

TUB  DEPUTY  IARI  MARSHAL'S  ORDIK  rot  A 
OBMERAL  MOUKMNG. 

"  Herald**  College,  Nor.  10. 
"  In  pursuance  of  the  commands  of  his  Rots! 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the  name 
nnd  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  these  sre  ta 
give  public  notice,  that  upon  the  present  melan- 
choly occasion  of  the  death  of  her  lute  Mujesty, 
of  blessed  memory,  all  peisons  do  put  themselres 
into  deep  mourning. 

"  H.  H.  MoLTXEOX-rtoWASD, 

Depaty  Earl  Marshal." 


MONTHLY  MISCELLANY; 

INCLUDING  VARIETIES  CRITICAL,  LITERARY,  AND  HISTORICAL. 


The  little  novelty  represented  at  either 
of  our  national  Theatres,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  last  month,  and  their  close  on  a 
late  lamented  occasion,  will,  we  trust,  be 
an  apology  to  our  readers  for  omitting  at 
this  time  of  universal  sorrow,  our  usual 
dramatic  intelligence;  while  we  devote 
these  remaining  pages  to  the  present  Royal 
subject  of  a  nation's  regret 


DEATH  OF  THE  QUEEN. 

It  is  at  length  our  duty  to  announce 
this  melancholy,  though  not  unlooked-for 
termination  of  a  course  of  human  suffering 
uncommonly  protracted  and  severe.  That 
her  Majesty  should  not  have  sunk  before, 
under  the  complicated  maladies  which  as- 
sailed her  at  so  advanced  an  age,  is,  we 


are  taught  to  believe,  more  surprising  to 
her  medical  attendauts,  than  that  she  has 
ultimately  yielded  to  their  violence.  The 
Queeu  was  born  on  the  19th  of  May,  1744; 
having  from  nature  a  sound  and  vigoroui 
frame.  Until  within  these  two  years,  her 
Majesty  enjo>ed  an  almost  uninterrupted 
state  of  health ;  aud.  aa  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  those  whose  habits  are  regular, 
aud  whose  various  bodily  powers  are  thence 
exposed  to  a  pretty  equal  pressure,  the 
first  very  serious  attack  of  disease  was  that 
which  indicated  a  general  breaking-tip  o( 
her  constitution.  The  water  which  accu- 
mulated iu  her  limbs  aud  on  her  chest,  wu 
an  unequivocal  symptom  of  the  deadly 
stage  at  which  her  Majesty's  sufferings  M 
arrived.  This  source  of  distress  and  im- 
mediate alarm  was,  however,  acted  op00* 
from  time  to  time,  both  by  medicuies  «"1 
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surgical  operations;  which  were  produc- 
tive of  partial,  though  gradually  diminish- 
ing relief,  uutil  **  the  potent  poison  quite 
o'ergrew"  the  antidotes  applied  to  it  by 
professional  science.  Each  interval  of  re* 
pose  became  shorter  than  the  preceding 
oue— each  succeeding  paroxysm  more  acute 
—each  struggle  more  nearly  mortal.  The 
Queen  expired  at  Kew,  about  one  o'clock, 
en  Tuesday,  November  the  17th,  1818,  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

The  last  bulletin  issued  respecting  her 
Majesty's  health  was  of  a  more  than  usual- 
ly alarming  tendency,  and  served  to  pre- 
pare the  public  for  the  event  which  was 
afterwards  announced.  It  was  as  follows 

"  Kew  Palace,  Nnv.  17. 
"The  Queen's  state  last  sight  was  one  of  great 
and  imminent  danger.   Her  Majesty  continues 
«ry  ill  this  morning. 

(Sigued)        "  F.  Millman, 
"H.  H a  iroBD." 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  first  alarming 
ebange  in  the  state  of  tiie  Queen  was  on 
Monday  afternoon,  and  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  induce  Sir  Henry  Halford  to 
write  to  the  Prince  Regent  to  hasten  his 
departure  from  Londou ;  and  the  Regent 
immediately  sent  for  the  Duke  of  York  to 
accompauy  him  to  Kcw  palace.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  remained  at  Kew  till 
near  oue  o'clock,  when  her  Majesty  ha v- 
ing  recovered  from  her  serious  attack  in  the 
afternoon,  and  there  being  no  immediate 
api«arance  of  danger,  they  left  their  af- 
flicted parent  for  the  night.  The  Queen 
pasted  a  disturbed  night,  but  ouly  similar 
to  what  site  had  frequently  done  fur  some 
time  past :  ami  the  physicians  had  sent  off 
an  account  to  the  Regent  a  little  before 
eight  o'clock  to  that  effect  In  two  hours 
afterwards  a  serious  change  for  the  worse 
took  place,  and  Sir  Henry  Halford  sent  off 
an  express,  which  arrived  soon  after  eleven 
o'clock  at  Carlton- house,  and  the  statement 
was  so  alarming,  that  the  Prince  sent  iu- 
atautly  for  the  Duke  of  York  to  accompany 
him  to  Kew.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  ar- 
rived at  Kew  palate  before  half  past  twelve, 
and  repaired  to  the  chamber  of  their  ex- 
piring parent,  who,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
was  perfectly  sensible  of  their  presence. 
The  icene  was  truly  distressing,  and  the 
Prince  Regent  had  the  trying  task  of  sup- 
porting his  mother  in  her  last  breathiugs— 


a  fit,  though  melancholy,  close  of  his  in< 
sant  attendance  day  and  night,  and  of  hit 
anxious  contrivance  of  every  expedient 
that  could  administer  relief  and  comfort  to 
his  parent,  in  her  long  and  afflicting  illness 
of  six  mouths.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
assisted  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  their 
Royal  Sisters.  The  expiring  scene — the 
heart-rending  feelings  of  the  Regent,  and 
all  present,  it  will  be  equally  impossible 
and  unbecoming  to  attempt  to  describe. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  were  supported 
with  much  difficulty  to  another  room, 
where  the  Regent  continued  several  hours, 
and  (lieu  left  fbr  town. 

The  first  communication  which  arrived 
in  towu  of  the  melancholy  tidings,  was 
about  half  past  two  at  Carlton-house,  by 
communication  sealed  with  black,  to  Vis- 
count Sidroouth,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  The  iwtelligence 
was  soon  circulated,  and  inquiries  were 
made  very  numerously  at  Carlton-house ; 
and  at  three  o'clock  the 
tion  was  issued : — 

"  Carlton-house,  Nov.  17. 
"  Her  Majesty  expired  atone  o'clock  this  day, 
without  a  pain." 

It  was  written  on  paper  with  wide  black 
edges.  Shortly  after,  the  following  letter, 
sent  by  Lord  SidmoutJi  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
was  placarded  at  the  Mansion-house  :— 

"  Whitehall,  Nov.  17. 
"  Mr  Loan,— It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform 
you  of  the  death  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
This  melancholy  event  took  place  St  Kew  Palace, 
at  one  o'clock  this  day.— I  have  the  honour  to  ba 
your  Lordship's  most  obedient,  . 

41  Sidmodth.'* 
«  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor." 

In  the  evening,  and  before  the  post  hour, 
a  special  Gazette,  with  a  black  border,  sup- 
plementary to  the  regular  one,  was  pub- 
lished, for  the  express  and  sole  purpose  of 
announcing  her  Majesty's  decease,  in  the 
following  words: — 

"  Whitehall,  Nov.  17. 
"  This  day,  at  one  o'clock,  the  Qneen  depart- 
ed this  life,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  the 
Royal  Funtily,  after  a  tedious  illness,  which  her 
Majesty  bore  with  the  most  pious  fortitude  and 
resignation.  The  many  great  and  exemplary 
virtoes  which  so  eminently  distinguished  her 
Majesty  throughout  ber  long  life,  were  the  object 
of  universal  esteem  and  admiration  amongst  all 
Majesty  *  subjects,  and  reader  the 


of  this  illustrious  avd  most  excellent  Prla-  1 
an  unspeakable  lo»i  to  the  whole  nation.** 

Letters  were  sent  off  by  the  government 
bags ;  for  as  it  was  post  night  there  was  no 
necessity  for  sending  messengers  to  ail  the 
different  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  now 
abroad.  Mr.  Vicke,  the  Ring's  Messenger, 
wa»  the  only  one  who  was  sent  abroad 
with  the  melancholy  tidings;  and  he  was 
ordered  to  Aix-hvCbapelle. 

INTERESTING  PARTICULARS  OF  HER 
MAJESTY. 

At  the  moment  when  all  human  con- 
nexions with  our  lamented  Sovereign  are 
dissolved  by  death,  it  cannot  be  uninterest- 
ing to  revert  to  the  circumstances  which, 
fifty-seven  years  ago,  first  connected  her 
Majesty  with  the  British  empire. 

We  are  toM  by  the  public  tod  private 
records  of  the  times,  that  a  suitable  mar* 
hage  for  his  Majesty  was  an  urgent  (as  it 
was  a  natural)  object  of  state  policy,  imme- 
diately on  his  coming  to  the  crown;  but 
his  known  and  ardent  attachment  to  Lady 
Sarah  Lenox,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, with  some  manoeuvres  of  Mr.  Fox, 
afterwards  Lord  Holland,  set  on  foot  to 
foment  that  youthful  passion,  hasteued  the 
designs  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  to  bring  about  the 
joyal  marriage.  The  Princess  is  said  to 
have  had  in  view  a  niece  of  ber  own,  at 
least  some  Princess  of  the  Saxc-Gotha  fa- 
mily ;  but  as  the  house  of  Saxe-Gotha  was 
supposed  to  be  afflicted  with  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  that  wish  was  overruled  by 
the  cabinet*  Lord  Bute  then  tent  a  con- 
fidential dependent,  a  Scotch  officer,  re- 
ported' to  be  Colonel  Gneme  (who  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  be  Master  of  St 
Catherine's,  near  the  Tower,  an  excellent 
place,  in  the  peculiar  gift  of  ber  Majesty), 
to  visit  the  inferior  German  courts,  and  to 
select  from  amongst  thern  a  future  Queen 
for  England.  The  instructions  were  said 
to  be,,  that  site  should  be  perfect  in  ber 
form,  of  a  pure  blood,  and  healthy  consti- 
tution, possessed  of  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, particularly  music,  to  which  the 
King  was  very  much  attached,  and  of  a 
mild  and  obliging  disposition. 
Colonel  Graeme  found  the  reigning  Prin- 
lof  Strelitz  taking  the  waters  of  ?yt* 


mont,  and  accompanied  by  her  two  daugh- 
ters, with  little  or  no  appearance  of  parade; 
and  where,  from  the  freedom  of  com  muni- 
ration  usual  at  those  places,  and  the  ready 
means  of  observation,  &c  it  was  no 
cult  matter  to  become  rally  acquaint* 
their  characters  and  daily  habits. 
Serene  Highnesses  frequented  the  room*, 
the  walks,  and  partook  of  the  amusements 
without  any  distinction  that  should  pre- 
vent Colonel  Graeme  from  being  an  un- 


it  seems,  he  fixed  on  the 
Charlotte  Caroline,  as  best  according  with 
his  matrimonial  instructions*   She  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Charles  Lewis,  bro- 
ther to  Adolphus  Frederick,  third  Duke  of 
Mecklenburgh-Strelita,  by  Albertine  Eh  - 
zabeth,  daughter  of  Ernest  Frederick,  Duke 
of  Saxe-Hilbourghausen,  and  was  born  on 
the  Hrtfc  of  May,  1744.   Her  father,  bow- 
ever,  though' in  the  immediate  liue  of  inhe- 
ritance, as  his  brother  the  reigning  Duke 
had  na issue,  and  was 
succeed  to  the  principality  j  he  died 
his  brother,  and  thus,  upon  the  death  of 
Frederick,  the  succession  devolved  upon 
his  nephew,  Adolphus  Frederick  the  Fourth, 
brother  to  her  Majesty.  The  reasons  which 
induced  the  union  between  our  venerable 
and  afflicted  Sovereign  and  the  Princess 
of  Mecklenburgh-Strelita  could  scarcely 
have  been  with  any  political  view — with 
any  hope  of  strengthening  the  English  in- 
fluence on  the  Continent,  since  the  territory 
of  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburgh  was  ex- 
tremely confined';  and,  indeed  they  had 
little  else  to  boast  of  than  an  ancient  name. 
It  is,  however,  said,  that  hi*  Majesty  first 
formed  the  idea  of  demanding  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  in  marriage,  in  consequence  of 
a  letter  which  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  addressed  by  her,  abort  the 
year  1758,  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had 
caused  contributions  to  be  levied  on  ber 
father's  territories.   We  subjoin  the  letter, 
which  does  infinite  credit  to  the  feelings 
that  dictated  it,  and  to  the  taste  that  was 
consulted  in  its  composition,  leaving  it  to 
our  readers  to  judge  whether  it  is  not  more 
like  the  production  of  a  matured  under- 
standing, than  the  offspring  of  the  mind  of 
a  female,  who,  at  the  time,  was  scarce?? 
fourteen  years  of  age.    The  cause  of  tbe 
appeal  was  this :— In  the  latterend  of  1757, 
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the  King  of  Prussia,  assisted  only  by  Eng- 
land, was  assailed  by  a  host  of  enemies. 
The  Courts  of  Versailles,  Warsaw,  Vienna, 
and  St.  Petersburg!)  were  leagued  against 
him.    The  King  of  Sweden,  Fredericks 
brother-in-law,  thought  this  was  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  invade  his  dominions 
— aqd,  the  Russians  having  obtained  a  foot- 
iog  in  Pomeraoia,  be  raised  an  anny,  the 
command  of  which  was  giveu  to  Count 
Hamilton,  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
tbem.    Frederic  succeeded  in  driving  both 
Swedes  and  Russians  from  his  territories — 
but  aa  he  had  been  informed  that  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburgh  was  to  have  assisted  the 
Swedes,  with  all  the  troops  he  could  raise, 
in  case  they  had  been  joined  by  the  French 
or  Russians,  and  that  several  magazines 
had  been  formed  in  his  country  for  that 
purpose,  the  moment  he  had  driven  them 
into  Stralsuud,  he  sent  a  detachment  of 
Prussian  troops  into  the  Duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburgh, who  not  only  seized  the  maga- 
zines, but  raised  contributions  as  if  they 
had  been  in  an  enemy's  country,  the  Duke 
himself  having,  upon  their  approach,  re- 
tired to  Lubeck.  The  Princess  Charlotte, 
afflicted  by  the  distresses  of  her  country,  is 
stated  to  have  written  in  these  terms  to  the 
King  of  Prussia 

««  Mar  it  plbasb  totjb  Majesty,— I  am  at 
a  loss  w better  1  should  congratulate,  or  condole 
with  you  on  your  late  victory:  since  the  ume 
success  which  bas  covered  you  with  laureb,  hat 
overspread  tbe  country  of  Mecklenburgh  with 
desolation.  I  know,  Sire,  that  it  seenis  unbe- 
coming my  sex,  in  this  age  of  vicious  refinement, 
to  feel  tor  one's  country,  to  lament  the  horrors  of 
war,  or  wish  for  theretaro  of  peace.  1  know 
you  may  think  it  more  properly  my*  province  to 
study  tbe  arts  of  pleasing,  or  to  inspect  subjects 
of  a  more  domestic  nature  j  but,  however  un- 
becoming it  muy  be  in  me,  1  cannot  resist  the 
desire  of  interceding  for  this  unhappy  people. 

41  It  was  beta  very  few  years  ago,  that  this 


and  the  shepherd  are  become  soldiers  themselves* 
and  help  to  ravage  the  soil  they  formerly  culti- 
vated. The  towns  are  inhabited  only  by  old 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  perhaps  here  and 
there  a  warrior,  by  wounds,  or  loss  of  limfo,  ren- 
dered onfit  for  service,  left  at  his  door  ;  his  little 
children  hang  round  him,  nsk  an  history  of  every 
wound,  and  grow  themselves  soldiers  before  they 
find  strength  for  the  field.  But  this  were  no- 
thing,  did  we  not  feel  tbe  alternate  insolence  of 
either  army,  as  it  happens  to  advance  or  retreat, 
in  pursuing  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  the  confusion,  even 
those,  who  call  themselves  our  friends,  create. 
Even  those  from  whom  we  expect  redress,  op- 
press os  witb  new  calamities.  From  yonr  just- 
ice, therefore,  it  is,  that  we  hope  relief ;  to  you, 
even  children  and  women  may  complain,  whose 
humanity  stoops  to  the  meanest  petition,  and 
whose  power  is  capable  of  repressing  the  great- 
est injustice..!  am,  Sire,  fcc." 


Tbe  country  was  cultivated,  tbe  peasant  looked  j 
cheerful,  and  tbe  towns  abounded  witb  riches  j 
and  festivity !    What  aa  alteration,  at  present, - 
from  such  a  charming  scene !   1  am  not  expert 
at  description— nor  can  my  fancy  add  any  hor-  t 
IBT«  to  the  picture  j  but  sure  even  conquerors 
themselves  wo  old  weep  at  the  bideuos  prospects  ' 
now  before  me.   'the  whole  oountiy,  my  dear 
country,  lies  one  frightful  waste,  presenting 
only  objects  to  excite  terror,  pity,  nnd  despair  !  ■ 
Tbe  business  of  the  husbandman  and  the  shep- 
herd are  quite  dtscuutiuiud  j  the  husbandman 
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This  appeal,  which  soon  found  its  way  to 
every  court  in  Europe,  created  a  great  sen- 
sation at  the  time.  It  was  justly  viewed  as 
a  very  extraordinary  production,  coming 
from  one  so  young  aud  so  inexperienced. 
Rumour  says,  that,  on  his  Majesty,  it  made 
a  deep  impression.  On  the  8th  of  July, 
1761,  his  Majesty  caused  his  Privy  Couucil 
to  be  specially  surumoued.  The  Couucil 
was  attended  by  all  the  great  officers  of 
state — and  to  them  his  Majesty  declared 
his  intentions  iu  tbe  following  words:—- 

"  Having  nothing  so  much  st  heart  as  to  pro- 
cure tbe  welfare  and  happiness  of  my  people, 
and  to  render  the  «ime  stable  and  permanent  to 
posterity,  1  have,  ever  »i nee  my  accession  to  the 
throne,  tamed  my  though u  towards  the  choice  of 
a  Priocess  for  my  consort  ;  and  1  now,  with 
great  satisfaction,  acquaint  you,  that,  after  the 
fullest  information,  aud  mature  deliberation,  1 
am  come  to  a  resolution  to  demand  iu  marriage 
the  Princess  Cha.Utte  of  Mecklenburgh. Stre- 
litx — a  Princess  distinguished  by  every  eminent 
virtue  and  amiable  endowment,  whose  illustriou  s 
line  has  constantly  shewn  the  firmest  zeal  for  tbe 
Protestant  religion,  and  a  particular  attachment 
to  my  family.  1  have  judged  proper  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  these  my  intentions,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  fully  apprized  of  a  matter  so  highly 
important  to  me,  aud  to  my  kingdoms— and 
which,  I  persuade  myself,  will  be  most  accept, 
able  to  all  my  loving  subjects." 

It  will  be  remembered,  that,  at  this  pe- 
riod, the  King  was  little  more  than  twenty* 
three  years  of  age,  and  the  Princess,  whom 
be  had  chosen  for  a  consort,  was*  but  a  few 
months  past  seveuteeu.  Immediately  after 
tbe  iioti6caUou  to  the  Privy  Council,  his 
Gg 
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Majesty  gave  direction*  for  demanding  and 
bringing  over  the  Princess  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  his  own  dignity,  and  the  respect 
due  to  her  Serene  Highness. 

Lord  Harcourt  was  named  to  make  the 
demand  of  her  Serene  Highness :  the  Duch- 
esses of  A  m  aster  and  Hamilton  (the  two 
finest  women  of  the  British  court),  and  the 
Countess  of  Effingham,  to  take  care  of  her 
person  :  and  Lord  Anson  to  command  a 
fleet  that  was  to  convoy  her  over  to  the 
English  shore. 

The  fleet  put  to  sea  on  the  8th  of  Au 
gust,  and,  on  the  14th,  Lord  Harcourt, 
and  the  other  Lords  and  Ladies  sent  on  this 
important  embassy,  arrived  at  Strelitz. — 
The  next  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the 
Earl  of  Harcourt  performed  the  ceremony 
of  asking  in  form  her  Serene  Highness  in 
marriage  for  the  King  his  master.  The 
moment  the  contract  of  marriage  was  sign- 
ed, the  cannon  fired.  Her  Royal  Highness 
was  afterwards  complimented  by  the  states 
of  the  country,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
towns. 

On  the  17th,  her  Highness,  accompanied 
by  the  reigning  Duke,  her  brother,  set  out 
for  Mi  row,  amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of 
all  ranks  of  people,  the  poor  in  particular, 
whose  zealous  patroness  she  had  always 
shewn  herself.  The  18th  she  arrived  at 
Perleberg,  where  she  was  complimented 
by  the  Count  de  G otter,  in  the  name  of  his 
Prussian  Majesty. 

On  the  J9th,  her  Most  Serene  Highness 
continued  her  journey,  by  Leutzen,  for 
li horde,  where  she  dined  twice  in  public, 
and  walked  in  the  afternoon  in  the  park. 
On  the  SSd,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
she  arrived  at  Stade,  under  a  general  dis- 
charge of  the  cannon  of  that  place,  and 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  vast  number 
of  people,  both  citizens  and  foreigners. — 
The  burgesses  of  Stade  were  assembled 
under  arms,  and  lined  the  streets  through 
which  her  Most  Serene  Highuess  passed. 
Some  of  the  principal  ladies  of  the  towu 
presented  her  with  verses,  on  her  Majesty's 
approaching  nuptials,  ou  velvet  cushions. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  whole  town  was  illu- 
minated, and  several  triumphal  arches 
were  erected  in  the  priucipal  streets  j  on 
which  were  placed  mauy  small  lamps  and 
inscriptions,  analogous  to  the  feast  The 
tame  sight  their  mark*  of  public  joy  were 


reiterated.   Next  morning  she  set  oat  for 
Cuxbaven ;  and  about  ten,  her  Most  Se- 
rene Highness  embarked  on  board  the 
yacht,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
accompanied  by  the  Duchesses  of  Ancaster 
and  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Harcourt,  and 
Lord  Anson.    She  was  saluted  by  the 
whole  squadron  destined  to  convoy  Tier  to 
England.   They  were  ranged  ou  each  side 
of  the  yacht.    The  moment  she  entered 
her  cabin  she  saluted  the  officers  of  toe 
different  ships,  who  had  crowded  the  decks 
in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ber, 
and  were  all  charmed  with  her  affable  and 
polite  behaviour. 

Ou  the  28th,  the  fleet,  having  on  board 
her  Most  Serene  Highness,  put  to  sea,  but 
as  no  dispatches  were  received  from  it  from 
that  time  till  its  arrival  at  Harwich,  the 
court  was  in  some  concern  lest  the  tedious- 
ness  of  her  voyage  might  affect  her  health  j 
besides,  the  day  fixed  for  the  coronation  of 
his  Majesty,  by  a  proclamation  issued  from 
the  said  council,  in  which  his  Majesty  had 
declared  his  intentions  to  demand  ber  Se- 
rene Highness  in  marriage,  was  drawing 
uear,  his  Majesty  was  desirous  that  the  ce- 
remony of  the  nuptials  might  precede  that 
of  the  coronation,  so  that  fresh  instructions, 
it  is  said,  were  dispatched  to  the  Admiral 
to  sail  at  all  events,  and  to  land  his  charge 
at  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  where 
it  could  be  done  with  safety.    At  length, 
after  three  different  storms,  aud  being  often 
iu  sight  of  the  English  coast,  aud  often  in 
danger  of  being  driveu  ou  that  of  Norway, 
the  fleet,  with  her  most  Serene  Highness 
ou  board,  arrived  at  Harwich,  September 
6th.  Her  Most  Serene  Highness, during  her 
tedious  passage,  continued  in  very  good 
health  and  spirits,  often  diverting  herself 
with  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  practising 
English  tuuca,  and  endearing  herself  to 
those  who  were  honoured  with  the  care  of 
her  person. 

As  it  was  night  when  the  fleet  arrived 
at  Harwich,  her  Most  Serene  Highness 
slept  on  board,  and  continued  there  nil 
three  in  the  afternoon  the  next  day,  daring 
which  time  her  route  had  been  settled,  and 
instructions  received  as  to  the  maimer  of 
her  proceeding  to  St  James's.  At  her 
landing,  she  was  received  by  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  Harwich,  in  their  usual 
formalities.  About  five  o'clock  the  came 
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to  Colchester,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  her  Highness  was  pleased  to  shew  herself 


Mr.  Enew,  where  she  was  received  and 
waited  apon  by  Mrs.  Enew  and  Mrs.  Re* 
bow ;  but  Captain  Best  attended  her  with 


with  his  Majesty  in  the  gallery  and  other 
apartments  fronting  the  Park.  About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  cveuing,  the 


,     -  -  -  ~ — , 

coffee,  and  Lieutenant  John  Seabear  with    the  chapel  took  place. 


tea.  Being  thus  refreshed,  she  proceeded 
to  Wit  ham,  where  she  arrived  at  a  quarter 
past  seven,  and  stopped  at  Lord  Abercoru's, 
and  his  Lordship  provided  as  elegant  au 
entertainment  for  her  as  the  time  would  ad- 
mit, During  supper,  the  door  of  the  room 
•was  ordered  to  stand  open,  that  every  body 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  Most 
Serene  Highness ;  and  on  each  side  of  her 
chair  stood  the  Lords  Harcourt  and  Anson. 
She  slept  that  night  at  his  Lordship's 
house:  and  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock 
next  day,  her  Highness  came  to  Rumford, 
•where  the  Kiug's  coach  and  servauta  met 
lier;  and  after  stopping  to  drink  coffee  at 
Mr.  Button's,  where  the  King's  servants 
-waited  on  her,  she  entered  the  King's  coach. 
The  attendants  of  her  Highness  were  in 
three  other  coaches.  In  the  first  were  some 
ladies  of  Mecklenburg,  sud  in  the  last  was 
her  Serene  Highness,  who  sat  forward, 
and  the  Duchesses  of  Ancaater  and  Hamil- 
ton, backwards. 

On  the  road  she  was  extremely  courteous 
to  au  incredible  number  of  spectators  on 
horse  and  foot,  gathered  on  this  occasion, 
abewiug  herself  and  bowing  to  all  who 
seemed  desirous  of  seeing  her,  and  ordering 
the  coach  to  go  extremely  slow  through 
the  towu  and  villages  as  she  passed,  that  as 
many  as  would  might  have  a  full  view  of  her. 

Thus  they  proceeded,  at  a  tolerable  pace, 
to  Stratford-le-Bow  and  Mile-end,  where 
they  turned  up  Dog-row,  aud  prosecuted 
their  journey  to  Hackney  turnpike,  then 
by  Shoreditch  church,  and  up  Old-street 
to  the  City-road,  across  Islington,  aloug 
the  New-road  into  Hyde-park,  down  Con- 
stitution-hill into  St.  James's  Park,  aud  theu 
to  the  garden-gate  of  the  Palace,  where 
she  was  received  by  all  the  Royal  Family. 
She  was  hauded  out  of  the  coach  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  met  in  the  garden  by 
his  Majesty,  who,  in  a  very  attectiouate 
manner,' raised  her  up,  and  saluted  her,  as 
she  was  goiug  to  pay  her  obeisance,  and 
then  led  her  iuto  the  Palace,  where  she 
dined  with  his  Majesty,  the  Princess  Dow- 
ager, aud  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family, 
except  th«  two  youngest  After  dinner, 


The  bride,  in  her  nuptial  habit,  was  sup- 
ported by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Prince  William;  her  train 
borne  by  ten  unmarried  daughters  of  Dukes 
and  Earls,  viz. — Lady  Sarah  Lennox, 
Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  Lady  Harriet  Ben- 
tinck,  Lady  Elizabeth  Keppel,  Lady  Eliz. 
Harcourt,  Lady  Caroline  Russel,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Ker,  Lady  C.  Montagu,  Lady 
L.  Greuville,  Lady  S.  Strangways. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  |>crformed 
by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
i  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  gave  her  hand 
|  to  his  Majesty,  aud  immediately  on  the 
joining  their  hands,  the  Park  aud  Tower 

guns  were  fired. 
Their  Majesties,  after  the  ceremony,  sat 

on  one  side  of  the  altar  on  two  state  chairs 
under  a  canopy :  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  sat  facing  them 
ou  a  chair  of  state  ou  the  other,  all  the  rest 
of  the  Royal  Family  on  stools,  and  all  the 
Peers,  Peeresses,  Bishops,  and  Foreign  Mi- 
nisters (including  M.  Bussy),  on  benches. 
There  was  afterwards  a  public  Drawing* 
room,  but  no  persons  presented.  The 
houses  in  the  cities  of  Loudon  and  West- 
minster were  illuminated,  and  the  eveniug 
concluded  with  the  utmost  demonstrations 
of  joy. 

Her  Majesty's  figure  was  very  pleasing, 
but  ber  couuteuauce,  though  not  without 
attraction  when  she  smiled,  could  not  boast 
any  claim  to  beauty.  It  was,  however,  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  King  declared 
himself  satisfied  with  his  conuubial  fortune. 
She  eutered  at  ouce  upou  the  royal  offices 
of  the  drawing-room,  witli  a  most  becom- 
ing grace  and  easy  dignity.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular occurrence,  that  the  first  play  she  saw 
was  the  Rehtartal,  in  which  Mr.  Garrick, 
iu  his  inimitable  representation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Buya,  kept  the  King,  the  cour- 
tiers, and  the  audience  in  a  continual  roar: 
but  wbieh,  from  the  construction  of  the 
piece,  it  was  not  possible  to  explain  to  her 
Majesty. 

She  was  popular  when  Lord  Bute's  ad- 
ministration had  rendered  the  King  very 
much  the  reverse.  She  gave  beautiful 
Gg2 
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children  to  the  country.  She  interested 
the  people  of  England  as  a  fruitful  mother ; 
and  was  considered  with  general  regard  as 
a  domestic  woman;  so  much  so,  that 
Colonel  Barre,  then  a  violent  opposition 
speaker,  delivered  a  very  splendid  eulogium 
on  her  "  mild,  tender,  aud  unassuming 


The  leaden  coffin,  in  which  the  remains 
of  her  late  Majesty  are  to  be  deposited,  is 
Jined  with  wood.  The  inside,  consisting 
of  a  bed,  pillow,  sheet,  aud  side  lining** 
are  of  the  richest  plain  white  satin,  with  a 
full  fluted  trimming  all  round  of  the  same, 
the  whole  being  solemnly  and  magnificent- 
ly fitted  up.  The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion which  is  placed  on  the  coffin  :— 
Deposit  um 

Serenis'lma?  Princi  pittas  CharlotUc  Dei  gratia 
Keginc  Coosortis  AagustiMimi  et  Potentiation 
Monarchic 

Georgii  Trrtii  Dei  grntia  Bntaaniaram  Regit 
Fidei  Defensors,  fUgh  Hanoveroe  ac  Bruusvici 
et  Lunenbergi  Ducit, 
Ohiit  xvii  die  Noremhrit 
Aboo  Domini  MDCCCXV1U. 
jEtatU  cast  LXXV. 

The  following  is  the  translation  : — 

Herein  are  the  remains 
Of  tbc  most  Serene  Princess  Charlotte,  by  the 
Grace  of  God, 
Queen  Consort  of  tbe  most  aognst  and 

Powerful  Monarch, 
George  the  Third,  by  tbe  Grace  of  God, 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
tbe  Faith, 
King  of  Hanover, 
And  Dokeof  Brnnswick  and  Lnnenbnrg. 
Died  on  the  Seventeenth  of  November,  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  1818, 
And  of  her  age  tbe  75th. 

One  of  the  most  esteemed  and  conspicu- 
ous trait*  of  the  late  Queen's  character,  was 
the  strictness  with  which  she  consulted  the 
moral  decency  of  her  Court.  Her  fine  re- 
ply to  Lady  ,  when  soliciting  her  Ma- 
jesty tor  permission  to  present  Lady  _ . 
and  when  refused,  saying,  she  did  not 
know  what  to  tell  her  disappointed  friend, 
will  long  be  remembered  and  repeated— 
-Tell  her,"  said  the  Queen,  «  you  did  not 
dare  to  ask 

The  condescending  kindness  with  which 
her  Majesty  graced  with  her  presence  the 
exhibition  of  Bachelors'  Acre,  in  1809,  is 
not  yet  forgotten  by  the  inhabitants'  of 


Windsor.  Happy  to  contemplate  the  ea. 
joy  men  t  of  the  common  people,  she,  on 
that  occasion,  walked  into  the  midst  of  the 
jocund  scene.  She  approached  the  fires 
by  which  the  ox  and  the  sheep,  distributed 
amongst  the  populace,  were  roasted — sur- 
veyed the  whole  of  the  arrangements — and 
graciously  received  and  partook  of  the 
meat  and  the  pudding,  which  the 
tious  loyalty  of  the  Bachelors  presnt 
offer  to  tbe  consort  of  their  monarch. 


cheerful  good-humour  with  which  she 
viewed  the  whole  of  the  proceeding*,  com- 
pleted the  triumph  of  that  memorable  day; 
and  her  grand  fete  given  at  Frogmore  tbe 
same  evening,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Windsor  were  generally  in- 
vited, closed  the  festive  scene  with  appro- 
priate splendour,  and  a  truly  noble  display 
of  royal  muuificence. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  her  Majesty's  be- 
nevolence was  the  forming  an  establish- 
ment for  the  daughters  of  decayed  gentle- 
men, or  orphans.  A  house  and  grounds 
were  purchased  in  Bedfordshire,  and  a  lady, 
of  high  attainments,  placed  therein,  at  a 
salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
to  instruct  the  pupils  in  embroidery,  &c 
They  were  taken  in  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  produce  of  their  labour  was  converted 
into  ornaments  for  window-curtains,  chairs, 
sofas,  and  bed-furnitures,  for  Windsor  Cas- 
tle and  her  own  palace. 

It  was  an  express  injunction,  which  ac- 
companied every  act  of  benevolence  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty,  that  it  should  be  kept 
secret  To  each  nurse  of  her  children  she 
gave  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  as  well  as  to  several  of  their  sons. 
Among  the  many  instances  of  her  chanty, 
we  may  select  the  following: — Her  Majesty 
took  charge  of,  aud  educated  the  orphan 
child  of  an  officer  who  died  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  child  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  the  serjeant  of  tbe  regiment  The 
Queen's  notice  was  attracted  by  au  adver- 
tisement in  the  public  papers,  from  tbe 
serjeant  Her  Majesty  not  only  educated 
this  child,  but  caused  him  to  be  amply  pro- 
vided for.  It  is  a  fact  equally  known,  that 
the  Queen  took  under  her  protection  the 
widow  of  an  officer  killed  at  BunkerVhUI, 
and  educated  the  son. 

On  one  occasion  a  female  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  her  Majesty :  she  was  a  stranger. 
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The  memorial  stated*  that  she  was  the  wi- 
dow of  an  officer,  left  with  twelve  children. 
The  Queen  directed  the  strictest  inquiries 
to  be  made  into  the  character  of  the  appli- 
cant ;  and  the  result  proving  satisfactory, 
ber  Majesty  took  the  whole  of  the  children 
from  the  mother,  and  sent  them  to  school. 
Some  time  after,  learning  that  the  widow 
bad  again  become  a  wife,  her  Majesty  sent 
back  all  the  children.  It  is  necessary  to 
add,  this  object  of  royal  bounty  had  mar- 
ried a  person  in  opuleut  circumstances. 
How  far  the  husband  was  pleased  we  leave 
our  readers  to  conjecture. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  charities  to 
which  her  late  Majesty  subscribed,  none 
was  more  conspicuous  (though  not  general- 
ly known)  than  the  Institution  formed  at 
Bailbrook  Lodge,  contiguous  to  Bath.  The 
Queen  was  the  immediate  patroness  of  this 
establishment,  and  not  only  contributed 
very  largely  towards  its  support,  but  dis- 
played great  anxiety  concerning  its  future 
welfare.    The  Institution  at  Bailbrook 
House  is  formed  after  the  German  Chapi- 
tres,  and  other  Protestant  establishments 
on  the  Continent.    It  offers  a  desirable  re- 
sidence to  ladies  of  respectable  character, 
whose  birth  plate*,  them  in  the  rank  of  gen- 
tlewomen ;  and  the  plan  is  so  arranged  as 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  those  whose  in- 
come is  very  moderate ;  at  the  same  time  it 
offers  accommodation  to  others,  who,  by 
residing  in  the  establishment,  contribute 
largely  towards  its  support,  but  this  cir- 
cumstance occasioned  no  apparent  inequa- 
lity among  the  inmates,  for  all  are,  in  fact, 
equally  independent  of  pecuniary  obliga- 
tion either  to  the  public,  or  to  each  other. 
The  society  live  together  as  one  family :  but 
none  are  admitted  who  are  averse  to  a  re- 
tired life,  or  who  are  unwilling  to  lend  their 
aid  in  promotiug  works  of  charity  and  be* 
nevolcnce.    It  is  principally  intended  for 
the  reception  of  the  widows  and  daughters 
Of  clergy  meu,  and  of  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy.    It  is  entirely  under  the  aus- 
pices of  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  aud  a 
fuud  of  several  thousands  has  been  already 
secured,  and  placed  out  at  interest.  Her 
Majesty,  when  last  at  Bath,  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  above  institution,  minutely 
inspected  every  part  of  Bailbrook  House, 
and  expressed  herself  very  anxiously,  that 


there  were  not  more  establishments  formed 
of  the  same  kind  in  England. 

The  funeral  of  her  Majesty  is  to  be  aa 
private  as  iwssible,  consistent  with  the  ex- 
alted rank  of  the  illustrious  personage :  but 
as  the  Queen  of  England  cannot  be  buried 
privately,  under  any  circumstances,  so  much 
of  the  solemn  pomp  only  will  be  dispensed 
with  as  has  been  practised  on  former  occa- 
sions.  The  remains  of  her  late  Majesty  wiH 
lie  iu  state  in  Kew  Palace;  but  owing  to 
the  small  and  contracted  state  of  the  build* 
ing  (which  in  fact  was  only  an  outbuild- 
ing of  the  aocieut  Palace,  and  which  waa 
called  the  Prince  of  Wales*  House,  tbe 
Prince  Regent  having  been  brought  up  in 
it),  there  cannot  possibly  be  an  admission, 
of  the  public  at  large;  but  admissions  will 
be  by  tickets.    In  order  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations,  the  Prince  Regent 
commanded  the  attendance  of  the  Surveyor 
General  at  Kew  Palace,  together  with  Mr. 
Mash,  Mr.  Banting,  and  others,  when  the 
large  dining-room  or  hall,  as  it  was  called 
by  the  King,  and  the  small  sitting  room 
adjoining  it,  were  deemed  tbe  beat  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose ;  and  in  consequence* 
the  whole  of  the  furniture  waa  removed  out 
of  those  rooms  to  the  new  building,  erected 
by  command  of  the  King  before  his  last 
attack.   The  part  of  tbe  dining-room  or 
hall  deemed  best  calculated  for  the  remains 
of  her  late  Majesty  lying  in  state,  was  a 
recess,  in  which  was  an  organ,  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  King's,  but  which  has,  for 
this  occasion,  been  taken  to  pieces  with  all 
its  complicated  mechanism,  and  which  was 
also  removed  to  the  new  building.  When 
we  say  the  orgau  whs  a  favourite  of  the 
King's,  we  wish  to  avoid  being  misunder- 
stood that  be  played  on  it,  as  he  neither 
played  on  that  instrument,  pianoforte,  or 
harpsichord,  although  so  many  ridiculous 
stories  have  been  published  about  bis  per- 
formances on  these  instruments. 


FRENCH  LITER  \TU  RE. 
History  of  Jane  tTAlbret,  Queen  of  Navarre. 
By  Mademoiselle  Vauvilliers.    Three  Vo- 
lumes 8vo.  Paris. 

Nkvkr  did  a  finer  subject  present  itself 
to  the  pen  of  an  historian;  France  aud 
Navarre,  tbe  Catholic  and  the  reformed 
religion,  two  different  modes  of  worship. 
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and  two  different  courts;  Medicis  reigning 
in  France,  but  submitting  to  the  Guises,  iti 
whom  audacity  held  the  place  of  genius, 
and  who,  during  a  whole  century,  had 
sought  to  obtain  a  throne  as  a  reward  for 
their  crimes.  The  violence  of  party  by 
turns  repressed  by  the  virtues  of  Jane,  and 
by  turns  excited  by  the  perfidy  of  Medi- 
cis; the  awful  policy  of  Rome,  and  the 
treacheries  of  Spain ;  all  these  vices  moving 
on  at  the  same  time  to  gain  popularity,  and 
at  length  losing  themselves  amidst  the  ge- 
neral mass ;  Catherine  de  Medicis  sought 
to  become  the  mistress  of  all  her  wishes  by 
flattering  every  passiou  of  mankind.  But 
what  pencil  is  able  to  produce  a  perfect 
picture  of  this  dissolute  court?  Where 
every  one  tendered  his  service  only  to 
elevate  himself,  and  who,  when  elevated, 
only  became  rapacious,  ostentatious,  and 
oppressive !  There  was  no  repose,  no  state 
of  tranquillity,  no  such  thing  as  neutrality. 
Medicis  seemed  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment only  to  divide  interests,  to  irritate 
the  passions,  pervert  the  mind,  and  corrupt 
youth  by  debauchery.  She  was  seen  at 
her  table  surrounded  by  the  first  nobles  of 
ber  kingdom,  who  were  waited  on  by 
young  girls  hardly  covered  by  the  tran- 
sparent drapery  they  wore;  aud  Jane 
d'Albret,  writing  to  her  son,  says: — "Here 
it  is  not  the  meu  who  solicit  the  women, 
but  young  girls  are  seen  making  the  first 
advances.  Were  you  liere  you  could  only 
escape  contagion  by  the  peculiar  favour 
and  grace  of  God." 

The  court  of  the  virtuous  Queen  of  Na- 
varre offered  a  very  different  spectacle  1  It 
was,  indeed,  another  world,  for  in  it  were 
other  kind  of  hearts,  other  manners,  or 
rather,  it  was  governed  by  a  Queen  totally 
different :  at  her  court,  in  all  the  simplicity 
of  aucient  times,  Jane  d'Albret  seemed 
only  to  reign  as  the  protectress  of  morals, 
and  to  make  herself  adored  by  the  virtues 
which  she  cherished.  The  purity  of  her 
own  mind  seemed  to  influence  all  who  sur- 
rounded her;  as  a  wife  she  was  exemplary 
for  her  chastity,  aud  as  she  had  long  before 
obtained  the  title  of  an  excellent  daughter, 
so  was  she  a  model  for  every  mother.  She 
was  incessantly  occupied  by  two  ideas — 
the  happiuess  of  her  people  aud  the  edu- 
cation of  her  son :  her  maternal  tenderness 


taught  this  son  to  labour  and  to 
wishing,  as  she  constantly  said,  to  let  him 
sec  what  it  was  ;  and  to  render  him  ca- 
pable of  feeling  for  those  whose  lot  is  toil 
aud  sorrow.  Nothiug  was  indicated  to 
Henry  that  he  would  oue  day  be  a  King; 
and  as  he  was  subject  to  all  the  evils  at- 
tendant on  mortality,  every  thing  told  him 
he  was  but  a  man.  Thus  Jane  d'Albrd 
called  in  virtue  to  comfort  her  son,  as 
Catherine  made  use  of  debauchery  in  tLe 
education  of  ber  offspring.  These  two 
Queens  received  the  reward  of  those  prin- 
ciples they  had  inculcated;  the  one  was 
Charles  IX.  the  other  Henry  IV.  I 

The  picture  of  these  two  courts,  and 
these  t  wo  opposite  educations  are  sufficient 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  important  and  dif- 
ficult task  that  Mademoiselle  VauvilhVra 
lias  undertaken  to  fulfil.  She  has  found 
that  to  paint  Jane  d'Albret  such  as  she 
really  was,  she  must  trace  out  the  whole 
history  of  her  time;  but  whatever  talent 
may  be  displayed  in  the  work,  she  has  uot 
beeu  able  to  get  over  the  chief  difficulty— 
that  which  the  abuudance  of  incidents  pre- 
sents, though  they  form  the  whole  richness 
of  the  subject.  Her  frequent  excursions 
to  the  courts  of  Spain  and  of  Rome,  the 
multitude  of  facts,  the  mutilated  episodes 
which  she  introduces  in  her  recital,  gire 
embarrassment  and  confusion  to  the  maia 
action,  and  cause  the  reader  sometimes  to 
lose  sight  of  it 

To  this  cursory  observation  we  cannot 
forbear  adding  one  of  yet  higher  import- 
ance; which  is,  that  the  fair  author  is,  by 
no  means,  exempt  from  partiality  and  pre- 
judice; aud  though  she  endeavours  to  be 
just,  a  kind  of  party  spirit  breaks  through, 
and  she  yields  to  the  temptation  of  con- 
cealing every  foible  of  her  heroine. 

Antoine  de  Bourbou,  dissatisfied  with 
the  court  of  France,  which  refused  him  the 
honours  due  to  his  exalted  rank,  was  cV» 
sirous  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Protestants,  hoping  to  obtain  in  tbem  i 
powerful  support.  How  did  Jane  acton 
this  occasion  ?  She  opposed  herself  wits 
all  her  might  against  the  political  views  of 
her  husband ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of 
Brautome,  "  She  took  no  pleasure  in  this 


new-fauglcd  religion ;  aud  1  hold  it 
good  authority  that  she  remonstrated  with 
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the  King,  telling  him  plainly  that  she 
would  not  ruin  herself,  nor  see  their  wealth 
confiscated." — She  did  more,  for  she  pro* 
tected  the  Catholics  and  only  tolerated  the 
Protestants.  Such  a  conduct  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  a  righteous  and  blameless  con- 
science. Mademoiselle  Vauvilliers  sees  in 
it  only  an  abominable  artifice,  and  a 
hhamoful  hypocrisy  that  she  seeks  in  vain 
to  palliate. — "  This  conduct,"  she  remarks, 
**  was  more  the  result  of  sound  policy  than 
conviction." — Thus  to  penetrate  into  the 
secret  workings  of  conscience,  is  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  inmost  thoughts  of  an- 
other; and  historians  do  not  profess  them- 
selves, in  general,  quite  so  knowing.  But 
we  ask,  if  Jane  was  a  Protestant  in  her 
heart,  as  Mademoiselle  Vauvilliers  often 
repeats,  when  could  she  have  found  a  finer 
opportunity  of  declaring  her  real  senti- 
ments ?  In  case  tbst  she  was  attached  to 
the  reformed  religion,  it  was  her  interest 
at  that  time  to  have  declared  it,  aud  that 
resolution  maintained  with  firmness,  might 
have  averted  many  evils.  Antoine,  pro- 
tector of  a  worship  which  affected  much 
strictness,  would  have  found  himself  obliged 
to  ennoble  his  passions  and  regulate  his 
manners;  remaining  in  his  own  dominioos, 
surrounded  by  the  Colignies  and  the  im- 
mortal Conde,  he  would  have  compelled 
France  to  issue  edicts  of  toleration  in  fa- 
vour of  the  new  worship,  in  spite  of  the 
Guises,  Rome,  and  Spain.  Jaue  would 
have  kept  her  weak-minded  husband  from 
the  seductions  of  Catherines  court ;  she 
would  have  made  him  to  be  respected  by 
his  enemies,  and  mistress  of  his  heart,  she 
would  have  become  that  of  his  will :  but 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  was  a  Catholic,  and 
she  fancied  herself  obliged  to  observe  a 
conduct  totally  different.  She  sent  her 
liusbaud  to  the  court  of  Medicis,  she  gave 
him  up  to  all  the  dangers  of  temptation, 
and  too  soon  she  found  that  she  had  a  rival. 
Antoine  forgot  his  conjugal  duties,  he  for- 
got those  of  a  King  and  a  father;  he 
changed  his  religion,  and  it  was  only  then 
that  Jane*  led  astray  by  hatred,  jealousy, 
and  vengeance,  embraced  the  persuasion 
that  Antoine  bad  just  abjured,  and  protect- 
ed the  reformed  religion  which  she  had 
before  condemned.  She  not  only  assembled 
together  the  malcontents,  but  she  excited 
their  zeal,  encouraged  their  audacity,  aud 


supported  herself  by  foreign  powers.  At 
length,  after  having  pawned  her  jewels, 
she  had  recourse  to  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  which  she  sold  in  order  to  kindle 
that  terrible  war  which  covered  France 
with  desolation  and  ruin.  These  arc  fads: 
Mademoiselle  Vauvilliers  relates  them  with 
a  very  honourable  impartiality,  and  we 
canuot  see  bow  two  actions  so  opposite  to 
each  other  can  be  at  all  praiseworthy.  For 
ourselves,  we  can  only  find  in  this  sudden 
change  of  opiniou  adopted  by  Jane,  the 
mere  result  of  vengeance  and  despair,  and 
that  a  fatal  weakness  of  mind  prevented 
her  seeing  the  terrible  consequences  that 
must  ensue.  She  coald  uot  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  in  declaring  herself  the  protect- 
ress of  the  Protestants,  aud  iu  exciting 
their  audacity,  she,  most  likely,  inspired 
the  court  of  Medicis  with  the  first  idea  of 
revenging  its  party  by  assassinations;  that 
she  instigated  the  horrible  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  and  armed  those  bands  that 
were  destined  to  pierce  the  heart  of  Henry 
IV.  Thus  the  best  of  mothers  prepared, 
unconsciously,  the  violent  death  of  her  son. 

If  we  coudemn  the  ideas  of  Mademoiselle 
Vauvilliers,  when  she  wishes  to  conceal  the 
guilty  weakness  of  Jaue,  we  entirely  coin- 
cide with  her  sentiments  when  she  paints 
her  as  a  tender  mother  solely  occupied  with 
the  education  of  her  sou.  Every  one  will 
acknowledge  that  this  education  was  such 
as  seemed  to  have  inspired  J.  J.  Rousseau 
with  the  plan  in  his  first  book  of  Emilius* 
Like  the  Emilius  of  Rousseau,  Henry  al- 
ways went  barefooted.  His  food  was  of 
the  plainest  kind,  aud  coarse :  he  climbed 
rugged  mountains  and  trees,  and  became 
the  cotemporary  of  his  young  companions, 
who  were  the  poorest  children  in  Beam. 
What  was  very  remarkable,  the  young 
Prince,  endowed  with  the  most  happy  dis- 
position, was  so  far  from  obtaining  vulgar 
manners  by  this,  his  early  mode  of  educa- 
tion, that  he  seemed  daily  to  increase  in 
politeness  and  elegance.  The  artlessness 
of  his  repartees,  his  easy  and  unembarrass- 
ed air,  [his  lively,  open,  and  noble  physiog- 
nomy, drew  all  hearts  towards  him;  it 
was  sufficient  only  to  see  him  to  love  him. 
A  courtier  of  that  time  writes  of  him  as 
follows :— "  His  face  is  finely  formed}  his 
eyes  are  mild,  his  complexion  brown,  and 
his  skin  smooth}  but  all  these  qualifies* 
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tions  art*  animated  by  so  striking  a  vivacity 
that  speaks  no  common  mind.  If  he  is  not 
a  favourite  with  the  ladies  it  will  be  a 
pity." — This  prediction  was  but  in  part 
verified ;  for  by  the  fatality  of  his  stars,  tins 
great  King  and  amiable  man,  he  who  tie- 
served  to  be  loved  for  himself  alone,  had 
never  the  happiness  of  finding  one  female 
>iho  was  faithful  to  him,  if  we  except  his 
second  wife,  Mary  de  Medicis. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  cite  a  few  passages  so  replete 
with  elegance,  wherein  Mademoiselle  Vau- 
villiers  describes  the  mother  with  her  son: 
one  struck  us  as  peculiarly  charming,  it  is 
that  where  Jaue  d'Albret  presents  Sully  to 
the  young  Henry.  The  whole  work  is 
indeed  rendered  interesting,  by  the  most 
pleasing  details  of  the  infancy,  education, 
and  early  youth  of  the  good  King.  She 
has  known  how  to  give  an  air  of  uovelty 
to  a. subject  which  seemed  quite  worn  out, 
but  which,  in  this  part  of  her  work,  may 
bid  defiance  to  all  criticism;  and  the  whole 
style  wants  neither  ease  nor  correctness. 

WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 
.  Abtlard  and  Heloisa,  ft  sew  and  origi- 
nal didactic  Poem,  containing  a  familiar 
history  of  the  lives,  loves,  and  misfortunes 
qf  that  matchless  pair,  who  flourished  in 
the  twelfth  century.  By  belt  Ribel.iis, 
the  younger. 

A  work,  designed  as  a  proper  companion 
to  the  Comfort  of  Old.  Age,  is  now  in  the 
press,  called  The  Enjoyments  of  Youth. 

In  December  will  be  published  Maternal 
Conversation*,  by  Madame  Dufresnoy ;  and 
Family  Sappers,  or  Evening  Tales,  for 
young  people,  by  Madame  Delafayc. 

Angela,  a  Poem,  in  four  Cantos,  by  J.  H. 
Church. 
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BIRTHS. 

At  Persbore,  on  her  road  to  London,  Lady 
Lucy  Clive,  consort  of  Lord  Clive,  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

At  her  home,  in  Langhnm-place,  the  lady  of 

Sir  J.  Langhnm,  Bart,  of  a  daughter 

In  Wimpole-otreet,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  J.  T. 
Leslie  Melville,  of  a  son. 


MARRIED. 

At  St.  George's  Church,  Lientemnt-Cotattl 
Sir  William  Gonun,  of  the  Coldstream  Goads, 
to  Sophia,  daughter  of  G.  Penn,  Esq.  of  HerV 
ford-street,  May-fair. 

At  St.  Mary's,  Islington,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rum, 
John  Worge,  Esq.  of  Euston-strect,  Eustoa- 
square,  to  Miss  Baekoall,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jobs 
Buck  null,  of  Dalhy-terrace,  Islington. 

DIED. 

At  his  father's  seat,  at  Mount  •Edgecombe, 
the  Right  Hon.  William  Richard,  Viscount  Vsl. 
h  tort,  in  bis  94th  year. 

Lately,  at  Neuviller.  near  Sirerne,  ia  Alsace, 

Marshal  Clarke,  Duke  of  Fsttre  He  was  tae 
descendant  of  an  ancieut  Irish  t  imtly,  but  was 
born  tit  Laudrecy  on  lira  17th  of  October,  17&. 

At  EiutCowes  Castle,  the  seal  of  John  Nasfc, 
Esq.  the  lady  of  Sir  S.  Rom  il  ly .  Sbe  had  boroe 
a  long  and  painful  illness  vritk  exemplary  pa- 
tience nnd  resignation. 

At  his  bonse,  in  Russell-square,  Sir  Sam  at  I 
Rom  illy,  Knt. 

Lately,  at  Oporto,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
Donna  Anna  Correa  E.  Laocaatro,  a  lady  who 
will  he  remembered  with  gratitude  and  respect 
by  moat  of  the  British  officers  who  had  ocrasisa 
to  visit  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal, for  her  partiality  to  the  English  nation, 
and  her  elegant  attentions,  as  far  as  her  fortuue 
permitted. 

At  his  honse,  at  Lambeth,  after  a  few  boors' 
illness,  Samuel  Goadbehere,  Esq.  Alderman  of 
London. 

Lately,  Cardinal  Cambaceres.  He  was  born 
at  Montpellier,  on  the  nth  of  September,  rj56; 
and  wus  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Rouen  by  rfee 
Cardinal  Legate  on  the  llth  of  April,  ]8Q2,  ass1 
installed  the  23d  of  May  following. 

At  Minto-hmise,  in  the  county  of  Roxbnrgb, 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  Elliott,  of  Wells,  M.  P. 

Lately,  at  Strachur,  Argyleshire,  Dr.  I. 
Campbell.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  he  died,  he  enjoyed  excellent  health,  aad 
had  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast. 

At  Montreal,  C.  Morrison,  stile  of  Mr.  John 
Hall.  She  complained  of  slight  indisposition, 
and  fell  into  a  state  of  lethargy,  from  which 
every  attempt  to  rouse  ber  proved  ineffectual, 
having  slept  for  the  space  of  thirteen  days. 

Lately,  in  the  fifttb  year  of  his  age,  Baron  Ai- 
erbeth,  member  of  several  academies,  and  knows 
by  bis  t ra nutations  of  Virgil  aad  Horace,  ana1  se- 
veral other  works  considered  classical  ia  S*e> 
den. 

Lately,  Mrs.  E.  Evans,  aged  75,  many  years 
housekeeper  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  at  Carlton  house. 
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We  are  sorry  to  reiect  Matilda's  line*  on  A  Summer's  Day.  If,  as  she  sars,  w 
her  contributions,  they  must  hnve  been  more  poetical  than  the  above  lines 

U  e  would  rather  wish  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  lamented  death  of  a  late  great  and  virtuous  patriot, 
thnn  to  insert  nny  more  elegiac  lines  on  an  occasion  so  awful,  and  which  we  never  can  defend  Tbe 
Eptcedtum  of  W.  H  A.  is  taken  care  of,  if  he  wishes  to  have  it  again. 

Thereto  Grammatical  Productions,  both  French  and  English,  came  too  late  to  be  noticed  and 
their  review  must  be  deferred  to  the  commencement  of  tbe  new  year.  ' 

The  favourite  Songs  of  The  Sun  that  lights  the  Roses,  and  The  Pang  of  Farewell,  came  too  late  to  be 
reviewed  this  year.  ' 

Our  new  Correspondent,  who  desired  tbe  Belli  Assembler  might  be  sent  to  Mr.  Wilson's,  will 
find  tbe  requested  arrangement  complied  with,  at  present  ;  it  may,  however,  happen,  from  the  ex- 
treme  pressure  of  usual  contributions,  that  we  canuot  always  be  able  to  insert  what  he  may  chance  la 
send  us.  * 

Jfa^^^'^M* S*°9 °f8*H*»*t  ca»»e  too  late  to  be  reviewed  this  year.   It  .ball  be 


EE1^!??--^'- ■b5°.*,1»  "d  wlL°  wilh  to  be  supplied  with  this  Work  every  month,  ss 

1  fax ,  Quebec,  and  to  any  part  of  the  West 


published,  may  have  it  sent  to  them  to  New  York,  Hal,,,  . 

Indies,  by  Mr.  Thormhill,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  at  No.  91,  Sberborne-lane";  to  the 1  Brazils," 
Madeira,  Oibraltar,  Malta,  and  all  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  to  Russia,  Sweden.  Denmark. 

<  .01 111:1  r>  v     Itltlv    Khnin    nr.  A   !>„_..  .1"  I   .       t*   .  L  '  I 


'  i.  i    «  '  •  7~  .r—  —  «•  »»«  mruiierranenn  ;  io  ivussia,  :>weaen,  Denmark, 

Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portngal;  and  to  France  and  Holland,  at  17*  6d.  per  Quarter,  by 
Mr.  Cowia,  at  the  roreign  Newspaper  Office,  No.  92,  Sherborne-laoe.   The  money  to  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  huhscr.b.ng  (or  either  threc,six,  nine,  or  twelve  months—Orders  also,  post  paid, 
the  above ■conditions,*  til  be  punctually  attended  to,  if  addressed  to  John  Bell,  ProprietoTaf  this 
Magnzme,  Weekly  Messenger  Office,  No.  104,  Drury-lane,  London. 


London:  Printed  by  and  for  Johh  Bell,  Proprietor  of  this  Magazine,  and  of  the  WtMlT 

^  "I,  Jvo.  104,." 


Jahcary  I,  1819. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND 
DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTERS. 


jRumber  ©ne  $unl>re&  anti  fcefretiteetW 


MRS.  WEST. 


Mrs.  William  West,  tbe  subject  of 
these  memoirs,  is  a  Dative  of  the  city  of 
Bath  ;   in  which  place  her  father,  Mr. 
Cooke,  ia  a  highly  respected  tradesman. 
She  was  born  March  22,  1794.   And  in 
the  year  1810,  she  was  solicited  to  appear 
oo  tbe  stage  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Bath, 
for  the  beuefit  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  James 
Cooke,  who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of 
the  company.   She  consented,  and  made 
her  first  d'cMt  as  Miss  Hardcaslle,  in  Gold- 
amith's  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
She  again  made  a  second  essay  for  the  be- 
nefit of  her  relation,  the  season  following, 
in  ii.  >'ly  Tempest.   This  effort,  like  the 
former,  was  crowned  with  complete  success. 
In  the  summer  of  181 1  she  accepted  an  en* 
gagemeut  with  the  late  Mr.  Watson,  of 
the  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  Theatres  j 
where,  after  remaining  one  season,  so  great 
was  the  progress  she  made  in  her  profes- 
sion, that  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  and 
M  rs.  C.  Kemble,  she  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  Covent  Garden;  and  made  her 
dcbUt  before  a  London  audience,  September 
181 1,  as  Desdemona. 


Her  success  was  highly  flattering}  she 
afterwards  performed  Miranda,  iu  The 
Tempest,  Julia  in  The  Rivals,  ice.  But 
not  finding  herself  brought  sufficiently  be- 
iore  Um  public,  after  remaining  two  seasons 


at  Covent-Gardeo,  she  quitted  that  Theatre 
and  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the 
late  Mr.  H.  Siddous,  and  appeared  at  Edin- 
burgh, Nor.  10,  1814,  as  Juliet,  where  she 
received  the  most  unprecedented  approba- 
tion, and  which  character  she  repeated 
more  than  twelve  nights  iu  the  course  of 
the  season. 

Iu  this  city  she  was  married  to  Mr.  West 
of  the  same  Theatre,  who,  when  a  child, 
performed  the  juvenile  characters  at  the 
Theatres  Royal,  Drury-Lane  and  Hay- 
market   During  the  summer  of  1813,  they 
received  proposals  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  Bath  and  Bristol  Theatres,  where  they 
for  three  seasons  met  with  the  warmest 
marks  of  approbation  in  their  different  casta 
of  characters  (Mr.  West's  liue  of  acting  ia 
simple  lads  and  country  boys). 

In  the  summer  of  1818,  Mrs.  West  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  S.  Kemble,  and  appeared 
at  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  Sept.  17th,  in 
Desdemona.  She  has  since  performed  Bel- 
videra,  Juliet,  Lady  Townly,  Lady  Macbeth, 
Imogens,  and  Hermione,  in  The  Distressed 
Mother* 

Previous  to  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  West, 
she  was  always  accompanied  in  her  profes- 
sional excursions  by  her  mother;  aud  her 
private  character  has  been  ever  highly 
and  justly  appreciated. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 
(Continued/rom  page  197.) 


Iff  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  the  Psalms  ] 
were  paraphrased  by  Mr.  George  Sandys, 
an  ancestor  of  Lord  Sandys,  and  better  ver- 
sified than  they  ever  were  before,  or  have 
been  since}  they  were  set  by  Henry  Lawes, 
whose  melodies  were  much  inferior  to  the 
poetry,  which  deserved  belter :  they  were 
set  in  three  parts  by  him  and  his  brother 
to  very  florid  counterpoint. 

Since  that  time  the  parochial  tunes  have 
been  so  firmly  established  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prevail  on  the  whole  nation 
to  admit  new  melodies,  by  whomsoever 
composed.  Some  of  oiir  diligent  organists, 
however,  compose,  and  prevail  on  the 
congregation  to  have  new  tunes,  both  to 
the  old  and  new  version. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  though  choral 
music  had  been  cultivated  by  several  able 
harmonists  before  Tallis  and  Bird,  yet  few 
of  those  compositions,  anterior  to  those  two 
masters,  have  been  preserved.  Tallis  was 
Bird's  master,  and  one  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters iu  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  :  he  was  organist  of 
that  monarch's  royal  chapel,  as  he  was  of 
that  of  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  reign,  however, 
of  Henry  and  his  daughter  Mary,  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  prevailed,  the 
organ  was  usually  played  by  monks. 

The  melody  of  the  cathedral  service  was 
first  adjusted  to  English  words  by  Mar- 
beck,  but  it  was  Tallis  that  enriched  it 
with  harmony :  this  harmony  is  admirable. 
This  venerable  musician  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1585,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  parish 
church  of  Greenwich,  in  Kent :  but  the 
old  church  hiving  been  pulled  down  in  the 
year  17*0,  no  memorial  remains  of  any 
illustrious  character  interred  there  before 
that  period. 

Bird,  that  admirable  scholar  of  Talfis, 
shewed  a  superiority  of  composition  to 
every  other  competitor  both  in  texture  and 
design  :  his  melodies  were  lively,  and  are, 
even  at  this  time,  regarded  as  airy  and 


cheerful :  had  he  lived  at  a  later  age  his 
genius  would,  no  doubt,  have  expanded  i re- 
works of  invention,  elegance,  and  taste. 
But  the  harmony  in  old  tunes,  especially 
for  keyed  instruments,  was  then  crowded 
iuto  what  the  fingers  could  possibly  grasp, 
and  all  the  rapid  divisions  of  time  they 
could  execute.  Indeed  the  melodies  of  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  had  no  other  model  than 
the  chants  of  the  church  till  the  cultivation 
of  the  musical  drama. 

,  In  the  Monthly  MisrtUany  of  one  of  our 
numbers,  we  gare  a  description  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book.  Then:  is  an- 
other manuscript  collection  of  Bird's  com- 
positions now  in  existence,  which  is  Lady 
NeviCs  Music  Booh.  It  is  a  thick  quarto, 
very  splendidly  bound  and  gift,  with  the 
family  arms  beautifully  emblazoned  and 
illuminated  on  the  first  page,  and  the  ini- 
tials H.  N.  at  the  lowest  left  hand  corner. 
The  music  is  well  written  in  large  bold 
characters,  with  great  neatness,  on  four- 
staved  paper,  of  six  lines,  by  Jo.  Bald  wine, 
a  singing  man  of  Windsor,  and  a  celebrated 
copyist  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  The 
notes,  both  white  snd  black,  are  of  the 
lozenge  form.  Lady  Nevil  was  Bird's 
scholar,  and  lie  composed  several  pieces 
expressly  for  her  Ladyship. 

It  will  be  some  gratification,  no  doubt, 
to  the  corious  reader,  who  reflects  that 
those  royal  fingers  are  now  mouldered  into 
dust  which  formerly  touched  the  kcye  of 
harmony,  often  played  over  the  following 
celebrated  airs  with  infinite  skill,  a  few  of 
which  we  now  present  to  our  fair  readers, 
as  they  stand  in  the  Virginal  Book  of  the 
once  renowned  Elizabeth  .—The  Marek 
before  the  BmUel;  The  Bants  upp  ;  Will 
you  walk  the  woods  toe  wylde ;  The  Af  ce- 
dent Songs*  composed  in  1590;  Httvr  with 
you  to  Wa/sinpham  ;  The  Carman's  Wkutlt; 
Hugh  Athlon  s  Grounde;  and  SeiUnyert 


Morley, 

composed  the  music  to  the  burial  service, 
as  it  still  continues  to  be 
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Abbey  on  solemn  occasions;  be 
was  the  first  who  composed  the  burial 
service  music  after  the  reformation :  it  ia 
grand  and  pleasing,  and  causes  tbe  words 
to  be  well  expressed.  The  sentence,  *  He  ' 
fleet  h  as  it  were  a  shadow,"  is  exquisitely 
fine. 

The  English  were  not  at  first  taught  to 
admire  Italian  music  by  tbe  sweetness  of 
the  language  to  which  it  was  set,  but  by 
Italian  madrigals,  literally  translated  into 
English,  adjusted  to  original  music,  and 
published  by  N.  Yonge,  1588.  The  editor 
was  an  Italian  merchant,  who  having  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  from  bis  corres- 
pondents the  newest  aud  best  compositions 
front  tbe  Continent,  had  them  frequeutly 
performed  at  his  house  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  musical  friends.  These  bsing 
chiefly  selected  from  tbe  works  of  Pales- 
trine,  Ltiea  Ma  return,  aud  other  celebrated 
masters  on  the  Continent,  gave  birth  to 
that  passion  for  madrigals- which  afterwards 
became  so  prevalent. 

Lyric  poetry  was  in  a  wretched  state  in 
England  at  the  time  these  madrigals  were 
translated;  and  making  allowance  for  thai, 
these  sonnets  were  really  tolerably  exe- 
rated,  even  before  Spencer  or  Shakespeare. 
The  Italians,  themselves,  had  but  little 
rhythm  or  melody  in  their  music;  but  still 
their  poetry,  having  been  longer  cultivated, 
was  far  super  km-  to  ours:  their  traits  of 
melody  were  better  marked  and  more  airy. 
Tbe  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  very  fa- 
vourite madrrgal,  called  The  hightingnie:— 

"  But  my  poore  hart  with  sorrower  over  » welling, 
"  Tlironjth  bondage  vyle,  binding  my  freedom 
short, 

uNe  pleoture  takes  in  these  his  sports  excel, 
tins;, 

•*  Nor  of  his  song  rrceiveth  no  comfort." 

In  1597,  Yotige  published  a  second  col- 
lection of  madrigals,  and  tbe  following 
Bacchanalian  song  is  not  devoid  of  wit  aud 
humour:— 

"  The  wine  that  I  so  deerly  got, 
•  M  Sweetly  sipping,  my  eyec  bath  bleared; 
«  And  the  more  I  am  bur'd  lb«  poi, 
'  "The  mere  to  drink  my  thirst  it  steered. 
"  Bslsioee  my  heart  is  cheered, 
"  Mangre  ill  luck  aud  spiteinl  slaaders, 
M  Mine  eyes  shall  not  be  my  commanders; 
M  For  1  maintain,  and  ever  »hull, 
"  Beuer  tbe  windows  bide  the  dangers, 
«  Than  U  spoil  both 


had  made  but  a  small 


it  has  since  arrived.  The  lute  and  the 
virginal  were  the  only  two  instruments  for 
which  any  tolerable  music  had,  as  yet, 
been  composed.  The  violin  was  but  little 
known,  for,  indeed,  many  of  the  English 
were  ignorant  both  of  its  form  and  name. 
Viols  of  different  kinds,  with  six  strings, 
and  fretted  like  the  guitar,  were  admitted 
iuto  chamber  concerts  ;  at  those  that  were 
public  their  sound  was  too  feeble.  We 
may  easily  judge  of  the  poor  state  of  music 
in  Henry  Vlll.'a  time,  in  tbe  year  1530, 
when  Holinshed  informs  us  of  a  masque 
being  given  at  Cardinal  YVolsey's  palace, 
where  tbe  King  was  entertained  with  a 
concert  of  drums  and  fifes.  This  music 
was,  however,  soft  compared  with  that  of 
his  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  used,  accordV 
ing  to  Henxner,  to  be  regaled  during  din- 
ner with  twelve  trumpets,  and  two  kettle- 
drums; which,  together  with  fifes,  cornets, 
aud  side-drums*  made  the  ball  ring  for  half 
an  hour  together. 

The  lute,  of  which  the  shape  and  sound 
are  now  scarcely  known,  was  the  favourite 
instrument  for  two  centuries.  Congreve 
celebrates  the  playing  of  Mrs.  Arabella 
Hunt  on  this  instrument;  and  Sir  Thomas 
VVyalt  left  us  a  Sonnet  to  his  Lntt,  which 
we  published  among  our  Fugitive  Poetry, 
in  a  preceding  Number. 

Choral  compositions,  madrigals,  and  song* 
in  that  style,  alwaya  of  many  parts,  formed 
the  only  vocal  music  in  favour  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  The  art  of  singing  only  con- 
sisted in  keeping  tuue  and  time:  taste, 
rhythm,  accent,  aud  grace,  were  not  to  be 
found.  The  music  was  grounded  on  church 
music,  where  the  innovations  of  taste  would 
offend ;  therefore  the  modulations  of  tbe 
sixteeuth  century,  though  they  had  a  fine 
and  solemn  effect  in  the  chureh  music  of 
that  time,  are  not  accommodated  to  the 
modern  student,  as  the  moot  agreeable 
keys  in  music  are  precluded.  In  our  ca- 
thedral service  some  of  the  words  are 
uttered  too  rapidly,  while  others  are  pro- 
tracted to  an  unreasonable  length :  there  is 
a  certain  degree  of  simplicity  in  choral 
music  that  is  requisite  to  render  it  tbe 
voice  of  devotion,  which  seems  to  demand 
a  full,  clear,  aud  articulate  pronunciation 
of  the  different  words. 
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During  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Palestina's  works,  the  Italians 
certainly  gave  instructions  in  counterpoint 
to  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Gafforis  of  Lodi 
shone  eminent,  and  opened  a  school  of  mu- 
sic in  his  native  town,  whence  he  formed 
many  excellent  scholars.  In  the  year  1501 
be  wrote  a  work  which,  though  difficult, 
became  absolutely  requisite  for  the  under- 
standing the  ancient  authors.  Two  dia- 
logues on  music,  by  Dentice,  a  Neapolitan 
gentleman,  were  published  at  Rome,  in 
1553.  Their  subject  turns  on  musical  pro- 
portions, and  on  the  modes  of  the  ancients. 
It  appears  by  this  dialogue,  that  vocal  per- 
formers were  not  then  accompanied  by  a 
band,  but  each  sang  to  his  own  instrument. 
The  author  says,  **  There  are  very  few 
musicians  who  sing  to  their  instruments 
that  have  entirely  satisfied  me;  as  they 
have  almost  all  some  defect  of  intonation, 
utterance,  accompaniment,  execution  of  di- 
visions, or  manner  of  diminishing  and  swel- 
ling the  voice  occasionally }  in  which  par- 
ticulars both  art  and  nature  must  conspire 
to  render  a  performer  perfect-*' 

It  may  be  seen  by  this  conversation  that 
much  art  and  refinement  were  expected 
from  vocal  performers  besides  the  mere 
singing  in  time  and  tune:  and  that  the 
cultivation  of  music  in  Naples  was  ex- 
quisite, and  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  the  musical 
theorists  of  Italy  employed  themselves  in 
subtle  divisions  of  the  scale ;  this  mania 
also  extended  itself  to  practical  musicians, 
who  were  desirous  of  astonishing  the  world 
by  their  superior  skill  and  science:  the 
inquiry  was  vain,  and  only  served  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  modern  music.  In 
1555,  Vincentino  published  a  work  at  Rome 
with  the  following  title,  Ancient  Music  re- 
duced to  Modem  Practice,  to  which  he  add- 
ed an  account  of  a  newly  invented  instru- 
ment for  the  most  perfect  performance  of 
music,  with  many  musical  secrets. 

The  change  iu  musical  modes  has  con- 
tinued to  our  time,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
continue.  For,  as  Dr.  Burney  remarks, 
Melody  being  a  child  of  fancy  and  ima- 
gination, will  submit  to  no  theory,  or  laws 
of  reason  or  philosophy;  and,  therefore, 
like  love,  will  always  continue  in  child- 
hood." 


It  seems  that  the  records  of  the  Pontifical 
chapel  were  destroyed  at  the  burning  of 
Rome,  in  15S7,  by  the  army  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  which  has  caused  much  confu- 
sion in  the  entry  of  the  composers  and  sing- 
ers' names,  till  the  time  of 
Among  them  we  find  not  only 
ders  but  Spaniards. 

We  are  informed  by  Tassoni,  that  James 
the  First,  King  of  Scotlaud,  was  not  only  a 
composer  of  sacred  music,  but  that  he  was 
the  inventor  of  a  new  species  of  plaintive 
melody,  different  from  all  others ;  in  which 
it  is  said  he  was  imitated  by  the  Prince  of 
Venosa,  who  embellished  music  with  many 
admirable  inventions.  Our  present  great 
theorists,  and  best  writers  on  music,  declare 
themselves,  however,  incapable  of  discover- 
ing the  leaBt  similarity  between  the  Cale- 
donian airs  and  the  madrigals  of  the  Prince 
of  Venosa,  who  was  perpetually  straining 
at  original  expression  and  modulation ;  his 
panegyrists,  perhaps,  were  more  dazzled 
by  his  rank  than  his  merit 

The  Lombard  school  furnishes  an  ample 
list  of  eminent  musicians,  whose  composi- 
tions are  still  extant.  Father  Costauzo 
Porta  was  the  author  of  eighteen  different 
works  for  the  church ;  he  died  in  l601.  In 
his  facility  he  very  much  resembled  our 
English  composer  Tal lis,  and  flourished  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
His  style  is  rather  artificial  sud  elaborate. 

The  oldest  melodies  to  Italian  words  are 
preserved  at  Florence :  they  consist  of  a 
collection  of  sacred  songs  :  for  the  perform- 
ance of  which  a  society  subsisted  so  late  as 
1789,  and  may  still  subsist;  and  which 
society  was  formed  in  1310. 

The  Carnival  songs  were  sung  through 
the  streets  of  Florence  in  the  time  of  Lo- 
reuzo  the  Magnificent.  At  that  gay  and 
happy  period  the  organist  of  the  Duorao, 
at  Florence,  stood  high  in  the  Priuce's  fa- 
vour, aud  was  beloved  by  all  his  fellow 
citizens.  His  name  was  Antonio  Squar- 
cialuppi  ;  and  in  the  year  1770,  bis  monu- 
ment was  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence, 
erected  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  his  me- 
mory. The  illustrious  Tuscan,  Loreoio  il 
Magrrifico,  is  said  to  have  died  iu  the  act  of 
playing  on  the  lute,  in  1404. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AIICDOTt  OV  BONAPARTE* 
When  General  Bonaparte  took  Berlin, 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  he  must 
sleep  in  the  royal  palace;  and  such  was 
the  height  of  his  vanity  that  nothing  would 
content  him  but  the  royal  nuptial  bed  itself! 
Even  hisMamaluke  was  placed  on  another 
royal  couch,  in  the  room  adjoining  to  his; 
which  was  the  same  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander occupied  when  he  visited  Berlin. 
The  French  General  and  bis  associates 
stript  the  palace  of  all  the  best  paintings, 
and  the  very  throne,  in  the  audience  room, 
could  not  escape  the  cupidity  of  this  mag- 


Three  Rivers.  Both  of  them  were  private 
soldiers  at  home;  but  in  Canada  they  ac- 
quired handsome  properties  by  hard  and 
honest  industry,  and  their  children  have 
intermarried  with  the  most  Wealthy  and 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  province. 
They  are  hospitable  to  all  strangers,  espe- 
cially to  the  Scotch,  but  will  not  call  them 
by  any  other  name  than  North  Britons,  as 
having  been  born  since  the  Union  with 
England,  which  they  deplore  as  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  nation.  They  also  live  on 
the  best  terms,  and  never  meet  without  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  but  daily  jeer 


nanimous  conqueror;  it  was  entirely  strip-    each  other,  the  one  on  the  signal  defeat  of 


ped  of  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  with 
which  it  was  richly  decorated. 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  PRESENT  KING  OP 
PRUSSIA. 

The  Great  Frederic  waa  one  day  writing 
at  his  table,  when  his  Majesty,  the  present 
King  of  Prussia,  then  about  three  years  of 
age,  was  playing  at  ball  in  Frederic's  apart- 
ment; the  ball  accidentally  fell  upon  the 
old  King's  inkstand,  and  upset  it  Fre- 
deric was  angry  with  the  little  Prince,  and 
ordered  him  to  Coventry  in  a  corner  of  the 
room;  the  Prince  refused  to  submit,  and 
when  asked  why  he  did  not  obey?  here- 
plied,  "  The  descendant  of  Frederic  will 
never  cousent  to  be  puuished  for  such  a 
trifle," 

THE  TWO  HIGHLANDERS. 

There  are  now,  or  at  least  were  a  few 
years  ago,  living  at  the  village  of  Three 
Rivers,  Canada,  two  venerable  Highlanders, 
who  fought  in  the  opposite  armies  at  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  which  terminated  the 
Scotch  rebellion  of  1745-6.  Their  names 
are  Sinclair  and  Macdonald.  The  latter 
fought  under  the  banners  of  the  Pretender, 
and  on  the  final  defeat  of  the  unfortunate 
Cbarlea  Edward,  escaped  from  Scotland, 
and  ultimately  settled  in  Canada.  Sinclair 
fought  in  the  regiment  called  the  Fraser 
Highlanders,  attached  to  the  royal  forces. 
This  corps  formed  a  part  of  Wolfe's  army, 
which  invaded  Canada,  and  on  the  peace 
of  1763,  he  left  the  regiment  and  settled  at 


the  rebels  at  Qullodeu,  and  the  other  on  his 
friend's  abandonment  of  their  legitimate 
Prince,  to  serve  the  recreants.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Macdonald,  the  soldier  of 
Stuart,  dresses  in  the  English  fashion  of 
last  century,  and  that  Sinclair,  the  soldier 
of  Cumberland,  most  religiously  adheres  to 
the  costume  of  a  Highland  laird  of  the 
j  seventeenth  century.  They  are  each  about 
one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  are  very  fine 
specimens  of  the  hard  features  and  athletic 
forms  of  the  Highlanders  at  the  days  of 
other  years.  Sinclair,  especially,  with  his 
decorated  bonnet  and  ample  plaid,  seated 
at  the  door  of  his  neat  and  hospitable  man- 
sion, quaffing  the  Indian  leaf,  is  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest  to  every  person  who 
visits  the  beautiful  village  of  the  Three 
Rivers;  and  when  they  depart  this  life, 
there  will  be  a  blank  in  its  society  that  no 
addition  can  fill  to  equal  advantage. 

ANECDOTE  OP  GENERAL  XRETON. 

The  famous  General  Ireton,  who  took 
so  active  a  part  in  the  persecution  and 
death  of  King  Charles  1.  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  artful,  dark,  and  deliberate 
man  of  all  the  republicans,  by  whom  he 
was  revered  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and 
a  saint ;  when  he  died,  his  body  was  laid 
in  state  in  Somerset-House,  The  room 
was  hung  in  black,  and  an  escutcheon  was 
placed  over  the  gate  of  this  palace,  with 
this  motto: — Dulce  est  pro  pairia  mori ; 
which  a  wag  thus  Englished—44  It  is  good 
for  his  country  that  he  is  dead." 
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ANECDOTE  OT  KIHO  CHARLES  I.  AMD 
LORD  FALKLAND. 

Kiho  Charles  1.  being  at  Oxford  during 
toe  civil  war*  went  one  day  to  visit  the 
public  library.  Among  other  book*  he 
was  shewn  a  very  beautiful  impression  of 
Virgil.  Lord  Falkland,  who  waited  on 
his  Majesty,  thinking  to  amuse  him,  pro- 
posed his  consulting  the  Sorta  Virgilian* 
on  his  fortune.  It  is  well  known  our  an- 
cestors  were  much  addicted  to  this  sort  of 
superstition.  The  King  smiled,  and  open- 
ed the  book,  and  the  first  passage  that  oc- 
curred was  this—"  Et  bello  audacis,"  &c 
JEnaA,  lib.  iv.  Which  runs  in  English 
thus:—*4  That,  conquered  by  a  warlike 
people,  driven  from  his  states,  separated 
from  his  son  Ascanius,  he  should  be  forced 
to  go  and  beg  foreign  succour,  that  he 
should  see  his  associates  massacred  before 
his  eyes;  that,  after  making  a  shameful 
peace,  he  should  neither  enjoy  his  kingdom 
nor  his  life  that  he  should  meet  with  an 
untimely  death}  and  that  his  body  should 
for  ever  be  deprived  of  a  sepulchre."— The 
King  shewed  much  uneasiness  at  this  pre- 
diction, and  Falkland  perceiving  it,  was  in 
a  hurry  to  consult  himself  the  lot,  in  hopes 
of  hitting  upon  some  passage  that  did  not 
relate  to  his  situation,  and  might  divert  his 
Majesty's  thoughts  to  other  objects. 

Opening  the  book  himself,  he  found  the 
regrets  of  Evauder  for  the  untimely  death 
of  his  son :— M  Nou  h»c,  O  Pallas,  dederas," 
&c  JEneid,  lib.  xii. — «  O  Pallas,  thou  didst 
promise  not  to  expose  thyself  imprudently 
to  the  danger  of  war.  Is  it  thus  thou  hast 
kept  thy  promise  ?  Well  did  1  know  how 
much  the  passion  of  its  glory  in  its  birth 
animates  a  young  man,  and  how  far  the 
pleasure  of  sigualizing  himself  iu  a  first 
battle  may  hurry  him.  Lamentable  essay! 
Fatal  iuition  in  the  science  of  arms  1  Alas  ! 
all  the  Gods  have  been  deaf  to  my  solicita- 
tions."—Lord  Falklaud  was  Secretary  of 
State,  was  present  at  the  first  battle  of 
Newberry,  and  vigorously  charging  the 
rebel  cavalry,  was  killed  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four." 

ANECDOTE   0>    FREDERIC    PRINCE  OP 
WALES,  FATHER  OF  OEOROE  III. 

The  following  circumstance,  not  so  ge- 
nerally known  as  mauy  actions  of  the  dis- 


is  said  to  hare  furnished  the  author  of  a 
sentimental  comedy  with  the  situation  in 
which  he  has  placed  two  persons  of  the 
drama.  During  the  latejreigu,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  held  his  court  at  Kew,  a 
young  lady  of  the  name  of  Malyn  was  des- 
perately iu  love  with  the  heir  apparent : 
and  she  took  audi  pains  to  make  him  know 
it,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  it 
should  have  escaped  him.   She  walked  the 
gardens  early  and  late,  constantly  crossed 
him  in  his  perambulations ;  and  once,  on 
seeing  him  alone  iu  one  of  those  little  ex* 
cursious  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  she  fell 
down  as  if  in  a  fit,  which  being  perceived 
by  the  Prince,  he  ran  to  her,  raised  her  up, 
and  inquired  the  reason  of  her  disorder. 
After  a  flood  of  tears,  she  was  open,  or 
weak  enough,  to  disclose  the  affection  she 
had  conceived  for  his  Highness;   and  as 
her  person  was  attractive,  she  did  not  he- 
sitate to  confess  a  compliance  with  every 
wish  that  the  royal  youth  might  expect 
from  such  a  declaration.   After  a  modest 
salute,  he  begged  her  to  return  home  to  her 
friends,  consoling  her  iu  the  best  manner 
his  imagination  could  suggest;  and  pro- 
mised the  next  moruiug  to  send  her  his 
thoughts  on  the  matter,  and  a  plan  for  her 
conduct  in  future.   He  was  as  good  as  his 
word;  for  a  messenger  was  sent  the  next 
day   with  the  following  note:—**  Your 
beauty  of  person  and  fraukuess  of  temper 
have  charmed  me:  so  fair  an  outside  can- 
not but  oherish  the  chastest  ideas;  the  re- 
gard of  an  amiable  woman  canuot  but  prove 
agreeable  to  the  most  exalted  si  at  ions.  The 
situation  of  us  both  require  we  should  nip 
in  the  bud  those  rising  passions  which  can 
have  their  eud  only  iu  disgrace.    An  ho- 
nourable connection  is  im[>ossible;  audi 
could  uever  think  of  contributing  to  injure 
one  whose  ouly  fault  is  her  being  too 
lovely." — It  is  added  of  the  Prince,  that  he 
immediately  left  Richmond,  and  for  two 
mouths  avoided  the  place.   The  captivaled 
female  soon  forgot  her  hopeless  passioa 
and  was  afterwards  married  to  a  Captaia 
of  foot. 

ANECDOTE  OF  A  DUTCH  POSTILLION. 

George  II.  in  one  of  his  trips  to  Hano- 
ver, was  pasting  through  Holland;  and  not 
having  his  owu  horses  with  linn,  he  baa 
his  carriage  drawn  by  post-horses:  one  of 
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the  postboys,  of  the  true  Dutch  make,  suf- 
fered his  horses  to  go  at  a  very  gentle  pace, 
while  with  bis  6iot  and  steel  he  was  strik- 
ing fire  to  light  his  pipe.  The  King,  who 
wished  to  get  to  his  journey's  eod  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible,  called  out  to  the  fel- 
low to  drive  (aster.  The  Dutchman,  with- 
out deigning  even  to  look  back  at  his  Ma- 
jesty, just  laid  bis  whip  across  the  off  horse, 
and 

King,  out  of  all  patience  at  the  phlegm  of 
the  driver,  called  out  in  a  great  passion  to 
him,  and  threatened  to  cane  him  if  he  did 
not  drive  faster:  upon  this  the  postillion, 
taking  bis  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  very 
deliberately  striking  it  upon  bis  thumb  usil 
to  get  out  the  dust,  turned  to  the  King, 
sod  with  all  the  sangfroid  imaginable  said, 
M 1  am  going  at  a  very  good  pace  j  and  I 
could  not  drive  your  Majesty  faster  if  you 


ed  the  Dutchman  thought  a  King  of  Great 
Britain  a  much  less  consequential  person 
than  a  magistrate  of  Amsterdam,  made 
George  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  he 
suffered  his  driver  to  go  his  own  pace, 
without  giving  him  any  further  trouble. 

■ 

FRENCH  GRATITUDE. 

A  wine  merchant,  residing  in  the 


continued  to  smoke  his  pipe.    The  j!  Platz,  at  Saltxburg,  infected  with  revolu- 


This  curious  insinuation,  that  plainly  shei 


tionary  principles,  and  wishing  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  into  favour  with  the  French, 
gave  tbem  a  hearty  welcome,  and  on  their 
arrival  presented  them  with  several  bogs- 
heads  of  wine,  for  which  he  would  receive 
j  uo  recora pence.  This  act  of  liberality  was 
appreciated  as  it  deserved.  When  the 
enemy  were  compelled  to  quit  the  town, 
they  returned  the  kindness  of  the  wine 
merchant  by  staving  several  hogsheads  of 


J««  I  

was  even  the  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam."    wine  and  overflowing  the  streets  with  their 
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johm  Howard,  thr  phuamthrofist.  moirs  of  such  a  man  have  topics  of  interest, 
Ir  ever  a  model  of  benevolence  appeared  (i  not  merely  for  the  people  among  whom  he 


in  a  form  all  human,  it  was  iu  that  of  Mr. 
Howard.  The  history  of  his  life  is  full  of 
variety.  His  was  not  a  theoretic  benevo- 
lence, confined  to  the  contemplations  of  his 
own  miud,  or  to  the  sanctuary  of  his  own 
family.  Attached,  as  be  was,  with  all  the 
fervour  of  his  fine  nature  to  the  dearer 
charities  of  home,  he  still  had  a  bosom  large 
enough  for  all  mankind.  He  felt  for  their 
miseries,  and,  as  far  as  his  single  exertions 
could  go,  he  laboured  to  relieve  them.  He 
them  in  prisons,  in  hospitals,  in  cot- 
at  home  and  abroad.  No  jwrsonal 
inconvenience,  no  pecuniary  ex  pence,  no 


was  born,  but  for  every  assemblage  of  so* 
ciety,  who  revere  and  would  wish  to  imi- 
tate his  illustrious  virtues.   The  view  of 
the  character  and  public  services  of  Mr. 
Howard,  written  by  his  friend  Dr.  Aikirr, 
and  published  soon  after  his  death,  contains 
much  authentic  information.    It  is,  bow- 
ever,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  metaphor, 
but  a  miniature  of  that  great  man,  and  the 
want  of  a  full  length  portrait  has  long  been 
lamented  by  the  friends  of  Howard,  and  of 
humanity.   That  desideratum  Mr.  Baldwin 
Brown,  of  the  Temple,  has  undertaken  to 
supply.    He  has,  with  great  labour,  and, 


pursuit  of  business   or  of  pleasure  had  1  we  may  add,  with  remarkable  skill,  corn- 


power  to  retard  him  in  his  singular  career. 
He  traversed  many  countries,  and  in  all 
l«ft  proofs  of  his  godlike  mind.  Distinc- 
tions of  language,  of  faith,  nod  of  manners, 
were  to  his  view  no  grounds  of  peculiar 
■ynipathy  or  aversion.  None  were  aliens 
to  his  mind  who  wore  the  human  form. 
The  world  was  his  country  :  and  wherever 


piled  from  various  sources  a  large  quarto 
volume,  in  which  the  early  life  of  Mr. 
Howard,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  the  numer- 
ous benevolent  occupations  of  his  maturer 
yea  is,  and  the  retirement  of  his  reason  of 
decliue,  are  described  in  an  ample  and 
satisfactory  manner.  The  author,  in  his 
preface,  recounts  the  names  of  several  re- 


calumty  bowed  down  bis  fellow  creature,    spectable  and  learned  persons  who  gave 
he  loved  to  be  near  him,  to  console  him,  \  him  new  and  useful  materials  for  his  under- 
and,  if  possible,  to  rescue  him.   The  me-  II  taking,  and  ex  presses  himself  as  particularly 
No.  U7— Ko*.  XVIII.  ii 
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indebted  to  bis  brother-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  with  whom 
the  idea  of  the  work  originated.  We  have 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  any  part  of  these  memoirs;  and  as 
the  book  may  not  possibly  reach  the  hands 
of  many  of  our  readers,  we  are  sure  they 
will  be  gratified  with  some  account  of  the 
volume. 

The  time  of  Mr.  Howard's  birth,  singular 
as  it  may  seem,  the  author,  with  all  his 
anxious  research,  was  not  able  to  ascertain 
precisely.  From  the  best  information,  it 
appears  that  the  philanthropist  was  born 
about  the  year  1727,  at  Clapton,  in  the 

parish  of  Hackney,  the  well  known  village  I  titer's  landed  property,  hb  plate,  furniture, 


wholesale  grocer  in  the  city.   But  his  ft* 
ther  dying  before  his  apprenticeship  «« 
pired,  his  ill  state  of  health,  combined  with 
a  distaste  for  a  line  of  life  upon  which  be, 
no  doubt,  entered  in  compliance  with  a 
parent's  Wishes,  rather  than  to  gratify  bis 
own  inclination,  he  gladly  embraced  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  his  coming  of  agr, 
to  make  arrangements  with  his  master  for 
the  purchase  of  the  remainder  of  hb  time. 
By  his  father's  will  he  was  not  to  come  into 
the  possession  of  his  fortune  until  he  reached 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  then  be  became 
entitled  to  the  sum  of  seven  thousand 
pounds,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  his  fa- 


adjoining  to  London.   His  father  having 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in  the  busi- 
ness of  an  upholsterer,  which  be  carried  on 
in  Long-lane,  Smithfield,  removed  to  Clap- 
ton, where  he  lived  in  retirement.  The 
boy,  soon  after  his  birth,  wus  sent  to  Car* 
dington,  near  Bedford,  to  be  nursed  by  a 
cottager  there,  who  lived  upon  a  small 
farm  of  his  father's.   This  farm  was  then 
the  only  property  his  father  had  in  that 
village,  but  it  afterwards  became  the  fa- 
vourite residence  of  Mr.  Howard,  when, 
by  the  increase  of  bis  patrimony,  he  was 
enabled  to  purchase  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Howard's  father  was  a  dissenter,  of 
Calvinistic  principles,  or  rather  an  Inde- 
pendent, and  of  course  he  entrusted  the 
education  of  his  sou  to  a  tutor  professing 
those  religious  opinions  which  he  himself 
entertained,  but  of  whose  qualifications  for 
his  office  Mr.  Howard,  late  in  his  after- 
life, expressed  no  very  high  opinion.  From 
the  care  of  this  totor,  Whose  academy  was 
at  Hertford,  young  Howard  was  removed 
(though  it  does  not  appear  at  what  age) 
to  a  school  of  a  superior  description  in 
London,  which  was  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  Eatnes.    Amongst  his  fellow 
pupils  there,  was  the  late  celebrated  Dr. 
Price.  The  subject  of  these  memoirs  having 
been  destined  by  his  father  for  a  commercial 
life,  paid  less  attention  to  the  Greek  or  Ro- 
man page  than  he  did  to  arithmetic,  and 
bence  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  incorrect- 
ness of  style  in  his  writings,  and  for  his 
very  superficial  acquaintance  with  foreign 
languages.    After  he  left  school,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Newnbam,  grandfather 
to  the  late  Alderman  Newnham,  a  large 


pictures,  and  the  moiety  of  his  book v be* 
sides  being  named  sole  residuary  legatee  in 
the  event  of  his  attaining  to  tbe  age  pr e- 
scribed  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  so  ampfe 
an  inheritance.    His  sister,  who  with  him- 
self constituted  the  whole  of  the?  testator's 
family,  on  reaching  the  same  age,  was  to 
receive  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds 
as  her  portion  of  his  personal  estate,  to- 
gether with  the  other  moiety  of  his  books, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  jewels  and 
wardrobe  of  her  mother  and  her  step- 
mother. 

The  executors  of  this  will  were  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Channing,  the  husband  of  the  testa- 
tor's sister  ;  Mr.  Ive  Whitbread,  of  Card- 
ington,  his  first  cousin;  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Cuolmlcy,  a  Blackwellhatl  factor,  who 
was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and 
also  some  distant  relation  to  his  first  wife, 
the  mother  of  the  children  whose  persons 
and  property  were  committed  to  the  joint 
guardianship  of  these  gentlemen,  until  thej 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.    But  as  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs,  even  at  an  carij 
period  of  hb  life,  was  remarkable  for  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  a  considerable  part  cf 
the  management  of  the  estate  to  which  he 
was  the  sole  heir,  was  entrusted  to  his m<>r? 
immediate  management,  particularly  the 
superintendence  of  those  repairs  hi  the 
house  at  Clapton,  which  tbe  parsimony  of 
its  late  possessor  trad  rendered  necesnrr. 
He  went  there  for  this  purpose  every  oth'f 
day;  and  a  venerable  old  man,  who  had 
been  gardener  to  his  lather  for  many  y»* 
and  who  continued  in  that  situation  until  the 
son  let  tbe  house,  Would,  in  the  year  17ft 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  hmdy 
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take  great  pleasure  ia  relating.  as  an 
instance  of  his  young  master's  punctuality 
and  goodness  of  disposition,  that  he  never 
Ailed  to  be  at  the  long  buttressed  wall, 
-which  separated  the  garden  from  the  road, 
just  98  the  baker's  cart  wit  going  past, 
when  he  would  purchase  a  loaf,  throw  it 
over  the  wall,  and,  on  entering  the  garden, 
good  bumouredly  aay,  **  Harry,  took  among 
the  cabbages,  yon  will  find  something  for 
your  family.""—  To  some  readers  (says  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  life  of  Mr.  How. 
ard,  upon  whose  authority  this  early  proof 
of  his  kindness  to  his  inferiors,  and  consi- 
deration tor  the  wants  of  the  industrious 
poor,  is  here  inserted)  this  anecdote  may 
oppear  trifling :  others  will  be  pleased 
with  the  first  traces  of  youthful  benevo- 
lence iu  a  character,  which,  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced  period  of  life,  became  tie  admi- 
ration of  the  world.  It  is  for  the  latter 
description  of  persons  alone,  I  would  add, 
that  these  memoirs  are  written. 

The  interest  of  the  money  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  father,  was  sufficient  to  enable 
him,  soon  after  leaving  the  warehouse  of 
Mr.  Newnham,  to  set  out  upon  bis  travels 
to  France  and  Italy,  where  he  met  with 
objects  much  more  congenial  to  his  taste 
than  the  hogsheads  and  the  ledgers,  which 
he  most  cheerfully  left  behind  him  in  Wat- 
ling-street.   In  this  tour  he  either  acquired, 
or  strengthened  that  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
which  induced  him,  during  his  earlier  tra- 
vels (for  in  hi*  latter  ones  he  had  more 
noble  ol  jecls  to  attend  to),  not  only  to  em- 
brace with  eagerness  every  opportunity  of 
contemplating  with  the  eye  of  an  ardent, 
if  not  of  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  the  most 
finished  specimen  of  the  magic  skill  of 
their  ablest  professors,  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times,  but,  as  far  as  his  compara- 
tively limited  means  would  allow,  of  be- 
coming himself  the  possessor  of  some  of  the 
productions  of  their  creative  genius.  It 
must  have  been  during  these  travels  that  he 
obtained  those  paintings  of  the  foreign 
masters,  and  other  works  of  art,  collected 
upon  the  Continent,  with  which  he  after- 
wards embellished  his  favourite  seat  at 
Cardington ;  for  wheu  he  had  once  entered 
upon  the  execution  of  his  great  scheme  of 
universal  benevolence,  it  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed all  the  energies  of  his  mind  that  he 


himself,  for  a  moment,  to  be 
diverted  from  carrying  it  into  effect,  even 
by  the  most  attractive  of  those  objects 
which  formerly  possessed  all  their  most 
powerful  influence  upon  his  curiosity  and 
his  taste. 

How  long  he  continued  absent  from  his 
native  country  is  uncertain,  though  it 
most  probable  not  more  than  a  year  or 
Soon  after  his  return,  the  delicate  state  of 
his  health  iuduced  him  to  take  lodgings  at 
Stoke  Newington,  where  lie  lived  a  life  of 
leisure,  though  not  of  idleness,  spending 
his  time  in  the  manner  in  which  a  man  of 
fortune,  whose  religious  principles  and  na- 
tural inclination  alike  prevented  his  plung- 
ing into  any  of  the  fashionable  dissipations 
of  the  day,  may  be  supposed  to  spend  it. 
Some  considerable  portion  of  his  leisure 
hours  he  there  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  his  mind,  and  engaged,  amongst  other 
pursuits,  iu  the  study  of  some  of  the  less 
abstruse  branches  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  of  the  theory  of  medicine;  of  which 
he  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  of 
the  most  essential  service  to  him  in  his  fu- 
ture travels,  upon  those  errands  of  mercy, 
which  exposed  him,  in  so  peculiar  a  man- 
ner, to  the  danger  of  infection  from  con- 
tagious diseases.    From  the  example  of  his 
parents,  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  his 
education,  he  had  early  imbibed  those  prin- 
ciples of  piety,  which  never  forsook  him 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  active  and 
most  useful  life.   From  principle,  from  ha- 
bit, and  from  education,  he  was  a  dissenter ; 
ss  it  respects  church  discipline,  an  indepen- 
dent—in  doctrine,  a  moderate  Calvinist. 
The  congregation  with  which  he  first  asso- 
ciated in  church  fellowship  was  that  of  the 
independent  denomination,  then  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Meredith  Town- 
send,  now  under  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Mitchell,  formerly  of  Leicester.    Of  this 
church  he  was  regularly  admitted  a  mem- 
ber, but  at  what  precise  period  of  life  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  j  the  earlier 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  church 
still  flourishing  there,  if  any  such  were  at 
that  time  kept,  having  been  mislaid  or  de- 
stroyed; and  notwithstanding  his  subse- 
quent residence  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  he  seems  never  to  have  dissolved 
the  connexion.    Whilst  regularly  worship- 
1  i  3 
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ping  with  this  congregation,  he  set  on  foot 
«  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  a  house 
for  the  residence  of  the  minister,  to  which 
lie  himself  generously  contributed  upwards 
■of  fifty  pounds.    Bui  his  liberality  was  not 
confined  to  those  to  whom  he  was  bound 
by  the  tie  of  Christian  fellowship,  in  this 
religious  association.   During  the  period  of 
bis  life  in  which  be  resided  at  Stoke  New- 
ington,  he  gave  away  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  bis  income  in  deeds  of  charity  to 
those  who  appealed  to  bis  benevolence,  or 
whom  his  ever  active  philanthropy  sought 
out  as  fit  objects  of  his  bouoty -,— remem- 
bering, as  I*  did,  in  the  distribution  of  all 
bis  alms,  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
how  that  be  said  "  at  is  more  blessed  togive 
than  to  receive." 

His  medical  attendants  considering  his 
constitution  much  inclinable  to  the  con- 
sumptive,  put  bim  upon  a  very  rigorous 
dietetic  regimen,  which  is  said  by  one  of 
his  biographers  to  have  "  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  extraordinary  abstemiousness 
and  indifference  to  the  gratifications  of  the 
palate  which  ever  after  so  much  distin- 
guished him."  He  was  also,  about  this  time, 
a  frequent  visitant  at  Bristol  hot-wells,  and 
made  several  excursions  to  different  parts 
•of  the  kingdom  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
which  was  then  suffering  under  the  conti- 
nued depression  of  a  species  of  nervous 
lever,  and  of  a  general  weakness  of  the 
whole  system.  But  notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe 
fit  of  illness,  whilst  lodging  in  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  Loidore,  a  widow  lady  of 
small  independent  property,  residing  in 
Church-street,  Newington,  to  whose  apart- 
ments he  had  removed  in  consequence  of 
not  meeting  with  the  attentiou  he  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  person 
beneath  whose  roof  he  had  taken  up  bis 
abode,  as  a  lodger,  on  his  first  coming  to 
Jive  in  this  village.  Whilst  here,  he  ex- 
perienced, on  the  part  of  his  landlady,  so 
many  marks  of  kind  attention  during  his 
sickness,  that,  upon  liis  recovery,  he  was 


induced,  from  a  grateful  recollection  of  her 
kindness,  contrasted  with  the  utter  want 
of  it  in  his  former  residence,  to  make  her 
an  offer  of  bis  hand  in  marriage,  though 
she  was  twice  his  age,  extremely  sickly, 
and  very  much  hia  inferior  in  point  of  1 
tune.  Against  this  unexpected 
the  lady  made  many  remonstrai 
cipally  upon  the  ground  of  the  great  dis- 
parity in  their  ages;  but  Mr.  Howard 
being  firm  to  bis  purpose,  the  union  took 
place,  it  is  believed,  in  the  year  1753,  be 
beiug  then  in  about  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  bis  bride  in  her  fifty-second. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  behaved  with  a  libe- 
rality which  seems  to  have  been  inherent 
in  his  nature,  by  settling  the  whole  of  his 
wife's  little  independence  upon  her  sister. 
The  marriage  thus  singularly  contracted, 


parties  who  entered  into  it  Mrs.  Howard 
was  a  woman  of  excellent  character,  ami- 
able in  her  disposition,  sincere  in  her  piety, 
endowed  with  a  good  mental  capacity,  and 
forward  in  exercising  its  powers  in  every 
good  word  and  work.  Her  husband, 
whilst  she  lived,  uniformly  expressed  him- 
self  happy  in  the  choice  he  had  made ;  and 
when,  between  two  and  three  years  after 
their  marriage,  the  connexion  was  dissolved 
by  her  death,  he  was  a  sincere  mourner  for 
the  loss  be  had  sustained  in  her  removal. 
She  was  buried  in  a  vault,  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Mary's,  Whitechape) j  where 
Mr.  Howard  caused  a  handsome  tomb-stone 
to  be  erected  to  her  memory,  bearing  the 
following  simple,  but  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion :— 

Hare  lies  the  Body 
Of  SARAH  HOWARD, 
Wife  of  John  Howard,  Esqaire,  of 
Stoke  Ne  wing-too, 
In  tbe  County  of  Middlesex, 
Who  died  the  loth  of  November,  1755, 
Aged  M, 
In  hope*  of  a  joyfal  Resurrection, 
Tare*  tbe  merits  of  Jasus  Chriit. 

{To  be  cmiiHucd.) 
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HANNIBAL,  BUONAPARTE,  BCIPIO,  AND 
WELLINGTON. 

The  first  place  in  the  admiration  of 
mankind  has  been  uniformly  assigned  to 
illustrious  warriors.    The  traditions  and 
poetry  of  uncivilized  nations  elevate  them 
fkr  above  the  standard  of  humanity }  and, 
in  periods  of  the  highest  culture,  they  are 
usually  honoured  more  than  other  men.  It 
has  been  attempted  particularly  in  our  age, 
to  repress  this  feeling,  but  without  any  ma- 
terial effect;  and  it  would  be  a  most  alarm- 
ing symptom  of  the  times,  had  the  attempt 
succeeded.   A  nation,  which  meets  great 
services  with  envy  or  even  lukewarmness, 
lias  undergone  an  alarming  change  in  its 
character,  or,  at  least,  has  no  right  to  cal- 
culate upon  the  duration  of  its  power.   It  is 
at  the  same  time  evident  that  no  community 
is  secure  against  the  visitations  of  war ; 
and,  until  the  political  millennium  arrive* 
when,  of  course,  ambition  and  violence  are 
to  have  an  end,  the  man,  who  is  able  to 
excite  and  direct  the  energies  of  his  country 
u  entitled  to  a  very  high  place  in  her  esti- 
mation.  It  is  the  abuse  of  great  talents  for 
war,  by  which  humanity  is  outraged,  and 
has  filled  the  world  with  desolation.  But 
the  misapplication  of  genius  of  every  kind 
has  always  produced  great  crimes :  and  are 
great  powers  of  mind,  because  they  may  be 
turned  to  bad  purposes,  to  be  considered  as 
rather  pernicious  than  useful  ?  Such  an  in* 
fere  nee  will  have  the  assent  of  very  few ; 
and,  indeed,  the  highest  veneration  is  due 
to  those  talents  for  war,  by  which  the  glory 
of  a  country  is  raised,  and  its  security  con- 
fi  rtned.  No  system  of  policy,  however  en- 
larged and  humane,  can  have  a  permanent 
character,  when  it  is  liable  to  be  disturbed 
from  abroad ;  and  a  perfect  pacific  system 
would  have  the  splendour  and  frailty  of  a 
palace  of  ice,  which  melts  under  ^he  fierce 
sun  of  invasion.   We  are  far  from  advo- 
cating war  as  preferable  to  peace;  but  what 
we  insist  upon  is  this,  that,  without  skill  in 
the  former,  there  is  no  security  for  repose. 
As  long  as  aggression  is  possible,  and  go- 


of a  state*— its'  wealth,  honour,  freedom, 
and  tranquillity,  are  at  the  mercy  of  every 
ambitious  and  powerful  neighbour,  unless 
it  cultivate  the  military  art,  and  confer  emi- 
nent rewards  on  such  as  excel  in  it  It 
would  be  a  most  pernicious  error  to  try  to 
undervalue  the  species  of  talent  necessary 
to  national  defence;  and  the  more  a  people 
are  rich  and  well  governed,  the  higher  they 
ought  to  rate  an  art,  by  which  the  advan- 
tages of  their  situation  may  be  protected 
against  external  violence.  A  meretricious 
humanity  has  been  working  itself  into  con- 
sequence in  our  time;  which  will  account 
for  the  horror  its  followers  affect  to  feel 
against  war,  however  just  or  unavoidable; 
whilst  they  appear  to  be  utterly  insensible 
to  the  long  train  of  misery  and  disgrace 
that  might  arise  from  a  timid  and  inglorious 
course  of  policy. 

The  choice  of  war  or  peace  does  not  de- 
pend upon  any  community.  Its  repose  is 
generally  affected  by  the  character  of  a 
neighbouring  government ;  and  it  has  no 
other  means  of  averting  the  effects  of  injus- 
tice or  envy,  but  by  being  always  prepared 
to  meet  and  retaliate  an  aggression.  The 
more  it  abounds  in  wealth,  the  more  it  pro- 
vokes rapacity ;  and  even  its  freedom  may 
be  a  ground  of  quarrel.  Should  it  combine 
with  these  advantages  a  want  of  proficiency 
in  the  science  of  war,  it  would  incur  an 
additional  risk  of  invasion.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  perilous  emergencies, 
with  which  courage  alone,  or  even  the 


Even  martial  institutions  are  not  in  every 
instance  a  sufficient  protection ;  and  it  is 
genius  alone,  or  the  phenomenon  of  a  great 
genera),  that  can  save  the  state  from  the 
unspeakable  calamities  of  conquest  Rome, 
when  her  love  of  country,  courage,  and 
fame  in  war  were  at  their  highest  point  of 
elevation,  ran  great  risk  of  having  her  name 
expuuged  from  the  list  of  nations,  because 
she  could  not  oppose  to  the  Carthaginian 
leader  one  of  as  consummate  ability.  Had 
Scipio,  who  changed  the  fortunes  of  the 
war,  appeared  at  its  commencement,  what 
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a  series  of  calamities  might  bis  country 
have  avoided.  During  that  long  contest, 
and  the  disorders  of  a  war  at  home,  were 
sown  the  germs  of  those  civil  commotions, 
which  at  last  proved  fatal  to  the  liberties 
and  morals  of  that  illustrious  common* 
wealth.  Sparta,  though  her  institutions 
were  eminently  martial,  sank  for  ever  un- 
der the  genius  of  the  mighty  Theban.  In 
oar  own  time  the  great  military  states  of 
the  Continent  have  been  overrun  by  the 
French  with  the  rapidity  and  desolation  of 
•  torrent;  because  tbey  had  no  general 
capable  of  contending  with  Buonaparte- 
France  triumphed,  as  long  as  ber  hero  was 
unrivalled  :  at  last  Wellington,  like  Scipio, 
turned  the  tide  of  invasion. 

We  cannot  conceive  a  more  base  or 
pernicious  attempt  than  that,  which  has 
been  recently  gaining  ground,  of  under* 
valuing  the  services  and  abilities  of  those 
extraordinary  men,  who  have  rescued  their 
country  from  imminent  danger,  and  given 
its  name  a  higher  place  in  the  scroll  of  fame. 
The  storm,  which  convulsed  the  world,  is 
now  hushed  j  but  the  elements  are  not  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  who  can  presume  to  say, 
that  we  shall  not  again  want  the  powerful 
mind  and  arm,  that  assuaged  its  fury.  To 
check  this  spirit,  we  shall  occasionally  allude 
to  such  military  occurrences,  ss  constitute  a 
memorable  epoch  iu  history,  as  well  as  to  the 
generals  who  had  most  influence  on  those 
transactions.  They  will  at  least  have  the 
merit  of  establishing  a  great  and  salutory 
truth,  that  justice,  w here  every  thing  else 
is  balanced,  is  eminently  conducive  to  suc- 
cess; and  that  well  regulated  freedom  is 
one  of  the  main  foundations  of  public  safety. 
We  shall  for  our  present  purpose  take  two 
examples,  one  from  ancient  time,  and  ano- 
ther from  onr  own,  which  have  had  a  sig- 
nal effect  on  the  ate  of  the  world,  and  are 
marked  by  tl*e  appearance  of  four  general* 
of  the  most  singular  genius  for  war.  The 
periods  are  the  second  Carthaginian  war, 
and  that  which  France  waged  in  our  time 


arc  Hamube),  Scipio,  Buonaparte,  and 
W  ellington.  There  is  considerable  resem- 
blance in  mauy  pointB  between  Hannibal 
aud  Buonaparte,  as  there  is  between  Scipio 
and  Wellington.  The  two  former,  after  a 
long  course  of  the  most  splendid  success, 
lost  all  in  a  single  battle,  and  became  fugi- 


tives. The  Utter  rescued  their 
from  the  greatest  danger  to  which  they  had 
been  ever  exposed :  and,  chiefly  by  the  force 
of  their  personal  character.  Upon  the  death 
of  Ma  reel  I  us  at  Nola,  and  of  General  Moore 
at  Corunna,  almost  every  hope  of  success- 
fully opposing  the  enemy  was  extinguished. 
They  both  signalized  themselves  by  the 
deliverance  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  pre- 
viously  to  the  great  events  which  terminated 
the  long  and  obstinate  conflict. 

England  has  been  frequently  coraparexl 
to  Carthage,  though  there  was  nothing  to 
justify  the  comparison,  but  the  solitary  cir- 
cumstance  of  one  having  been  the  greatest 
naval  and  commercial  state  of  the  old  workl, 
as  the  other  is  of  the  present  time.  But 
here  the  resemblance  terminates.  In  every 
thing  else  the  English  character  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  banded  dow  n  to  us 
of  the  Carthaginians.  The  proverbial  want 
of  good  faith  j  the  giddiness  in  the  use  of 
liberty  i  the  horrible  cruelty  and  ingratitude 
to  their  Generals,  as  well  as  their  ferocity 
in  times  of  civil  commotion,  would  apply 
with  much  greater  force  to  the  character  of 
the  French,  particularly  when  these  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  the  comparison, 
than  to  the  English.  Had  it  been  said  thst 
there  existed  great  affinity  in  the  character 
of  the  Romans  and  tlutt  Of  the  English,  the 
assertion  would  be  much  more  correct  We 
can  discover  in  both  an  invincible  spirit  of 
liberty,  an  extraordinary  perseverance  in 
enterprise,  an  unbending  fortitude  under 
difficulties,  as  well  ss  great  probity  in  tbeir 
transactions.  The  defects  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians have  been  no  doubt  exaggerated  by 
the  incensed  and  partial  historians  of  Home. 
The  French  have  cause  to  complain  of  equal 
injustice  on  the  part  of  their  former  oppo- 
nents. But  there  was  much  truth  in  the 
charges  brought  agaimt  both ;  and  their 
characters  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  as 
estimable  as  that  of  their  rivals.  This  re- 
mark applies  still  more  strongly  to  the 
illustrious  men,  who  commanded  their 


In  a  moral  point  of  view,  Hannibal 
ind  no  competition  with  Scipio.  The 
same  may  be  justly  said  of  Buonaparte,  ss 
compared  with  Wellington.  The  French 
General  has  been  guilty  of  many  wan  to© 
and  impolitic  atrocities,  which  clouded  tW 
lustre  of  hi*  great  actions,  and  were  the 
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chief  cause  of  his  overwhelming  reverse*.  - 
His  riral  waged  War  in  the  spirit  of  the  best 
tiroes:  and  to  the  confidence  which  his  pro- 
bitjr  inspired,  Wellington  owed  a  large 
share  of  his  success.    Hannibal  is  accused  „ 
of  the  grossest  perfidy  $  and  this  rice  was  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  his  having  failed  in  an  en- 
terprise,  the  boldest  and  most  ably  conduc- 1 
ted  that  is  recorded  in  history.  If  this  opt-  I 
nion  be  correct,  it  offers  a  signal  proof  of  the 
Utility  of  good  faith.   For  oar  own  part,  we 
have  not  the  faintest  doubt,  that  justice  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  permanent  prospe- 
rity. The  contrary  quality  may  prosper  for  a 
time,  but  its  final  miscarriage  is  generally  the 
more  marked;  and  it  consoles  us  amidst  the 
muny  disorders  and  violences  of  the  politi- 
cal world,  to  see  that  crime  rarely  escapes 
discomfiture  and  punishment  Hannibal 
possessed  in  an  incomparable  degree  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  and 
he  nevertheless  failed,  through  his  bad  faith 
and  cruelty,  in  an  enterprise  planned  and 
executed  with  consummate  talents.  Buo- 
naparte has  notoriously  miscarried  from  the 
*ame  vices  of  character ;  aod  with  a  genius 
for  war  ahd  civil  administration  of  the 
highest  order,  he  has  seen  his  mighty  scheme 
of  glory  and  empire  burst  like  a  bubble. 

The  Carthaginian,  in  addition  to  his  mi- 
litary and  political  talents,  exercised  an 
astonishing  command  over  the  mfltds  of  his 
followers.   Never,  perhaps,  were  such  he- 
terogeneous materials  collected  under  the 
same  standard ;  and  to  have  kept  them  to- 
gether, after  they  had  been  enriched  by 
the  plunder  and  corrupted  by  the  luxuries 
of  Italy,  conveys  a  wonderful  idea  of  the 
ascendency  of  his  character.  Buonaparte, 
in  thia  respect,  will  stand  a  comparison 
with  Hannibal.   But  he  was  much  his  in- 
ferior in  fertility  of  resourres.  Whenever 
Hannibal  committed  an  error,  or  sustained 
a  check,  with  what  rapidity  he  extricated 
himself  from  the  one,  and  retrieved  the 
other  1  Buonaparte,  it  is  true,  after  his  dis- 
astrous campaign  in  Russia,  and  the  signal 
defeat  he  sustained  at  Leipsic,  collected, 
m  each  instance,  an  army  with  a  degree  of 
promptitude  that  had  an  appearance  of  the 
marvellous.   And  how  near  upon  both  oc- 
casions was  be  of  wresting  the  victory  from 
bis  opponents !  But  Hannibal,  till  his  last 
defeat,  never  suffered  himself  to  be  reduced 
to  such  extremities.   Yet  Buonaparte,  after 


navtng  commttten  great  errors,  had  the  re- 
putation of  having  been  beaten  by  fortune 
and  not  by  his  enemies.   In  the  rapidity  of 
their  marches,  the  number  of  their  pitched 
battles,  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  and 
their  long  tide  of  success,  there  is  a  strong 
resemblance  between  the  French  and  Car- 
thaginian Generals.    At  the  same  time, 
the  fortunes  of  both  were  decided  in  one 
battle,  and  by  Generals  whom  they  never 
before  encountered.   To  complete  the  simi- 
larity, they  were  both  compelled  to  fly  from 
the  countries  they  had  illustrated  by  their 
victories,  and  had  nearly  raised  to 
puted  empire.    Hannibal,  it  is  true, 
the  battle  of  Zama,  filled  the  highest  office 
in  Carthage ;  and  it  was  only  the  impla- 
cable hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  Romans, 
which  procured  from  his  ungrateful  and 
fickle  country  the  order  for  his  banishment 
Buonaparte's  flight  was  not  so  honourable; 
though  the  fears  and  hostilities  of  his  oppo- 
nents were  equally  manifest  Hannibal 
maintained  his  courage  to  the  last;  and  his 
death  was  one  of  the  vilest  stains  on  the 
policy  of  the  Romans,  and  the  noblest  ho* 
mage  they  could  have  possibly  paid  to  hi* 
extraordinary  genius.  Buonaparte  has  not^ 
in  our  opinion,  displayed  an  equal  degree 
of  magnanimity;    and  cannot,  therefore, 
stand  a  comparison  with  Hannibal  in  hia 
deportment  in  bad  fortune. 

Scipio,  like  Wellington,  appeared  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  war,  after  all  the 
other  Generals,  who  had  been  opposed  to 
their  antagonists,  had  been  defeated;  and 
when  very  few  hopes  of  safety  seemed  to 
remain  to  their  countrymen.   Both  in  their 
modes  of  warfare  were  accused  of  excessive 
temerity,  and  of  endangering  the  existence 
of  the  state.   Scipio  was  opposed  by  alt 
the  wisdom,  reputation,  and  influence  then 
in  Rome;  and  having  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  the  Roman  people  to  raise  an 
army,  he  was  at  the  poiut  of  losing  the 
command,  the  expedition  was  considered 
so  rash.   Even  his  success  did  not  stifle 
animadversion;  and  the  battle  of  Zama 
continued  to  be  misrepresented  by  certain 
Romans,  who  were  dazzled  by  the  genius, 
and  stunned  by  the  victories  of  Hannibal. 
■  Yet  never  was  an  expedition  planned  with 
I  more  consummate  wisdom;  for  it  offered  the 
I  only  means  of  withdrawing  the  Carthagi- 
I  nians  from  Italy.    Had  it  foiled,  Rome 
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and  it  is  even  problematical  whether  it 
would  have  been  in  so  bad  a  one ;  for  Car- 
thage would  have  hardly  risked  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  a  second  time.  It  was  one  of 
those  enterprizes,  which  confound  common 
calculations,  and  are  alone  justiBed  by  suc- 
cess. It  was,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  boldest, 
and  yet  one  of  the  most  prudent  adventures, 
recorded  in  all  history. 

Wellington  has  this  in  common  with 
Scipio,  that  his  success  astonished  his  coun- 
trymen, and  far.  exceeded  their  hopes. 
When  he  carried  the  war  into  Spain,  the 
Continent  lay  prostrate  under  the  feet  of 
Buonaparte.    Hope  was  almost  extinct,  in 
every  bosom,    it  was  considered  madness 
to  oppose  a  torrent,  which  swept  away 
every  obstacle  with  incredible  fury.  Spain 
was  dejected  by  her  reverses,  and  showed 
several  sign*  of  lukewarmness  in  the  cause. 
The  rest  of  the  Continent  looked  upon  the 
contest  as  a  wanton  and  useless  prolonga- 
tion of  hostilities.    England  herself  main- 
tained the  contest  from  a  point  of  honour 
more  than  from  a  hope  of  final  success.  She 
was  partly  influenced  in  her  conduct  at 
that  memorable  period  by  the  magnanimity 
of  her  character,  aud  partly  by  the  policy, 
that  it  was  better  to  fight  the  enemy  at  a 
distance  from  home,  thau  to  have  her  shores 
exposed  to  the  constant  menace  of  invasion. 
But  she  had  no  great  confidence  in  the 
results.   Her  General,  however,  continued 
undisturbed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  mighty 
plan.    He  was  rapid,  or  slow,  bold  or 
cautious,  aggressive  or  defensive,  as  cir- 
cumstances required ;  but  when  his  opera- 
tions appeared  to  have  a  doubtful  character  I 
they  were  regulated  with  a  view  to  the 
movements  of  .the  allies  in  Spain  and  Ger- 
many, in  whose  favour  he  wished  to  make 
a  diversion.    Upon  these  occasions  he  was 
obliged  to  risk  much,  and  to  swerve  from 
the  severer  rules  of  the  art   But  whenever 
he  acted  independently  of  those  motives, 
and  solely  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own 
plan,  his  arrangements  were  uniformly  made 
and  executed  with  the  skill  of  a  consum- 
mate master  of  the  art    He  displayed, 
during  that  memorable  period,  a  force  of 
character,  a  constancy  of  purpose,  and  a 
variety  of  resources,  which  raise  our  won- 
der the  more  we  contemplate  them.  His 
roused  the  Contiuent  from  its  stu- 


por j  it  broke  the  mighty  charm  of  Fr 
invincibility  and  evidently  prepared  sB 
those  great  results  which  have  since  changed 
the  face  of  the  political  world. 

This  last  battle  has  led  to  more  im- 
portant consequences,  than  any  perhaps 
recorded  in  history ;  and  it  is  a 
incidence  in  the  lives  of  these  great 
rals,  that  Waterloo  is  now,  as  Zaroa  was 
during  the  lifetime  of  Scipio,  a  subject  for 
detraction  to  those  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  predicting  irretrievable  defeat  instead  of 
victory.  But  these  exhalations  of  ignorance 
and  malice  are  only  the  forerunners  of  that 
bright  historical  day  in  which  tlie  achieve- 
ments of  Wellington  will  appear  with  un- 
clouded lustre.  Such  a  display  of  talents 
for  war  as  Wellington  has  given,  reflects  a 
lasting  honour  upon  his  natron,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  signal  favours  which  Provi- 
dence can  confer  upon  a  country.  It  has  a 
tutelary,  instead  of  a  destructive  charac- 
ter ;  and  to  the  genius  of  Wellington  may 
be  fairly  ascribed  the  dignified  repose,  the 
profound  security,  the  plans  of  retrench- 
ment stnd  the  hopes  of  reviving  prospe- 
rity, which  now  so  happily  and  unexpect- 
edly distinguish  our  beloved  country. 

In  one  point  the  parallel  between  Scipio 
and  Wellington,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ne- 
ver bear  the  most  distant  affinity.  The 
treatmen^of  Scipio  by  his  countrymen  was 
an  act  of  ingratitude,  for  which 
be  no  excuse,  and  for  which  no 
has  been  shown  by  after  ages.    It  has  been 
ever  since  mentioned  with  unqualified  cen- 
sure; and  as  it  formed  an  exception  iu  the 
conduct  of  that  people,  it  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  supposition,  that  Scipio 
was  too  great  for  his  age,  and  that  his 
character  was  too  lofty  for  the  standard  of 
Roman  feeling  and  judgment   It  raises, 
however,  the  merit  of  the  man,  and  proves, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction, 
that  the  defeat  of  such  an  antagonist  as 
Hannibal,  belongs  to  Scipio,  without  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  his  country.  There 
was  a  wonderful  elevation,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  distinctive  features  in  the  character 
of  this  Roman.  He  seemed  to  be  fully  con- 
scious that  his  country  owed  more  to  him 
than  be  did  to  his  country ;  and  though  his 
great  mind  was,  no  doubt,  iudignant  st  the 
triumphs  of  the  Carthaginians,  it  ceased  to 
feel  the  violent  enmity  of  his  countrymen. 
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aa  tlie  cause  of  their  fears  were  re- 
moved* His  victories  bore  all  the  marks 
of  this  elevated  feeling ;  aud  be  is  the  only 
Roman  who  did  not  consider  that  success 
gave  biro  a  right  to  dictate  cruel  and  iusultr 
ing  terms  of  submission.  In  all  his  mili- 
tary achievements,  clemency  was  a  promi- 
nent feature; and  it  was  incredibly  height- 
ened by  the  contrast  presented  in  the  con- 
duct of  all  the  other  Roman  Generals.  His 
mode  of  waging  hostilities  was  marked  by 
the  humanity  by  which  modern  warfare  is 
diatioguished ;  and  his  magnanimity,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Csesar,  had  this 
difference,  that  in  him  it  was  natural  and 
uniform  ;  on  the  part  of  the  Dictator,  arti- 
ficial and  capricious. 

Wellington  has  been  more  fortunate:  his 
exploits  have  bad  more  discriminating 
judges  and  a  more  grateful  public.  His 
country  has  a  right  to  share  io  tbe  lustre  of 
his  successes,  because  she  is  sensible  of  their 
value.  Merit  cannot  meet  more  impartial 
judges  or  more  warm  advocates  than  the 
British  public  This  circumstance  is  also 
tbe  chief  secret  of  their  power,  and  the 
most  solid  pledge  of  its  continuance.  Yet 
with  this  happy  peculiarity  in  their  charac- 


ter, Wellington  would  not  have  have  pro- 
bably bad  an  opportunity  of  developing  the 
full  resources  of  his  genius,  without  an 
event  which  happened  at  aa  early  period 
of  his  command  in  the  Peninsula.  It  may 
be  said,  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of 
courtly  panegyric,  that  the  era  of  the  Re- 
gency was  necessary  to  the  developemenjt 
of  his  genius,  and  the  Hill  growth  of  his 
fame.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
tbe  same  favourable  and  fostering  circum- 
stances would  have  occurred  at  any  previous 
period  during  this,  or  the  last  reign.  Jus- 
tice likewise  requires,  that  grateful  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  share  which  the 
illustrious  persoo,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  has  had  in  raising  that  imperishable 
fabric  of  glory  which  has 
by  British 
iu  our  lime. 

In  these  remarks,  reference  has  only  been, 
made  to  Wellington  as  a  General.  The 
time  is  not  come  to  do  justice  to  him  as  a 
man  i  but  be  has  displayed  so  much  wisdom 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  that  it  ia  proba- 
ble his  reputation,  when  history  shall  fix 

|  his  character,  will  appear  as  esc 

i  private,  as  in  a  public  capacity. 
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Tue  first  Regency  that  we  find 
the  Conquest,  was  in  the  year  1*1(1— 
When  King  John  died,  he  left  the  kingdom 
jo  a  most  critical  situation ;  his  eldest  son 
aud  heir,  Henry  111.  was  only  ten  \ears  of 
age;  the  army  of  the  crown  consisted  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  conki  not  feel  for 
the  interest  of  England,  and  could  not  be 
much  relied  upon :  the  heir  to  the  crown 
of  France  had  been  called  into  England)  by 
a  great  body  of  the  English  Barons,  who 
adhered  to  him,  and  acknowledged  him  as 
their  King. 

In  this  extremity  of  affairs,  the  wise  and 
gallant  William  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, not  despairing  of  the  common  weal, 
undertook  to  support  young  Henry,  to 
strive  tbe  French  out  of  England,  sad  restore 
the  monarchy  to  its  former  splendour. 

With  this  view  be  convened  the  Lords  P 
who  had  followed  the  fortune  of  King 
John,  aud  presenting  young  Henry  to  them, 
he  said,  behold  your  He  then  repro 
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sented  to  them,  •»  That  though  the  conduct 
of  the  late  King  had  given  the  confederated 
Barons  a  pretence  for  complaining,  it  was 
not  reasonable  to  take  the  crown  from  a 
family  which  had  worn  it  so  long,  much 
less  to  give  it  to  a  foreigner :  that  King 
Johns  faults  being  personal,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  punish  the  Prince,  his  son,  for 
them,  whose  tender  age  secured  him  from 
all  imputations  on  that  score.— That  the 
remedy  made  use  of  by  the  confederated 
Barons,  was  worse  than  the  disease,  since 
it  tended  to  reduee  the  kingdom  under  a 
shameful  servitude}  aud  therefore  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  nothing  was  able 
lo  deliver  them  from  the  impending  yoke, 
but  their  firm  union  under  a  Prince,  who 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  lawful  heir  to 
the  crown." 

This  speech  was  received  with  general 
applaud  ,  and  the  Lords  cried  out,  with  one 
voice,  We  will  have  Henry  for  our  King. 
The  coronation  ceremony  was  performed  at 
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Gloucester  with  little  pomp,  by  the  Bishops 
of  Bath  and  Winchester,  in  the  presence 
of  an  inconsiderable  number  of  Lords,  with 
Gallo,  the  Pope's  Legate,  who,  by  order  of 
his  master,  espoused  young  Henry's  cause; 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  then  at 
Rome.  King  John's  crown  having  been 
lost  in  the  well-stream,  the  Lords  were 
obliged  to  make  use  of  a  plain  circle,  or 
chaplet  of  gold,  which  served  at  this  in- 
auguration instead  of  a  crown. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  the  assembly 
of  the  Lords,  who  at  that  time  represented 
the  whole  nation,  chose  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, guardian  to  the  King,  and  Protector 
and  Regent  of  the  kingdom.  These  offices 
he  held  till  the  year  1219*  when  he  died, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  whole  kingdom,  !|  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  uncle  to  tbe  young 
which  he  had  freed  from  slavery.  His  body  ;[  King,  assumed  the  name  and  authority  of 


of  Edward  HI. ;  and  in  compliance  with  the 
law,  which  required  that  a  minor  King 
should  have  guardians,  and  the  state  during 
the  minority,  Regents,  made  choke  of 
twelve  from  among  the  Bishops,  Earls,  aud 
Barons,  of  whom  Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
a  Prince  of  tbe  blood,  descended  from 
Henry  III.  was  declared  the  president. 
The  Queen-mother,  however,  seized  the 
government,  and  ruled  the  state  by  her 
minister  and  favourite  Mortimer,  until  the 
King,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,,  assumed 
the  reigns  of  government,  with  the  consent 
of  a  parliament,  held  at  London}  aud 
reigned  without  a  Regent 

When  Richard  11.  succeeded  at  tbe  age 
of  eleven  to  his  grandfather  Edward  111. 


buried  in  the  Temple  church,  London,  i 
where  his  effigy,  in  a  coat  of  mail,  Is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  ground. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Regent 


Regent,  till  the  parliament  met.  The  6rst 
care  of  that  body  was  to  settle  the  admini- 
stration of  affairs  during  the  King's  minority. 
To  that  purpose  they  appointed  bevera 


by  Peter  des  Roches  or  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  i  governors  to  tbe  King,  to  take  care  of  bit 


of  Winchester.  The  appointment  of  tbe 
latter  was  by  the  authority  of  parliament. 

Hubert  dc  Burgo  (the  ancestor  of  the 
Burkes,  Earls  of  Clanricardc,  of  Mayo, 
&c.)  was,  by  the  same  authority,  made 
Chief  Justiciary  of  England,  or,  as  it  were, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  under 
the  Regent.  This  Lord  finding  the  Regent 
an  obstacle  in  his  way,  got  the  Pope  to  issue 
a  bull,  declaring  the  King  of  full  age,  when 
in  fact  he  had  note  ompleted  bisseveuteenth 


education ;  and  ordered  that  his  three 
uncles,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
Edmund  de  Langley,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
afterwards  Duke  of  York,  and  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  Duke  of  Buckingham*  and  af- 
terwards Duke  of  Gloucester,  should  I*- 
Regents  of  the  kingdom;  but  tbey  joined 
with  them  some  Bishops  and  lay-lords: 
this  precaution  was  taken  on  account  of  the 
danger  there  might  be  iu  trusting  the  per- 
son and  affairs  of  a  minor  King  to  tbe  sole 


in  the  administration  might  have  self-inter- 
ested views. — This  was  a  great  mortifies- 


year.  The  King's  majority  would  of  course  j  management  of  his  nearest  relations,  who 
have  put  an  end  to  the  authority  and  office  of  I 
the  Regent,  but  the  Barons  declared  tbey  1 
would  pay  no  regard  whatever  to  the  bull, 
because  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  by  which  the  King  could  not  be 
considered  as  of  age  till  he  was  twenty-one. 

In  1226  a  parliament  was  held,  iu  which 
the  King  was,  as  it  were,  by  a  new  law  de- 
clared by  the  authority  of  that  assembly  to 
be  of  age,  though  he  was  only  turned  of 
twenty;  aud  heie,  of  course,  ended  the 
minority  and  Regency  together. 

The  next  Regency  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  after  the  deposition 
of  his  father  Edward  11.  The  parliament, 
as  soon  as  their  commissioners  returned 
from  Kenel worth  Castle  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  Edward  11.,  caused  his  sou  to  be 


tion  to  the  three  Prii 

The  favourites  of  the  young  King 
succeeded  in  driving  the  Princes  from  the 
government  of  public  affairs  j  but  though 
they  were  able  to  make  him  change  hu 
council,  they  did  not  find  it  so  easy  a  mat- 
ter to  change  his  temper :  full  of  his  ows 
merit,  he  beheld  himself  wall  extreme  re- 
gret under  the  direction  of  others,  at  a  time 
when  be  was  of  age  to  hold  the  reins  of 
the  government  himself.  Upon  his  hsviug 
entered  into  his  twenty-third  year,  he  call«i 
his  council,  ordering  all  the  members  to  be 
present. 

W  ben  tbey  were  met,  he  asked  them  bow 
|  old  he  was?  to  which  auswer  was  usdr, 


immediately  proclaimed  King,  by  the  name  !  he  was  full  twenty-two   year*  of  aga 
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'« Since  it  is  so,"  said  he, u  I  will  govern  my  , 
kingdom  myself.  The  condition  of  a  King 
ought  not  to  be  worse  than  that  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  are  at  liberty  at  that  age  to  ma- 
nage their  affairs."  Having  thus  made 
known  his  mind  to  them,  he  commanded 
the  Chancellor  to  deliver  to  him  the  Great 
Seal  (which  that  officer  bad  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  Regents),  which  he  gave  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  famous 
William  of  Wickham,  founder  of  Winches- 
ter School,  and  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
Here  ended  of  course  the  Regency. 

Henry  V.  on  his  death-bed,  named  a 
Regent  and  a  guardian  tor  his  infant  ton, 
Henry  VI.  Mien  only  nine  months  old; 
but  the  parliament  altered  this  disposition, 
and  appointed  a  protector  and  council, 
with  a  special  limited  authority. 

The  two  worthy  brothers  of  Henry  V. 
the  famous  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  good 
Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester,  governed 
both  France  and  England  during  the  mino- 
rity of  tbeir  nephew :  the  former  was  Re- 
gent of  France,  where  he  gallantly  main- 
tained the  interests  of  youug  Henry  for 
many  years:  he  caused  his  nephew  to  be 
crowned  King  of  France,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Paris,  wheu  that  Prince  was  no 
more  than  twelve  years  of  age.  Soon  after, 
the  great  Duke  of  Bedford  died  at  Rouen, 
in  Normandy,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral church.  Though  his  exploits  had  ren- 
dered bis  name  famous  through  Europe, 
very  little  regard  was  paid  to  his  memory 
by  bis  relaiious:  no  monument  was  raised 
over  bis  remains;  a  marble  slab,  with  the 
following  singular  inscription  : — Cygut  la 
JUeitu  d*  Bedford,  is  all  that  shews  where 
tliis  great  man  lies. 

The  fate  of  his  brother,  the  good  Duke 
Humphry,  is  so  well  celebrated  by  Shakes- 
peare, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  any 
thing  of  it  here. 

Henry  VL  like  Richard  II.  remained  in  a 
state  of  pupillage  till  tbe  age  of  nearly 
twenty-three. 

When  the  King  had  reigned  many  years, 
be  was  attacked  with  au  infirmity  both  of 
body  and  miud,  which  rendered  him  unfit  to 


govern :  the  parliament  on  this  occasion  ap- 
pointed Richard  Duke  of  York,  to  whom, 
and  to  his  posterity  ihc  crown  was  limited, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,only 
son  to  Henry  VI.  Regent  and  Protector  of 
the  kingdom,  which  he  was  to  govern  in 
tlie  name  of  Henry,  whilst  that  monarch's 
infirmity  should  continue.  Tbe  Duke's 
office,  however,  was  soon  determined  by 
the  King's  recovery;  that  Prince  one  day 
unexpectedly  entered  tlie  Council  Chamber, 
whilst  the  Protector  and  the  Lords  of  tbe 
Council  were  sitting  in  consultation :  he 
claimed  the  seat  in  which  the  Duke  of  York 
was  then  presiding;  the  Duke  thus  taken 
by  surprise,  was  obliged  to  resign  it;  his 
power  was  immediately  superseded,  all  his 
favourites  were  turned  out  of  the  offices  he 
had  conferred  upon  them  as  Protector,  and 
none  but  the  friends  of  Queeu  Margaret  and 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster  were  brought 
into  power. 

The  imbecility  of  the  King's  mind  was 
not,  however,  entirely  removed ;  it  returned 
again;  and  when  Edward  IV.  son  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  was  driven  from  the  throne, 
and  Henry,  whom  he  had  kept  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  was  restored  to  it,  his  Queen 
and  bis  frieuds  knowing  that  he  was  not 
capable  of  governing,  it  was  proposed  to 
the  parliament  that  was  immediately  called, 
that  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  fa* 
mous  Earl  or  Warwick,  called  the  King- 
maker, should  be  made  governors  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  they  were  accordingly  so 
appointed  by  the  authority  of  parliament; 
they  executed  the  office  until  they  were 
stript  of  it  by  the  revolution,  which  sent 
King  Henry  back  to  his  prison  io  theTowerf 
and  restored  Edward  IV.  to  the  throne. 
This  Prince,  wheu  on  his  death-bed,  recom- 
mended to  his  brother  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  care  of  his  sou  King  Ed- 
ward V.  then  only  thirteen  years  of  age : 
the  Duke  was,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Privy  Council,  declared  Protector  of  the 
King  and  kingdom  during  the  minority, 
which  title  be  retained  till  it  merged  into 
the  greater  one  of  King  Richard  111. 
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*  Ox*  evening  after  Kb  retarn  from 
Hie  Divan,  Achmet  called  my  husband  and 
me  to  hi*  moat  secret  apartment,  and  in  a 
lotv  but  composed  tone  said  to  us : — '  My 
excellent  friend*,  you  saved  my  life;  it  b 
but  juat  that  I  should  preserve  yours.  The 


at  our  gates.  I  am  determined 
to  die  in  defending  the  sacred  standard  of 
the  Prophet  ;  but  Barbarossa.  will  fiot 
grant  to  slaves  the  privilege  of  fighting  for 
safety  and  freedom ;  he  will  order  a  general 
There  b  yet  time  for  you  to 
Take  my  young  taasaee  and  her 
my  camels,  which  in  one  day  can, 
with  ease,  complete  a  journey  which  the 
bcetest  horse  would  not  finish  in  a  week. 
Godfrey,  you  have  often  been  my  trusty 
emissary  to  Beliduigerid :  all  I  have  ,  there 
deposited  1  give  to  you.  You  understand 
me,  and  caa  explain  to  your  wife.  One 
word  more.  Take  with  you  the  boy  whose 
high  descended  father  committed  to  me 
with  his  lust  breath.  He  was  your 
country  man  :  his  child  shall  be  yours,  and 
ahare  the  hoard,  known  only  to  you  and 
one  more.  1  most  return  to  Barbarossa. 
May  your  God  aud  my  God  be  with  you 
in  all  your  ways/ 

M  Sounding  trumpets  announced  an  enemy 
near.  My  husband  delayed  not  a  moment 
'to  prepare  the  camels,  and  I  collected  some 
necessaries  for  going  I  knew  not  where; 
but  Godfrey  was  with  me,  and  to  him  1 
could  confide  my  happiness.  He  came 
for  me,  and  unperceived  we  passed  through 
the  thickening  masses  of  armed  men  in  the 
streets?  little  Eustace  stood  beside  the 
earners.  We  were  soon  mounted,  aud 
swifter  than  the  eagle's  wing,  or  the  moun- 
tain gale,  we  proceeded  without  haltiug 
till  Godfrey  led  us  through  narrow  defiles 
-near  the  southern  base  of  mount  Atlas.— 
We  had  taken  no  refreshment  except  suck- 
ing an  orange;  worn  out,  and  feeble,  1 
faiuted  in  my  husbands  arms  when  he 
helped  me  to  dismount  I  imagine  we 
slept  more  than  thirty  hours,  for  I  awoke 
early,  and  could  not  for  some  minutes  recal 


to  mind  where  I  lay;  it 
overhung  by  varied  foliage,  flowers, 
and  fruits ;  but  the  swinging  motion,  the 
constant  murmur  of  winds,  the  creaking 
noise,  I  could  not  comprehend.  My  hus- 
band and  the  sweet  boy,  five  years  old, 
were  beside  me.  They  did  not  perceive 
me  rise,  and  no  language  can  describe  the 
revulsion  in  my  frame,  the  mental  shock 
that  darted  through  my  brain  when,  took* 
ing  out  at  a  verdaut  aperture,  I  ascertain- 
ed we  were  perched  at  the  summit  of  a 
stui 


its  long  arms.  An 
voluntary  return  to  my  loved 
saved  me  from  falling  down  the  tremendous 
height.  The  confusion  in  my  mind  was 
assuaged  by  a  flood  of  tears,  and  even  when 
I  could  think  with  some  coherence.  I  took 
for  granted  that  a  wild  delusion,  and  not 
reality,  had  represented  to  me  our  unpre- 
cedented elevartoo.  I  remembered  the  sins 
against  my  parents,  and  aU  the  blood  that 
once  bathed  my  feet  seemed  again  flowing 
over  me.  My  piteous  moans  startled  God- 
frey from  placid  repose.  The  bosom  that 
supported'  my  aching  head  was  deluged  by 
my  weeping  eyes.  Now  that  my  beloved 
is  no  more,  I  grieve  for  so  often  adding  to 
his  sorrows  when  I  ought  to  have  been  his 
comforter;  then  I  raved  more  than  ever 
of  filial  duties  irretrievably  abjured, 


*  My  Susanah  !  my 
husband,  "  when  you  accuse  yourself  of 
faults  think  also  of  your  redeeming  good 
actions;  and  when  you  shudder  at  our 
exile,  nestling  like  birds  aloft  in  air,  re- 


death.  The  situation  you  depict  Is  no 
sion.  Tbia  bower  waa  constructed  by . 
||  met,  myself,  and  four  trusty  slaves,  to  re- 
ceive the  brother  of  our  master,  resolved  to 
spend  tire  remainder  of  his  days  in  peni- 
tential solitude.  Intoxicated  with  opium, 
he  slew  his  son  in  a  paroxysm  of  ground- 
less jealousy,  and  no  argument  could  dis- 
suade him  from  becomiug  a  hermit  on  the 
spot  where  he  committed  the  unhappy 
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him  from  outrage,  Ac*-  II  arts.  My 


Berebers  would  never  look  so  high  for  ob- 
jects of  pillage.  I  believe  you  know  how 
dangerous  it  is  for  all  who  live  under  the 
tyranny  of  Barbarossa  to  possess  wealth. 

herefore  sent  me  from  time  to 
to  aeposii  nis  goto,  silver,  »na  jewew 
mt  the  foot  of  these  trees.  In  no  conntry 
In  the  known  world  is  there  so  much  trea- 
sure inhumed  as  in  Barbary;  and  ^tis  won- 
derful that  known  fact  has  not  stimulated 
the  avidity  of  European  conquerors  by  pro- 


Ah,  Godfrey!"  amid  I,  «  now  you  arc 
endeavouring,  as  usual,  to  steal  me  from 
myself  by  the  charms  of  your  conversation, 
but  1  am,  1  must  be  miserable.* 

**  My  love,'*  replied  Godfrey,  **  beware 
pung  rcoviaenoe  oy  seir-rrcaiea 
Do  you  forget  how  many  of  your 
aex  are  outcasts  of  society,  not  from  mis- 
fortune but  through  guilt j  and  they  are 
excluded  from  all  the  rights  of  humanity, 
aud  even  from  recollection,  unless  some 
peoal  offence  creates  momentary  horror; 
but  it  ts  within  the  limits  of  probability 
that  we  may  be  restored  to  our  country 
and  friends." 

**  My  husband's  unremitting  tenderness 
reconciled  me  to  our  strange  condition. 
We  never  descended  to  the  earth  but  near 
the  dawn  of  day,  to  draw  water  from  a 
river  clone  to  the  wood,  and  to  collect  fruits 
for  the  rainy  season,  or  to  milk  the  goats 
that  had  belonged  to  the  hermit.  Our 
tassayecs  did  not  forsake  us;  they  shewed 
many  signs  of  anxiety  for  our  morning  de- 
scent, and  when  a  young  one  increased  our 
stock  the  dam  gave  us  milk.   When  the 
cold  seasons  set  in  they  sought  a  milder 
region,  but  returned  with  the  spring. — 
Achmet  was  of  the  race  of  the  Caliphs,  and 
we  distinguished  our  tassayees   by  the 
green  caparison  to  which  their  first  master 
gave  them  a  right.  Indeed  the  camel  is  a 
sacred  animal  to  all  Mussulmen,  and  even 
the  Berebers  would  not  attempt  to  detain 
any  one  but  their  own  property.  We  pass- 
ed the  day  in  pious  exercise!  and  improving 
discourse,  and  in  teaching  little  Eustace  to 
read  in  my  Bible;  which  the  generous 
Achmet  purchased  for  me  from  the  pirates. 
Godfrey  made  baskets  and  other  utensils, 
and  instructed  Eustace  in  those  homely 


rainy  mouths  helped  to  fill  up  our  time. 
Clustering  grapes  hung  over  our  habita- 
tion, and  descending  to  lower  branches  of 
the  mam  tree,  we  could  step  from  one  t6 
another  to  cull  figs,  dates,  pomegranates, 
and  all  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
climate.  When  this  dear  girl  saw  the 
light!  quite  regained  the  buoyant  vivacity 
natural  to  my  temper.  Nursing,  rearing, 
and  educating  her  in  alt  the  knowledge  our 


have  acquired  a  new  being. 

"All  this  while  we  had  not  discovered 
the  fate  of  the  hermit.  One  day  Eustace* 
bounding  from  tree  to  tree,  with  a  basket 
•bout  hi*  neck,  gathering  fruits,  observed 
a  human  figure  upon  the  margin  of  the 
river,  lower  down  than  We  had  ventured 
to  proceed  in  our  morning  walks.  Godfrey 
went  immediately  in  the  same  direction, 
and  we  supposed  that  in  performing  his  ob* 
latioot  the  hermit  had  been  seired  by  a  fit, 
and  could  not  return  to  his  bower.  God* 
frey  and  Eustace  interred  the  dried  shri- 
velled corse  next  morning. 

**  Fifteen  years  rolled  away.  My  hus- 
band made  many  journies  to  the  north  on 
one  of  our  camels.  How  miserable  was  I 
always  until  he  returned,  and  how  disap- 
pointed that  no  possibility  of  getting  back 
to  Europe  appeared.  The  last  excursion 
brought  joyful  tidings'  'soon,  soon  to  be 
contrasted  With  sorrow.  My  dear  God- 
frey, the  light  of  my  soul,  was  to  remove 
for  ever  from  this  earth.  I  saw  him  greatly 
fatigued,  but  he  could  not  be  hindred  from 
exertions  to  prepare  for  our  departure,  lest 
we  might  be  too  late  in  arriving  at  Tunis, 
where  the  great  Emperor  was  expected  to 
chastise  the  infidels.  Eustace  saved  his 
adopted  rather  the  roost  severe  part  of  the 
labour;  he  disinterred  the  treasures,  and 
raised  all  the  heaviest  loads  ou  our  camels : 
we  Were  ready  to  set  out  next  day.  Ju  the 
evening,  as  I  sat  beside  the  loved  partner 
of  my  joys  and  disquietudes,  he  laid  his 
head  on  my  breast,  put  this  paper  in  my 
haud,  and  spoke  no  more.  I  tried  to  re- 
cover him,  but  his  noble  spirit  bad  ascend- 
ed on  high.  We  hid  all  enjoyed  uninter- 
rupted health;  salubrious  breezes  mo- 
derated the  summer  heats,  warm  cloathing 
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excluded  the  damp  or  cold,  and  far  below 
our  elevated  bower  the  death-spreading 
shiume  fell  to  us  innoxious.  All  this  1  said 
to  myself,  as  half  distracted  I  kissed  the 
cold  forehead,  the  cheeks,  and  bands  of  my 
beloved.  Eustace  saw  me  drop  the  paper ; 
be  took  it  up,  and  observed  written  on  the 
outside— To  be  read  immediately.  My 
daughter  had  fallen  asleep,  overcome  by 
fatigue  in  preparing  for  our  migration.  In 
those  momeuts  of  silent  petrifying  anguish, 
I  forgot  even  her.  Eustace  read  the  paper, 
dated  at  Tunis.   My  dear  husband  tells 


and  exhorts  me,  if  he  dies  in  the  grove,  to 
leave  his  remains  there.  He  enforces  as  a 
last  request,  that  we  shall  go  without  delay 
to  Tunis.  Reminds  me  that  if  the  Emperor 
removes  before  our  arrival,  we  must  die  in 
exile}  and  Eustace  and  Elizabeth,  fondly 
attached,  cannot  be  joined  in  lawful  wed- 
lock.  He  desires  that  no  consideration  shall 
prevent  their  union  if  we  can  procure  for 
them  the  ritea  of  the  church,  as  their  primi- 
tive ideas  and  habits  were  best  suited  for 
each  other.    Eustace  kissed  the  paper  a 


thousand  times;  and 
beth  reposed,  stood  with  folded  arms  wait- 
ing her  awakening,  to  soften  the  sad  intel- 
ligence she  must  receive.  I  need  not  at- 
tempt to  ponrtray  her  affliction*  nor  should 
I  now  yield  to  my  own. 

"  Mighty  Emperor  T 
Godfrey,  falling  on  her 
hands,  "  mighty  Emperor !  my  days  art 
almost  numbered;  swear  to  me  by  the  Ged 
of  battle,  the  God  that  hath  prospered  thy 
arras,  swear  to  protect  my  child  and  her 
destined  spouse,  and  to  restore  her  to  brr 
own  country,  where  she  may  become  the 
lawful  wife  of  Eustace." 

The  Emperor  plighted  his  royal  word. 
Mrs.  Godfrey,  Eustace,  aud  Elizabeth  were 
sent  to  England  with  their  wealth.  Mr*. 
Godfrey  learned  that  her  parents  did  not 
long  survive  her  elopement;  she  pined  is 
compunctious  recollections,  and  the  mar* 
riage  of  Eustace  and  Elizabeth  was  soon 
followed  by  the  funeral  of  their  mother. 
Calamities  iu  various  forms  are  inseparable 
from  filial  disobedieuce. 

B.G. 
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TO  TIMOTHY  HEARWELL,  ESQ. 

Si  r,— I  have  the  misfortune  of  being  mar- 
ried to  one  of  those  bustling  females  who 
are  generally  termed  good  managers  and 
excellent  economists;  now  the  ecouomy  of 
my  rib  almost  ruins  me;  and  I  begin  always 
to  tremble  at  the  approach  of  autumn. 
"  Come,"  my  wife  says,  "  let  us  begin  to 
lay  in  our  stock  before  the  winter  seta  in.** 

The  first  thiug  then  she  undertakes  is 
to  make  preserves,  which  sometimes,  by 
having  too  quick  a  fire  under  them,  acquire 
a  disagreeable  taste  by  beiug  burnt;  it  is, 
she  says,  but  a  trifling  accident  which  will 
befall  the  bent  preservers.  A  fresh  quantity 
of  sugar  is  then  applied,  which  augments 
the  expence,  it  is  true,  but  then  they  qui  jj 
be  eaten  by  those  who  are  not  too  dainty, 
and  if  the  children  do  uot  chuse  to  eat  them 
at  breakfast,  they  shall  have  dry  bread. 

Next  comes  the  time  for  preserving  da- 
mascenes. She  fears  she  haa  not  put  sugar 
enough,  aud  1  am  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
I  dare  not  say  so;  however-  in  about  two 


months  every  jar  becomes  mouldy  and  I  get 
rid  of  them. 

"  You  are  so  fond  of  pickled  mash  rooms" 
my  wife  says  to  me,  "  that  1  have  taken 
care  to  have  enough  for  the  whole  winter." 
The  first  bottle  we  open  is  really  delicious 
but  at  length  they  taste  flat  and  disagree- 
able, a^pd  become  mouldy  in  their  turn;  she 
thoagflt  she  might  save  purchasing  the  be»t 
wine  vinegar,  she  is  determined  this  shall 
not  happen  4gain  next  year. 

I  have  twenty  bushels  of  potatoes  now  ia 
my  cellar ;  and  this  valuable  root  is  cer- 
tainly of  infinite  service  in  a  large  family; 
but  they  have  already  began  to  grow,  and 
many  of  them  have  become  too  spungy  to 
be  of  auy  use.  That,  she  says,  is  owiug 
entirely  to  the  season. 

Owing  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
grapes  this  year,  my  wife  delights  herself 
with  the  idea  of  having  some  capita)  wine 
of  her  own  making.  She  made  some  last 
year,  aud  1  must  say  she  acquitted  heneli' 
very  well:  and  some  sweet  raisiu  wine  sne 
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ras  to  exquisite,  that  aU  our  friends 
and  neighbours  were  continually  coming  to 
drink  it:  they  emptied  several  bottles  of 
her  raspberry  wine,  which  would  have  been 


excellent,  if  it  had  not  tasted  so  stroug  of 
molasses,  and  on  which  account  she  had 
been  obliged  to  add  a  quantity  of  brandy 
and  fine  sugar.  However,  the  little  stock 
of  wine  we  had  proposed  to  save  for  our- 
selves this  approaching  winter  is  already 
more  thau  half  drank  out  by  our  obliging 
visitors,  who  are  all  eager  to  taste  it,  and 
beg  the  recipe 


I  have  made  a  calculation  of  the  expences 
attending  all  our  provisions  for  the  winter, 
and  I  find  1  have  not  enough  money  to 
serve  me  for  a  month.  But  1  dare  not  tell 
my  wife  so,  for  she  will  be  sure  to  prove 
me  in  the  wrong  and  declare  that  her  sys- 
of  economy  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

Andrew  Supple. 


TO  TIMOTHY  HEAnWELL,  ESQ. 

Sir,— Prior  to  my  requesting  of  you  to 
resolve  some  doubts  relative  to  divorce,  1 
must  beg  leave  to  inform  you  wbeuce  ori- 
ginated my  anxiety  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  myself. 

Over  the  eastern  gate  of  Agra  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :— M  lu  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Julef,  two  thousand  married 
couple  applied  to  the  magistrate,  to  obtain 
a  separation,  and  the  Emperor,  indignant, 
abolished  divorce.  In  the  subsequent  year, 
there  were  in  Agra  three  thousand  mar- 
riages less  J  seven  thousand  adulteries  more ; 
three  hundred  women  burnt  for  poisoning 
their  husbands; seventy-6  ve  men  empaled  for 
having  murdered  their  wives;  and  amongst 
the  most  peaceable  families  the  furniture 
destroyed  amounted  to  at  least  3,000,000 
The  Emperor  reestablished  di- 


and  morality  in  a  country  like  ours,  where 


"  Fair  as  chaste,  as  cbaste  as  fair." 


With  some  few  exceptions,  however.  In 
this  latter  case,  a  divorce  should  almost  in- 
variably take  place ;  yet  I  must  grieve 
doubly  when  I  reflect  that  evident  adultery 
is  the  only  cause,  tine  qua  rum,  as  it  is  called. 
If  the  motion  were  brought  in.  before  me, 
I  would  vote  againat  husbands  receiving- 
damages;  for  it  might  happen,  in  some  in- 
stances, that  prompted  by  such  a  prospect, 
some  husbands  would  neglect  their  wives, 
and  this  neglect  be  conducive  to  expose  the 
weaker  sex  to  the  infringement  of  the 
seventh  article  in  the  Decalogue.   In  the 
second  place,  I  deem  it  an  improper  lenity 
shown  to  the  divorced  adulteress  to  allow 
her  to  resume  the  possession  of  the  property 
which  she  had  renounced  by  becoming  a 
wife:  that  should  be  forfeited,  with  the 
deduction  of  a  moderate  pension,  not  to 
the  husband,  I  repeat  it,  but  to  the  chil- 
dren if  any,  and  in  default  thereof  to  the 
crown,  or  to  the  extinguishment  of  the 
national  debt,   1  should  not  wonder,  by  the 
bye,  if  this  regulation  were  adopted,  as  the 
'said  liquidation  being  much  forwarded  ou 
the  return  to  England  of  the  many  thou- 
sand emigrants,  not  to  mention  Italy,  but 
from  France  alone,  where  gallantry  and  in- 
trigue are  known  for  ages  past  to  be  at  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  so  much  so,  that 
they  are  frequently  introduced  in  thea- 
trical pieces,  with  general  applause.  With 
regard  to  the  crafty  seducer,  for  such  is  oc 
casiooally  to  be  met  with,  1  should  think 
him  very  well  off  though  he  were  sen- 
tenced to  surrender  one  half  of  his  fortune 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  charitable 
institutions,  from  the  establishment  of  which 
so  many  useful  members  of  society  are  be- 
nefited :  neither  would  in  this  case  the  gay 
Lothario  be  thought  to  be  dealt  by  too  se- 
verely, who,  hundreds  of  times,  previously 
to  his  suit  being  granted,  had  solemnly  de- 
clared that  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  all 
he  was  possessed  of  in  this  world,  and  even 
his  life,  if  he  could  but  gain  the  affections 
of  the  adorable  object.    By  this  means 
great  good  would  accrue  from  great  evil. 
Some  tender-hearted  advocates  perhaps  will 
argue,  that  the  lady's  income,  by  all  means, 
Persia,  might  prove  mimical  to  social  order  11  should  be  made  proportionate  to  her  birth 


Many  people  might  be  liable  to  suppose, 
from  a  perusal  of  the  above,  that  divorce 
is  a  wise  political  measure,  well  calculated 
to  prevent  the  different  enormities  therein 
enumerated.  At  first  I  was  of  that  opioiou 
myself;  but  upou  second  thoughts  it  occur- 
red to  me  that,  agreeable  to  the  adage — no 
cause,  no  effect — a  law,  which  the  disso- 
lution of  morals  reudered  iudispensable  iu 
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and  rank  in  society  :  to  those  let  me  retort  a  liceaoe  to  a  similar  hnmilia 
that,  if  wealth  and  titles  have  been  the    formality  being  gone  through, 


due  reward  of  the  virtues  aud  illustrious 
deeds  of  a  long  Jistof  ancestors,  she  who 
oil  tlie  reverse  becomes  notorious  on  ac- 
count only  of  her  sporting  ki  the  paths  of 
vice,  is  a*  mere  to  be  considered  aa  a  de- 
scendant of  that  honourable  race,  than  the 
weeds  in  a  com~fieM  are  a  portion  of  the 
luxuriant  primary  support  of  the  human 
species. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  a  divorce  is  to  be 

is  It  not  to  be  la- 
try  where  all  are  equal 
la  the  eye  of  the  law,  that  none  but  the 
opulent  can  attempt  to  procure  one,  owing 
to  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  limbs  of 
the  law  ?  Or  ia  it  to  be  understood  that  de- 
are  to  be  found  only  among  the 
Lts&es,  i  ins  inconvenience,  now- 
might  easily  be  removed,  if  the  le- 
gislature woald  but  enact  that  the  connu- 
bial boud  should  be  untied  by  the  same 
hand  that  had  fastened  it.  Could  not  the 
divorce  proposed  to  be  announced  three 
times,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  intended 
marriage  had  been  proclaimed  from  the 

who  had  procured 


?  H. 
roald  not 

the  ring  be  pulled  off  the  offender's  Anerr 
by  the  parish  clerk  or  beadle,  and  be  finally 
suspended  in  the  vestry  by  the  clergyman, 
who  wouM  then  pronounce  the  dissolution 
of  the  former 

rateo\  and  within  every  body's 

So  far  it  will  be  acknowledged  1  hope, 
that  enough  was  done  for  punishment  and 
example;  neither  will  it  be  denied  bat  a 
ikx*  should  always  be  left  open  to  repeat- 
were  it  only  on  account  of  the  pangs  of 
remorse  which  she  has  endured,  must  be- 
come an  object  of  mercy;  besides  her  pub- 
lic disgrace  should  be  made  everkistmr/. 
Let  it  be  considered  that  by  depririug  her 
of  the  right  ef  being  the  mother  of  a  legi- 
timate family,  it  would  be  robbing  the 

COI 

in  its  population.  I 
tily  thankful  to  yourself  Sir,  or  to  any  of 
your  correspondents,  who  would  suggest 
the  means  of  restoring  the  unfortunate  fe- 
male to  a  state  of  respectability. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  MUSEUM. — No.  XXIV. 


No *th k m rro  Th is  town  is  finely  si- 
tuated on  an  eminence,  gently  sloping  to 
the  river:  the  streets  are  strait  and  hand- 
somely built :  few  towns  can  boast  such  a 
market-place;  this  is  a  real  ornament  to 
Northampton. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  exactly  after 
the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem,  by  the 
Knights  Templars.  The  imitative  part  is 
round,  with  a  nave  issuing  from  it. 

St  Peter's  church  is  a  very  singular 
building.  Two  corners  of  the  tower  are 
ornamented  with  three  round  pillars. 
Above  these  are  two,  and  above  them  one ; 
all  gradually  leas  than  the  others.  The 
middle  of  the  tower  is  ornamented  with 
small  round  arches  carved  with  zig-zag 
work.  The  advowson  of  this  church  was 
by  Edward  III.  to  the  hospital 


The  County  Infirmary  is  neither  beauti- 
ful nor  magnificent  in  outward  appearance; 
but  the  subscription  which  supports  it 
does  infinite  honour  to  the  province*  as  it 
evinces  tlte  great  benevolence  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  County-Hall  is  a  very  hand- 
some building,  and  the  jail  is  situated  a 


The  Town- Hall  is  a  very  ancient 
in  which  the  corporation  transacts  business. 
Northampton  was  incorporated  by  Henry 
II.;  and  Henry  III.  gave  it  the  power  of 
chusing  anually  a  mayor  and  two  bailifis, 
to  be  elected  by  all  the  freemen;  but 
I  Henry  VII.  ordered,  by  charter,  that  the 
mayor  and  his  brethren,  the  late  mayors, 
|  should  name  forty-eight  persons  of  tlte  in- 
habitants, with  liberty  of  changing  them 
as  often  as  should  be  found  requisite. 

Northampton  is  among  the  most  ancient 
of  our  boroughs.   In  the  time  of  Edward  L 
St.  Catharine,  near  the  Towe*  in  London,  |  it  was  one  of  nineteen  trading  towns  which 

Us  patronage,       J  scut  two  members  each.    £very  lnhabi. 


of 
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tent,  resident  or  not  resident,  free  or  not 
free,  has  still  the  liberty  of  voting :  a  cruel 
privilege  I 

Between  Hardingstone  and  Northamp- 
ton, in  UoV),  Henry  VI.  encamped  with  his 
it  uobitityv  immediately  before  the 
Northampton.  Humble 
were  sent  by  the  Earl  of  March, 
afterwarda  Edward  IV.  and  Warwick. 
Queen  Margaret's  answer  breathed  only 
contempt  and  scorn  }  tor  to  her  the  answer 
be  attributed,  and  not  to  the  mild 
King  Henry. 


BR  D  FORD  SHI  RE. 

Wo  burst, — A  small  town,  rendered  im- 
portant from  having  long  been  the  estate 
of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford:  there  is  in  it  a 
free  school,  founded  by  Francia  1.  Earl  of 
Bedford,  and  a  charity  school  ibr  thirty 
boys  by  Wriothealy,  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  church  was  built  by  the  last  Abbot  of 
A  V  oburn  :  the  steeple  seems  oddly  disjoint- 
ed from  the  church.  The  chance)  has  been 
elegantly  fitted  up  by  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  Duke.  The  pulpit  is  a  fine 
piece  of  Gothic  carving,  most  probably 
coeval  with  the  Abbey. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  waa 
situated  the  Abbey,  founded  in  1145,  by 
Hugh  de  Bolebec,  a  wealthy  nobleman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  who  peopled  it 
with  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  The 
place  prospered,  and  was  found  at  the 
dissolution  possessed  of  excellent  revenues. 
The  last  Abbot,  Robert  Hobbs,  was  hanged 
at  Woborn,  for  not  acknowledging  the 

The  monastery  and  its 
In  1547,  were  granted  by  Ed- 
ward  VI.  to  Lord  Russell,  soon  after  creat- 
ed Earl  of  Bedford  by  that  young  monarch, 
rhe  immense  fortune,  even  to  this  present 
:ime,  originates  from  gifts  of  this  nature} 
act  only  in  Bedfordshire,  but  modi  of  the 

_Ji»  __|    ,|.nr>-<   ttiuiL  lh.ipIlu.iui  Kt-.L  *« 

ocaioru  projx*riy  in  oucKingnanismrc  is 

i wing  to  this  grant,  and  also  the  rich 
\bbey  of  Tavistock,  and  vast  fortunes  in 
Devonshire  ;  which  to  render  more  exten- 
sve,  that  of  Duokea well  was  added.  The 
tooation  of  Tbornby  Abbey  gave  to  this 
amily  an  amazing  tract  of  fens  in  Cam- 


bridgeshire, together  with  a  great  revenue: 
the  priory  of  Castle  Hymel  gave  them 
footing  iu  Northamptonshire,  and  they 
came  in  for  parcels  of  the  appurtenance  of 
St  Albans,  and  Mount  grace,  in  Yorkshire} 
the  house  of  the  friars,  preachera  in  Exe- 
ter, with  the  revenues  belonging  to  the 
foundation}  and  Anally,  the  estate  about 
Covent-Garden,  with  a  field  adjoining, 
called  the  Seven  Acres,  on  which  Long* 
acre  has  been  built,  appurtenances  to  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster.   How  will  papal 


ment  has  overtaken  the  children  of  i 
lege,  when  it  is  certain  that  no  house  in 
Britain  has  been  more  prosperous  than  that 
of  Russell  ? 

The  Duke  of  Bedford's  mansion,  at  Wo* 
burn,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  park,  well 
wooded,  but  wanting  water}  the  dams 
being  much  too  conspicuous.  The  interior 
of  the  house  is  a  treasure  of  flue  paintings  } 
amougst  them  is  a  sweet  portrait  of  Lady 
Jane  Seymour,  the  third  wife  to  Henry 
VIII.   Her  person  is  elegant,  but  If  the 

nance  is,  by  no  means  beautiful.  Also  a 
full-length  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  fan 
of  feathers  in  her  hand,  which  she  used  at 
the  wedding  of  Mrs.  Anne  Russell  with 
Lord  Herbert,  having  condescended  to  ac- 
cept of  the  said  fan  as  a  present  from  a  Dr. 
Puddin,  at  whose  house  her  Majesty  had 
stopped  by  the  way. 

Ampthill.— A  small  market  town  oh  a 
rising  ground}  famous  for  having  been  the 
residence  of  that  injured  Princess,  Catha- 
rine of  Arragon,  who  retired  there  during 
the  period  that  her  divorce  waa  in  agita- 
tion :  and  hence  abe  waa  cited  to  appear 
before  the  commissioners  at  Dunstable. 

In  Ampthill  church  ia  a  monument  to 
j  the  memory  of  Richard  Nicolls,  Governor 
of  Long  Island.  He  was  slain  in  the  me- 
morable engagement  of  May  28th,  10ft,  as 
he  waa  attending  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  on  board  his  ship.  In  this 
monument  ia  preserved  the  very  ball  with 
which  he  was  killed,  a  five  or  six  pounder, 
and  which  is  placed  within  the  pediment, 
inlaid  in  the  marble. 


Ka.  117.— Fa*  XVM.  L  I 
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ANECDOTES  OF  ILLUSTRIOCS  FEMALES. 


THE  GRAND  DUCHESS  OF  S  AXB-WKIM  AR. 

This  illustrious  and  respectable  speci- 
men of  the  late  German  court  is  still  living 
and  of  which  court  sbe  once  formed  the 
chief  ornament.  It  was  owiug  to  her  nn- 
duunted  influence  tliat  the  Grand  Duke 
was  prerented  joining  Bo  in  parte :  and 
wheo  the  battle  of  Jena  decided  the  fate  of 
the  north  of  Germany,  though  the  Grand 
Pake  was  absent  with  his  army,  the 
Duchess  still  remained  at  Weimar.  Firm 
in  ber  refusal  to  abandon  tbe  Castle,  tbe 
interview  which  followed  between  her  and 
Napoleon  would  have  afforded  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  an  historical  painter.  Her  noble 
deportment  caused  bim  to  withdraw  his 
cruel  order  for  piHaging  tbe  town.  The 
Grand  Duchess  undergoing  cverv  hardship 
and  privation  while  she  remained  in  her  i 
Castle  with  ber  faithful  subjects,  almost 
without  tbe  mere  necessaries  of  life. 

Sbe  is  now  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
the  traces  of  ber  former  beauty  are  gone; 
but  ber  countenance  still  pleases  by  its  pe- 
culiar intelligence,  and  an  expression  of 
character  firm,  decided,  and  somewhat  se- 
vere} but  this  latter  expression  changes  to 
a  sweet  cheerfulness  as  soon  as  sbe  enters 
into  coo  venation,  in  which  she  discovers 
much  good  nature  and  simplicity,  but  which 
is  always  more  rational  than  gay.  Yet 
there  is  a  native  shrewdness  often  in  what 
she  utters,  and  her  manners  are  plain  and 
sincere,  while  her  carriage  and  deportment 


have  all  the  erect  dignity  of  the  old  court. 


MADAME  DB  LAJESKI. 

The  presence  of  this  lady  at  Use  court 
of  France  under  the  usurpation  of  Bona- 
parte, excited  frar  and  jealousy  amount 
all  the  ladies  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa's 
household.  To  see  a  foreigner  overclaim- 
ed with  favours,  and  engrossing  the  smiles 
of  their  sovereign,  was  to  them  intolerable. 
Finally,  they  prevailed  on  the  Queen  of 
Naples  to  propose  that  the  Empress  should 
send  her  governess  back  to  Vienna,  though 
Madame  de  Lajeski  bad  been  promised 
that  she  should  retain  ber  situation  for  a 
year.  No  resista  nee  was  made  by  lie r 
illustrious  charge,  and  Madame  de  Lajeski 
returned  from  Munich  to  Vienna,  carrying 
along  with  her  tbe  favourite  little  dog  be- 
longing to  her  mistress,  tbe  dismissal  of 
which  was  likewise  required,  under  pre- 
tence that  Napoleon  had  frequently  com- 
plained of  the  annoyance  caused  by  Jose- 
phine's dogs.  While  the  Empress  madr 
all  these  sacrifices,  Madame  de  Lajeski  re- 
mained firmly  attached  to  ber,  though 
compelled  to  this  separation  ;  and  the  little 
favourite  quadruped  of  Maria  Louisa  re- 
ceived from  ber  the  most  unremitting 


A  PICTURESQUE  TOUR  THROUGH  THE  GRISONS. 


It  is  about  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  since  the  country  of  Gran- 
bunten,  otherwise  called  the  Orisons,  was 
resorted  to  by  a  colony  of  Italians,  to  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  tbe  name  of 
Thyrennians,  Tusci,  or  Hetrusci,  and  who 
peaceably  occupied  the  lands  comprehend- 
ed between  the  Alps  and  the  Tiber,  where 
they  formed  a  confederation,  composed  of 
a  great  number  of  towns  snd  cities. 

Bellovese,  a  Gaul  warrior,  having  cross- 
ed  the  A I  pa  in  tbe  year  630,  A.  C.  and 
bis  savage  hordes  into  tbe  plains  < 


of  Upper  Italy,  part  of  the  ancient 
bitanta  of  tbe  country  sought  a  refuge  ia 
the  Appenioes  and  in  Hetruria,  whilst 
others,  with  Rhetus  at  their  head,  retired 
to  tbe  Alps  of  Rhetia,  where  tbey  founded, 
in  the  Valteline,  the  boroughs  of  Tiraoo 
and  of  Teglio,  naming  the  first  after  Tjr- 
rhenua,  who  waa  said  to  have  brought  a 
colony  of  Asiatics  Into  Itsly,  and  tbe  second 
from  the  words  tojl,  which  signifies  hemp 
or  flax,  of  which  they  made  plantation*. 
To  their  establishments  in  the  Engadio? 
they  gave  the  names  of  several  towns 
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one  of  the 

principal  borough*  of  the  valley  of  Dom- 
Jeschg  called  Tusis,  Ac.  To  the  whole 
country  they  gave  the  name  of  Rhetia,  from 
Rhetua  their  leader. 
The  Rhetians,  availing  themselves  of  their 


sitiou  of  their  mountains,  would  frequently 
harrass  the  Romans,  who,  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  considered  them  only  as  a  race 
of  warlike  barbarians.  Augustus,  how- 
ever, eighteen  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  sent  bis  two  sons-in-law,  Tiberius 
snd  Drusus,  against  the  Rhetians,  when 
the  Romans  made  their  attack  from  Lindau, 
a  fortress  on  the  lake  of  Constance.  The 
war  lasted  several  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  Rhetia  was  entirely  subdued. — 
The  books  in  which  Tit.  Lit.  bad  written 
an  account  of  the  Rhetian  war  no  longer 
exist,  and  it  is  only  mentioned  accidentally 
Lib.  V.  cap.  93. 

The  Romans  continued  possessors  of  Rhe- 
tia till  the  iuvasion  of  the  Germans.  Prior 
to  the  fell  of  the  empire  they  called  that 
country  by  the  name  of  Khetia  Prims,  or 
Alpina,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  adjacent 
lands  that  were  denominated  Rhetia  Se- 
cunda,  or  Plana,  and  which  at  present 
compose  Suabia  and  Bavaria. 

Ju  the  fifth  century  Rhetia  was  success- 
fully subjected  to  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Lom- 
bards, and  the  Francs.  Ju  the  year  600  of 
our  Lord,  through  partiality  for  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  the  valley  of  Domleschg,  of  the 
name  of  Victor,  oue  of  the  Frauc  Kings 
created  him  Count  of  Coire,  and  chief  of 
the  Rhetians ;  so  that  the  administration  of 
the  supreme  authority  in  Rbetis,  remained, 
for  a  series  of  years,  iu  the  hsnds  of  the 
posterity  of  Victor,  amongst  whom  are 
reckoned  six  chiefs  and  four  prelates.  Pas- 
cal, one  of  them,  wss  at  the  same  time 
Bishop  of  Coire,  and  married  to  the  Count- 
ess iEaopia  de  Rhaclta.  Bishop  Teilo  was 
the  last  of  the  race.  This  latter,  who 
lived  iu  the  year  784,  founded  the  church 
of  the  court  at  Coire,  and  bestowed  con- 
siderable lauded  property  on  the  chapter 
of  Coire,  and  the  abbey  of  Diseutis.  The 
tomb  and  epitaph  of  Victor  1.  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  St  Luzieusteig, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Coire. 

Charlemaigue,  some  time  after,  conferred 
on  the  Bishop  of  Constance  a  similar  dig- 


I 


nlty  to  that  which  Victor  and  his  descend- 
ants had  possessed  in  Rhetia.  This  kind 
of  government  lasted  till  the  tenth  century, 
when  that  country  was  united  to  the  Ger- 
man empire.  From  that  period  the  feudal 
nobility  that  had  been  introduced  under  the 
Goths  and  the  Francs,  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
cess throughout  the  vallies  of  Rhetia; 
which  country,  for  five  centuries  together, 
uttered  the  sad  melancholy  spectacle  of  a 
nation  enslaved  and  oppressed  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  Counts,  Barons,  and  Bishops.— 
These  Lords  would  constantly  lead  their 
vassals,  sometimes  to  fight  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Emperors,  and  sometimes  un- 
der those  of  the  Popes,  according  as  they 
courted  the  protection  of  either. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  house  of  Hohenatarifen,  the 
Rhetians  beheld  their  rulers  falling  upon 
each  other  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  with 
a  view  of  extending  their  domains,  and 
of  securing  their  independence.  At  length, 
however,  the  perpetual  wars  between  the 
bnrons  and  the  prelates,  together  with  the 
unsufferable  oppression  of  all  those  petty 
tyrants,  gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and 
suggested,  in  the  minds  of  the  oppressed,  a 
desire  of  protecting  their  persons  and  pro* 
perty  against  the  attacks  of  arbitrary  power* 
The  example  of  the  Swiss,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  greatly  conducive  to  rouse  and 
strengthen  the  generous  disposition  of  the 
Rhetians.  In  the  year  1400,  all  the  com- 
mons, dependent  on  the  abbey  of  Disentis, 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  canton  of 
Glaria,  to  which  Ulrich  de  Rhatauns,  their 
abbot,  Albert  de  Sax,  and  all  the  commons 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilantz,  and  of 
Lungentz,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  acceded. 

So  early  as  in  the  year  1309,  John  de 
Wordenberg,  Bishop  of  Coire,  and  all  the 
commons  of  the  vallies  of  Oberhalbstein, 
Schams,  Domleschg,  Avers,  Vatz,  and  Ber* 
gun,  had  formed  a  confederacy,  which  was 
called  the  league  Caddie,  or,  of  the  house 
of  God.  To  this  league  the  vallies  of  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Rhine,  as  far  as  Reiche- 
nau,  opposed  that  which  went  by  the  uame 
of  Superior,  or  Crite,  which  met,  for  the 
first  time,  at  Trous,  in  1424.  With  regard 
to  the  league  of  the  Tin  Jurisdictions,  it 
was  formed  in  1466,  in  consequence  of  the 
nniou  of  all  the  commons  between 
Lit 
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Scalctta  and  Fluela,  as  far  the  Rhceticon 
mod  the  Plessour.  At  but,  io  March,  147 1» 
those  three  federal  aasociationa  contracted 
a  general  and  perpetual  alliance,  that  was 
ratified  in  the  farm-house  of  Vatzerel,  io  toe 
district  ofBelfort 

From  that  period  Upper  Rhetia,  which, 
during  the  middle  age,  bad  been  called 
Kurisch-Rhtcticoti,  Curwallea,  or  Curwal- 
chen,*  which  signify  valliea  of  Coire,  as- 
sumed  the  name  of  the  Grisooa,t  and  its 
iubabitanU  became  a  free  and  independent ! 
people,  whose  constitutioo,  to  the  present 
time,  is  more  popular  than  that  of  any 
other  Swiss  democrat ical  canton.    In  fact, 
those  three  leagues,  thus  united,  composed 
twenty-six  high  jurisdictions /fodkymeafs^ 
that  were  to  be  considered  as  so  many 
little  independent  republics,  whose  combi- 
nation constituted  what  is  called  a  Federa- 
tive Ochlocracy 

This  constitution,  however,  from  its  ori- 
gin, was  preguaut  with  those  violent  in- 
testine broils  and  dissensions,  to  which  the 
republic  of  the  Grisous  was  so  subject  till 
the  fifteenth  century,  aud  that  were  at- 
tended with  such  disastrous  consequences. 
It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  same 
century  that  the  Helvetic  Confederation  re-  II 


ceived  them  amongst  their  allies  (Z*p- 
tcandte  OrtcJ  :  in  1490  the  Orisons  fcoghi 
in  the  Swiss  ranks  during  the  bloody  Soa- 
bian  war.    In  1523  they  rendered  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Valtdiue,  of  the 
country  of  Chiavenna,  and  of  the  territory 
of  Bormio,  the  possession  of  which,  not 
long  after,  was  entirely  ceded  to  them  by 
the  Dukes  of  Milan :  they  continued  under 
their  dominion  till  the  year  1797.  when 
those  three  provinces  were  anuexed  to  the 


one  of 


1798  the 
republic,  but 
the  Swiss  cantons. 

The  canton  of  the  Griaoos,  soctt  as  it  re- 
mains, is,  however,  one  of  the  roost  eaten- 

in  Switzerland,  as  it 
of  one 

forty  square  geographical  miles,  a 
tion  of  about  seventy-four  thousaud  inha- 
bitants, and  consists  of  sixty  valliea,  either 
principal  or  lateral.  With  some  of  tbo* 
valliea  1  presume  the  reader  would  like  to 
be  made  acquainted  before  he  undertakes 
his  tour :  1  shall  now,  therefore,  give  him 
a  description  of  some  of  the  i 
of  bis  particular  notice. 

{To  bt  eonlimted.) 


PEREGRINE  FORRESTER. — DRAWN  FROM  LIFE. 


— — "  And  this,  Sir,"  continued  the , 
poor  wretch,  whose  life  ebbed,  but  scarcely 
flowed,  -  is  the  memorial  I  have  endea- 
voured to  draw  up— aud  which  has  occu- 
pied those  moments  when  pain,  somewhat 
subsided,  had  left  me  sufficient  strength 
to  proceed.  1  commenced  these  unfortu- 
nate events  soon  after  the  morning  you 
found  me  a  prey  to  mental  anguish. 

«  I  shall  not,  Sir,  in  this  MS.,  which  you 
will  read  when  I  am  no  more,  affront  you 
l>y  detailing  my  crude  ideas  relative  to  the 
necessity  of  a  proper  education.  Theories 
are  at  all  times  but  poor  succedaneum  for 
practise^  but  in  these  imperfect  sentences 

•  The  Rhetia  ns,  at  that  time,  went  by  the 
nam*  of  Walen,  and  tlie  subjects  of  the  Bishop 
of  Coire  by  that  of  Cnrwalea  j  their  language 
to*  colled  W  stitch,  or  Wclich. 
t  Tha  stymology  of  th«?  word  Orisons  is  not 


of  mine  I  ahall  hold  out  the  dangerous 
event  naturally  consequent  to  the  over- 
indulgence of  children.     The  errors  of 
parents  iu  bringing  up  their  offspring,  mar 
prove  a  triumph  to  tho>e  who  have  none  to 
spoil,  bat  who  fancy  that  they  have  dis- 
covered an  universal  preventive  to  infantine 
errors.    The  Edge  worths,  the  Muores,arJ 
the  Hamilton*,  may  fancy  that  they  have 
done  much  to  reform  the  errors  of  educa- 
tion, but  however  finely  they  have  spun 
their  theories,  I  have  yet  to  learu  if  their 
practice  has  been  commensurate  with  their 
hopes.    Directions  or  rules  for  educatwo, 
drawn  up,  like  players' jackets,  to  sail  all 
sizes,  cannot  be  presumed  really  to  fit  one. 
The  conduct  of  adults  is  guided  by  the 
power  of  reason.   Children  cannot  reason, 
and  the  parent  often  finds,  w lieu  sae  at- 
tempts to  apply  the  system  of  educates 
which  she  baa  just  perused,  that  her  cfciid 
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shews  some  evil  propensity  for  which  no 
n.re  is  to  be  met  within  the  Mother's  Vade- 

*  These  vague  remarks  of  mine,  Sir,  yon 
will  smile  at,  or,  perhaps,  not  be  able  to 
comprehend;  my  reasoning  faculties  are 
vanishing,  and  what  I  now,  probably, 
think  very  fine  writing,  will  prove  sad 
to  you.  They  are  merely  given  en 
it — nor  do  they  immediately  relate  to 
my  case,  for  I  was  born  long  before  a  royal 
road  to  education  was  found  out,  the  dis- 
cipline of  schools  explored,  and  before  Bell 
were  known  ;  in  fact,  before 
i  or  disadvantages  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  education  were  invented. 

"  The  first  early  developemeot  of  caprice 
I  remember,  which  was  to  reward  those 
who  had  spoiled  my  morals  and  my  tem- 
by  throwing  my  plate  of 
i  on  the  floor,  at  a  pretended  dislike 
to  a  dinner  got  on  purpose  for  me,  for 
which  a  good  flagellation  should  have 
been  my  reward:  but,  alas  1  my  mother 
was  of  a  dreadful  nervous  temperature — 
to  sit  without  her  dear 

the  loss -of  my  dinner  by  a  present  of 
pastry,  which  my  little  mightiness,  like  an 


"The  time  at  length  arrived  when  I 
should  be  placed  at  school  :  this  was  an 
epoch  of  my  life  which  my  father  anxious- 
ly looked  forward  to  as  a  sort  of  millennium 
of  reformation.     I  was  delighted  at  the 
idea :  at  present  I  was  not  suffered  to  use 
my  limbs;  and  as  to  the  recreation  of  a 
play  fellow,  that  would  have  robbed  my 
mamma  of  my  company — she  was  always 
afraid  her  dear  should  get  hurt  by  rude 
boys.  Alasl  this  school  system  was  obliged 
to  be  abandoned — two  hysteric  fits,  and  a 
nervous  head-ache,  decided  my  fate,  and  1 
was  doomed  to  be  the  day-scholar  of  a  man 
who  was  supple  enough  to  educate  hit 
pupils  in  the  manner  their  several  mammas 
pleased,  and  thus  commenced  chapter  the 
second  of  my  ruin. 

"  It  is  not  a  surprising  thing  that  I  soon 
learned  as  much  as  he  could  teach  me, 
though  he  really  knew  more  of  education 
than  a  bankrupt  attorney  could  well  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  I  was,  in  reality,  a  quick  lad. 
To  the  hundred  questions  of  why  don't 
you  put  Master  Perry  to  Mr.  Syntax  or 
Mr.  Busby?  the  answer  was,  because  1 
was  a  weak  timid  child,  and  could  not  ap- 
ply deeply.— Ah!  she  should  have  said, 
that  having  made  me  quite  necessary  tober 


eastern  despot,  deigned  most  sullenly  to  \\  existence  as  a  playfellow,  she  was  too  sel 


receive.  The  excuse  set  up  for  this  conduct 
I  remember  well,  for  it  was  deeply  en- 
ly  heart — 4  poor  little  dear, 
lit  was  really  unwell:'  she  was 
right,  but  the  malady  lay  in  the  mind:  the 
fact  was,  that  rather  than  see  me  sullen,  or 


fish  to  part  from  me,  although  it  would  be 
to  my  certain  advantage.  However,  at 
this  wretched  school  my  emulation  was  ex- 
cited, and,  spite  of  all  my  enemies,  in- 
,  attention,  and  idleness,  1  should  have  learnt 
something,  had  not  my  good  mamma,  aid- 


hear  me  cry  for  oue  quarter  of  an  hour,  ed  by  a  kind  aunt,  laboured  all  they  could 
she  went  near  to  make  me  cry  all  the  rest '  to  frustrate  the  exertions  of  my  better  des- 
of  my  life.   This  excj**e,  however,  of  being  :  tiny. 

luiweU,  served  me  ever  after;  and  I  freely  j  M  One  day  a  party  of  pleasure  was  pro- 
availed  myself  of  it  whenever  requested  to  I  posed — '  I  should  be  so  delighted  to  ride 
do  that  for  which  1  had  no  desire.  Many  '  in  a  coach  ;'  at  another,  *1  should  so  like 
a  time  from  this  excuse  have  I  been  allow-  |  to  see  a  play,'  that,  par  consequence,  I  lay 
ed  to  stop  from  school;  and  many  a  day, 
i  a  heavy  embargo  on  pre* 
cakes,  and  fruit,  have  1  been  led 
roaring  to  bed,  like  another  Alexander, 
because  I  had  no  more  fruit  pies  to  con- 
quer, sick  with  repletion,  and  fevered  by  jl  avail,  1  remembered  the  old  story  of  the 
excess.   To  detail  the  many  subterfuges    plate  at  dinner,  and  I  rung  the  changes  of 

being  unwelL  Through  all  the  pains  the 
flesh  is  heir  to,  perhaps  this  excuse  was 
more  real  than  I  meant  it,  for  1  was  an 
epicure  at  eleven  years  old.  Having,  on 
the  whole,  retnaiued  at  school  about  a  quar- 


so  long  in  bed  the  day  after  these 
lions,  an  afternoon  was  of  little 
quence,  and  Perry  might  stop  at  home. 
Another  day  it  rained,  and  I  should  take 
cold  ;  and  when  these  excuses  would  not 


use  of  to  gratify  me, 
to  gratify  herself  in  not  bearing 
me  cry,  would  be  troublesome  ;  sufficeitto 
say,  that  the  ingenuity  of  these  resources 
deserved  a  better  cause. 
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ter  of  tbe  time  for  which  Mr.  Plausible  had 
been  paid  for  bit  tuition,  1  determined  to 
go  no  longer.   I  promised  to  go  oo  with 
my  learning  under  tbe  eye  of  my  mamma, 
and  ahe  became  highly  pleased  with  this 
new  arrangement.   On  this  I  determined 
on  a  course  of  reading,  in  which  I  resolved 
to  confine  myself  to  tbe  living  languages, 
and  even  got  as  far  aa  the  third  volume  of 
GibfxM),  having  before  devoured  a  whole 
hecatomb  of  novels,  when  my  mamma  per* 
ceived  I  began  to  grow  pale:  she  told  tbe 
Doctor  I  was  always  reading,  her  friends 
bore  testimony  to  her  report  from  uieetiug 
me  ever  and  anon  at  the  library,  and  it 
was  at  length  insisted  upon  that  my  life 
must  be  leas  sedentary.   Soon  afterwards, 
however,  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  a 
monstrous  agreeable  man,  who  offered  to 
teach  me  Latin  without  application,  1  was 
suffered  again  to  begin  Ate  hoe  hoc\  the 
plan,  however,  was  soon  abandoned,  and  1 
considered  my  education  complete :  1  could 
■Imoat  write  a  legible  baud,  could  spell 
tolerably  correct—arithmetic  I  knew  little 
of,  but  I  could  dance,  sing  a  song,  play  off 
a  thousand  practical  jokes,  and  at  a  hoax 
was  deemed  admirable.     Fourteen  years 
rolled  on  with  more  vexation  heaped  upon 
roe  by  my  misguided  mother,  than  if  she 
had   been  the  most  rigid  disciplinarian, 
when  it  was  necessary,  as  my  father  said, 
that  I  should  thiuk  of  gaining  my  own 
living :  this  was  more  particularly  right,  as 
be,  by  bis  fondueas  for  company,  was  fast 
ceasing  to  live— in  fact,  he  died  jusl  in 
time  to  leave  my  mother  and  myself  to  go 
to  ruin  our  own  way,  and  we  were  not  long 
about  it   Still  I  was  to  go  out,  and  an 
advertisement,  stating  that  'a  youth,  of 
good  morals,  who  waa  to  board  and  sleep 
at  home,  was  desirous  to  be  articled  to  a 
profession  where  confinement  was  nol  ne- 
cessary,' was  put  into  the  papers  j  but  no 
one  applied,  and  year  after  year  I  roamed  a 
gentleman  at  large.    My  mother  would 
rather  see  me  running  to  ruin  than  part 
with  me,  and  in  this  selfish  plan  ahe  too 
truly  persisted :  I  call  Iter  conduct  selfish, 
because  she  only  promoted  my  pleasure 
when  ahe  was  to  be  a  party  in  it.   If  I 
was  about  to  receive  any  advantage  in 
which  ahe  did  not  participate,  ahe  opposed 
it  with  all  tbe  fortitude  of  a  stoic*  My 
tears,  her  fears  for  my  health,  all  then  gave 


way  to  her  own  wiles  alone.    At  any  pVan 
of  gratification  or  advantage  without  her, 
she  immediately  became  low-spirited  sad 
discontented,  which,  had  I  loved  her  as  a 
parent,  would  have  embittered  every  ex- 
pecting pleasure  which  1  had  depended  on, 
from  the  acquisition  of  a  secret  bold  i  had 
acquired  on  my  injudicious  parent.  1  how- 
ever* was  not  long  in  breaking  from  those 
trammels  which  were  no  rosy  bauds  to  me. 
My  mamma  was  one  of  those  who,  by 
going  to  a  place  of  worship  three  times  on 
a  Sunday,  and  being  full  of  faith,  imagined 
she  thus  expiated  all  the  sins  of  mere  moral 
obligation  for  tbe  rest  of  the  week  :  she 
would  have  compelled  me  to  the  same  work 
of  faith,  but,  as  usual,  contradicting  all  her 
wishes,  I  cried  ao  loudly  and  so  long  at  the 
conventicle,  that  the  elders  of  the  place, 
seeing  1  waa  not  likely  to  become  a  babe 
of  grace,  desired  I  might  be  kept  at  home, 
as  being  not  yet  ripe  for  regeneration- 
My  mamma  forgetting  her  favourite  Sun- 
day lounge,  stayed  at  home  with  me.  But 
for  my  secret:— I  had  arrived  at  tbe  aft 
of  eighteen,  when  I  commenced  visiting 
the  lounges  of  stable-boys  and  demi-nobks, 
and  these  pursuits  robbed  me  of  all  the 
pocket-money  1  was  heir  to.   On  my  mo- 
ther 1  made  frequent  calls,  but  to  little 
purpose,  had  1  not  made  use  of  certain  con- 
tortions of  the  mouth,  sufficiently  indica- 
tive of  the  beginning  of  a  string  of  oatbr, 
which  became  as  powerful  in  opening  tbe 
strings  of  her  purse  as  the  Sesame  of  the 
Arabian  Night*.    With  this  talisman  I  ge- 
nerally gained  my  point ;  and  I  bought 
horses,  and  sold  them—  betted  upon  pugi- 
lists—and  finally  took  a  young  lady  under 
my  protection,  whose  mamma  was  well 
known,  by  tbe  beautiful  cadence  of  her 
voice,  under  a  certain  Piazza  in  Coveut- 
Garden. 

"My  accomplishments  were  now  com- 
pleted. 1  could  imitate-  the  notes  of  birds, 
sing  several  of  Grimaldi's  songs,  and  be- 
came a  mimic  of  no  small  reputation;  aud, 
after  indulging  myself  for  many  years  in 
vicious  habits,  which  made  me  scarce  ever 
at  home,  I  followed  my  only  parent,  heart- 
broken, to  the  grave  I  I  was  now  prevail, 
ed  upon  to  look  seriously  to  my  interest, 
which  I  found  had  terriWy  declined,  from 
the  imprudence  of  my  mamma  in  our  mu- 
tual indigencies,  and  1  set  about  reform- 
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tag  altogether.  Alas  I  bad  habits  would 
not  leave  me.  I  had  turned  off  Jenny,  but 
1  was  instrumental  in  demoralizing  the 
principles  of  other  female*.  Church  I 
looked  on  with  horror.  1  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  three  times  a  day  at  the  conven- 
ticle ;  and  my  mamma,  by  ber  practice,  did 
not  exalt  her  theory.  At  length  I  cast  my 
eyes  on  a  beautiful  black-eyed  girl,  near 
the  theatre,  whose  father  kept  her  a  piano 
in  a  little  back  parlour,  upon  which  she 
played  when  the  shop  was  empty.  In  a 
few  weeks  I  thought  myself  desperately  in 
love  with  her,  and  her  father,  anxious  to 
wed  her  to  one  who  was  not  a  tradesman, 
gave  his  consent  for  me  to  marry  her  j  al- 
though he  must  know,  by  the  customers  I 
brought  to  his  shop,  that  1  was  not  nice 
in  my  connections :  however,  I  received  the 
lair  hand  of  Amelia  Melton,  and  with  her 
one  thousand  pounds,  gained  by  bard  la- 
bour in  vending  oysters  and  potatoes.  This 
was  soon  squandered  away.  My  pretty 
black- eyed  wife,  as  it  may  be  imagined, 
was  desperately  vulgar,  and  I  left  her  in 
search  of  greater  refinement.  My  coat 
now  became  threadbare,  my  tockey*boots 
and  buckskins  cried  out  that  they  belonged 
to  a  married  man  of  small  fortune,  and  I 
was  at  length  compelled  to  sponge  on  the 
humblest  of  my  friends  for  a  dinner.  At 
length,  left  without  one,  what  could  I  do  ? 
It  was  whispered  me  by  a  waiter  at  Richard- 
son** that  he  thought  1  might  do  iu  Mat- 
thews  s  line,  for  I  song,  and  was  a  mimic. 
1  applied  at  the  O.  P.  Tavern,  and  got  an 


for  doing  the  same  thing  which,  in  my 
prosperity,  hsd  set  many  a  table  in  a  roar. 
What  were  the  gradations  I  then  went 
through  I  1  attempted  to  colour  the  plates 
for  Ladies' Magazines ;  I  became  puffer  at 
an  auction,  and  a  bailiff's  follower;  I  open* 
ed  an  i-U-mode  beef  shop,  and  became, 
under  covert  of  the  night,  an  itinerant 
hawker  of  hot  plumb-pudding— but  in 
these  two  last  occupations  I  had  only  my- 
self for  a  customer.  1  was,  indeed,  glad 
enough  to  eat  the  commodity  I  should 
have  vended,  but  my  want  of  credit  would 
soon  put  a  stop  to  these  professions,  and  1 
was  fain  to  run  away,  and  draw  upon  my 
resources  in  another  part  of  the  town  ;  and 
last  week  was  reduced  to  write  to  my  wife, 
who  associates  herself  with  a  performer  at 
one  of  our  minor  theatres,  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  one  more  meal,  but  was  refused. 
Gin,  and  sn  irregular  life,  brought  roe  to  the 
state  in  which  you  saw  me,  Sir,  yesterday; 
and  before  1  die  I  would  do  an  act  of  justice* 
by  informing  the  world  of  the  dire  effects 
that  spring  from  the  early  indulgence  of 
children}  and  you,  Sir,  will  perhaps  hand 
it  to  the  editor  of  some  respectable  publi- 
cation. You  may  conclude  the  detail  or 
my  unhappy  life  by  saying,  *  Behold  here  a 
young  man,  born  apparently  for  a  better 
fate,  who  might  have  lived  contented  and 
died  happily,  now  lying  in  misery,  a  vic- 
tim to  the  selfish  indulgence  of  a  parent, 
who  rather  than  that  her  child  should 
shock  her  ears  with  its  infant  grief,  hath 
caused  it,  iu  maturer  age,  to  drop  the  con- 


engagement  at  ten  shillings  per  week;  but  j  tinual  tears  of  bitter  repentance — yet  of  for- 
when  1  wanted  to  employ,  for  gain,  the  giveness  for  her  folly,  who  was  the  sole 
only  talent  I  possessed,  the  people  refused  >  cause  of  of  her  child's  misery.*' 


to  acknowledge  it,  and  1  was  discharged  |j 


Peregrine. 


'  THE  MENAGERIE.— FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


A  Lady,  whom  we  shall  distinguish 
by  the  title  of  Madame  d'Etoriles,  has  long 
resided  at  Psris,  and  iu  one  of  the  most 
retired  streets  of  that  capital  j  she  has  a 
very  curious  establishment,  which  might  j 
▼ie  with  auy  modern  or  ancient  cabinet  of 
natural  history. 

Madame  d'Etoriles  was  married  at  a 
very  early  age,  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
m  great  traveller,  and  she  accompanied  him 


over  every  distant  sea,  every  wilderness, 
mountain  and  valley,— every  peopled  town 
and  lonely  desert 

Monsieur  d'Etoriles  was  a  professed  bo- 
tanist :  he  made  an  immense  collection  of 
different  plants,  roots,  and  seeds  of  foreign 
produce;  while  his  Isdy  collected  together 
every  different  species  she  could  find  of 
living  animals,  or  those  that  by  transport- 
ing to  a  different  clime  might  perish,  sh« 

a 
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had  duffed;  and  every  curiosity  in  the 
whole  world  of  natural  history,  she  might 
be  said  to  hare  collected  together. 

These  patterns  of  conjugal  attachment, 
en  their  return  to  France,  their  native 
country,  settled  in  Brittany,  where  the 
gentlemau's  collections  were  the  subjects 
of  every  one's  discourse. 

But  this  good  man  was  poisoned  by  one 
of  those  precious  plants  which  he  had 
brought  from  Patagonia;  his  widow  quitted 
those  scenes  which  only  served  to  remind 
her  of  ber  beloved  husband,  and  she  re- 
paired to  Paris,  where  she  now  lives  on  a 
very  easy  fortune,  eucircled  always  by  a 
crowd  of  young  ioi  dutaU  perfumed  li- 
terati. 

Near  her  boudoir  is  a  gallery  supported 
by  pillars,  disposed  in  the  Italian  style,  but 
with  glazed  windows,  and  heated  gently 
by  stoves  to  a  moderate  and  wholesome 
degree  of  warmth. 

There  are  collected  together,  in  deus, 
cages,  and  recesses,  every  species  of  every 
different  cat  in  the  universe. 

Those  who  have  studied  natural  history 
are  sensible  that  under  the  genut  of  animals 
of  the  cat  kind,  is  the  lion  of  Zara,  the 
tiger  of  Tonquin,  the  panther  and  leopard 
.of  Senegal  and  Congo,  the  lynx  and  the 
civet  cat,  with  the  house  cat,  who  certainly 
does  not  live  in  very  good  harmony  with 
the  wild  cat:  all  these  beasts,  however, 
are  only  stuffed,  except  the  two  latter  sort 
of  cats. 

This  learned  lady  has  a  curious  cat  which 
has  long  ears,  contrary  to  all  its  other 
species;  she  brought  it  from  China.  It 
belonged  to  the  wife  of  a  Mandarin,  who 
doated  on  it,  fondled  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
French  lady  as  the  most  valuable  present 
•he  could  bestow  on  her. 

After  the  cats  comes  a  collection  of 
monkies,  of  which  the  menagerie  has  a 
complete  assortment  Amongst  them  there 


is  an  ape  which  baa  learnt  to « 
military  exercise.  He  is  dressed  like  s 
Mamaluke,  has  a  pnir  of  boots  on,  and 
walks  along  the  gallery  striking  his  spars 
against  his  sabre,  as  we  see  many  military 
bucks  of  the  present  day. 
Two  parrots  are  perched  on  a  kind  of 


foolish  vulgarisms  to  all  the  married  men 
who  approach  them.  It  is  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  every  one,  to  think  who  could 
be  the  instructor  of  the  little  dog  that  is 
od  his  bind  legs  from  morning  to  night, 
bowing  to  yonng  ladies,  and  obstinately 
refusing  to  pay  his  obeisauce  to  those  who 
are  no  longer  so  I 

lu  one  corner  sits  a  great  he-goat,  smok- 
ing a  pipe :  this  is  a  capricious  invention 
of  the  good  lady.  He  has  before  him  a 
large  folio  volume,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
book  dug  out  of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii ; 
beseems  absorbed  in  Kterary  reveries.  This 
must  have  some  allusion  to  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  centuries;  for  now  learning  does 
not  exclude  the  fresh  and  blooming  voUry 
of  youth;  and  even  in  literary  societies, 
those  gain  easiest  admittance  who  have  the 

md  an  air  of 


The  most  charming  article  in  the  lady's 
collection  is  a  little  sparrow,  a  brisk  aod 
cunning  little  creature,  who  eats  out  of 
the  hand  of  bis  mistress,  and  drinks  out  of 
her  thimble.  He  is  the  cleanest  and  most 
entertaining  little  bird  in  the  world. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  describe  ah* 
the  members  that  compose  this  menagerie 
in  detail;  but  it  is  not  just  to  pass  over 
noticing  an  owl  sod  a  cock  which  are 
fastened  by  a  steel  chain  to  a  marble  pillar, 
and  which  are  quarrelling  every  hour.  It 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  paper  war  of 
wits,  politicians,  and  quack  doctors. 

&  G. 
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Replies  to  the  Utter*  of  the  Fudge  Family. 
Edited  by  Tkomcu  Broum,  Esq.  One 
Volume  14mo.  Pin  nock  and  Maunder. 

Though  some  of  these  replies  are  not 
entirely  fraught  with  the  principles  we 
cherish,  or  that  we  wish  to  inculcate,  yet 


they  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  wit  sad 
spirit.  We  cannot,  however,  bestow  praise 
on  satire  levelled  at  our  government,  oar 
rulers,  nor  on  those  who  ably  steer  tlie 
behn  of  our  state  against  refractory  and 
factious  men.   We  have  told  the  writer  cur 
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•pinion  on  this  head  ;  be  has  called  on  us 
for  our  notice  of  a  work  which  we  pro- 
nounce far  iuferior  to  The  Fudge  Family, 
and  which  canuot  so  easily  provoke  our  [ 
risible  faculties  as  that  production,  which, 
nevertheless,  contains  the  chief  fault  that 
we  spoke  of  above.  We  shall,  therefore, 
now  proceed  to  present  our  readers  with 
the  following  extract*:— 

INITIATION  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN  FROM  COLLEGE 
INTO  FASHIONABLE  LIFE. 

**  Yon  remember  Lord  Smash,  a  bang-up, 
thorough  game  ? 
Who,  when  yon  bad  left  college,  my  tutor  be- 
came j 

And  who  quickly  convinced  me  that  virtue  and 


Were  justly  drspis'd  by  the  truly  discerning  ; 
That  the  vices  of  youth,  when  excited  by  fashion, 
Are  encourag'd  expressly  to  raise  emulation  ; 
Where  lads  ^osiess'd  courage,  who  scorning  to 
fl i  neb, 

Disputed  the  point  with  their  friends,  inch  by 
inch. 

By  these  lectures  of  friendship,  so  hearty  and 

warm, 

1  grew  sick  of  my  error— resolv'd  on  reform— 
Aud  then  swore  that  my  model  sbou'd  be  my 

Lord  Smash, 
Who  immediately  gave  me  some— lessons  of  flash. 
Bob,  you  know  1  was  green — but  I  quickly  iin- 

prov'd  ; 

A  nd  have  sinee  in  the  circles  of  ton  only  mov'd  : 
What  a  contrast!  at  Oxford  1  oft  morder'd  time 
In  translating  Greek  prose  into  dull  dogg'rel 
rhime  j 

Whilst,  in  London,  barouche,  ma  cher  amit,  and 

To  my  taste,  I  most  tbink,  no  small  compliment  || 
pays." 

A  MODERN  TOOTH'S  ADVICE  TO  A  FRIBND. 

'*  What  a  rum  qui*  you  are  Bob— 'tis  certainly 
pleasing, 

That  whilst  you  grow  degeo'ratc  my  fame  is 

increasing  j 
And  the  prosing  logician,  of  college  the  Gay, 
Can  to  shew  equal  spirit,  old  croaies  defy. 
Whilst  togg'd  out  d-la.modn  to  the  Boulevards 

you  trip, 

By  the  gay  four-in-band  club  I'm  call'd  a  prime 
whip  j 

Whilst  with  lads  of  sound  bottom  I  stroll  into 
White's, 

Monkeys,  eating,  and  puppets,  compose  your 
delights; 

Who  know  nought  of  a  horse,  or  aught  else  but 

their  dresses, 
And  e'en  this,  like  their  chatter,  their  folly  ex- 

presses ; 

Whilst  on  some  cut-down  noble  or  dandy  you 

No,  ii7.— Vol.XVUL 


I  sport  through  St.  James's  my  four  spanking 

With  a  wench  who  has  set  the  whole  town  in  a 
blaze! 

But  comparison's  odions— return  with  detof, 
And,  as  soon  as  you  con,  Bob,  amend  yoor/aax 

pat:  • 
Cut  your  Counts,  who  would  gladly  receive  a 

douceur, 

Leave  your  Captains,  their  new  jockey-boots 
and  silk  breeches; 
Nor  be  piqu'd  if  your  Count  should  turn  out  a 
frittttTy 

And  your  Captain  be  closely  allied  to  the 
Leech's. 

So,  again  to  the  larder— you  bid  me  adieu! 
Mauvaiie  honle,  you  know,  Bob,  never  did 

trouble  you— 
A  nd  at  Oxford  a  cursed  companion  I  found  it, 
But  have  since  persever'd,  and  with  claret  have 

drown'd  it." 

A  NEBDT  TURNCOAT'S  LETTER, 

«'  Now  Davy  (a  poet)  you'v^  known  pride's 


From  poverty  are  not  (at  all  times)  exempt— 
And,  before  yon  condemn,  su  ppose  my  case  your 
own; 

Then  let  your  heart  dictate  what  you  would  have 

done : 

Without  friends — bare  of  cash — a  oicre  slave  for 

my  bread, 

And  while  writing  from  principle,  scarcely  half 

fed— 

In  distress— scorning  pity,  1  crept  to  my  shed! 
Thus  necessity  fore'd  me,  I  own,  to  comply, 
Though  my  heart,  whilst  1  spoke,  to  my  tongue 

gave  the  lie s 
His  Lordship  then  gave  mc  a  check  for  an  bua- 
drcd, 

And  I  gave  him  my  bond—I  confess  that  I  won- 


He  his  favours  onask'd  shon'd  so  lib' rally  show V, 
Bnthe  taught  me  to  feel  1  was  now  in  bis  pow'r; 
And  directly  employ'd  me  in  writing  a  tract, 
To  prove  truth  was  a  libel— and  libel  a  fact; 
1  completed  the  task— my  Lord  smil'd— Davf 
then 

I  had  6rst  earn'd  a  smile  by  a  prostitute  pen; 
1  again  wrote,  aud  won— not  my  own  heart's— 
applause, 

For  my  pen  now  supported  a  sycophant's  cause! 
But  stung  to  the  soul— by  my  conscience  con* 
victed, 

Each  lie  1  produe'd  the  same  pen  contradicted. 
Thus  proceeding,  1  was  to  bare  shewn  my  Lord's 
daughter 

The  use  of  the  globes,  which  he  wisb'd  to  have 
taught  her ; 

But  to  study  myself  I  with  pathos  besought  her. 
She  was  handsome,  warm-hearted,  affectionate, 

chaste, 

And,  in  short,  would  exactly  have  suited  ray 
taste; 

Mm 
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Though  bcmatnrul  sense  education  had  spoil'd, 
Such  ns  >he  liud  rewind,  native  genius  bud 
foil'd  : 

But  she  heard  tlie  toft  tale  I  repeatedly  told  her 
With  a  smile  of  content,  as  she'd  lean  o'er  my 
shoulder  i 

A  little  homhnst.1  was  fore'd  to  employ , 
And  whilst  urging  the  lady  to  hasten  my  joy, 
She  consented j  and  tbut  when  my  point  I  had 
carried, 

We  hod  nnm'd  the  next  day  t'  hare  been  privately 


1KTEVKITINO  LINES  ON  SCOTLAND. 

««  Long  may  the  Thistle  wave  ber  blooming 
betid 

In  that  brave  land  where  noble  Wallace  bled  ; 
Tbe  land  which  baa  Tor  ages  given  birth 
To  vulor,  learning,  honesty,  and  worth  •, 
Where  science  beam»— where  niU  the  miod  im- 
prove, 

And  Beauty's  imile  rewords  a  faithful  lore. 
May  Heaven's  blessings,  Scotia,  on  thy  land 
dracrnd, 

And  ev'ry  aon  of  thine  possess  a  faithful  friend  !" 

OH  IRELAND. 

««  Erin  ;  thy  Shammck  once  ao  green, 
la  now  a  drooping  emblem  aeeu ; 
But  yet,  though  acorn'd,  no  blame  is  thine— 
The  cuoker-worms  its  root  entwine ; 
Corruption,  thirat  of  powV  and  wealth, 
Hove  cont'd  the  plant's  decline  of  health ; 
Whoie  hnd  for  Britain  trophiea  won— 
The  land  of  conq'ring  Welliugtoo  I" 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  NEW  TRAGEDY 
OF  BUUTUS. 


Written  ly  a  Friend,  rpoken  by  Mr,  H,  Kemble, 

Timb  rnahes o'er  as;  thick  aa  evening  clouda 
Ages  ml)  hack:— vrbot  culls  them  from  their 
thrnndt ? 

What  in  full  vision- brings  their  good  and  great, 
The  men  whose  virtue*  make  the  nation's  fate, 
The  for,  forgotten  stars  or  human  kind  > 
The  Stage— Hie  mighty  telescope  of  mind ! 

If  later,  luckless  arti  that  Stage  profane, 
The  actor  plead*— not  guilty  of  the  attiin  : 
Re  but  the  shadow  flung  on  Fusion's  tide — 
Yours  the  high  will  that  all  it*  waves  most  guide : 
Your  voicealone,  the  grent  reform  secures, 
His  bat  the  passing  hour— tbe  age  is  yours. 

Oar  pledge  is  kept.  Here  yet  no  chargers 
wheel, 

No  foreign  sloves  on  ropes  or  scaffolds  reel, 

JJo  Gallic  Amnions,  half  naked,  climb 

From  pit  to  gallery— the  low  sublime'. 

In  Shakespeare's  balls,  ahull  dogs  and  bears  en. 


The  tempest  has  but  swept,  not  snook  the  anriae. 

No  lamp  that  Genius  lit  has  cras'd  to  shine! 
Still  lives  H»  ram-lily.    Aronncl  tbe  spot 
Hon  r  high  *pirltv— shnpes  of  bunting  the 
Viewlrs*— but  call  them,  on  tbe  dnzzltd  eye) 
Descends  their  pomp  of  immortality : 
Here,  at  your  voice,  Roue,  Otway, 
come, 

Flashing  like  meteors  thro'  the  age's  gloom. 
Perpetual  here—  king  of  lb'  immortal  bond, 
Siu  Shakespeare  crow n'd.    He  lifta  tbe 
wand, 

And  all  obey  ;  the  visions  of  tbe  pnst 
Rise  as  they  lived— soft,  splendid,  regal. 
Then  Ariel  harps  along  tbe  enchanted  wave, 
Then  the  Weird  Sisters  thunder  in  their  eare» 
The  spell  is  wound.   Then  shews  bis  mightier 
art, 

The  Moor's  lost  soul ;  tbe  bell  of  Richard**  be*>rt, 
And  stamps,  in  fiery  warning  to  all  tiuie. 
The  deep  damnation  of  a  tyrant's  crime. 

To-night  we  take  onr  lesson  from  the  tomb  : 
'Tis  thy  sad  cenotaph,  colossal  Rome ! 
How  is  thy  helmet  cleft,  thy  banner  low, 
Ashes  and  dost  are  all  thy  glory  now  ! 
While  o'er  thy  wreck,  a  host  of  monks  and  ale  res, 
Totter  to  *«  seek  dishonourable  graves." 

Tbe  story  is  of  Brutus,  in  that  aame 
Tower'd  to  tbe  sun  her  eagle's  wing  of  flame! 
When  sank  ber  liberty,  that  name  of  posver, 
Pour'd  hallow'd splendours  round  ita dying 
The  lesson  lived  for  man — thai  heavenward 
Fixed  on  tbe  pile  the  world's  eternal  gaxe. 

Unrivall'd  England!  to  such  memorise  thosi 
This  hour  dost  owe  tbe  laurel  on  thy  brow  , 
These,  fix'd,  when  earth  was  like  a  grave,  thy 
tread, 

Prophet  and  warrior!  'twixtthe quick  and  dead; 
Those  bade  thee  war  for  man— those  won  the  i 
That  crowns  thee— famed  above  all  Ron 


Now,  to  our  scene— we  feel  no  idle  frsr, 
Sure  of  the  hearts,  the  British  justice  here  5 
J  f  we  deserve  it,  sure  of  your  applause- 
Then,  hear  for  Rome,  for  Englaud,  Tor  ««  oar 


cause !" 


in  ire 


"Where  brutes  are  actors,  he  a  booth  the  stage! 
And  we  stall  triumph  yet.  The  clond  has  hnng 
Darkly  above— bat  day  shall  spring— has  sprung  j 


EPILOGUE. 
Written  by  a  Friend,  tpoken  by  Mrt.  C/ocer, 

Mat  Mrs.  Glover  venture  to  Appear  ? 
She  nrithrr  uses  onr  speaks  dagger*  here  : 
She  comes  quite  lame,  in  tbe  old  EnglUb  way, 
To  hope  you  all  have— wept  at  our  neve  play. 

Tullia  no  more,  1  tread  on  Engliah  ground  ; 
There's  pride,  hope,  courage,  in  the  very  s»«ad; 
Myself  jour  debtor,  mnuy  u  changeful  year 
For  generous  kindness— never  chunking  here  ; 
I  come  to  iuk  that  ki mines*  now  for  one 
UokiMwn,  or  but  by  this  night's  fortune  keesra. 
To  cheer  a  youthful  votary  of  the  nine, 
And  fill  bit  heart  with  gratitude— like 
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Ay*,  this  ii  England—well  its  si*-ns  I  know, 
Beauty  above,  around  mp,  ond  helow  : 
Such  cheek*  of  rose,  such  bright  bewitching  eye*! 
Wv>ll  may  the  kneeling  world  give  you  the^pri/e! 
Where,  whore  on  earth  doe*  woman  wenr  n  Mnile, 
Like  yours,  ye  glory  „f  «  the  glorious  isle!" 
But,  bless  me— what,  two  nomleseripts  together, 
1  he  the  a  pile  of  riobund,  straw,  and  readier  j 
Her  bnck  u  pillion,  all  above  and  on  it 
A  church-bell?  cradle?  tower ?—  No,  faith,  o 
bonu*  I ! 

Are,  nnd  an  aelaal  woman  in  it,  nb]e_ 

House  but  her  tongue,  to  muke  that  tower  a  Babel! 

Now  for  the  he,  the  fellow  nondescript, 
Wheme  has  that  mockery  of  mnn  been  shipt » 
Hove  Rom  or  Bnchnn  brought  him  t»  console 
The  quidnuacs  fur  the  pawnge  to  the  Pole  ? 
Wbile,  oa  her  iceberg,  bowl  some  Greenland 
tqnuir, 

Robbed  of  her  pretty  monster  till  next  thaw! 
No,  Purii  hut  the  honour  — «  Ah  que  on/,"— 
**  VoU*"— ll»enir,  grnee,  shrug— *  me  1 1  «>f  Pari$ ! 
France  guvehis  step  its  trip,  his  tongue  it*  phrase, 
Hi*  head  its  peruke,  and  his  wr^st  its  stays! 
The  thine,  i,  coutrabaml.— Let's  crush  the  trade, 
Ladies,  in»i*i  on't— qtf  is  but  U«  made. 
AU  British,  from  your  thoe-tyc  or  your  fan, 
Dowu  to  UiuttanlMlixii 

ig  wretch  coll'd  man ! 
Now  for  tbif  compound  creature :— first,  the  wig, 
With  every  frizzle  struggling  to  look  bi«*  • 
On  the  roug'd  cheek  the  fresh  dyed  whisker 
•  pread, 

The  thousandth  wny  of  dressing  a  calf's  head. 
The  neckcloth  next,  where  starch  aud  whalebone 
via 

To  make  the  slave  a  walking  pillory. 
The  hotster'd  bosom,  ah!  ye  envying  fair, 
How  little  dream  joh  of  the  stuff  that's  there! 
What  si  nipt,  ropes,  steel,  the  aching  ribs  com- 
press, 

To  make  the  Dandy  «•  beautifully  less  '» 
Thus  fools,  their  finul  stuke  of  folly  cast, 
By  instinct,  lo  $t,at(  uautcoatt  come  nt  last. 
Misjudging Shak.sfM.ore!  thisescuped  thineeye, 
For  tho*  the  brains  are  out,  the  thing  won'*"  die. 

And  now,  farewell !  Bui  one  word  for  the  Bard, 
The  smile  of  benuty  it  hi*  beit  reward ; 
Then  smila  upon  him,  you,  and  you,  and  you! 
1  »ce  the  Poet's  cause  is  won.   Adieu!  . 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 
HYMN  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER 

majesty  the  queen. 

Qokkn  of  Albion,  art  thou  gone 

To  celestial  realms  of  glory  ? 
Long  thy  virlun  grae'd  a  throne, 

Long  thy  worth  shall  live  in  story; 
While  thy  spotless  soot  shall  rise 


Blessed  spirit,  art  thou  fled 

From  this  scene  of  pain  and  nngnish  i 
Gonuli'nn  sernphs  round  thy  lied,  # 

Pitying  saw  thee  pine  nnd  hinguish, 
Then  triumphnnt  bnde  thee  ri»e, 
"  Welcome,  sister,  to  the  skies! 

"  Welcome  to  a  bind  of  peace, 

"  Endless  pleasures  still  bestowing) 
"  Welcome  to  a  throne  of  bliss! 

Joys  unrent'ing,  evi«r  flowing  ! 
««  Come,  aud  rlatin  the  heav'uly  prise, 
"  Welcome,  sister,  to  the  skies' !" 

C.  C.  Ricrardsox. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

BT  MRS.  m'mullan. 

Full  many  a  lonely  grove  and  dell, 
Willi  thee  I've  sought,  sweet  Philomel! 

Whilst  oft  thy  wild  notes  chnuoterf. 
Have  stuy'rj  the  list'uing  Zephyr's  flight, 
Have  charm'd  the  ear  of  gloomy  Night 

In  grove*  that  Echo  planted. 

F is  1 1  quickly  comes  the  hunter's  moon, 
And  thou,  Inv'd  warbler!  ah,  too  soon, 

Wilt  find  a  leafless  mansion  : 
Winter's  fierce  winds  will  journey  fast, 
To  throw  the  keen,  the  icy  blast, 

Through  all  the  chill'd  expansion. 

Yon  muruTring  lake  forgets  to  flow, 
Yon  mossy  bank  cnwrealb'd  in  suow, 

Not  e'en  thy  song  inspiring  : 
Though  Dian  checks  Iter  silver  car, 
And  lingers  with  the  midnight  stAr, 
Thy  vesper  hymn  admiring. 

Naiades  that  on  the  wnveless  stream, 
Assrmbled  at  thy  pluinlive  theme, 

To  list  thy  faithful  suduess, 
Now  lend  their  murmurs  to  the  shell, 
And  softly  whisper — 14  Fure  thee  well!" 

In  st ruin  unrheer'd  by  giadncss. 

Deli-htless  sweeps  the  minstrel  string, 
That  huil'd  ihee  in  the  joyou*  spriug, 

When  life  was  worth  possessing; 
Yet  come,  lone  warbler  !  follow  me, 
And  miotlrel-harp  will  give  to  tbee, 

Its  simply  grateful  blessing. 

When  Winter  from  his  ice-built  throne 
Proclaims  the  suow- wrapt  world  his  own, 

A  nd  his  the  storm-clad  mountain  : 
Come  to  my  cell,  and  thou  sbalt  share, 
The  crumb,  the  warmth,  the  geuial  air, 

Aud  sip  the  crystal  fountain. 

From  bumble  store  enough  sbull  be 
Allotted,  Philomel,  to  thee, 

To  »ooth  thy  pensive  sorrow : 
Then  baste—  nor  toneless  linger  here, 
To  minstrel. bosom  thou  art  deur— 

Haate-^y  with  me  to-morrow. 

M  mi 
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AN  OCCASIONAL  ADDRESS. 

STOKCK  AT  A  PBIVATB  THEATRE. 

«  tfoPE  told  a  flatt'riog  tale,"  that  you  would 
view 

Oar  scenic  effort*— and  applaud  them  loo; 
And  llio'  she's  fickle  a*  the  summer  wind, 
Yet  still  we  tru»ted  her— for  you  are  kind  '. 
And  would  not  tear  ungen'ronsly  apart 
The  little  bud»  that  hope  twines  round  the  heort : 
No  !  yon  would  rather  foster  them  with  care, 
And  hid  the  tender  blossoms  flourish  there, 
Than  cruth  them  in  their  verdure,  and  lay  low 
Hope'*  smiling;  rotes,  even  ere  tbey  blow. 
The  Indian  slave  may  g uido  his  light  canoe, 
Beneath  a  mild  and  cloudless  sky  of  blue  ; 
Mny  channt  hit  love-songs,  and  may  aofely  glide 
O'er  the  smooth  surface  of  a  river's  tide  ; 
But  dare  not  trust  bis  fragile  bark  from  shore, 
Where  clouds  hang  threading,  aud  where  bil- 
lows roar. 

Ev*n  so  our  bark  will,  und'tsturb'd  by  gaits, 
Glide  on,  if  your  applause  but  (ill  tbe  soils; 
But  if  her  voyoge  be  hy  your  censure  cross'd, 
The  bark  is  wrcck'd— and  all  ber  crew  are  lost. 

Ladies,  to  you  1  bow  —no  stars  appear 

By  which  the  tini'rous  mariner  can  steer; 

Would  you  assikthim  in  this  entcrprike, 

And  graot  bim  leave  to  steer  by  yoor  bright  eyes; 

There  is  a  tender  magic  in  their  ray. 

That  well  could  light  the  vessel  on  her  way ; 

Aod  let  her  anchor,  after  all  onr  toils, 

Beneath  the  cloudless  heaven  of  your  smiles. 


Behind  the  scenes  some  trembling  eniprit*  wnit, 

Who  leave  to  you  tbe  inne  of  their  fete. 

Be  not  severe!— adopt  the  ^en'rous  plan, 

To  spare  our  faults,  nod  cheer  ns  when  yon  can  ; 

"Twill  make  us  bustle  thro*  our  various  parts 

With  buoyant  spirits,  and  with  merry  hearts. 

O!  not  tbe  sounds  of  midnight  serennde, 
Breath'd  'neath  tbe  lattice  of  some  tender  maid. 
Nor  dying  murmurs  of  the  lover's  Inle, 
Nor  the  soft  warhlings  of  tbe  dulcet  flute, 
Could  cheer  onr  bosoms  in  our  present  canse, 
One  half  so  much  as  your  sincere  applaa«e. 

H.  S.  T.  IX 


SONG. 


The  rnby  lips  that  pout  to 

The  look  of  welcome  in  the  eyes; 
The  tender  heart  that  bounds  to  meet  me, 

These,  O !  these,  are  what  I  prize. 
For  me,  the  goblet  has  no  pleasures, 

1  shun  its  rounds,  nor  wish  to  sip, 
The  nectar  that  my  bosom  treasures, 

1  can  find  on  Julia's  lip. 

O!  ev'ry  virtuous  charm  possessing, 

Blest  in  person  and  in  mind  ; 
Every  comfort,  joy,  and  blessing, 

In  my  Julia  dear  1  find. 
To  others  pomp  and  splendid  pi 

May  delight  oud  joy  impart ; 
Julia's  virtnes  are  my  treasures, 

All  my  wealth  is-^Iulia's  heart 


H.S.V.D. 


FASHIONS 

FOR 

JANUARY,  1819. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION. 


No.  1.— Fancy  Mourning  Dinner 
Dress. 

White  crape  frock  with  pointed  festoons 
of  the  tame,  fastened  at  each  point  by  black 
rosettes,  and  folds  of  black  satin  placed 
above  and  below  the  festoons.  Black  satin 
Canczou  spenser,  elegantly  ornamented 
with  white  crape.  Frederica  hat  of  white 
crape,  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  black 
feathers.  Necklace  of  jet ;  black  gloves 
and  slippers. 

N.  B.  In  consequence  of  the  severe  in- 
disposition of  our  engraver  of  Fashions, 
we  are  compelled  to  postpone  the  beauti- 


ful Figure  we  had  intended  for  this  Number ; 
and  shall,  therefore,  present  onr  readers 
with  a  third  embellishment  in  our  Number 
for  February. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

FASHIONS  AND  DRESS. 

The  variegated  wand  of  Fashion  is  now 
again  been  waving  over  her  changeful  em- 
pire, and  ber  prime  assistant  Fancy,  is  busily 
employed  in  giving  versatility  even  tnthe 
sable  garments  of  woe,  while  she  is  ass- 
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duousty  preparing  to  greet  the  eye  of  Taste 
with  every  varied  ioveution,  when  the  out- 
ward  pomp  of  sorrow  shall  do  more  be 
seen  and  Britannia's  daughters  shall  only 
in  silence  and  solitude  weep  over  the  me- 
mory of  a  once  venerated  Queen. 

Since  the  time  that  our  well-judging  and 
beloved  Regent  has  shewn  himself  s,o  sen- 
sibly alive  to  the  sufferings  of  our  manu- 
facturers, and  has  abridged  the  outward 
shew  of  that  mourning  he  deeply  feels 
within,  Fancy  has  beeu  busy  in  her  re- 
searches after  novelty ;  and  whoever  would 
be  convinced  of  this  truth  have  only  to  re- 
pair to  Mrs.  Bell's  Fashionable  Repository, 
iu  St  James's  street,  where  they  will  bud 
those  rare  inventions  and  that  versatility 
which  it  could  scarce  be  imagined  would 
have  been  atchieved  amidst  the  general 
sameness  of  black,  white,  aod  grey. 

For  out-door  costume  nothing  can  be 
reckoned  more  completely  elegant  than 
the  VVitchoura  pelisse  of  black  velvet  lifted 
with  white  sinner,  and  trimmed  with  real 
ermine.  A  new  pelisse  is  also  in  prepara- 
tion against  the  last  change  of  mourning, 
called  the  Otaheiian  pelisse  ;  it  will  be  of 
fine  dove-colour,  lined  with  amber;  but 
the  article  which  is  to  compose  the  trim- 
mi  ug  is  of  the  most  rare,  expensive,  and 
novel  kiud;  it  is  entirely  composed  of 
feathers  from  the  ueck  of  a  beautiful  bird 
of  Otaheite,  wherein  variegated  shades  of 
amber  form  a  striking  predominance. 

For  the  walking  costume  nothing  is  so 
mueh  held  in  estimation  as  a  fine  black 
chip  or  straw  bonnet,  lined  with  white, 
trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  quilliug  of  net, 
and  surmounted  by  black  feathers;  or  the 
Mary  Scott  bonnet,  of  black  satin,  orna- 
meuted  w  ith  stripe,  of  spotted  velvet  For 
the  carriage  a  black  velvet  college  cap, 
with  rich  silk  tassds  depending  from  the 
middle  of  the  crown  over  the  left  side,  is  in 
high  favour. 

White  crape  and  fine  clear  muslin  petti- 
coats over  white  or  French  grey  satin, 
with  grey  satin  or  black  satin  and  spotted 
velvet  boddice,  are  amongst  the  newest 
order  of  dresses  for  the  general  change  of 
mourning.  But  the  most  novel  and  ele- 
gant evening  costume  consists  of  a  petticoat 
of  black  Italian  gauze;  and  this  classical 
and  beautiful  skirt  is  ornamented  from  the 
sole  invention  and  taste  of  Mrs.  Bell,  with 
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stripes  of  richly  raised  rouleaux  of  black 
satin,  with  a  full  coquillage  ornament  com- 
mencing at  the  border  and  extending  nearly 
half  way  up  the  petticoat  in  three  alter, 
nate  rows;  this  shell-work  is  formed  of 
gauze  and  satin  :  the  body  worn  with  it  is 
of  black  satin,  velvet  either  plain  or  spot- 
ted, beautifully  ornamented  with  jet  and 
floize  trimming,  or  else  the  sombre  hue  is 
fioely  relieved  by  a  white  satin  body  orna- 
mented with  pearls;  the  petticoat,  which 
will  be  always  worn  over  white  at  the 
change  of  mourning,  is  called  the  Galiiciaa 
dress. 

The  Madrid  robe  is  also  another  novelty 
for  fancy  mourning ;  it  is  of  black  spotted 
gauze,  with  broad  flounces  of  white  figured 
tulltof*  rich  pattern,  each  flounce  caught 
up  iu  festoons,  and  edged  with  a  light  and 
elegant  floize  silk  trimming. 

Amongst  the  most  admired  head-dresses 
for  full  dress,  is  the  Belgrade  turban,  with 
jet  ornaments,  and  toe  Seraskier  plume 
placed  iu  front;  the  turban  is  formed  of 
white  crape,  and  the  plume  is  black.  The 
turban  cap  is  also  a  favourite  head-dress 
for  the  evening  ;  it  is  composed  of  white 
crape  and  pearls.  The  Ma  recti  ale  turban 
promises  also  to  be  much  iu  requisition  at 
the  Opera  and  the  rout  this  winter,  It  is 
of  white  crape,  and  formed  in  the  Persian 
atyle.  On  the  left  side  of  the  forepart  is 
placed  a  beautiful  aigrette  in  the  form  of 
those  ornaments  of  jewels  called  by  the 
French  mpritt:  this  is  a  most  superb  head- 
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Costume. 
.By  a  Parisian  Correspondent. 

COSTUME  OP  PARIS. 

My  last  accounts  which  I  had  prepared 
for  you  of  the  fluctuating  fashions  of  this 
metropolis,  remained  unfinished  when  1 
read  that  the  royal  mother  of  your  nation 
was  no  more.  I  offer  you  many  thanks  for 
the  trouble  you  took  in  sending  me,  with 
such  dispatch,  so  circumstantial  an  account 
of  her  funeral ;  which  was,  nevertheless, 
such  as  all  state  funerals,  in  England,  are 
in  general. 

"The  fashion  of  this  world  pa^scth 
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■way}"  and  the  solemn  observation  pre* 
tents  itself,  even  when  treating  of  the 
fickle  change*  adopted  by  the  motley  God- 
des*:  those  I  last  recorded  have  passed 
over  to  the  different  departments  amongst 
our  fair  provincials;  and  now  be  it  my 
task  to  inform  you  of  what  is  reckoned 
most  elegant  in  this  copital  of  Fashions 
undisputed  empire. 

The  out-door  costume  consists  of  a  pelisse 
of  fine  Merino  cloth,  confined  round  the 
waist  with  a  simple  band  of  figured  satin 
or  velvet ;  which,  if  the  pelisse  is  a  light 
green,  the  band  is  always  a  shade  lighter. 
The  sleeves  are  made  to  set  closer  to  the 
arms  than  formerly.  Witzchouras  are  very 
prevalent,  and  are  worn  over  cambric 
dresses,  which  still  maintain  their  station, 
and  are  often,  wilh  a  black  velvet  spenser, 
the  prevailing  morning  cortum*  for  the  early 
promenade.  At  the  Thuilleries,  the  hats 
•re  all  of  black  velvet,  and  are  woru  ex- 
tremely plain  ;  some  black  velvet  hats  are 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  riding  hat,  and  are 
ornamented  with  a  gold  band;  and  are 
bound,  at  the  edge,  with  gold  lace.  Grey 
hats,  of  Grot  de- Naples,  are  invariably 
worn,  at  present,  by  the  ladies  belonging 
to  the  court;  and  white  swansdown  is  much 
used  as  a  trimming  to  these  hats.  Bonnets 
of  sea-green  shag  silk,  trimmed  with  while, 
are  also  in  much  requisition.  Violet-co- 
Joured  hats,  which  are  yet  in  favour,  are 
either  liued  with  grass-green  or  lemon- 
colour.  White  hats  are  trimmed  with  very 
broad  yellow  ribbands,  in  large  plaits:  a 
border  of  white  down  feathers,  on  a  hat  of 
green  Gros-de- Naples,  is  much  admired  by 
our  fash  ion  ists:  some  shag  silk  hats  are 
trimmed  with  ribbands  edged  with  Astra- 
can  fur— these  are  called  Moscow  ribbands; 
and  to  give  a  relief  to  the  somewhat  heavy 
and  wiutry  appearance  of  these  hats,  they 
are  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  white  heron's 
feathers,  some  of  which  droop,  others  are 
spiral. 

The  gowns  arc  chiefly  made  of  white 
Merino  crape,  with  flounces  of  the  same, 
edged  wilh  green  embroidery;  these  flounces 
are  headed  with  a  tufted  trimming,  the 
tame  colour  as  the  embroidery,  which,  if 
the  gown  is  violet  colour,  is  blue,  and  if 
amaraulh,  the  embroidery  is  while:  the 
waists  are  longer  thau  last  month,  aud  in- 
crease in  length  every  day:  the  body  is 


made  H-la-Canezou,  with  pockered  epau- 
lettes, buttons,  and  loops.  Some  ladies 
wear  a  dress  of  white  Merino  crape,  orna- 
mented with  scarlet  brnndenbnrghs  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  ;  the  gown  is  flounced 
with  the  same  article  as  the  dress,  with 
three  flounces,  and  over  the  last  of  these 
flounces  is  a  row  of  rich  embroidery  of 
while  embossed  work. 

At  the  Theatres,  and  other  public  spec- 
tarle*,  dress  hats  are  much  worn  ;  they  are 
shaped  like  the  toyne  hats  so  much  in 
favour  last  autumn,  and  are  ornamented 
with  ostrich  or  marabout  feathers.  Undress 
caps  have  a  kind  of  half-haudkerchief  over 
them,  the  corner  of  which  hang*  down 
behind.   The  neweat  corvette  is  called  the 
tot/ite  corvette;  the  head- piece  of  which  is 
formed  of  net,  in  a  kind  of  large  mnuer, 
through  which  is  seen  a  coloured  ribband: 
for  the  breakfast  table,  these  cornettes  are 
of  thiu  muslin,  with  embroidered  muslin 
crowns. 

Young  ladies  adorn  their  hair  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  formed  of  Turkish  pop- 
pies and  palm-leaves,  intermiugled;  tbe 
poppies  are  white,  striped  with  either  vio- 
let, cherry -colour,  or  light  yellow. 

Black  velvet  toqnes,  ornamented  with 
gold  lace  and  ostrich  feathers,  are  most  in 
favour  for  full  dress :  though  many  ladies 
who  have  fine  hair  prefer  a  festoon  of 
gauze,  surmounted  by  feat  here.  In  half- 
dress,  village  caps  are  all  the  rage ;  they 
are  made  of  tulle,  and  are  ornamented  with 
white,  yellow,  or  scarlet  ribbands,  with 
bows,  and  sometimes  a  wreath  of  roses  or 
small  tulips. 

Fans  are  again  iu  great  requisition;  tho»e 
most  admired  are  called  surprise  fans,  and 
appear  as  if  broken  :  they  are  made  of 
mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and 
cedar,  curiously  carved  to  imitate  race. 

The  favourite  colours  are  violet,  wild 
poppy,  and  grass  green. 

DRESS  OF  THE  TURKISH  LADIES  AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 

They  wear  over  tbe  head  a  long  white 
veil,  which  entirely  conceals  their  hair  and 
every  part  of  their  face,  except  the  eyes, 
when  they  go  abroad ;  in  their  houses  they 
wear  an  elegant  kind  of  cap,  called  a  be~ 
ratio,  which  is  embroidered  with  sold,  sod 
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tastefully  fastened  on  one  tide ;  their  hair, 
which  is  very  long,  is  divided  in  plaits 
which  descend  to  their  ancles  ;  at  the  end 
of  each  of  these  braids  are  three  sequins 
suspended,  and  which,  when  they  walk, 
make  a  jingling  like  bells ;  this  custom,  of 
very  high  antiquity,  may  be  seen  in  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  where  he  complains  of  the 
luxuries  of  his  times.  Their  necklaces  are 
composed  of  sequins  and  pearls;  and  their 
louse  robes  are  made  of  very  fine  India 
muslin,  worked  with  ornamental  figures  in 
the  richest  colours.  They  wear  yellow 
half- boots  very  loose,  so  that  the  elegance 
of  a  neat  ancle  is  never  displayed.  Over 
these  half-hoots  they  put  on  large  yellow 
alippers  when  they  go  out  Nothing  can 
be  more  tasteful  than  the  scarf  of  white 
crape,  richly  embroidered  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, which  they  throw  over  their  dress  with 
the  most  graceful  negligence. 


REMARKS 

OK  THE  PaoGKfcSSIVC 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  FASHIONS  AND 
DRESS. 

It  is  requisite  to  revert  back  only  as  far 
as  the  era  of  1777  in  order  to  prove,  what 
I  have  so  sedulously  endeavoured  to  main* 
tain,  that  the  females  of  the  present  day 
have,  in  most  articles  of  dress,  infinitely 
better  taste  than  their  grandmothers. 

At  that  period,  the  lovely  oval  face,  and 
well-shaped  head,  were  disguised  by  two 
swagging  curls,  loaded  with  powder  and 
pomatum,  laying  on  the  shoulders,  and 
brought  to  meet  almost  under  the  chin; 
while  the  hair,  turned  up  behind,  and 
floating  in  a  heavy  bag,  hung  down  to  the 
small  of  the  waist,  bedewing  the  black  or 
dark  silk  gown  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
grease  and  powder :  this  powder  was  of  a 
pale  yellow  ;  and  the  other  part  of  the  hair, 
besides  the  curls  and  bag,  was  arranged 
a  lakerison  (hedgehog),  and  to  which,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  it  bore  a  very 
classical  resemblance.    A  garland  of  flow- 
ers was  often  placed  on  the  left  side  of  this 
bristly  appearance.   The  dress  was  called 
•  Circassian;  which  was  a  gown  left  open 
in  front,  and  generally  of  white,  or  a  light 
coloured  ailk  or  aatiu,  with  green,  white, 
or  pink  satin  petticoats.  They  wore  crimp- 
ed ribband  sashes,  with  tassels  at  the  ends ; 


and  these  sashes,  and  the  cuffs  of  their 
gowns,  were  the  same  colour  as  the  petti- 
coat, which  was  always  different  to  that  of 
the  gown.  They  also  wore  a  gown  called 
an  Italian  night  gown,  with  a  fancy  petti- 
coat and  short  gauze  apron  ;  the  gown  ge- 
nerally trimmed  with  the  same  gauze  as 
the  apron:  with  this  dress  was  worn  a 
French  stuffed  hoop,  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions, and  not  ungraceful  in  shewing  off 
the  folds  of  the  robe  to  advautage,  while  it 
imparted  slendernesa  to  the  waist:  some- 
thing like  this,  though  wc  must  say  with 
improvement,  is  aimed  at  in  the  Nelson  of 
the  present  day;  but  my  fair  country- 
women are  apt  to  place  this  part  of  their 
dress  loo  high,  and,  by  that  means,  appear 
round-shouldered,  while  the  flue  bend  of  the 
back  is  entirely  lost. 

The  slioes  of  the  belles,  in  the  spring  of 
1777,  were  of  silk,  the  same  colour  as  the 
gown,  and  they  wore  short  black  gauze 
cloaks.  The  stays  were  made  very  low, 
and  the  very  thin  gauze  handkerchiefs 
were  no  shield  to  the  exposed  bust  of  the 
females  of  that  period.  They  certainly 
added  to  the  beautiful  colour  of  a  snowy 
bosom,  and  rendered  thereby  the  exposure 
certainly  more  attractive  than  that  of  the 
bared  shoulders  of  the  present  day,  when 
every  ill-made,  brown-coloured  bust  ia 
thrust  on  the  sickened  sight,  and  becomes 
an  object  of  disgust  instead  of  admiration. 

Marcus. 

{To  be  continued  occasionally.) 


Though  we  seldom  introduce  rhyme  in 
any  other  department  but  in  that  devoted 
to  Poetry,  yet  the  following  lines  which 
lately  met  our  eye,  addressed  to  a  fair 
Quaker,  we  could  not  but  highly  admire, 
and  have  assigned  them  a  place  here,  as 
most  appropriate  to  their  subject  :— 

LINES 

SENT  TO  A  TOUNO    LADY,    MEMBER  Of  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

They  may  rant  of  iheir  costume,  and  brilliant 
head-dresses, 
"  A-la-Grecave,  a-la-Francais,"  or  what  else 
they  wilt, 

They  may  talk  of  tiaras  which  glitter  io  tresses, 
Eawrestked  by  the  Graces,  and  braided  with 
skill  i 
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Yet,  when  all's  Mid  and  done,  to  my  eye  tbe 

dVao  bonnet 

Is  the  loveliest  of  any,  and  chief  when  it  wears, 
Not  only  the  bright  glo»s  of  neatness  upon  it, 

Bat  beneath  the  expression  benevolence  heart: 
Then  let  Fashion  exult  in  her  vapid  vagaries, 

From  her  fascinations  my  far oa rile  it  free ; 
Be  Folly**  the  head  gear  which  momently  varies, 

But  a  bonnet  of  drab  is  the  neatest  to  me. 
Though  stately  the  ostrich-plume  gracefully 
throwing 

Its  feathery  flashes  of  light  to  the  eye, 
Though  testy  and  trim  the  straw  bonnet  when 
glowing 

With  its  ribbands  so  brilliant  of  various  dye ; 
Tet  somehow,  or  other,  though  none  can  seem 
duller 

Than  a  simple  drab  bonnet  to  mony  a  gaze, 
It  is,  and  it  will  be,  the  favourite  colour 

Round  which,  with  fresh  fondoess,  my  fancy 
still  plays  ; 

And  it  well  suits,  my  Muse  with  a  garland  to 
wreath  it, 

And  echo  its  praises  with  grateful  lest  glee, 
For  knowing  the  goodness  that  oft  lurks  beneath 
i», 

Tbe  bonnet  of  drab  beats  a  turban  with  me. 
Full  many  a  rare  gem  the  poet  hath  channted, 
la  the  depth*  of  tbe  ocean  flings  round  it  iu 
sheen, 

And  "  full  many  a  flower,**  iu  beauties  nn- 
co  unted, 

Springs  to  life,  sheds  its  perfume,  and  withers 


And  well  do  I  know  that  i 

Arrayed  in  that  liberty  coxcombs  reprove, 
Forms  as  fuir  as  o'er  flasb'd  on  a  patet's  sweet 

slumbers, 

And  faces  as  lovely  as  ever  tanght  love. 
This  I  know,  nnd  hove  felt,  and  thes  knowing 
and  feeliug, 
A  recreant  minstrel  I  sorely  should  be, 
If  my  heart  felt  attachment,  and  food  nets  con. 
cealing, 

The  bonnet  ot drab  were  unhononred  by  me. 
I  have  basked  in  tbe  full  blaze  of  beaoty  and 
fashion, 

Have  see  a  these  united  in  gifts  rich  and  rare. 
And  erown'd  with  a  heart  that  could  cherish  < 


passion, 

And,  by  sympathy,  soften  *bat 
share; 

Yet  acknowledging  this,  which  I  can  do 
rcrely, 

Still  the  highest  enjoyment  this  bosom  e'er 
knew, 

The  glance  which  it  treasures  most  fondly  sod 
dearly,  # 

Beam'd  from  ander  a  bonnet  of  drab  colomnd 

hue. 

'Twas  my  pleasnre  and  pride, — it  is  past,  and 
bath  prrish'd, 
Like  lbetiackof  a  ship  ia  the  deep  heaving 

But  its  loveliness  lives,  its  rememl 
rish'd, 

And  a  bonnet  of  drab  is  the  sweetest  to  me  J 
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THE  THEATRES. 

DRURY-LANE. 
Ttte  managers  at  Drury-Lane  have,  at 
length,  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  at- 
tractive drama;  and  we  now  most  sincerely 
hope  that  a  succession  of  overflowing  audi- 
ences will  give  a  just  return  to  the  laudable 
efforts  of  the  Committee  and  their  mana- 
ger, to  support  this  ancient  and  respectable 
concern.  In  Kcau  and  Mrs.  West  they 
have  their  due  share  of  public  attraction. 

The  new  tragedy  of  Bruins  attracts 
nightly  such  audiences  as  it  well  merits. 
It  ia  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Howard 
Payne,  a  young  gentleman  of  much  active 
merit  and  future  promise.  We  here  annex 
a  sketch  of  the  plot. 

The  play  opens  ot  the  camp  of  Ardea,  near 
Rome,  after  the  return  of  Brutus  from  Delphi, 


still  wearing  his  idiot's  guisr.     Tullia,  the 
tyrant's  wife,  who  drove  her  chariot  over  tbe 
dead  body  of  her  father,  is  disturbed  by  dreams 
and  predictions  — "  The  fall  of  Tarquin  shall  be 
effected  by  a  fool.*'   Such  was  tbe  prnpbecy  that 
routed  her  fears,  of  which  tbe  object  is  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus.    She  sends  for  hiut,  but  is  qaict- 
ed  by  his  seeming  imbecility.   Tbe  memorable 
wager  is  now  made  at  the  camp,  and  Collatimus 
and  the  yonnger  Tarquin  set  out  instantly  for 
Rome,  to  make  trial  of  the  excellence  of  their 
wives.   They  visit  iMcrelia—Sextus  Tarquhms 
becomes  enamoured — returns  the  neat  nigWt 
alone,  and  by  tbe  infamy  of  bis  crime  provokes 
the  genius  of  Romnu  liberty  and  justice.  Sof- 
fit*, on  hit  return,  meets  Brutus,  and  relates  ta 
him  his  adventure.   Tbe  latter  throws  off  die 
mask,  starts  forth  into  his  real  cboracter,  and 
assails  tbe  wretch  with  indignant  curses.  Lm- 
cretia  sends  for  her  husband:  lie  arrives  with 
Brutus  and  her  father.  She  makes  her  memorable 
speech, and  kills  herself.   Brutus  swears  up.* 
the  reeking  dagger  to  revenge  ber,  and  give 
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Rome  freedom.  Hi*  frieuds  join  htm  in  the  oath. 
Brutus  addresses  the  people  ;  they  shut  the  gates 
*8rairt*t  tilt!  tyrant,  and  tear  down  his  palace. 
Twtlia  is  condemned  by  linttus  to  be  imprisoned 
in  Rhea's  Temple,  which  contained  her  father** 
Comb.  She  is  brought  there  horror-struck,  and 
wire  at  the  sneouuicntnt  statue  of  her  hither, 
which,  iu  her  freuzy,  she  fancied  was  his  spectrew 
The  consular  government  is  now  estsUUIred, 
and  tlie  conspiracy  of  the  young  nobles  of  Rome 
is  discofered.  Tire  sou  of  the  consul  is  among 
them.  He  hod  been  won  by  his  lore  of  Tar- 
?«t*«,  the  tyrant's  daughter,  who  had  saved  his 
Kfe.  Now  enures  the  triul  of  the  soul  of  Brutus. 
He  judges,  and  condemns  hia  too— gieea  the 
signal  for  his  execution-  -%ev%  it  done  belli ud  ihe 
scenes— loses  the  Roiiwn  in  Ihe  father,  wlieo  the 
sne  gives  the  fetal  blow—falls  into  the  arms  of 
hi*  brother  coosnl,  and  the  cur  lain  falls. 

The  unity  of  time,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
wholly  discarded  ;  but  the  simplicity  of  the  ac- 
tion ie  observed,  and  even  the  unity  of  place  is 
not  very  palpably  violated  by  Ihe  changes  of 
eeene  between  Rome,  Ardea,  and  Colluttum.— 
The  author  of  this  play  has  taken  advantage, 
very  freely,  of  Lee's  play  oo  this  subject,  and 
be  is  also  indebted  to  Voltaire.  The  traces  of 
Lee  were  chiefly  observable  in  the  earlier  scenes, 
which  were  by  far  the  most  poetical.  There  are 
sevenil  pM)son  this  subject;  but  the  struct  tire 
of  the  tragedy  Ire  lore  us  has  not,  na  far  as  we 
know,  been  taken  from  any  of  them.  We 
should  judge,  on  the  contrary,  lliat  the  author 
took  ihe  subject  as  he  found  it  in  Livy,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent,  and  decidedly  the  most  dru- 
ms tic  of  historians ;  that  he  sketched  out  his 
play  oa  his  own  views,  and,  in  completiug  his 
work,  took  advantage  of  the  best  screes  which 
he  found  to  bis  purpose  in  other  plays  on  the 
name  subject.  It  was  brought  out  with  great 
splendour.  There  was,  perhaps,  rather  too 
oinch  shouting  and  spec  facie.  There  are  two 
processions  iu  the  fust  net :  this  was  at  least 
one  too  uidhv.  We  should  recommeud  that  se- 
veral scenes  should  he  sborleaed  :  the  leagtb  of 
die  ploy  admits  of  curtailment.  There  is  one 
alteration  which  we  think  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance: it  is,  that  Lucrttia  should  not  appear  a 
second  time.  Iret  her  die  behind  thetcencs,  and 
let  Biutus  rofch  in  with  the  dagger,  hot  ami 
reeking  with  her  Wood.  Mr.  K eon's  narration 
will  he  more  effective  lhaa  the  action  of  Mrs. 
Robinson.  The  close  of  the  foorihact  also  re- 
quires some  alteration :  the  two  first  acts  were 
very  good  ;  and  two  scenes  of  the  fifth,  excel- 
lent. The  character  of  Brutus  was  performed 
with  great  ability  and  effect  by  Mr.  Keen:  the 
transitions  f mm  seeming  idiotcy  to  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation,  were  powerful,  natural, 
aad  uoexeggerated.  There  was,  perhaps,  some 
want  of  the  antique  classic  grandeur  which  we 
associate  with  the  elder  Brutus ;  but  oo  the  other 
hand,  there  were  fine  touches  of  eaergj  and  pa- 
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thos.  la  this,  as  in  other  parti,  his  insatiable 
love  of  point*  led  him  into  the  mistake  of  break- 
ing up  into  splendid  fragments,  passages,  the 
poetical  merit  of  which  could  be  conveyed  only 
by  calm  and  dignified  declamation.  There  was 
a  Iso  an  affectation  of  tinsel  and  frippery  in  his 
costume.  It  was  a  gross  fault  to  dress  differently 
from  his  brother  consul,  independently  of  the 
violation  of  the  character  of  Brutus.  All  the 
other  character*  were  subordinate.  TUust  the 
son  of  BrutuSf  and  S*xhut  were  respectably 
phi yed  by  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  H.  Kemble.— 
Mrs.  Glover  represented  the  remorse  and  frenzy 
of  Tullia,  with  force ;  and  Mrs.  West  produced 
some  good  effect*  iu  Tarauina. 

A  new  farce  has  also  been  performed  at 
this  theatre,  entitled,  It  he  alive ;  or,  All 
Pnzzled.  It  was  produced  originally  at 
the  close  of  the  last  season,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Knights  benefit ;  and  the  re- 
ception which  it  then  met,  encouraged  the 
managers  tobriug  it  forward  on  their  own 
account.  The  experiment  has  succeeded; 
the  farce  was  well  received,  and  announced 
for  repel  ition  wilh  applause.  The  plot, 
though  simple  iu  itself,  is  not  very  clearly 
developed.  The  humour  is  not  of  that 
broad  cast  which  generally  distinguishes 
farce  from  comedy;  but  it  h  without  affec- 
tation, and  consequently  entitled,  so  far, 
to 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

Two  or  three  old  dramas  have  been  re- 
vived at  thia  theatre,  aud,  amongst  them, 
the  Earl  ofWmrwick  and  the  Castle  Spec 
trt.  The  former  play  was  very  judiciously 
reduced  from  five  acts  into  three,  and  was 
thus  about  one-third  more  tolerable  than 
in  its  original  state.  We  have  not  the 
smallest  objection  to  these  reductions  by 
the  stage  and  acting  managers.  The  tra- 
gedy is  heavy  aud  dull,  and  the  very  best 
actors,  we  should  think,  would  fiud  it  very 
difficult  to  render  it  more  than  tolerable. 
Mr.  Macrcady's  personation  of  Warwick 
was  distinguished  by  great  strength  of cou- 
ceptiou  and  execution.  Mr.  Abbott  ac- 
quitted himself  creditably  in  Edward;  but 
the  chief  novelty,  for  the  introduction  of 
which  the  play  seemed  to  haje  been  select- 
ed, was  the  performance  of  Margaret  of 
A  *jo*  by  Miss  Soraerville.  This  lady  pos- 
sesses considerable  powers  of  declamation, 
not  unmixed  with  feeling  and  pathos,  bo* 
N  it 
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•he  is  rather  too  fond  of  exhibiting  the  first 
of  those  qualities.  We  were  too  much  re- 
minded of  this  defect,  though  our  opinion 
of  the  whole  undertaking  is  very  favour- 
able. Wherever  rage  and  indignation 
were  to  be  exhibited,  she  fulfilled  her  task 
with  ability  }  and  if  she  was  leas  happy  in 
the  more  tender  scenes,  these  scenes  were 
less  important  to  the  perfect  colouring  of 
the  character.  The  last  scene  was  very 
impressive,  and  her  exit  was  honoured 
with  distinguished  applause. 

The  Castle  Spectre  is  a  much  more  at- 
tractive drama,  though  with  less  merit, 
perhaps  (if  less  there  can  be  in  a  play  suf- 
fered to  keep  possession  of  the  stage).  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  author,  certainly  excelled  all 
the  writers  of  his  time  iu  dressing  up  these 
tales  of  terror,  and  in  giving  such  a  colour 
and  such  circumstances  to  his  monsters  and 
prodigies,  as  diverted  the  attention  from 
their  nonsense  and  absurdity.  But  the 
Castle  Spectre  is,  at  best,  only  a  splendid 
spectacle. 

Miss  O'Neill  gave  a  very  impressive  and 
picturesque  representation  of  the  part  of 
Angela.  Her  address  to  Osmond  had  more 
force  than  belongs  to  it  in  the  insipid  bom- 
bast of  the  play  itself.  The  presenting  to 
Osmond  the  dagger,  stained  with  her  mo- 
ther's blood,  which  he  had  shed,  was  exe- 
cuted with  the  greatest  happiness;  and  the 
aceue  with  the  apparition  produced  the 
deepest  emotion,  by  the  mingled  expres- 
sion of  filial  tenderness  and  supernatural 
fear,  in  conflict  with  each  other,  until,  at 
length,  the  latter  prevails,  and  she  drops 
down  lifeless.  Mr.  Young  played  Earl 
Osmond  with  his  usual  ability;  Mr.  C. 
Kemble  played  the  insignificant  part  of 
Percy,  and  was  much  applauded,  for  hia 
own  sake,  not  for  that  of  the  character.— 
The  part  of  Hassan  was  remarkably  well 
supported  by  Mr.  Abbott  Mr.  Emery 
was  entertaining  iu  ihe  monastic  bon- 
vivant;  but  Mrs.  Yates  did  not  look  and 
move  the  Apparition  welL 

OLYMPIC  THEATRE. 
This  handsome  theatre  has  re-opened 
with  a  Hew  comic  historical  burletta  in 

three  acts,  under  the  title  of  Rochester.  

The  piece  is  founded  on  a  well-known  ex-  II 
travagance  of  that  celebrated  Lord,  and  has  || 


been  excellently  dramatized  by  Mr.  Mon- 
creiflf,  whose  talents  for  such  composition 
are  of  no  middling  stamp.   The  character 
of  John  WilmoU  which  was  admirably 
performed  by  Mr.  Elliston,  is  full  of  hu- 
mour.   Mr.  Pearman,  whose  vocal  talents 
are  already  well  known  to  the  public,  suv 
tained  the  rank  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham.   His  songs  were  given  in  very  ef- 
fective style.   Mrs.  Edwin,  the  former  fa- 
vourite of  Drury-lane,  represented  the 
Countess  of  Looelaugh,  and  her  propensity 
to  merriment  was  so  irresistibly  catching, 
that  she  frequently  "  set  the  audience  in  a 
roar."    A  burlesque  tragedy  was  the  se- 
cond entertainment :  it  was,  perhaps,  ex- 
cessively farcical  iu  some  instance*,  but 
upon  the  whole,  it  created  great  amuse- 
ment.  This  little  theatre  continues  to  b« 
nightly  crowded. 

COBOURG  THEATRE. 
A  new  piece  has  been  produced  at  this 
theatre,  entitled  El  Hgder  ;  or.  The  Chief 
of  the  Gaut  Mountains.  The  scenery  was 
particularly  splendid.  The  action  being 
laid  in  the  East,  several  opportunities  were 
afforded  for  rich  spectacle,  and  they  were 
made  use  of  to  great  advantage.  The  view 
of  a  bridge  and  cataract  called  forth  gene- 
ral admiration,  as  did  also  the  represents, 
tion  of  a  triumphal  arch  and  a  pillar  of 
victory.  The  procession  of  Hamet  into  the 
city,  was  splendid  in  a  high  degree ;  but 
the  most  imposing  appearance  was  created 
by  the  view  of  the  mine  and  the  burning 
ruins.  The  story  of  the  piece  is  interest- 
ing and  well  developed,  considering  the 
immense  variety  of  incidents  which  it  em- 
braces.  The  characters  were  excellently 
sustained.  The  well  known  pantomime  of 
La  Perouse  followed,  and  the  scenery  here, 
also,  would  not  be  unworthy  any  theatre. 
Every  seat  in  the  edifice  was  occupied. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

REVIEW  Or  MEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Night-Mare  Ahbcy.  By  the  author  of"  Head- 
Ung-HaUr    1  vol.  l2roo.  Hookhams, 
Baldwin,  Craddock  and  Joy. 
Thb  truly  unique  style  of  this  sprightly 
volume  would  have  convinced  us  of  its 
author  without  the  assistance  of  the  title- 
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page.  Headlong-Hall,  and  the  delightful 
novel  of  Melincourt,  were  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  fame  of  their  writer,  as  to  wit 
aod  fancy,  expressed  in  a  style  at  once 
chaste,  original,  and  striking. 

This  wit  and  fancy  are  not  decreased  in 
the  volume  before  us;  we  perused  the  work 
with  (he  most  lively  aatisfaction  ;  and  we 
find  in  it  but  one  fault,  namely,  that  it  is 
too  excellent  to  be  properly  appreciated  by- 
general  readers,  and  we  fear  it  will  be  but 
a  select  number  who  will  thoroughly  un- 
derstand its  pointed  and  appropriate  satire. 

Night- Mare  Abbey,  as  the  author  informs 
ua,  is  a  venerable  family  mansion,  the 
seat  of  Christopher  Glowry,  Esq.  a  wi- 
dower. His  only  son,  Scytlirop,  is  of  a 
character  as  eccentric  as  his  father;  he  has 
been  christened  after  an  ancestor  who  had 
hanged  himself,  and  of  whose  skull  Mr. 
Glowry  had  made  a  punch  bowl ! 

Mr.Glowry,  among  other  eccentrici lies, 
always  chose  his  servants,  M  for  a  long  face, 
or  a  dismal  name," — his  butler  was  Raven, 
his  steward  Crow,  his  vallet  Skellet,  and 
Diggory  Death's-head,  his  footman. 

Amongst  the  most  agreeable  of  Mr. 
dowry's  visitors  is  a  Mr.  Hilary,  whose 
vivacity  is  exuberant.  A  Mr.  Flosky  is  a 
man  of  mystery,  fond  of  the  marvellous  :  a 
milleuarian  of  the  name  of  Toobad,  is  a 
character  admirably,  though  very  highly 
coloured;  the  Reverend  Mr.  Larynx,  an 
accommodating  clergyman ;  aud  theorphau 
niece  of  Mr.  Glowry,  Marionetta  Celestiua 
O'Carroll,  is  a  very  natural  character,  fond 
of  her  cousin  Scytlirop,  but  capricious  and 
volatile;  flying  off  as  she  finds  him  most 
attached  to  her,  and  anxious  to  regain  bis 
affections  when  she  fears  they  are  waver- 
ing. 

We  must  not  pass  by  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Listless,  who  is  one  of  the  dozing  kind  of 
dandies  of  the  present  day ;  neither  will  it 
be  pardonable  if  we  omit  to  meution  Ce- 
linda,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Toobad,  a  very 
romantic  lady,  whom  Mr.  Asteras,  the 
ichthyologist,  has  mistaken  for  a  mermaid 
(a  being  which  he  is  in  auxious search  after), 
while  she  is  seeking  to  hide  herself  in  the 
environs  of  Night-Mare  Abbey.  Celiuda 
at  length  finds  her  way  to  the  apartment 
of  Scytlirop,  who  conceals  her  iu  auother, 
by  means  of  a  secret  passage  through  his 
book  case:  the  result  of  which  confidence 


is,  that  Scythrop  falls  in  love  with  her, 
without  ceasing  to  love  Marionetta ;  this 
gives  the  author  a  fair  occasion,  aud  which 
he  has  well  improved,  of  satirizing  the 
Stellas  and  Charlottes  of  German  romances. 

The  marriage  of  Scytlirop  with  Mari- 
onetta, has  however  been  fixed  on,  when 
on  an  unlucky  remark  from  the  former  on 
his  father's  being  too  precipitate,  the  lady 
consequently  takes  offence  and  the  match 
is  put  off;  soon  after  Celinda  takes  refuge, 
as  we  have  above  stated,  in  Scythrop's  apart- 
ment, and  she  takes  the  name  of  Stella. 
She  is  afterwards  discovered  by  Mr.Glowry. 
Scythrop  trembles  lest  his  father  should 
divulge  his  love  for  Marionetta,  which  in 
fact  he  does,  aud  his  son  tries  to  drown 
what  he  says  by  bawling  in  his  ear  the  for- 
mation, &c.  of  that  useful  member;  aud  in 
which  a  lash  is  evidently  giveu  to  a  certain 
renowned  aurisl. 

The  two  youug  ladies  take  their  depar- 
ture shortly  after  this  event,  and  letters  ar- 
rive, in  a  few  days  from  each,  informing  the 
enamoured  Scythrop  that  Celinda  is  mar- 
ried to  Flosky,  and  Marionetta  to  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr.  Listless. 

The  above  is  the  chief  outline  of  this 
amusing  and  well  written  work :  we  shall 
now  subjoiu  a  few  extracts  from  those  sepa- 
rate parts  which  we  fouud  particularly 
striking. 

MR.GLOWRT'S  IDEAS  OF  MATRIMONY. 

"  Marriage  is  therefore  a  lottery,  and  lli*  lets 
choice  and  selection  a  man  bestows  on  his  ticket 
the  belter  :  for,  if  he  has  incurred  considerable 
pains  and  expem  e  to  obtain  a  lucky  number, 
and  his  tacky  number  proves  a  blank,  he  expe- 
riences not  a  simple  but  a  complicated  disap- 
pointment;  the  lorn  of  labour  and  money  being; 
superadded  to  the  disappointment  of  druwing  a 
blank,  which,  constituting  simply  aud  entirely 
the  grievance  of  him  who  has  chosen  his  ticket 
at  random,  is,  fiom  its  simplicity,  the  more  ea. 
durable." 

originality  or  scythrop's  character. 

"  Scythrop  bad  a  certain  portion  of  mechanical 
genius,  which  his  romantic  projects  tended  to 
develope.  He  constructed  models  of  cells  and 
recesses,  sliding  pannels.and  secret  passages, 
that  would  have  bu  filed  the  skill  of  the  Parisian 
police.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  his  father's 
absence  to  smuggle  a  dumb  carpenter  into  the 
Abbey,  aod  between  them  they  gave  reality  to 
one  of  these  models  in  Scythrop's  tower.  Scy 
throp  foresaw  tbut  a  great  leader  of  human  rege- 
ntratioa  would  be  inrolved  m  fearful  dilemmas," 
Nh  % 
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and  determined,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in 
general,  to  adopt  all  possible  precautions  for  the 
preservation  of  himself, 

"  The  servants,  even  the  women,  had  been  tn- 
tored  into  silence.  Profonnd  stillne<s  reijrned 
throughout  and  aronnd  the  Abbey,  .except  when 
the  occasional  shutting  of  n  door  would  peal  in 
long-  reverberations  through  the  galleries,  or  the 
beary  tread  of  the  pensive  buUer  would  wake 
the  hollow  echoes  of  the  hull.  Scylhrop  stalked 
about  like  the  grand  inquisitor,  and  the  servants 
flitted  past  him  like  familiars.  In  his  evening 
meditations  on  the  terrace,  onder  the  ivy  of  the 
ruined  tower,  the  only  sonndt  that  came  to  bis 
ear  were  the  rustling  of  the  wind  in  the  ivy,— the 
plaintive  voices  of  the  feathered  choristers,  the 
owls,— the  occasional  striking  of  the  Abbey- 
clock,— and  the  monotonous  dash  of  the  sea  on 
its  low  and  level  shore.  In  the  mean  time  he 
drnnk  Madeira,  und  laid  deep  schemes  for  a 
thorough  repair  of  the  craxy  fabric  of 


CHARACTER  or  MARtONETTA. 

"  Miss  Marionetta  Celestina  O'Carroll,  was 
a  very  blooming  and  accomplished  yonng  lady. 
B«ing  a  componnd  of  the  Miegn  Vivace  of  the 
O'Carrolls,  and  of  the  A  nrtantc  Dolorosa  of  the 
dowries,  she  exhibited  in  her  own  character  nil 
the  diversities  of  an  April  sky.  Her  hair  win 
light-brown :  her  eyes  hazel,  and  sparkling  with 
a  mild  hut  fluctuating  light:  her  features  regu- 
lar: her  lips  full,  and  of  equal  size:  and  her 
person  surpassingly  graceful.  She  wuv  n  profi- 
cient in  muvic.  Her  conversation  wnsspri^lnly, 
hut  always  on  subjects  light  in  their  nature  nud 
limited  in  their  interest:  for  moral  sympathies, 
in  any  general  sense,  had  no  place  ia  her  mind. 
She  had  some  coquetry,  and  more  caprice,  liking 
and  disliking  almost  in  the  same  moment  j  pur- 
suing an  object  with  earnestness,  while  it  seemed 
unattainable,  and  rejecting  it  when  iu  her 
as  not  worth  the  trouble,  of  possessing." 

THE  RLESSINQt  Or  A  HAMT  DISPOSITION. 

41  A  happy  disposition  finds  materials  of  en- 
joyment every  where.  Jn  the  city,  or  the  coun- 
try—in  society,  or  in  solitude— in  the  theatre, 
or  the  forest— in  the  hnm  of  the  multitude,  or 
the  silence  of  the  mountains,  are  alike  materials 
of  reflection  and  elements  of  pleasure,  it  is  one 
mode  of  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  music  of  "  Don 
Giovanni,"  ia  a  theatre  glittering  with  light, 
and  crowded  with  elegance  and  beauty:  it  is 
another  to  glide  at  sunset  over  the  bosom  of  a 
lonely  lake,  where  no  sound  disturbs  the  silence 
hut  the  motion  of  the  boat  through  the  waters. 
A  happy  disposition  derives  pleasure  from  both, 
a  discontented  temper  from  neither,  but  is  always 
busy  in  detecting  deficiencies,  and  feeding  dissa- 
tisfaction with  comparisons.  The  one  gathers 
all  the  flowers,  the  other  all  the  oetlies,  in  its 
path.  The  one  hss  the  faculty  of  enjoying  every 
thing,  the  other  of  enjoying  nothing.  The  one 


realises  all  the  present  good,  the 

it  into  pain,  by  pining  after  soinethvos*  better, 
which  is  only  better  because  it  is  not  prenent,  and 
which,  if  it  were  present,  would  not  be  eni«yes\ 
These  morbid  spirits  are  in  life  what  pr»f#— ed 
critics  are  in  literature;  they  see  nothing  suit 
faults,  because  they  are  predetermined  to  shit 
their  eyes  to  beauties.  The  critic  doe»  hie  nimoM 
to  blight  genius  in  its  iafancy  :  that  which  rises  ia 
spite  of  him  he  will  not  see  ;  and  then  he  cen>- 
plnins  of  the  decline  of  literature.  In  like  man- 
ner, these  cankers  of  society  complain  of  human 
nature  ond  society,  when  tbey  have  wilfuMy  de- 
barred themselves  from  all  the  goad  they  contain, 
and  done  their  utmost  to  blight  their  own  happi- 
ness and  that  of  all  around  them.  Misanthropy 
is  sometimes  the  product  of  disappointed  bene- 
volence; but  it  is  more  frequently  the  offspring 
of  overweening  and  mortified  ranity,  quarrel- 
ling with  the  world  for  not  bring 
than  it  de 


WELL  DRAWN  CHAtACTIX  or  A  MUtCBMA!!. 

**  A  Frenchman  is  a  monstrous  compound  of 
monkey,  spsniel,  and  tiger :  the  moat  por**iti. 
cat,  the  most  servile,  and  the  most  cruel,  of  aU 
animals  in  human  shape.  He  inborn  in  harness, 
rewdy  saddled,  trilled,  nnd  hridled,  for  uwy  tyrant 
to  ride.  He  will  fawn  under  his  ridrr  one  mo- 
ment, nnd  throw  bim  nnd  kick  him  to  den  lb  the 
next:  but  aunthcr  adveaturer  springs  on  his 
back,  and,  by  dint  of  whip  and  spur,  on  he  goe» 
as  before, dipping  his  handkerchief  in  blood  or  in 
otto  of  roses,  with  the  same  polite  empreMsement, 
and  culling  a  throat  or  an  orange  with  the  same 
griuniug  nonvhalanct*- 

MR.  toobad'i  comparison  bctwrrk  PAST 

AND  mCSCNT  TIMiS. 

'*  The  devil  has  come  among  us,  and  baa  began 
by  taking  possession  of  nil  the  cleverest  fellow*. 
Yet,  forsooth,  this  is  theentigbteaednge.  Marry, 
how?  Did  our  ancestors  go  peeping  about  with 
dark  lanterns }  and  do  we  walk  at  our  case  in 
broad  snnshiue?  Wbera  is  fbe  manifestation  of 
our  light  ?  By  what  symptoms  do  we  recognrse 
it  ?  What  are  it»  signs,  its  tokens,  its  symptoms, 
its  symbols,  its  categories,  its  condition*  ?  Whol 
is  it,  and  why  ?  How,  where,  when,  in  it  to  fee 
seen,  felt,  aud  understood  ?  What  do  we  nee  by 
it  which  our  ancestors  saw  not,  and  which  ni  the 
same  time  is  worth  seeing?  We  see  a  hundred 
men  hanged  where  i hey  saw  one.    We  see  five 
i  hundred  transported,  where  they  saw  one.  We 
see  five  thousand  in  the  workhouse,  where  they 
]  saw  one.     We  see  scores  of  Bible  Soetetiee, 
j  where  they  sow  none.  We  see  paper,  where  they 
saw  gold.    We  see  men  in  stays,  where  tbey  saw 
men  in  armour.    We  see  paiuted  faces,  where 
they  saw  healthy  ones.    W'e  see  cliildieu  peril- 
ing in  manufactories,  where  tbey  saw  them  flou- 
rishing in  the  fields.    We  see  prison*,  where  they 
We  tee  masters,  where  they  saw 


representatives.   In  short,  they  taw  true  s»ea. 
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where  we  tee  false  knaves.  Tbey  uw  Milton, 
end  we  ace  Mr.  Saokbot." 

SFtCIMFN  Of  THE  HONOURABLE  MR.  LISTLESS. 

"  Fatont,"  *eid  Honourable  Mr.  Utiles., 
did  1  ever  see  a  iflio»c  ?" 

41  Jnm<tii%  Monsieur,  never  " 

'*  Then  I  hope  I  never  shall,  for,  in  the  pre- 
sent shuttered  sUte  of  my  nerves,  1  nm  afraid  it 
would  be  too  much  fur  me.  There— loosen  the 
lace  of  my  stays  n  little,  for  really  this  plebeian 
practice  of  eating— Not  too  lose— consider  my 
shape.  That  will  do.  And  I  desire  that  yon 
will  bri off  me  no  snore  stories  of  ghosts,  for, 
though  1  do  not  believe  in  such  things,  yet,  when 
ope  is  awake  in  the  night,  one  is  apt,  if  one 
thistle*  »f  them,  to  hare  fancies  thnt  give  one  a 
kind  of  chill,  particularly  if  one  open*  one's  eyes 
suddenly  ou  oae's  dressing -go wo,  hanging  in  the 
moonlight,  batnecn  the  bed  and  the  window." 

scrTHRor's  INTENDED  suicide. 

u  The  day  nfter  Mr.  dowry's  departure  was 
one  of  incessant  rain,  and  Scy  throp  repented  ol 
the  promise  he  had  given.  The  next  day  was 
one  of  bright  sunshine «  he  sat  on  the  terrace, 
rend  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  and  was  not  sorry, 
wheo  Raven  announced  dinner,  to  And  himself 
•Jive.  On  Hie  third  evening,  the  wind  blew,  and 
the  rain  bent,  and  the  owl  flapped  against  hi« 
windows}  and  he  put  a  new  flint  ra  his  pistol. 
Ou  the  fourth  dny,  tlie  sun  shone  again ;  and  he 
locked  the  pistol  up  in  a  drawer,  ahrre  he  left  it 
undisturbed  till  the  morning  of  the  eventful 
Thursday,  when  he  ascended  the  turret  with  a 
telescope,  and  spied  anxiously  along  the  rond 
that  rro«»ed  the  feu  from  Claydike:  hnt  nothing 
appeared  on  it.  He  watrbed  in  thfc  manner  fnim 
teu  A.M.  till  Kaeen  summoned  him  to  dinner  nt 
Ave;  when  be  stationed  Crow  at  the  telescope, 
ond  descended  to  his  own  funeral. feast.  He  left 
oprn  the  communications  between  the  tower  mid 
the  turret,  and  called  aloud,  at  intervals  to  Crow 
— "  Crww,  Crow,  is  nay  thing  coming  ?*  Crow 
answered,  •*  The  wind  Mows,  and  the  windmills 
turn,  but  1  see  nothing  comings"  and  at  every 
answer,  Scytbrop  found  the  necessity  of  mising 
hn  spirits  with  a  hum  per.  After  dinner,  hegiivt- 
llaven  bis  watch  to  set  by  the  Abbey  dork. 
Raven  brought  it.  Scytbrop  placed  it  on  the  ta- 
bic, und  haven  deported.  S^cythmp  called  again 
to  Crow  ;  and  Crow,  who  had  fallen  asleep,  an- 
swered mecliHutcally,  •*  I  see  nothing  coming  " 
8uytbrup  luid  his  pistol  between  bra  WSitch  and 
hia  bottle.  The  hour-hand  post*  d  the  VI I.— the 
■liunte- bund  mat  ed  on  ;—  it  Was  within  three  mi- 
nutos  of  lias  appointed  time.  Scytbrup  called 
again  to  Crow :  Crow  answered  us  before.  Scy- 
tbiop  rang  the  betls  Raven  appeared. 

"^Raveo,**  said  Scytbrop,  •«  the  clock  Is  too 

•*  No,  indeed,"  said  Raven,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Scythfwpw  intentions :  «  if  any  thing,  it  rs  too 
shm." 


"  Villain  !"  s<iid  Scytbrop,  pointing  tbe  pistol 
sthim,  "  itiatooUutf." 

"Yea— yes— too  fast,  1  meant,"  said  Raven, 
in  manifest  (ear. 

"  How  much  too  fast?"  said  Scythmp. 

«•  As  much  ns  you  please,"  sard  Raven. 

"  How  much,  1  say  ?"  suid  Scytbrop,  pointing 
the  pistol  ngnin. 

"An  hour,  a  full  hour,  Srr,"  said  the  terrified 

butler. 

«•  Put  back  my  watch,"  said  Scytbrop." 

Margaret  Melville  and  the  Soldier  $  Daugh- 
ter. By  Alicia  Catherine  Maui,  1  vol. 
iStmo.  Whitaker. 

This  is  otie  of  those  useful  tales  for 
the  juvenile  library,  blending  instruction 
with  interest  in  the  guise  of  fiction.  Its 
title  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  amongst  ether 
amiable  virtues  to  he  cultivated,  that  of 
benevolence  is  among  one  of  1  lie  first:  the 
work  is  also  iuterspersed  with  occasional 
remarks  ou  the  propriety  of  encouraging 
British  manufactures. 

Margaret  Melville  is  the  daughter  of 
wealthy  parents,  naturally  inclined  to  deeds 
of  charity,  but  indiscriminately,  like  a 
child,  willing  to  bestow  the  same  luxuries 
that  she  herself  enjoys:  her  father  explains 
to  her  tl»e  true  nature  of  that  benelkence 
which  ought  to  be  exercised  towards  those 
bom  in  die  lot  of  indigence.  Clara  Mount- 
joy,  Ihe  daughter  of  a  Colonel  iu  the  army, 
is  her  companion,  and  has  been  accustomed 
to  wear  muslins,  dev.  of  foreign  mauufao 
ture }  tlris  gives  our  fair  author  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enlarging  on  the  encouragement 
of  home  manufactures}  aud  she  has  well 
availed  herself  of  it. 

The  |iompous  introduction  of  a  Baronet 
opens  a  fiehl  to  the  truly  moral  Alicia 
Mant,  to  enforce  the  lesaoti  of  moderating 
the  passions,  and  the  certain  prospect  of 
rendering  youth  amiable  and  happy  by 
their  subjugation. 

Of  a  work  like  this  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  give  any  outline,  as  It  consists  chiefly 
of  virtuous  and  moral  instructions  judici- 
ciously  aud  aptly  introduced ;  we  strongly 
recommend  it  to  the  preparatory  gover- 
ness, aud  to  all  those  who  have  the  task  of 
leaching 

"  Tbe  young  idea  bow  to  shoot" 

The  excellency,  simplicity  and  admoni- 
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tory  style,  of  the  Tolunie  before  us,  may  be 
discovered  in  the  following  extracts  :— 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  TEA. 

"  Has  the  tea. tree  never  been  cultivated  in 
England,  Sir?**  inquired  Clara. 

*«  Never  with  any  effect  likely  to  supersede 
the  importation  of  this  article  of  commerce  from 
countries  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this 
useful  little  shrnb.  A  substitute  has  been  occa- 
sionally attempted  for  it  in  the  hedge-pick,  or 
common  sloe,  the  leaves  of  which  hare  been  so 
dried  and  prepared  as  in  some  measure  to  resem- 
ble the  appearance  of  tea.  But  the  imposition  is 
too  glaring,  and  we  must  still  continue  indebted 
to  tbe  Chinese.  What  maps  have  you  been  put- 
ting together  ?"  added  Mr.  Melville,  rising  from 

his  chair,  and  looking  over  the  little  girls*  shoul- 
j,ri »» 

Will 

INLAND  NAVIGATION. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  inland  navigation, 
papa?**  asked  Margaret. 

"  Navigation  carried  on  by  means  of  rivers,** 
replied  Mr.  Melvill, "  which  are  frequently  very 
far  removed  from  the  sea,  and  are  a  particular  : 
convenience  to  those  living  in  inland  counties, 
or  such  counties  as  are  not  bordered  by  the  sea. 
There  is  another  species  of  inland-  navigation 
which  hns  been  brought  about  hy  the  art  and  in- 
dustry of  man,  and  which  gives  a  great  facility 
to  the  transportation  of  articles  of  commerce  in 
those  places  not  situated  near  any  large  rivers. 
This  is  by  means  of  canals,  which  are  wide 
trenches  dug  to  a  Kiifficient  depth  to  obtain  water 
from  springs,  which  are  generally  to  be  found 
under  ground,  and  carried  through  every  ob- 
struction for  an  extent  of  many  miles.  We  have 
many  canals  in  England  ;  France  abounds  with 
them  ;  and  in  Holland  they  are  cut  even  through 
the  streets  of  many  of  their  largo  towns,  by  means 
of  which  articles  of  traffic  are  brought  home  to 
tbe  very  doors  of  the  inhabitants.** 

LACS  MAKING. 

"  The  lace  which  is  made  in  France,  my  dear, 
and  in  tbe  Netherlands,  has  the  character  of  be- 
ing  very  superior  to  any  British  production,  I 
believe.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  of  very  beauti- 
ful workmanship  j. still  1  cannot  but  consider 
those  ladies  unreasonably  prejudiced,  who  in 
their  admiration  of  the  foreign  article,  shut  their 
eyes  against  the  delicate  texture  and  beautiful 
patterns  which  have  been  produced  by  the  in- 
dustrious exertions  of  their  own  countrywomen. 
Thai  it  is  in  many  instances  prejudice,  1  am  well 
convinced,  for  I  know  more  than  one  instance  of 
inexperienced  judges  in  the  article,  who,  after 
having  been  at  infinite  trouble  and  risk  in  eva- 
ding the  laws  of  their  country,  and  importing 
into  it  contraband  articles  of  commerce,  have, 
to  their  inexpressible  mortification,  on  exposing 
their  goods  to  a  more  practised  judge,  found 
that  a  few  miles'  journey  into  Nottinghamshire 


woo  Id  have  procured  them  with  greater  ease  and 
more  direct  honesty  tbe  object  of  their  wishes." 

"  Where  is  lace  made  in  England,  mamma?** 
said  Margaret. 

"  In  your  own  native  comity,  my  have,'*  re- 
plied Mrs.  Melville;  "which  is  an  additional 
claim  to  our  patronage,  besides  the  general  plea 
of  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large,  which 
!  certainly  is  greatly  involved  in  tbe  encouragc- 
I  ment  given  to  tbe  exertions  of  tbe  lower  orders 
of  people.*' 

OBJECTS  SEEN  THROUGH  A  KICROOCOrS. 

"  Margaret  Melville  had  lately  received  a 
present  of  a  very  highly  magnifyingmiscrosenpe  ; 
and  her  futher  and  mother  thought  it  woald  be  a 
j  very  seasonable  amusement  for  Sir  Henry  to  be 
;  made  acquainted,  through  its  means,  with  tbe 
j  wonderful  construction  of  tbe  lesser  creatures  of 
;  creation.   It  is  not  uncommon  for  thoughtless 
j  people  to  observe,  when  they  see  their  children 
inclined  to  tyrannise  over  insects  and  reptiles, 
"  It  is  only  a  fly!"   "  It  is  only  a  spider!** 
"  It  is  only  a  worm,"  sec.  frequently  not  atop- 
pi  ng  to  remember,  that  in  proportion  to  tbe  di. 
j.  minutiveness  of  the  object,  tbe, more  exquisite, 
in  all  probability,  is  tbe  sense  of  pain  ;  and,  at 
i  any  rate,  that  the  indulgence  of  such  wontnn- 
1  ness  in  childhood,  paves  the  way  to  tbe  cowatts- 
I  sion  of  acts  of  murder  and  bloodshed,  without 
remorse,  in  a  more  advanced  period  of  life. 

*«  Lady  Mason  might  be  reckoned  among  these 
truly  inconsiderate  people.  Not  naturally  strong 
I  in  understanding,  tbe  sudden  loss  of  her  husband 
j  had  sunk  her  into  a  dispirited  state  of  indiffer. 
j  ence  to  every  thing  hut  a  selfish  fondness  for  her 
,  only  son.   Her  intentions,  perhaps,  were  the 
j  best  in  the  world  j  she  did  not  mean  to  spoil  Sir 
1  Henry  ;  she  did  not  meirn  to  shew  onkindnes*  to 
j  ber  little  girls  ;  but  the  same  listlessness  which 
,  made  her  pass  over  unobserved  any  marks  of  tho 
|  tyrant  iu  ber  son,  and  prevented  ber  from  eor- 
j  routing  him  if  he  pulled  tbe  cat's  tail,  held  bis 
,  dormouse  in  his  baud  till  the  poor  animal  gasped 
!  for  breath,  or  plucked  off  two  legs  of  a  fly  to  see 
|  how  it  could  walk  without,  also  was  the  occasion 
I  of  her  scarcely  ever  iuviting  her  little  girls  to 
pay  her  a  visit  from  the  sbool-room,  or  when, 
j  indeed,  they  were  admitted  into  the  parlour, 
I  failed  of  producing  any  marks  of  affection  to- 
wards them.    Tbe  consequence  was,  that  her 
little  girls  were  ten  times  more  pleasant  than  her 
j  son,  that  they  always  preferred  their  school -room 
to  the  restraint  of  the  drawing-room,  and  that 
the  judicious  and  well-placed  attentions  of  Mrs. 
Fairfax,  their  governess,  would,  in  some  degree, 
wean  their  affectious  from  her  to  whom  they  were 
naturally  due.   To  prevent  this  tatter  effect  Bo- 
th ing  could  exceed  tbe  pains  of  Mrs.  Fairfas; 
for,  interested  as  she  was  for  ber  little  pupils,  tire 
had  no  wish  of  superseding  their  mother  in  their 
attachment. 

"  Did  you  never  sec  any  sort  of  insect  through 
a  microscope,  Sir  Henry?**  said  Margartf, 
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•be  planed  her  glass  upon  the  table;  and 
fixed  the  leg  of  a  dead  fly  upon  the  pin. 

"  I  never  taw  a  microscope/'  replied  Sir  Hen- 
ry, eagerly,  «  let  me  tee,  what  it  it  like?" 
"  What  do  you  nee  ?"  said  Margaret. 
**  Something  that  looks  like  the  leg  of  a  great 
aaimatof  some  tort  or  other,"  replied  Sir  Henry, 
"  but  1  do  not  know  what." 

"  It  it  an  auimal,  ]  think,  that  you  have  seen 
very  often,"  observed  Clara. 

"  Oh  nerer!"  replied  the  astonished  little 
boy,  "  nerer;  I  am  tare  I  nerer  taw  any  thing 
at  all  like  it.  And  what  are  all  tbote  thread* 
and  things  at  the  top  of  the  leg,  just  like  the  roots 
which  hang  to  the  groundsel  I  see  the  gardener 
pull  from  the  ground." 

"  They  are  the  sinews  and  tendons,"  replied 
Mr.  Melville,  "  which  fastened  the  leg  of  the 
animal  to  the  body.  Yonr  similitude  of  the  piece 
of  gronndsel  is  n  rery  apt  one,  excepting  that 
the  groundsel  being  planted  in  a  light  soil,  it 
easily  divided  from  the  earth,  while  these  tiring* 
being  ttrongly  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
animal,  require  considerable  force  to  separate 
them.  Besides  which,  we  must  remember  that 
tbe  gronndsel  does  not  feel,  bat  such  an  animal 
ae  this  to  be  deprived  by  force  of  a  limb,  what 
acute  pain  he  mutt  suffer  in  the  disjunction  of 
thread  after  thread  from  hit  body!" 


MUSICAL  REVIEW. 
The  Lake  Minstrels;  a  Duett. 

The  words  of  litis  admirable  daett  are 
-written  by  J.  Lee  Lewes,  Esq.  and  have 
been  sweetly  adapted,  by  the  publisher,  to 
Sc  Potesse  uu  Suono  EgauL 

We  have  before  given  our  opinion  on  the 
skill  of  Mr.  Williams,  in  the  adaptation  of 
English  words  to  the  Italian  expression; 
this  opinion,  so  decidedly  in  his  favour,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  retract,  as  it  may  con* 
cent  The  Lake  Minstrels,  the  music  of 
which  is  touching,  and  truly  expressive : 
the  soft  and  tender  notes  on  the  words  of 
4t  Light  our  little  bark  doUi  ride,"  pecu- 
liarly pleased  us;  they  may  not  breathe  so 
much  science,  perhaps,  as  may  be  found 
in  other  parts  of  this  duett,  but  this  pas- 
sage has  a  softness  that  interests.   The  lat- 
ter part  has  a  sweetness  peculiarly  charm- 
ing ;  particularly  tbe  notes  on 

"  While  yon  orb  attracts  our  eyes, 
"  Vocal  conceru  higher  rite." 

Deep  in  a  hollow  echoing  glen. 
This  is  the  celebrated  duett  sung  by  Mr. 
Horn  and  Mr.  J.  Isaacs,  in  the  Persian 


Hunters;  and  comes  sufficiently  recom- 
mended from  its  music  being  composed  by 
Mr.  Horn,  whose  talent,  at  composition, 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  There 
is  but  little  left  to  say  on  a  piece  of  science 
and  taste  so  generally  known  and  esti- 
mated ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  calling  on 
tbe  attention  of  our  musical  readers  to  tbe 
AUegro  Spiritoso  of  tbe  preludio.  The 
fine  bass  of  Mr.  Isaac's  roice,  and  the 
sweetness  of  Mr.  Horn's  could  not  appear 
to  better  advantage  than  in  this  duett,  and 
which  is  peculiarly  striking  after  being 
ushered  in  by  its  admirable  preludio.  We 
seem  to  view  "  the  hollow  glen,n  and 
to  hear  "the  tawney  lion  roar."  Nor 
can  the  fire  of  expression  be  equalled  in 
those  notes  on  44  his  gaunt  mane  be  rears  T 
The  slow  time  on  M  be  groans,  expires," 
evince  the  skill  and  judicious  manner  of 
expression  in  this  excellent  composer :  nor 
should  the  poet  be  denied  his  meed  of 
praise ;  no  words  could  have  been  better 
adapted  to  the  subject  than  those  of  this 
duett  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Noble. 


Ah/  where  shall  I  fly? 
Thk  music  of  this  air  is  composed  by 
J.  M.  Jolly — a  composer  of  whom  we  have 
not  yet  heard  much  :  but  he  promises  well, 
and  it  has  ever  been  our  province  to  en- 
courage rising  merit.   To  say  that  it  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  voice  of  Miss  Carew, 
would,   in  fact,  be  to  say  nothing:  the 
skill,  the  science,  and  enchanting  voice  of 
that  young  lady,  render  every  composition 
easy  to  her.   To  speak  of  the  air  itself, 
we  do  not  hesitate  in  ranking  it  amongst 
some  of  the  best  of  tbe  new  musical  pro- 
ductions: its  expression  is  well  adapted, 
and  its  harmony  is  just.   The  Accelerando 
from  "  each  moment  my  perils  increase," 
is  rendered  peculiarly  tender  by  the  well- 
introduced  accompaniment  for  the  flute; 
nor  are  the  slow  notes  oo  **  too  late  for 
my  peace,"  less  appropriate  before  the 
oboe  solo  is  brought  in  at  the  conclusion. 


BIRTHS. 


At  his  Lordship*t  house,  in  Mansfield-street, 
Viscountess  Ashbrook,  of  a  daughter. 
The  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  of  a  daughter. 
At  bis  Lordship's  seat,  at  Gogmagog  Hills, 
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the  Right  Hoc,  Udy  f.  G.  Osborne,  of  *  .till, 
born  ton. 

The  lady  of  Hie  Russia  Oil  Prince,  69,  Char- 
lotte-street, Portland- place,  of  a  son. 

Tim  lady  of  W.  U  Hughes,  Esq.  M.P.  of  a 
daughter. 

The  lady  of  R.  Frankland,  Esq.  M.P.  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Henden-hnlt,  Middlesex, 'the  lady  of  J. 
Wulker,  Esq.  M.  P.  of  a  dnnghter. 

At  Stonehonse,  Cumberland,  the  lady  at  8ir 
H.  D.  Rata,  K.  C.  B.  of  a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  J.  Alexander,  Esq,  M.P.  of  a 
daughter. 

Agnes,  wire  of  T.  Baxendale,  of  Preston,  of 
three  fine  hoys,  who,  with  their  mother,  ore 
likely  to  do  well. 

la  Parliament- street,  Mrs.  Mtindrtl,  of  anon. 

In  A  here  rombie-  place,  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of 
Lieut  -Gee.  the  Hon.  Sir  C.  Ool  villa,  G.  C.  B. 
•fa  soa  and  bete. 

MARRIED. 

At  Fincasfle,  connty  of  Perth,  N.  B.  Df.  D. 
Robertson,  of  Friendship  St.  Elisabeth,  Jamaica, 
to  Miss  Susan  A.  J.  Stewart,  only  daughter  of 
Col.  Stewart,  of  Fiacastle. 

At  Marylehone  new  church,  H.  B.  Hunt,  Esq. 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Cerent -garden,  to  Lydia, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Merry,  of  Bath,  and  late  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Drory-laoe.  A  Portrait  of  this 
lady  embellish,  es  No.  93  of  this  work. 

At  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  A  tool's,  at  Dunkrld, 
G.  Fairholme,  of  Grrenknow,  Esq.  Berwick  • 
ahire,  to  the  Hon.  C  E.  Forbes,  eldest  daughter 
of  Lieut-General  Lord  Forbes. 

R.  Valpy,  E*q.  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vnl- 
py,  to  Ph<rbe,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Row*,  Esq. 
of  Torpoint,Corawall. 

At  Brussels,  at  the  hotel  of  his  Excellency  the 
British  Ambassador,  Capt.  C.  Gordon,  R  N.  to 
Ann,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Blnyney. 

The  Ree.  M.  De  Courcy,  eldest  son  of  Admiral 
DeCourcy,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  W.  Smyth, 
Evq.of  Drumeree, eoonly  of  Westmeath. 

At  Gissing,  Norfolk,  W.  Newby,  af  Bnrston, 
toS.  Fleet,  of  the  farmer  pluoe,  widow  ;  their 
united  ages  amounted  to  upwards  of  140  years. 
Nearly  forty  years  ago  she  married  John  Fleet, 
her  first  husband,'  who,  after  living  with  her  se- 
veral years,  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  visited  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  only  report 
that  ever  reached  her  concerning  him  was  the 
news  of  his  death,  when  having  given  what  aba 
considered  a  decent  time  to  his  memory  end  lots, 
she  again  entered  into  the  slate  of  matrimony  :  I 
after  living  several  years  with  ber  second  bus.  J 
band,  her  first,  having  completed  bis  travels,  U 


returned  and  claimed  her,  and  his  death,  whieb 
lately  happened,  gnve  her  a  second  opportunity 
of  beiag  legally  united,  which  aciuttlly  took 
place, and  she       a  second  time  married  to  tba 


DIED. 

Ijitely,  at  Dnngannon  Park,  Ireland,  fa  the 
onih  year  of  his  age,  Lord  Viscount  Northlnoil, 
n  Governor,  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  and  a  Uepre»enfulitc  Peer  for  Ireland. 
He  i*  succeeded  iu  his  titles  and  estates  by  his 
son,  the  Hon.  T.  Knox,  member,  in  n  former 
parliament,  for  Tyrone. 

Lately, at  Shavington,  Visconutc**  Killmorey, 
wife  of  Lord  Viseoniit  Killmorey,  ofShnvin*toa 
Hull,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  eldest  si>ter  af 
Lord  Comherniere,  of  Comhermere  Abbey,  io  the 
county  of  Chester.  And  within  a  few  days  of  bi» 
Lndy,  Lord  Viscount  Killmorey,  aged  79. 

At  Moohw»y,  Surrey,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A. 
Barry,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Bnrrymore. 

At  Weymouth,  in  the  73d  year  of  bu  age,  Sir 
E.  Leslie,  Bart,  of  Tarbert  House,  comity  Kerry. 
By  his  demise  the  Baronetcy,  of  which  the  patent 
is  dated  the  3d  of  September,  1787,  is  extinct. 
Between  3,000/-  and  4,000/.  a  year  devolves  os 
his  first  cousin,  Robert  Leslie,  of  Leslie-lodge, 
Tarbert. 

At  Windsor,  Colonel  Detbrowe,  vice-chamber- 
lain to  the  late  Queen. 

Lately,  in  Altona,  Count  A.  De  Gorta, a  wor. 
thy  companion  in  arms  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
After  combating  under  the  Prussian  Iwuners  in 
the  seven  years*  war,  be  was  sent  by  the  King  on 
a  mission  to  the  Khnn  of  the  Tartars,  in  1761.— 
This  venerable  wnrrior  also  served  in  Portugsf, 
where  be  nttaiaed  the  rank  of  Field-Marshul. 
He  was  latterly  an  Infantry  General,  io  the  ser- 
vice of  Denmark. 

Lately,  at  Quincey,  near  Boston,  in  the  74th 
year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  A  da  ma,  the  amiable  coo- 
sort  of  President  Adams. 
At  Kensington,  in  the  s6ih  yearof  his  age,  Mr. 
R.  Reid,  biscuit-baker,  of  the  Strand. 

Stooart,  the  eldest  daaghler  of  John  Trotter, 
Eaq.  of  Soho-squnre,  and  Durham  Parle. 

At  Ftlixstow,  Suffolk,  the  lady  of  SirS.  Find- 
yer,  Bart. 

At  Hatfield,  J.  Penrose,  Esq.  surgeon-extra- 
ordinary to  the  King,  and  surgeon  to  his  Majes- 
ty's household. 

At  Woolwich,  Jane  Catharine,  the  infant 
daughter  of  Capt.  D.  Grant,  Royal  ArtHlery. 

Miss  Murray,  sister  of  Admiral  Sir  G.  Mur. 
ray,  of  Chichester. 

At  Haarlem,  aged  105,  a  woman  named  Su- 
zanne Decarion,  n  native  of  Surinam. 
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